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PREFAC E. 

> 

'pHE Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Merwanjee Alehta, 
K.CJ.E., M. A.), Barrister-at-law, occupies a foPe- 
most^ position among the worthiest of our public men 
bj' reason alike of commanding talents and disinterested 
patriotism. His speeches and writings, which have al- 
ways attracted considerable attention, arc admired no 
less for their literary charm than for the soundness of 
his opinions,— closelj’ argued, expressed in earnest lang- 
uage and breathing conviction in eveiy syllable. Sir 
Pherozeshah’s public life began so early as in 1S67, and 
during the long space of time that has elapsed since then 
there has not been any important problem, local, provincial 
or imperial, in the discussion of whicli lie has not talv,en a 
conspicuous part. What a large part he has played in the 
public life of his city, province and country, is evident 
from his many speeches as well as his vaided and numerous 
contributions to the Press ; which are now presented to the 
world in this volume. It would be presumption on my 
part to pass an opinion on the character of Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s pronouncements on public questions. Nor is it at 
all necessaiy, as there have never been two opinions among 
our couatiymen in regard to their great literary and poli- 
tical value. This, however, I venture to say without the 
least fear of contradiction — that, as they arc now made 
available to the public in a permanent form, they will be 
found of surpassing usefulness to every student of Indian 
public questions in'thp future. I may even go farther and 
claim for Sir Pherozeshah’s speeches and writings that the 
Indian statesman and administrator who wishes to ac- 
quire a firm grasp of the right principles of Indian govern- 
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merit and administration and who has the honourable 
(alas! so rare) ambition to keep himself rru cqurant with 
the thoughts, opinions and wishes of Educated India will 
find an invaluable guide in the following pages. « 
Eloquence, though a bad master, is a singularly useful 
sel'vant of a public man. The orattx’ who is fascinated 
with the sound of his own voice and ‘ inebrKited witj! the 
exuberance of his own verbosity ’ is a familiar enough 
figure in this as in other countries. Sir Pheroxeshah 
Alehta is not of this redundant species. Possessing in 
full measure what has been called the divine gift of elo- 
quence, our Congress Knight never allows mere flatulent 
rhetoric to do service for arguments or facts. Other- 
wise, he woukt not be the wonderful debater he has been 
universally admitted to be. What has been said of the 
oratory of Gladstone is applicable to Sir Pherozeshah 
Mchtaaswell; ‘ There was a lively imagination, which 
enabled him to relieve even dull matter by pleasing figures, 
together with a large command of quotations and illus- 
trations. There were powers of sarcasm, powers, how- 
ever, which he rarely used, preferring the summer 
lightning of banter to the thunderbolts of invective. 
There was admirable lucidity and accuracy in exposition. 
Here was art in the disposition and marshalling of his 
^guments, and finally — a gift now almost lost in Eng- 
and — there was a delightful variety and grace of appro- 
priate gesture. But above and beyond everything else 
■ which enthralled the listener, there stood out four quali- 
ties. Two of them were merits of substance — inventive- 
ness and elevation ; two were merits of delivery — force 
in the manner, expressive modulatiorp in the voice.’'* It 
is equally true, if not truer still, that in our country no 

one shows such swift resourcefulness in debate. Writes 

— — 

* James Bryce, Studicc in Contemporary Biography, p, 430, etc. 
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Mr. Bryce of Gladstone His readhiess, not only at 
catching a. point, but at making the most of it on a 
moment’s notice, was amazing.- * " Never was he 

seen a loss either to meet a new point raised by an 
adversary or to make the best of an unexpected incident. 
Sometimes he wouW amuse himself by drawing a cheer 
or a <:ontradiC:tion from his opponents, and \vould then 
suddenly turn round and use this hasty expression of 
their opinion as the basj^s for a fresh argument of his own. 
Loving conflict, he loved debate, and, so far from being 
confused oi’ worried by the strain conflict put upon him, 


his physical health was strengthened and his faculties 
were roused to higher efficiency by having tp prepare and 
deliver a great speech.’ Who can gainsay that the same 
high qualities in nearly as rich measure distinguish Sir 
Pherozeshah as a debater? And it is also true of him, 
what Mr. Bryce says of Gladstone, that ‘ the dignity 
and spontaneity which marked the substance of his 
speeches was no less conspicuous in their delivery. No- 
thing could be more easy and graceful than his manner 
on ordinary occasions, nothing more grave and stately 
than it became when he was making a ceremonial refer- 
ence to some public event or bestowing a meed of praise 
on^he departed.’ 

In the very able and interesting Introduction with 
which he fias kindly favoured this collection, my dear and 
honoured friend and leader, Mr. Dinsha Edulji Wacha, 
reviews at some length Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s distin- 
guished and eventful public life. I will not make any 
, detailed allusion to \t here. 1 may, however, be permitted 
just to jmheate how Comprehensive and representative 
Ins c.areer has been, how many weite the high and 
responsible positions our eminent countryman has wor- 
■•h.lyana honourably niled, equally ‘to his own credit 
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and to the advantage of the public. Even a hare enumera- 
tion of them is instructive. Sir Phero/'e'sliali •has been a 
member of the Bombay Corporation dui'ing a period of 
more than thirty-five years, and lieen thrice elected its 
Pi'esident. And when the history of local self-government 
in India comes to be written, it ‘will undoubtedly ‘be 
recorded that he is the greatest member of whon> any 
municipal corporation in the whole country could ever 
boast. He has similarly taken aij. active paid in the work 
of the Bombay University, of which he is so distinguish- 
ed an alumnus and so sagacious and wise a Fellow, and he 
was the most stalwart colleague of the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade in Hghtmg the educational battles of his Presi- 
dency in the University Senate. He has been a member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council for a period of fifteen 
years, and was on the Imperial Council for about three 
years, and must stand alone as having achieved the proud 
distinction of being the greatest of the Indian members of 
the Legislative Councils of India. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
was one of the founders and first secretaries, and has 
for more than ten years been President of the Bombay 
Presidency Association ; he is President of the Bombay 
Graduates’ Association ; he was President of the Fifth 
ombay Provincial Conference and of the Sixth InjJian 
ational Congress, of which he was one of the founders ; 
e was Chairman of two Reception Committees of the 
Congress at Bombay ; and he has filled many other 
positions too numerous to be mentioned. He has served 
the Motherland ably and faithfully for the best part of a 
life-time, and has his revrard in the respect and affection 
with which he is looked upon as tfieir greatest Jeader by 
a host of admirere all over the country ; which, next after 
the approbation of his own conscience, is the greatest 
prize a public man may aspire to. 
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1 count it a piece of singular good fortune that Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has kindly permitted me to inscribe 
this volume to him. While to millions of his country- 
men Mi\ Naoroji is a sacred personality, our dear and 
and venerable Grand Old Man has from the first inspired 
in me a very {peculiar affection and reverence and I am 
almost proud to think that his gracious name is-associat- 
ed with a work with which I have had something to do. 
There is, besides, a peculiar propriety in the dedication 
of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s Speeches and Writings to 
him. Not only that Sir Pherozeshah came early under 
the influence of that mastermind, when in London in the 
sixties of the last century preparing himself to join 
the Bar : he and Mr. Naoroji as well as Mr. Wacha 
belong to the same religious persuasion. In one of 
his papers printed in this collection Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta incidentally refers to India as the land ‘ which 
helped us (the Parsee community) in our hour of need, 
which gave us kindly hospitality^ in our exile and which 
has given us shelter and nourishment for 1,200 years.’ 
The Parsees have more than discharged any obligation 
India may have placed them under, and made her their 
debtor instead. Some of the brightest ornaments of 
the >.idian nation have been owned by the Parsee com- 
munity ; — industrial captains, merchant-princes and phi- 
lanthropists like the first Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and 
the late Mr. J. N. Tata, and political leaders like Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. D. E. 
Wacha. • These three greatest of Parsee political leaders 

and patriots are animated by the same lofty ideals and 

^1) 

have laboured with the same great ability and noble 
disinterestedness for the greater glory of* the Motherland 
and the greater happiness of her children. «>It may 


* ‘ The Retrospect,’ p. 279 of the text. 
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accordingly be rechoned a happy coincidence that horfi 
Messrs. ’Dadahliai and \\\'iclia are associnte\l with this 
humble efl'ort at bringing together some of the more 
notable utterances of (heir distinguished collcai^ie a»id 
c(i-rcligionist. 1 am glad to he able to present to the 
readers the likenesses of the illustrious trio. 

My grateful thanks are due to Sir Phei’O'/.eshah Mcht.'i 
for the kind permission he has accorded to me for 
bringing out this publication. /V'd I am deeply indebted 
to our much esteemed countryman, Mr. Wacha, who 
has placed me under great obligation by many acts of 
personal kindness and afl'ection, foi* the valuable Introduc- 
tion he has contributed at my request. To great natural 
ability and unrivalled knowledge of facts on nearl)* all 
subjects of Indian politics and economics — in which res- 
pect he may he regarded as the Sir Charles Dilke of India 
— i^lr. Wacha adds the advantage of lifelong friendship 
with Sir Pherozeshah. The two patriots have been so 
closely and inseparably associated in almost their whole 
public activity that the appreciation of Sir Pherozeshah 
with which the volume opens cannot hut derive peculiar 
force and authority from its authorship. I feel that the 
Introduction certainly enhances the value of this collec- 
tion. ^ 

My talented friend, Mr. M. Yenkanna Pantulu, of the 
Maharajah’s College, Vizianagram, has earned my thanks 
by laboriously setting himself to prepare the very useful 
analytical Index which is appended at the end of the work. 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to say here of my friend, 
that he is an unusually well-read man, — a literary recluse. 
I call him — who because of his habit of ‘ keepkig himself 
to himself’, is not^known to the public as he deserves to be. 

I must not omit to mention either my acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Sorabji Bomanji Munshi, assistant secre- 
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2 * INTRObUCflOiN. 

c 

of his country in London, his adopted land, with a faith 
which is as unbounded as it is hopeful and with an energj^ 
which is so phenomenal as to put to shame many a 
younger person than himself. 

If, however, there be one Indiapc more than another 
who by common consent has been recognized as standing 
next only to Mr. Dadabhai, it is the Honourable Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta, K.C.I.E. The former works six 
thousand miles awa}’, feeling convinced that after all it is 
the citadel, at the very heart and centre of the British 
Empire, which has to be stormed and captured, the citadel 
of vested interests and monopoly, of ignorance and preju- 
dice, and above all of an autocratic authority. The 
latter works in the country itself, nextdoor, so to say, of the 
actual governing authorities, but with equal disinterested- 
necs, faith and sagacity. It is only b}'^ means of work in 
these two different directions by men of such recognised 
worth that any material progress is possible of achieve- 
ment. The British electorate needs to be well-edu- 
cated and thorough I}' aroused as to the condition of 
India. It is only by persistent agitation carried on in 
England that that important object could be fulfilled. 
The average elector has to be instructed as to the true 
feelings and sentiments of the Indian people and flieir 
wants and wishes. This function Mr. Dadabhai, assisted 
by good English friends, specially Sir William 
Wedderburn, is discharging most nobl}^, at sublime per- 
Diial sacrifice ; while leaders of native thought in 
India, under the sagacious and practical leadership of 
Sir Pherozeshah, are equally discharging their respective 
• functions and from time to time as occasion offers, 
rivetting the attention of the governing authorities 
on the many just i.nd crying grievances of their country- 
men, now in their respective Provincial Ltigislative 
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Councils, now in the Viceregal' Legislative Council, 
sometimes from the platforms of public meetings, and 
annually from that of the different Provincial Conferences 
and thS Indian National Congress. 

Thus it will he evident the combined influence exerted 
in this two-fold manner on the rulers of the land 
here hnd in London. As a consequence, it has come. to 
be Liniviersall}^ recognized that so far as the Indian part 
of the work is concserned, there is none to-day to 
influence the Government at Calcutta in so marked a 
manner, with infinite sagacit}^ judicious discrimination, 
and ability as Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta. In the rank 
of distinguished Indians of light and leading it is conceded 
that there could be found no better leader for the ardu- 
ous and responsible work. Thus it is that by universal 
consent Sir Pherozeshah has come to enjoy the hegemony 
among his collaborateurs. He is pointed out with pride 
as the foremost leader in India. Like the distinguished 
Mr. Dadabhai he has strenuously devoted full thirt3'’-five^ 
years of his active life to public work uninterruptedly and 
unselfishly. Though his contemporaries are fully aware 
of this work, it is needful and important that the ris- 
ing generation, which is just entering on the active life of 
citi.Bens, as well as the j^ounger persons at our seminaries 
and colleges, should become fully cognisant of it. A record 
of it is essential in order that these may not onl^^ know 
and appreciate it hut be able to understand the nature of 
the leadership. 

The record is there, but all scattered. It may be read 
in his numerous papers and speeches, commencing from 
the very year that he launched himself into the public 
life of the country. But these scattered speeches and 
utterances needed the enthusiasm and assiduity bf some 
admirer* to collect and compile them in a compact and 
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readable volume/ Indeed the want of such a collectioh, 
well arranged and carefully discriminated, lists been felt 
for some time . past. The more that Sir Pherozeshah’s 
past and present activity in the public life of India^ in all 
its important ramifications, has come to be recognized 
and appreciated, the greater is tYie wish expressed to 
have his utterances collected in a permanent form.' -Sir 
Pherozeshah himself had often been requested by .friends 
to undertake the work himselft but his innate modesty 
has always shrunk from compliance with their earnest 
wish. It is, therefore, lucky, indeed, that at last an enthusi- 
astic and appreciative admirer has had the leisure, the 
enthusiasm, and the assiduity to undertake the work. And 
the Indian public will, no doubt, feel grateful to Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, the able and accomplished editor of that 
vigorous and well-conducted journal the Indian People, 
published at Allahabad, for having accomplished his self- 
imposed labour of love. 

It is no light work to sift the growing mass of the vari- 
ous speeches, on divers topics, small and great, made by 
Sir Pherozeshah since 1867, and select therefrom all 
that may be considered to be of .permanent value. Mr. 
Chintamani had had to wade through a vast quantity 
of printed matter, to winnow it and gather therefront the 
golden grain. That he has admirably succeeded in pre- 
senting a readable and most instructive volume goes with- 
out saying. It is no exaggeration to say that he has left 
lothing to be desired; and so far he has acquitted 
himself of his labour of love with credit. The com- 
pilation will be admitted on all hqjnds to be a valuable 
record of the solid and useful work accomplished by 
a talented son of India during the best portion of his 
life-time. It is th^e life-work of a person who has all 
through held before him a high ideal of Duty — the duty 
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of rendering to his countrjnnen such good, however 
little, as it* may lie in his power and ability. This life- 
work will be a stimulus to manj' of the rising generation 
to follotv the good example of such a noble worker. 

To the careful r<^ader of the speeches it will be 
abundantl}' clear that though Sir Plierox.eshah has spoken 
on a variety of topics of the highest pith and moment — 
on Imperial problems of a far-reaching character, on 
intricate pieces of legi^ation, equally far-reaching in 
their effects, on provincial administration in many of 
its important ramifications, on University and Municipal 
constitution and reform — each and all bear on their 
very face his own individuality, apprising us of a mind 
highly cultivated and attuned to take a broad and 
comprehensive survey of the divers problems presented 
for public discussion from time to time, fully prepai;ed 
to seize the salient features thereof, and turn to view their 
correct aspect and argue out the principal points logically 
and incisively so as to carry conviction home. But the 
speeches tell even something more. They give ample 
evidence of mastery of language at once polished, 
vigorous and manly. The perspicacity of thought, the 
elegant diction and the other specialities which lend no 
littleJtharm and grace to style, reveal theeloquent speaker; 
while the apposite anecdotes, the historical and other allu- 
sions, the telling comparisons, interspersed with railleiy, 
light banter, and gentle satire, proclaim the ready and 
effective debater. Manner and matter alike impress us. 
They have so impressed many a distinguished English- 
man who has heard Jiini on some platform or another. 
They have felt and expressed themselves admiring!}', 

9 

observing that Sir Pherozeshah possesses gifts of no 
ordinary character. If the speeches read well, it is 
superfluous to say they enliven hearers even more, 
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They are douhl}' entertaining and impressive. 
eloquent and practised a Parliamentary speaker as the 
late Air. Bradlaugh was charmed at the magnificent 
deliverance of Sir Pherozeshah at the Congress ‘of 1889 
h^ld in Bombay at which Sir William ^^’edderburn 
presided, and eqLially charmed was Sir Henry Cotton, the 
President, with the address he delivered at thk last 
Congress held in Bombay as the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee. Hundreds on hundreds have no doubt 
heard him in the Council Chamber, Imperial and Provin- 
cial, in the hall of the University and the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; and thousands upon thousands have 
heard him at one time or another from the platform of the 
Congress, at Calcutta and Bombay, Aladras, Allahabad, 
and Ahmedabad. They all must bear ample testimony 
to^the fact just stated. Though never specially trained to 
the art of oratory. Sir Pherozeshah’s rolling and eloquent 
periods charm the audience. He has the happy gift 
of placing the hearers from the verj^ first in, good 
humour; and he instinctively knows what to say and how 
to say it. The audience becomes immediate!}' attracted 
towards him magnetically, and the more enlivening, 
eloquent and instructive is his speech, the more it ex- 
presses its delight by ringing cheers and deafening 
applause. By long experience, Sir Pherozeshah has 
found the key to success in public speaking. He knows 
when to pitch the key of a given subject high, and when 
low : when to roar like the lion and when to coo like 
the gentle dove. He knows when to rail and ridicule, 
when to cover an adversary with humiliation, when to 
be gay and frolicsome, and . when to be grave m 
order to pour forth in all earnestness words of practi- 
cal wisdom and ^ the counsel of perfection. He might 
be sometimes mistaken. He might someiimes be 
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deceived. .All the i^ame, for the time being he makes 
a powerful iiiipression on the mind of his hearers. Un- 
trained to diplomacy, he has been Known at times to play 
his game with all the ability of a consummate dijjlomat. 
In the hall of the University and the Corporation, in the 
chamber of the Legislative Council, there is none so 
lynx-eyed to Hnd Haws in procedure and constitution. 
Indeed in this respect he would not unfavourably compare 
with any old ' Parliamerjfary hand ' and make his mark- 
even on the Hoor of the House of Commons, 'fhose who 
have closely watched his (lublic exireer for the last thirt\'- 
five years tell us how solidly, step by step, has Sir 
PheroKeshah built up his reputation as a leader. And 
now that he stands foremost in the ranivs of leading 
Indians in all parts of the country, it is genej'ally felt 

that he is born to lead. There are centered in his 

¥ 

person all the ability, all the versatilit\-. all the elan, all 
the independence, and all the courage which make one a 
leader of men. But a leadei’ without a following is 
like the general without his trusty soldiers. In the toil 
and turmoil of active pvd>iic life he who attains to leader- 
ship is also bound to maintain it. But the maintenance 
of that position is only possil>!e with a band of capable 
lieut<5nants etiually trained like himself. It is onK- with the 
assistance of such that success is possible and practical. 
We have yet to find in Indian public life one who is 
a Hercules by himself and is able to rely on his 
own unaided prowess to achieve miracles which the 
world will admire and applaud. If, therefore. Sir Phe- 
j'ozeshah rightly en,jo\;s to-day the hegemon}' of the great 
Indian community, he owes it not a little to those who 
have been associated with him foi’ 3 -eaVs and who so 
loyally second his eH'orts. A fundamental bifsis of 
agreemeirt is essential here. 1-or unless the leader and 
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his associates are in harmony witli tlie principles to 
he entbi'cecl and the hroatl policy to he pursued in 
reterence to the proi'ress of the country, it would 
he difhcult to hriii}^ important matters to a success- 
ful issue. DifVerences of opinio;'' must prevail. For 
every well-trained and well-halanced mind must view 
a particular problem fi*om its own jioint of view. But the 
differences must e.xisl only to he well ccmsidered and 
threshed out, in ordei* to come t'o some satisfactory agree- 
ment ultimately. 'file lai'ger success of Sir Plicro/csluih 
moi'e than that of any other Indian, in the public lile of 
the country, must he traced to this fact, namely, the har- 
mony of thought subsisting between himand his colleagues. 

Whatever distinction and success vSir Pherozeshah has 
attained must, however, he ascribed to the-quality of the 
education he received in his youth. It was a singularly 
lucUy circumstance for him. for the late Messrs. Ranade 
and Telang, and for some of the less known alumni of 
BIphinstone College that they had all an accomplished 
Principal of world-wide fame in the person of the late 
Sir Alexander Grant, the translator and expounder of the 
ethics of Aristotle at Oxford as far back as 1858. His 
brief principalship of four years (from 1862 to 1866) was 
every way remarkable in the annals of that institution. It 
was in reality an epoch-making one. It was there that the 
illustrious trio received their academic training. It was 
there, under that gifted philosophic scholar, that their 
mind underwent a severe discipline which eventuall}'^ pre- 
pared them for the active public life they all subsequently 
led. A broad and deep foundation in higher learning was 
laid. They all cultivated it for its own sake. History, 
philosophy and logic were taught by Sir Alexander Grant 
as these subjectschave never since been taught by any of 
his successors save the distinguished Principal Words- 
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plierc of Lincoln’s Inn witnessed tiie interesting cere- 
mony of bidding bis beloved teacher a cordial farewell and 
offering Iiim the congratulations of students and citizens 
aliUc in the ball of the I^ramj! Cowasji InstitiUe on his 
cilection to the coveted Principalsbip of lidtnburgh Uni- 
versity. But the training to which be subjected himself 
at the Bombay Bar at the outset has proved of the utmost 
service in his public cai'cer. I'or it is his forensic 
ability as a lawyer that has sto(?.d Sir Pherozeshah in good 
stead these many years. And well it may, for who in the 
Legislature is more useful than a barrister well versed 
in constitutional lore and a ready debater besides. Who 
will deny that the bar is * the most democratic of all pro- 
fessions,’ as that gi'eat democrat of the early eighties, no 
other than the Radical Mr. Chamberlain, declared in his 
address to the law students at Birmingham. It may be 
not uninteresting to give an extract from that speech 
though it is to be greatl}’’ regretted that he never took to 
law, for the discipline he might have received in the art 
of ratiocination might have been most instrumental to- 
day in preventing him from falling into the many pit-falls 
and fallacies of his ‘ fiscalitis ’ nostrum. Here, however, 
is what Mr. Chamberlain said about the democratic pro- 
fession of the bar. ‘ Merit, industry, and ability i\re the 
passports — unfailing passports to success ' L Lawyers 
are an adjunct to civilisation ~ I am bounc\' to say that 
I think the history of this country would lose veiy greatly 
and be infinitely the poorer if we were to strike from it 
the work of lawyers * * Canning and Burke and many 
others of our most distinguished statesmen and legisla- 
tors disciplined their mind by its study and founded them- 
selves upon an accurate knowledge of its principles and 
practice. Lawyers at many critical periods of our his- 
tory have been the champions of the rights of the people, 
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and the defenders of their liberties; they^have been fore- 
most in resistance to the unconstitutional encroachments 
of authority ; they have been the wisest and strongest 
among iiliose who have advocated and carried necessaiy 
and beneficent reforms.’ Is it necessary to remind th^ 
reader in this place tha't it is the mind of Sir Pheroze- 
shah R3 disciplined by law that has enabled him. to advo- 
cate a large number of reforms, to mould the legislation 
not only of his own Presidency but that of all India, and 
to resist to the uttermost legal measures calculated to 
inflict the greatest mischief and hardship on individuals 
as well as on the pOople at large. The sti’enuous opposition 
which he led first in the Town Hall and afterwards in 
the Bombay Legislative Council two years ago in re- 
ference to the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill, of 
ill fame, which brought no credit to its misguided author, 
was a monumental instance of that lawyer-like but co?i- 
stitutional resistance to which Mr. Chamberlain referred 
in his speech; while the Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, 
which he was so actively instrumental in framing, is 
another of that constitutional reform which has proved 
so beneficial to the individual liberty of the rate-payers 
and the progress of civic affairs in Bombay. India owes 
it, again, to the foresight and sagacity of this admirable 
constitutional lawyer, the modifications he was able to 
carry through in reference to the Police Act in the Vice- 
regal Legislative Council, an Act which might have been 
infinitely worse to-day in its operation than it actuall^'is. 
Again, it was only the other day that he succeeded in 
the local Legislative Council in fighting strenuously 
against trade monopoly.' There was an attempt made 
to obtain a short-timed monopoly in the matter of motor- 
cars. Had the attempt been successful, the monopoly 
would have proved intolerable to the citizens of Bombay 
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SO loiif' as it IHstecl. How much is it to he wished 
that Sir Phcrozeshah had been in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council during the passage oT the Official Secrets 
Bill and the Universities Bill! Is there the trdightest 
^loubt that his stern advocacy would have considerably 
changed for the better the desfinies of the two most 
unpopular and misctiievous measures of Government? 
Thus it is that owing to the firm grasp Sir Pherozesliah 
has acquired in his legal profession of jealousi}' guarding 
the rights, privileges and liberties of tlie people that makes 
him in all public matters to resolutely resist all encroach- 
ments, whether by individuals or corporate bodies or by 
the State itself. Scores of instances might he adduced of 
the vigorous stand made by him against repeated attempts 
of the last mentioned authorit}' to override the Municipal 
law. The rate- payers of Bombay have reasons to be 
grateful to their city Hampden for his many successful 
combats on their behalf against encroachment on their 
Municipal preserve, notoriously in the matter of Police 
charges. 

Thus his education under the special circumstances 
related and his legal training have been of the greatest 
service to Sir Pherozeshah in his maiij'-sided public 
activities. Their combined influence may be traced in 
many of his important utterances. A third element, too, 
which has proved of no inconsiderable service may be 
seen in his case in his three years’ stay in London. He 
happened to be there during the final stage of that great 
agitation which led to the second Reform Bill of 1867. 
The decade commencing with 1860 was indeed one of the 
most important epochs in the political history of the Bri- 
tish people. It tvas the decade which witnessed the revo- 
lution in the fiscal policy of England under the financial 
statesmanship of that prince of public finance, William 
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Hwnrl (iladstonc. It saw CobdL’n's Free Trade Treaty 

with France.* it wtlnessctl the spectacle <»r that 

j^roat utilitarian .and political philosopher, no other than 

dohn SUarl .Mill, entering the portals of St. Stephen’s. 

It .saw the t^i'eal struftf^les of the cha.ss nt'ainst the mass 

as carried on by the jtlhnt representatives on each side 

in the ‘House of Commons. It saw the rivalry of llic two 

m’cat parties and the irretrievable fall of one of them. It 

saw the dcstiatctinn f>f the^Tories anil the rise, Phu.-nix- 

lil.'C. from the ashes of obsolete \VhigjP[ism, of that sturdy 

Liberalism of which Gladstone was the «rcat standard- 

bearer. It was the same decade which witne.ssed the rise 

of the worUintt classes and that historical agitation which 

culminated in Hvdc Parh. Indeed those ten venrs were 
<¥ ^ 

years of the mightiest changes in the political and linan- 
cia! history of England. It saw the old order of things 
pa.ssing away and the new spirit of stout IJhcralis'm 
planting itself (irndy on the debris of the traditions of 
the antiquated N\'liigs and the still more antiqt/ated 
and chaotic Tories. Sir Pherozeshah w.as there ns an 
outside spectator, hut Keenly interested in watching 
those historic and heroic struggles and profiting by them. 
Better object-lessons in British politics and its turmoils 
he cnuld not have learned elsewhere. He took a firm 


grasp of the principles <m which the two grvat parties 
in the House of Commons respectively endeavottred 
to inthiencc the electors. It ntay he assumed t!;at 
he revolvei! in his own mint!, wh.ich were the }?fUcr 
and r.'Uionad prittciples to atiopt for his own giuilance. 


The stttrdv Libesulism. then at the r.ersith of its influence, 
.as direelcil hv ih.c genius of Bright and GS;u!s?one. must 


h.ave made a deec* impression on his youBiful h-.i 


\:nM mind, and if h.e embraced 
Color.r of J>is politic^', it ntay he 


!..ihcr-'d.ism a-: 

1 

t.alen an* gr.imed* that 
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(lid so niter lull Conviction. In Indian nIVairs speciall}'-it 
was essential that Liberalism, the creed of the progre.s- 
sives, should prevail. At any rate youn^j Mr. Mehta must 
have concluded from what he saw and learned dtM*inf» his 
three years' sta}’ in Iinqland what valuable lessons he 
would carry bach to India on his return. If even after 
well nij^h .forty ye.ars he is still a follower of the '.sturdy 
Lihcr.'dism of the sixties. It must he owinij to his strong 
convictions, though meanwhile that creed itself has 
undergone a great change and is being slowly supplanted 
by Radicalism. It is not at all surprising, therefoi’e, 
that all through his piddic career Sir Pheroxeshah has 
remained progi’cssivc, no doubt tempered by the political 
conditions of this ofUcial-ridden countiy. In matters 
fiscal we find him equally advanced and in harmony with 
the best fiscal tendencies of the time. He is undoubted- 
l3''an advocate of I-^rec Trade albeit that he holds certain 
definite views in connexion with the nascent industries 
now slowly springing up in India. Its economic condi- 
tions are such as need a modification in details while 
holding fast by the broad principles of that fiscal creed. 

Lastl}^ the example of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was 
devoting himself in the daj’s of his early domicile in Eng- 
land with as much ability, energy, and unboundedefaith 
to the promotion and welfare of his countiwmen as he 
is doing to-da}' with the mature experience of full forty 
j^ears, could not but have its influence on the mind of 
3^oung Mr. A'lehta. He had seen him discharging his 
patriotic dut}' with all the zeal of the martyr towards the 
land of his birth. What lofty sentiments he entertained, 
what high ideals of Dut}^ he (Conjured, and what self- 
sacrifice he chedl’fullj^ underwent to achieve his object. A 
purer ^tnd more disinterested ambition never possessed 
a son of India, Mr. Dadabhai, even in the sixties, was 
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th£ very Avatar of stern and unrelentingl)uty and a noble 
example to young Indians. 

It was in pursuance of this ambition of his life, to dis- 
charge Itts duty to the best of his power and ability to- 
wards his countrymen, that Mr. Dadabhai first founded 
the London Indian Society with the genuine sympathy and 
co-opefation of a few retired Anglo-Indians, and, later 
on, the East India Association, for successfully main- 
taining which he single-ljandedly worked to obtain the 
necessary funds. Luckil}’ for Mi*. Pherozeshah he found 
in both the societies an excellent field to train himself for 
that active public career which since his return to India he 
has pursued with such credit to himself and advant- 
age to the count!*}*. Many an excellent paper on Indian 
topics was read and discussed at the East India Associa- 
tion and Mr. Pherozeshah seems to have taken a part 
in that discussion as is evidenced by the publislied 
proceedings. It is a matter of regret that the rising 
generation should be almost wholly ignorant of the 
early work of that useful institution. More solid work 
was never transacted. The journals published by that 
body may be read by every educated Indian even to- 
day with the greatest profit, highly informing and instruc- 
tive sis they are on many an Indian topic, the end of some 
of which has not yet been witnessed. Anyhow Mr. Phe- 
rozeshah used to attend the meetings of these organisa- 
tions where an equally able and every way public-spirited 
young Bengalee, in the person of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, 
was to be discovered, admiring Mr. Dadabhai and catch- 
ing his fervour and spirit. It is doubtful whether the trio 
at the time ever entertained the notion, even remotely, 
that twenty years later they would all join hands, with 
other able and capable Indians, in laying the foundation 
of the gr,eatest organisation that the country has ever 
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atui .Mt'. C. 1 1 nui- i jt*.* to C.ifi-'itft.i t'> t*’!!"” 
thr a.un-‘ ptMfVs tl’.',-:-.-! Stu a.. ijo-.Vi.n«T, is 

whirliMi* of '{'ifU.-, ;uhl tiii: i-.nif .f of events. It 

u'.r-« the Hi’ert I’tll v.'iu.-ii lifst tn.uK: cihic.iteai 

Itulin piila.itv ;uul thi'on, ay, to ptiis.i{>- atuI tfifob in 
perfect hai'inony. l•’ronJ i \ tl co:n< tIyp)!i.l. Si> the evil 
of the iliscreclitabie ,\nj‘lo. Itulian aiptatioti awohe Inili-t 
to unite in her own best interests. It was th.it aifitatinii 
which eventually leil to the institution of the Conifress. 
And by a happy concatenation of circunistances the 
three stalwarts aj^ain met. tiiis time on the Conifress 
platform, joined hands, ami made themselves the Iculers 
of the movement which has now laid its foundations 
broad and deep in the country. 

But they say the lineaments of the man are discerned in 
the child or youth. The lineaments of the two younger 
leaders of the Congress were to be clearly discerned in their 
maiden literary ehorls in the rooms of the London Indian 
Society and the Bast India Association. The one. with a 
natural bent towards Mindu law. in which he has since 
distinguished himself as a master and an authority, read 
a paper on that abstruse subject, while the otfier on the 
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educational system of the Presidency of Bombay on which 
he is considered an expert, next only to the late Messrs. 
Ranadc and Telang. Both are remarkable for their pre- 
cocity. JiFor they both wrote the papers at the early age 
of 22! The fact of the precocious condition of their rcs-»^ 
pective minds would become evident to those who would 
care to' study them to-day, nearly forty years after they 
were written ! It seems as if thc}' were wi'itten b}' persons 
of a maturcr age and ripey experience. 

It will be seen on a glance at the present collection 
that the papers and speeches of Sir Pherozeshah have 
been more or less arranged in a chronological order. Mr. 
Chintamani has so far exercised judicious discrimination, 
for the arrangement enables the reader to follow the 
sequence of experience and action in the public career 
of that personage from stage to stage. The evolution 
could be closely watched and the epoch-making utterances 
easily car-marked. Take Education for instance. Mark 
the thoughts and the practical suggestions made in 
his very first paper and compare them with his latest 
reflections on the same subject, speciall)- on University 
reform, as expressed only a few months ago. Let the 
reader ponder on the following extract from that paper 
whicl; discloses his earlier views on the necessity of 
Higher Education in this country. ‘The question of 
popular education is perfectly legitimate as the great 
educational question of the day, in England and other 
countries of Europe, where means for a high education 
are simply a patrimony. But it would be perfectly 
absurd and out of time and place to ascribe to it the 
same pre-eminence in India. An elementary knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, however widely 
diffused, would no more be able to break and ’loosen 
the hard, ground of traditional prejudice than children’s 
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hatchets of paper, however numerous, would suffice "'to 
clear a jungle. Without disparaging in ‘the least the 
modest usefulness of elementary education, it may be 
laid down that in India it must yield precedence to the 
^question of high liberal education. True, such higher 
education would not be received and taken advantage of 
by crowds of eager scholars ; but we universally^’find in 
the history of almost every great movement, in the pro- 
gress of civilisation, in the histqry of all reformations and 
revolutions of the world that it is these few men who do 
the work of the renovation of the masses, who-endowed 
with real earnestness, deep thought, and comprehensive 
insight, create and mould the new ideas, and transfer 
them thus ready-made to the multitude, to be received 
by them on their authority and example.’ It will be 
seen from this long extract how far back Sir Pheroze- 
sfiah held the same view which he propounds to-day but 
with the added experience gained in the interval as an 
active worker and syndic of the Bombay University. 
That experience simply emphasises his original views on 
the far-reaching and vivifying influence of Higher Edu- 
cation in this country, the further advance of which a 
reactionary Viceroy, in his presumption, and under the 
misguided policy of distrust of the educated classeq. has 
endeavoured, but vainly as time will show, to arrest by 
means of legislation. 

Another striking instance of the insight and sagacity 
of Sir Pherozeshah at an early age may be discerned in 
the proposals he made in 1871 in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation during the course of the agitation for muni- 
cipal reform on the basis of representation. Half a dozen 
recommendations were made by some of the then leading 
members with a larger and longer experience of Munici- 
pal life in the city than Air. Alehta. There was,, however. 
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.1 f.itAl fi:uv Ahnui Ihem which ncci‘';‘'.;r.’ily Ici! I*”* thrir 
rejection. T/’> him it .-ippcnrcd extremely }nn|4jc;!l tlmt 
hccAUKc n .Mnnicipnl Otirnnus^^toncr h;ui over-rnl< 1 en (hr 
provixiny^ of the law nn<l the KesoisitiontJ <jf the Corpora, 
tion, it v.as !)cce.s*^arv to .alter the constitulfofj it^ielf .'.tu! 
introiluce- divit!e<! i‘cspun*^ihility — that is to ‘^ny, to vaoii al! 


executk'c function^ in a inuls'of twelve inKtertii of one I 


mode of reaKonini; revealed the itnpr.acticai character of 
the refornv^ suf'j^ested. A Inrj'cr and br<j;u!er experience 
of mnnictpal government in the more advanced cities <»f 
Great Britain and tlte United States might have informed 
the reformers that for carrying on the executive functions, 
appertaining to a populous local self-government, it wa*^ 
universally recognised that a single responsible person 
was hotter than a do-/en persons witlt divided respnnsihi- 
lily which practically ‘Signified no responsihility whatever 
Such great social philosophers as Mil! and fderhc'rt 
Spencer had slated so, Por a city lilte B<md>ay the 
proposed reform was not only of a hachward character !>ut 
wholly impr.'icticahle. Its .adoption would have resulted 
in :« complete hre.ah-down. Tin: remedy would have 
proved worse than the disease, l-rcsh v.ith hu: expe- 
rience of local self-government in Bnghnul.and supported 
by the practic.al principles so ahly advocated hy John 
Stuart Mill, which even to-d.ay fiav'e .stood the test of 


revolving time, .Mr Pheroreshnh ptninted out to his erd- 
leagues in the Ci'rpor.'stion t!;e impr.actic.al character f»f a 
Council of Twelve di'-ch.arging the exeeutJVc itincitcin, 
connected v/ith a city hire ITunJ'.iy, numl'cring eigh.t l:d;h'> 
of stiuk, even ^vlu'a ;t*-sir.ted h^.' a v.dio’e-tirr.e itfacer, h.n 
eul'iect to ilteir tirddrs* and {n-tructron*.. He • trt.eiglv 
op.pv'>red the recomar.endatson and advr-c-Ved tit*' ret.-ntj ot 
«.d ;-i .,jne<e executive idh.v'er, le..-: fully r.'-'r* .-rv ild.- to ir.c 
C'.^rpjr;Uiv>u, V, nh certatn sruA-geard':, S - tera, m.er.l e,,- t-c 
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of the utter futility of the proposal of the reformers that 
he deemed it his duty to educate the citizensjn the matter. 
Accordinirly, he read a paper on municipal reform in the 
hall of the Framji Cowasji Institute wherein he ^severely 
condemned the reformers’ proposals and courageously 
'suggested his own scheme. But,o.s is usual, the populace 
followed their misguided leaders who were thei,'; idols. 
Young Air. Mehta was a novice in public life and could 
not be considered an authority. So the}' vigorously hissed 
him, while he laughed at their and their idols’ short-sight- 
edness. And in this case the adage was realised that he 
laughs most who laughs last. For, as a matter of fact, 
as the agitation grew in volume and eventually compelled 
the Government to introduce a Municipal Reform Bill 
into the Legislative Council, the constitutional scheme, 
as originaliy limned and formulated by Mr. -Mehta, came 
to be recognised there as the most sensible and practical. 
Thus the budding barrister and citizen ultimately earned 
his first civic triumph. What his conceptions of a 
citizen’s duties were might be reproduced here. While 
admiring the ‘‘boldness, energy and earnestness ’ of the 
reformers, he regretted that ‘ they did not combine 
qualities equally necessary — moderation, wisdom and 
far-sightedness. The self-constituted leaders of popular 
movements have a twofold duty to perform. It is not 
sufficient for them to stand forth boldly to give loud 
utterance to the confused and incoherent popular cries. 
It is not sufficient for them to re-iterate and proclaim 
the popular indiscriminate wailings and inconclusive 
analyses of the public grievances. There is another and 
a higher duty cast upon them, the" duty of guiding and 
rolling the movement in its proper path, of extricating 
it from the confusion of words and thoughts under 
which it usually labours, of analysing the genuine and 
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substantial causes of it, of discovering' and proposing 
measures weU. adapted to meet the end in view.’ These 
reflections may seem common-place, but we have to bear 
in mindjithe time when they were uttered. It was a 
young man of twenty-six, at the very threshold of public^ 
life, who was endeavouring to impress his own views on 
his elders by many years, citizens of long experience in 
public life and otherwise well-known for their practical 
business capacity and highjntelligence. 

A third striking instance of the same maturity of 
thought at an early age might be adduced in order to 
demonstrate the fact, that from the very outset of his 
public career Mr. Mehta had a firm grasp of first princi- 
ples and a vigorous power of ratiocination on practical 
sut\jects touching not only local but the country’s wel- 
fare — a grasp and power rarely to be met with among 
educated Indians at a very early age. The third specim^li 
of his precocity may be discerned in the admirable 
observations he made in another paper, also read before 
the Bombay public, on 27th April 1870, on Clause Sixth 
of the East India Bill which was then being amended by 
the House of Commons at the instance of the late 
Sir Stafford Northcote, afterwards the first Earl of 
Iddesjeigh, ably supported by the late Professor Fawcett. 
It had reference to the expediency of ‘giving additional 
facilities to“the natives of India for employment in the 
Civil Service of Her Majesty in India.’ In other words, 
it was the Bill which constituted what was till lately 
known as the Indian Statutory Civil Service. It should 
be remembered that the Bill was brought forward with 
the best and noblest ol:’ intentions, namely, to offer more 
extensive employment to Indians in the higher offices of 
the administration. It was cordially supported — jat any 
rate its principle — by the Duke of Argyll, by the late Lord 
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Salisbury (then Viscount Cranbourne), by Mr. (now Sir 
Mountstuart) Grant Duff and others. Nothing, therefore, 
but objections of a most grave character prompted Mr. 
Pherozeshah to advance adverse criticism ag^mst it 
criticism which seven years of practical working of the 
Statutory Civil Service amply jiTstified and which was 
further ^confirmed by the Public Service Commission 
appointed by Lord Dufferin in 1886. Mr. Mehta thought 
that in itself it embodied ‘ a measure of such a pernicious 
tendency ’ that he for one would have welcomed its 
rejection. What then were his objections ? Firstly, he 
observed ‘ that it strikes a fatal blow at the principle 
of competition in the Civil Service of India; secondly) 
that it receives and encourages the promotion of political 
jobbery; thirdly, that it destroys the unity and esprit 
de corps of the service, and fourthly, that it is unjust 
dnd demoralising to the natives themselves.’ All these 
objections have been urged in the paper referred to 
with such a wealth of facts and illustrations, such force 
' of reasoning, and such remarkable sagacity as to make 
one pause and consider whether it was possible fu*" 
a young Indian of twenty-two years to have given such 
emphatic expression to them. Indeed his warnings and 
premonitions in this particular respect seem to bf 
phetic, when considered by the light of subsequent events 
which occurred, and the observations made b'y the Public 
Service Commission after recording a mass of well 
informed and most reliable evidence on the working 
of the Statutory Civil Service. The paper deserves 
to be widely read and studied even now in order to be 
convinced of the correctness cJf my statement as to the 
intellectual precocity of Mr. Mehta at a very early age. 
It tempts me to quote the sapient reflection made in 
that very paper touching men of exceptional ability 
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wli \3 had made their mark in their acaciemical career ; 
‘That those men who distinguish themselves most in 
academical competition when they are young, are the men 
who in jifter life distinguish themselves most in the 
competition of the world.’ Mr. Pherozeshah could not, 
at the time have been at all conscious how the reflection;/ 
would a’lso apply to him in after years. 

So far as to the first stage in the public life of Mr. 
Mehta. The second stagp may be j ustly said to have 
been reached when the brilliant Triumvirate, consisting 
of Mr. Budruddin Tyabji; Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
and Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang, stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the platform in the Town Hall on the eventful 
28th April 1883, and demonstrated to the world of India 
how calmly, .how soberly, yet how sagaciously cultured 
Indians, brought up in the best school of instruction by .. 
high-minded and philosophic masters of thought, coulci 
comport themselves and give expression to the thoughts 
burning within them on a grave subject in the midst of 
intense heat and excitement unprecedented in the annals 
of British India. That subject, it is needless to say, 
referred to the measure introduced by the Indian Govern- 
ment known as the Ilbert Bill — a beneficent measure of 
State having for its object equality before the law without -- 
distinction of race and creed, but on which Anglo-Indians, 
m the heat of passion and racial prejudice, completely 
lost their head and forfeited their previous reputation 
for toleration of opposite opinion and sobriety of thought 
and language. Only those who were present at that 
great meeting could realise the triumph that that brilliant 
Triumvirate achieved by their respective addresses on 
that disagreeable subject and the example they set in 
manners, let alone arguments and cogent reasbning, 
to the agitated and angry Anglo-Indian politicians in 
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Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere. The three speakers 
rose to the height of the occasion and covered themselves 
with universal praise by the judicial serenity, candour 
and impartiality with which they respectively 'delivered 
.themselves of their burthen. Here is the declaration of 
political faith which Mr. Mehta made at the historic 
meeting. ‘ If I entertain one political conviction more 
strongly than another, it is that this country, in falling 
under British rule, has fallen into the hands of a nation 
than which no other is better qualified to govern her 
wisely and well. Look among all the leading nations of 
the world, and you will not find one who, both by her 
faults and by her virtues, is so well adapted to steer 
her safe on the path of true progress and prosperity. 
^ In setting up as a critic of Englishmen in India, 

I fully recognise that I do not set up any claim of 
s\(periority. I do not set up as a superior person who 
could have done better under similar circumstances. ^ ^ 
At the same time I feel confident that Englishmen will 
frankly admit that this circumstance gives them no 
immunity from criticism, nor gives them any right to 
be impatient if they are judged by the principles they 
themselves have introduced and taught as the principles 
on which their work in this country must be ^finally 
judged.’ To this political creed regarding the rulers 
of the land he has uniformly and unswervingly adhered. 
It was owing to this fact that Mr' Mehta was able to 
offer to his hearers a few pertinent criticisms which 
J the burning topic of the day demanded. It was alleged by 
the impassioned Anglo-Indians that the Bill in itself was a 
matter of little moment, but their fears were aroused as it 
indicated the shifting of the foundations of British power 
in India ! ‘ Denouncing the wisdom ' of the declared 

policy of the Crown, they boldly say that India has been 
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conquered by force and must be governed by force. In 
preaching this, gospel of might they have found a devoted 
supporter dn England in Sir Fitz James Stephen and a 
somewhsj; doubtful one in Lord Salisbury. They ridicule 
the policy of righteousness as one of weak sentiment^ 
and seem almost to "■'adopt, with scarcely disguised 
approval, the vigorous summary of their position given 
by Mr. Bright in his own peculiarly happy manner, that 
having woi'i India by breaking the Ten Commandments, it 
is too late now to think of maintaining it on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Our European friends 
will pardon me if I say that a good many of them have a 
sneaking, when they have not a pronounced, partiality for 
the proposition while they consider that the platitude about 
England’s duty to India, and the other quotations from 
Lord Macaulay and others about a “ policy of national 
wisdom, national prosperity, and national honour” ha^ 
no business to intrude in practical politics but are 
only good enough to be spouted by native orators oniV'' 
public occasions.’ Englishmen are so apt to forget the 
foundations on which the British Empire in India really 
rests that it is needful, notably in these days when so much 
of hollow cant is heard about Imperialism and the burden 
of the^ White Man in this ancient country, to remind them 
of what they are and what is their' true duty. The 
quotation frOm Mr. Mehta’s speech aptly does that neces- 
sary service. When Englishmen say that India is won 
by the sword, they do not, Mr. Mehta observed, ‘ do 
justice to themselves.’ For they do not then read Indian 
history aright. ‘ England has won India not simply by 
the sword, but in a largfe measure by the exercise of 
high moral and intellectual qualities which have not only 
guided its victories, but have always been on the alert to 
neutralise its baneful influences.’ The policy of force is 
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qoiqM saoiAjas a|qBn|BA aq; uo ajoiu 8;Hnp o; snoipa; aq 
p]noA\ ;j ‘Hipuj ;o sajoqs aq; uo ;oo; Bui;;as ;say Aiaq; 
no jfiud {B/Coj aq; ;sooob 'o; pa;oaias iiaaq aAuq pinoo 
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aoanos B pauiaap si ;i piiy •;oy ;uasajd aq; jo Xouaaano 
aq; Suunp suoi;oajip ;uajajjip aa^iq; asaq; ui paAaiqoB 
uaaq SBq ssaoons ‘aa;Baj§ uaAa a-^CB ‘auiBs aqx /Aio 
&q; JO uoi;b;iubs puB ;uaiuaA04diiii aq; joj s§ui5[B;jiapun 
jBajg pa;Bi;iui iC[;oaaip SBq ;i ‘iC|pjiq; puy *s;uaui;jBdap 
aAi;noaxa aq; ui siujojaj ;Baj§ paonpoa;ui SBq ;i ‘XipiiODag 
'•paiii§Biui JO itA\oio[ ;C[[BJiaua3 si UBq; qaoA\ aAi;B§au 
[Hjasn ajoui auop sBq ‘aiqBuosBaaun puB aiqBuosBOj 
‘iusioi;iJO siq; jo JiBaj aqx •iusioi;i»io ;ub;suoo s;i Xq 
saraaqos a;BijdojddBUi puB pajapisuoo-[ii ‘iC;sBq uo §ui 
-qaBquia tuoaj viaiioissimiiiOQ qjj; pa;uaAavid SBq ;i ‘/Cpsaig , 
: asDBoaq ‘papaaoons , sa{;iAiiooad giiiiqB; paSaqB s;i jo a;ids 
UI , uoi;BaodjO0 aqj;, 'uoi;Bvi;siujuipB [Bdioiunp^ XBquiog 
aq; jo ssaoons aq; Xbi ;sBd aq; iii ajaqA\ ;no‘^ pa;uiod 
f aq ;uanboia §uixba\ uaqjL /qoi;-B a[oqA\ aqjjo auo;s^aq 
aq; si ;i uoi;jod ;uB;jodiui ;soui s;i aq b; pajapisuoo 
iCi;q§ij SI AVBi [Bdioiun];/\f *ino jo uoi;;iod [Bubi;n;T;suoo 
^ §uiqj[OA\ puB §uipuB;sjapun yCjisBa 
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p> lunjSAS piO .P> iioipuiMojo.i nqi 'iioqu'/ipAp .loq^iq 
pqj opii .ir>A\Oj r>m jo uoqd.iosqi: mu si i:jpiil ui uoij 
-rnnpn tun: nmouMMr:d ?s.ijj r>ij:j noii9|.] 'ssminsipjiqo 
p 9 p:.nu*'’.'iu()r> omi quns pm: ‘Aminjui sp m A|.n:rt pojuijs' 
.ir-iipo nip ‘pooiiumu ipp jo npud pm: ipjiuo.qs mp qpAv 
MuiANOih’ RpANo.tn m j\:nbmin ^soui suoqr.zqiAp oa\:i jo 
.->nin:.R:r'ddi; snor>m:pnuus nip jo imp n|duus mp luo.p pou 
ApiinpiA:-] ^:i-!P”I -'<1? .inA\sin: nun:s mp |pA\ pipi 

•npi ip suonisod nAUnndsn.i .pnqi }o snpnp pimiqod pm: 
[KjODS snoi.ntA ntp (ti snssv:p ]p: jo ‘p.nqmms p:npi m: .10 
p:nim: m: .inpi: .inqjtn •Appqmdupi: isniiViiq mp nmipm 
--sn.miimi n:.lm^n^; ipinu sji m nq ppioAi .inAvsm: nip p:ijA\ 
ANorn] n/A 'Aunui.inp .m 'nmir.i.j ‘pmqWipi <>} pndsn.i ipiA\ 
liui n.tn.'A iiopsmih mp \\ /ripuj jo snApini nqi nirnnpn 


oi siduinnr ip: .?<• uip; pm: pun p:n.i mp si iinp\\ 

.•Pl^ui nn.p 

s}i m 31 nmrpi pm: 'ii .mptsiion Aippn.irn nA\ luip A.u:ssnnmi. 
‘n.toin.inip ‘si 31 -sm.ioj nnbsnio.i^: a'.iaa .inpim smupmuos 
•iMuba: pm; uiubu: s.iunddtrn.i 31 ‘pnapui : nmiupodim npp: 
-jnpisuon 30 ipps SI iiupsnnb .nqn.miu.in x-ojMiiv ni] ]^ 

•uipiij *p» nplond mp jo snssup |p: jo U()p\:.iniinb;n.t 
p:n.i mp baninnpn j<» npp:th:n impurmpn jo,sm:mii .{pio mp 
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suoi:^npA9j pLiH siioi;i3iiuoj3j aip jp JO iCjojsiij aqj ur Po|; 
-■BziiTAio JO ssaj^ojd 9ip in jusiuaAora j-esag ^CasAg jsouip 
JO vfjopiq 9i{j^ irr puy i^ynsjoArun 9 Av ;ng -/Cbs ppioAv 

SJSIIIIAJH3 9lp SB ‘pog JO J99p 9l[J ^^|9ApBJHdlUOD ‘A\9J 

iCj9A -e — A\9j 13 oj pguyuoD gq pynoAV ji ‘onaj i sj\3pqos 
jggng JO spA\ojD iCq jo ggnjiiHApp uoqBj pun p9Ai909J oq 
:}ou ppioAV uoijnonpg q§iq qons-‘9nJX ’uopnonpg pjgqq 
qgrq jo uorjsonb gqj oj 90U9p999Ad ppiiC pniu jt "Bipuj 
HI pqj UAVop ppi gq iCniu ji ‘uopngnpg yCjnjugiugp jo ssgu 
-pijgsn jsgpoiu gqj jsngj gqj ui giiignandsip pioqjiyw 

•gjgunr 

n jngp oj soyjns ppioAv ‘snojgmnu j9A9A\oq 'jgQnd jo 
sjgqojnq spgappqo imq:^ ggjpnfgad ]niioyjTpnjj jo punojg 
pjnq gqj ugsooj pun qngjq oj gyqn gq gjoiu ou p]noA\ 
‘pgsnjjip AppiAV jgAgAVoq ‘oijgraqjun pun ‘guijuAv pun 
‘gurpngj jo ggpgjAioujj Xjnjugiugjg uy ‘UTpui ui gouguiiug 
-gad gmns gqj ji oj gqijgsn oj oonyd pun giuij jo rjno pun 
pjnsqn iCpggjjgd gq ppioAV ji pig •iCuounajnd n iCjdmis gan 
uoijnonpg qgiq u aoj sungiu gagqAV ‘odoang jo sgyjjunoo 
agqjo pun pun|gug lu ‘vCnp gqj jo uoijsgnb jnuoijnonpg 
jngjg 9iif sn ^gjumijiggy Xpggjjgd si iioijnonpg anjndod 
JO uoijsg'nb gqjL i uoijnonpg y^agqiy pgqno si jnqA\ jo jaos 
gjqissod jsgqgiq gqj jou ji ^gsodjiid n ipns aoj iCanssgggu 
gq ppiOAi uoijnonpg jo jjos jnqAi jng ‘uoijnzqiAio pjo 
gqj qjTA\ gjddnag oj pgA\ojyn i^ygjns gq ung ji gaojgq 
JI gjnpgjddn pun punjsjgpun oj gpnui gq jsniu puiiu 
iinipuj gqj^ 'pgpunoag si qjnaj agqgiq aigqj qoiqAv uo 
sjoojd gqj jnq ‘spggjo pgpj^s sji jjn iCpo jou jt qjiAV 
guijq jsniu jj 'pgjjnoggn pun pgddinbg ./Cnnj guioo jsntu 
LioijnzqiAio Avgu gqj ‘i^pans pun ^jpijssgoons AnA\ sji 
uiAv ojL* qnoijiiod pun ynpos ‘saggunp jsgAnag gqj qjiAv 
jqgnnaj gq ppioAV poiagd uoijisunaj n quns 
•jnoqjiAV ggpgpvouq jo gougjgad gqj pun ‘gounynjgd qsi 
-ppip ‘ggugwgdxg pun ggn oj gougagAgaai ‘spuiiu Avoyynqs 
JO sjjiinj jsaoAV ■ gqj qjiA\ ‘pgjunnj iCjjsnf pun ‘pgjunnj 
gq oj gjquiy giuoggq uoos ppiOA\ sngpi Avgu gqj jo sjug 
-idioga gAissnd gqx 'jogfqo ua\o sji guiX(5ajsgp lu jsissn 
Xjjugnbgjjun jo^i pjnoAs. uoijnziiiAio jgqgiq gqj jo qduinuj 
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j^o iC:^a 9 Aod •u'Bipu]'-o|U\d 

pui3 ):BJ9qi]; t^soiu spunos siq:^ ‘Xjuib^jsq ^/s:ju3a-ad 
40 iCdoo gpAjQs Qq:^ :;ou qBnoq^ ‘souBjqiq^ssj §uiAq aq^ 
'puBjgug JO jBqj JO iCuaSoad ajBUTijigof oqj 'iia\o Jiaqj jo 
ajnjBjajq b Btpu]: jo ajdoad oqj oj aAig pjnoA\ puB ‘aoB\d 
sjf aqBj pjnoAv aojjBj aqj ‘aajjBaaoq i pajoadxa aq ubo jBqj 
auo iCjuo aqj st apom aaiujoj oqj ‘jsqBjuauo p^qsinSuij 
“Sip gqj 'uos]i/^ 'H ‘H sXbs ,/juaaiaAOjdiui jo sa^Bjs 
jaqjBa oqj uj ,, ,pqJB^ oaijbu jBiTigiJO ub in sjuaiiqjuas 
puB suoiuido/sjoBj UBadoang jo uoijBjuasaadaj aqj X^q 'ajqB 
-jajond sf qorqAv ‘ao uoijbjsubjj joojip Xq joqjio ,, ‘poqouua 
aq pp.oo iCaqj jBqj ‘AOAOAvoq ‘papuajuoa si jj ’auiBU 
aqj JO XqjAOAv aouaios jo ‘^jojsiq ‘ajnjBjajq ou aABq 
sajBooApB jsaqoiiBBjs aiaqj ^Cq iiaAa ‘spuBq pB no 
pajjTiupB SI ‘jaafqo siqj aoj ssajasn X^j.iajjn ajB Kaqj ajBjs 
juasajd niaqj ui jBqjL •uoijBonpa ub qons jo sapiqaA 
aqj aiuooaq oj pajjq ajB XajunoD aqj jo sjBpiDBiuaA aqj 
aaqjaqAV tUBjuaosB oj si jCainbui auo ui dajs jxaix aqj^ 

•luiB puB pua junoaiBaBd 
sji SB LiaAiS aq oj uoijBonpa aqj jo iCjqBub qBiq aqj 
no pajBJjuaoiioD aq p[noqs juamjJBdap puoijBonpa aqj 
JO sai§naua aqj jjb jBqj jiiapiAa yCiJuaioqjns ‘aAaqaq j ‘snqj 
SI Ji pssji Xq juanijnoo b ojui jsouqB ji maojsuBaj 
jBqj ajdoad jo sajjapiBA ssajpua aqj aapisuoa bay uaqA\ 
‘paapui aSjB{ Ajoa XpjnjosqB aq jsnui uaiu Aiaj asaqj 
JO jaqinnu aqj ‘Bipuj ui piiB uoijBpidod ajoqAY aqj jo 
siioipiui aqj qjiAY ApAijBaBdiuoa Ajuo A\aj b jnq i uoijoaps 
jBAUjBu JO jAOs B OJ SAaquinu ]]nj sji Suijaarqns aajjB qj*JOj 
puas pjnoD saJxapoD oa\j ao auo jBqj pijpuBq b ‘puBSUoqj b 
uaAa JO ‘pajpimq oavj jo pajpunq b sb XpjnyosqB dn pa 
-uoqoaj aq oj jou ajB uaiu A\aj asaqj jBqj puiui ui JBaq puB 
‘iioijdaDuoosjiu uoiuuioa Xjoa B jsuibSb pjBuJ? oj ojbd aqBj 
ajaq jsniii a/^\ 'aidiuBxa puB Ajijoqjnu Jiaqj no luaqj Xq^ 
paAiaaaj aq oj ‘apnjijjniu aqj oj apBiu-XpBaj snqj luaqj 
jajsuBJj puB ‘sBapj A\au aqj pjnoui puB ajBOJo ‘jqSisui 
aAisuaqajdiuoD piiB ‘jqJ^noqj daap ‘ssaujsaujBa paj 
qjiAv paAYopiia ‘oqA\ — ‘sassBiu aqj jo uoijBAOuaj aqj jo 
xpiOAi aqj op oijAY uaiu A\aj asaqj si ji jqqj ‘ppio/A aqj jo 

'VIHHW ’yiM cio SO,}JlllllA\ QlslV SSHOHHdS Zl 


.. .--i , . 4110^^ sApiiu -JO Xpoq v dn 8 smj o; 

t". ’ '' ‘<-^0i9A9p o:) aiK J9A9 iCsq; j| ‘S9jn:>\2j3pq 
uons SuidopA^p JO spoil! juspips X|Lio SLjjL -assanuii^ 
pui? ‘ssjHJSznQ sip ‘9spui|Kj/y^ sip — uopBpidod sqp jo 
siiopjod 9jij\3i Xq iisqods S9/?un/?iii?f ssjip uuqj sss{ joii 
a^B sjsqj /siisprssjjj Xiiiqiiiog sip ur lisas joj ‘ssjnjt^jspi 
jvfnoTsu.jaA jsipuj jo ‘sjnjKJsjq ji’[nsuiiJSA v ‘sdjjou jjoqs 
uo ‘sjBSJS oj bpJO.ys oipoiusuds sqj umspuoD X|3uojjs 
ooj ‘ifsip pouui?D Sy\\ •psjuijJ sjSAv Xsip qsiqAv uo jsd^d 
sifj Liuqj sssj ipuoA\ ussq sAuq o; psAoud sji 9 a\ s>[JOav 
psjupid sip ‘psspur fsjjnssu |i3pui3jsqns Aiu jnoqjiA\ sjnjip 
-usdxs srqj pu puy n'g26‘E0S ussq s^q justuimsAog 
oj s^juqo [Kjo; sq; ‘XauuopofQ sq; jo sArsnpxs ‘jBqj 
‘(00^‘Z£ 'sH) suofjufsuuuj jqj sszud ssAjjS puu pusiti 
-qsqqpjsg /jspog uopuonpg sApu|q sip uoj luniiuK usd 
00P‘Pl s^ud ‘usAosuoiu ^:tudwuj9AOQ '^U 

jusiuiusAOQ sip jsos sAuif ^jsioog oip ^q psijsi{qnd s>|uoa\ 
‘O 88 I 9281 uiojj ‘sjus/ sAq uj 'sqooqqooqos 

x^in^jddns joj psjdopu ojjsqjiq spoiii sip oj usjsj s^ 
*({SAv >jU0A\ o; jou sn o; suKsddn qsiqAi sjiisiiisSuuuuH 
unOiC JO jjfisd suo jnq si suaqx,, — : jssfqns siip oj spnp'e 
suojosuig JO pui3og sip ^ZS81 ui jusiuujsaoq ^•equiog 
sip oj jsjjsf 12 uj -sjdiuspH qons jo -f^Jijpuj usjjn sq; 
JO sousiusdxs Ajj^q puq sA^q sa\ pins ‘suoJ'B|sut 3 AJ jo ^a 2 ;s 
pmd 12 luouj qonui josdxs o; {Bsijsiuiqs yCpssjusd si jj 
pi S}ii2;jspun oj §iiipiA\ pun sjqi2 usui jo q;ji2sp sqj piiH 
‘}[SBj sqj JO sunjuu UHspisusg sq; siq; o; ppy *snoAo 
-ipnj ssuipsuios ptiu ‘sunosqo ‘s{qj§i{}s;iiiun Ap^usiisS suu 
iCsq; ‘lusq; ui psui^;uoo suspi sq; o; a\ 9 u ‘ssApT 2 Li o; ;ng 
•s^psjAvouq snoiAsud ua\o uisq; jo jqSq ©q; uspun op 
iCsq; su.iiisq; guip^su ‘suop^jsiiHu; sq; jo ;no Biiiqjsiuos 
s>ji 2 iu o; sjqH suk XsqjL 'sssusuBhslu siq; sjBuuspun 
^o; ;di2 Xjsa suh ' suHioqss |T 2 ;ii^iuO UHsdoung 'suoi; 
-i3oqipoiii puH sspi2qs pswiJA Jisq; piii2 'si 29 pi ii^sdojng 
JO usqiunu psjiiiiqun sq; uoj uoisssudxs jo *iiiaoj ou 
i^jSApisod sA'uq iCsq; 'dn a\suB -i^sq; qoiqA\ uspiin iioi;i 3 zi[ 
-lAio sq; q;u\ sjBJnsiisuiiuoQ 'suopnpimu; jusssp lisas 
JO jiiupB ;oii oj; Xsq; jBip qons si ssB^nBti'B| j'upio'BUUsA 

£l •Aveivoa dO ivaxs^^s ivNOixvonaa 
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with SO much facility and correctness as we find in many 
Hindus.” Aivi we may say, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the correctness of this judgment has 
been uniformly verified by all our latest experience. 
There remains one other objection to the rejection of 
the vernaculars, and t^ the employment of English, • 
namely, that we would thus throw away the only means 
of communicating to the masses of the people the supe- 
rior knowledge acquired in English colleges. In the first 
place, the objection ignores the necessity to which we 
are reduced by the hopeless poverty of the vernaculars 
themselves, and assumes that, when we cannot civilize 
all at once, we ought not to civilize any portion of them. 

In the second place, we do not entirel}’^ reject the verna- 
culars. They would, of course, be taught in all the 
English schools. And the same remark would hold good 
with respect to the classical languages, Sanscrit and 
Arabic. We would put them down in the curricula of 
our English universities, as, perhaps more prominently 
than they are put down in those of the Universities of 
Bonn and Paris. 

To sum up the conclusions at which we have arrived, 
namel}'^ : 1.. That the nature of the Anglo-Indian con- 

nexion obliges us to subordinate the question of Popular 
Education to that of a superior Liberal Education. 

2. That in case of there being a want of means to carry 
on both objects concurrently, preference was to be assign- 
ed to the latter over the former. 3. That the vernaculars 
of the country were unsuited to become the vehicles of 
the requisite high education, and that, consequently, 
English was to be the principal medium of imparting 
knowledge. 

These conclusions were not, however, unanimously 
acquiesced in by the Boai’d of Education, and at the 
time of its dissolution in 1854, the state of educa- 
tional affairs in the Presidency was characteri ^ 

marked traits in favour of one sj^stem o\i the 
that the President, Sir Erskine Perry, had 
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ili> was confined to preserving the original impulse i»iven 
to l£ni;Iish education in 1X27. 'I’he conse(|ucnce was, 
that neither I’aij^lisl'i schools tior veiaiacular schools 
were wiiat they oui^ht to have In.-eii, ami the small annual 
sum {>!' -Cl S.OOf) at the disposal of the Boaial. jnstead of 
• heinj 4 judiciously laiil out on a lew well-ilefined perma- 
nent <')hjects. was fritleretl away 'ii^ atlemjilin .14 too much. 
'I'here -were 2 ()o vernacidai* schools, atteiuied by 20,000 
scholars, 'rite state of these schools was. however, 
by no means piaunisinit, in spile of the lar^e sums exjiend- 
ed in proem-ini' zealous superintemlenls and a better 
race oF schoolm.'islers and schoolboohs. 'riiey never 
advanced beyoiul imparting an elementary Unowledge (d 
readini;, writini*, and arithmetic. Above tiiem, but not 
in any order of natural develoj^ment, there were about 
12 English schools in some of the pi-ineipal Presidency 
towns, and two high schools or colleges at Bombay and 
Poona respectively, and a Medical College at Bombay, 
mustering in ail about 20,000 scbolai's. Though cramped 
for want of means to obtain ciualihed schoolmasters, 
these schools, so far as they wei'e allowed to go, seem 
to have proved a decided success. They went tar 
towards giving a sound education in the English lan- 
guage, mathematics, history and geograph}', political 
economy, and moral and mental science. Some of the 
men turned out by the Elphinstone and Poona Colleges, 
though wanting perhaps in accurate, tliorough scholar- 
ship, were deeply read in Western literature and 
science, and came out imbued with an earnest desire for 
inquiry and improvement. To the activity of their 
awakened minds we owe several beneficial institutions 
which still bear fruit, giving the surest testimony to the 
usefulness, and the consequent necessity of the system of 
which they were the results — libraries, literary societies, 
societies for delivering elementary lectures on scientific 
subjects, societies for the diffusion of information in the 
vernacular languages, establishments for printing elemen- 
tary treatises an<d periodicals. And to them also belongs 
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the honour of having made the first movements towards 
founding girls’ 'schools, and even acting as schoolmasters 
without any remuneration. And last, not least, they 
commenc(?^d efforts to shake loose the heavy shackles of 
superstition and idolatiy, the first of which were gnaw- 
ing into the very vitals 'of society. Here a phenomenon 
appeared well worthy of observation. As these men 
were drifting about in a sea of doubt with respect to 
their positive religions, their morality, instead of being 
shaken, appeared to deruye additional strength and 
intensity, as if their intellects were exerting themselves 
ito fill up the gaps daily becoming more apparent in the 
crumbling edifice of Faith. And these honourable spon- 
taneous efforts were by no means tainted with the vice of 
an overweening assumption of superiority. An observer 
on the spot thus speaks of them : ‘It ought to be 
said in justice to the youth of Bombay, that extreme- 
ly little of the flippancy and self-conceit which has 
appeared in other parts of India, has shown itself among 
them.’ 

These results were, however, more satisfactory as 
proving the capacity of the natives to avail themselves 
of the new culture, than for their number or intensity. 
In one respect, indeed, the experiment had surpassed 
expectation. The success of the Grant Medical College 
(teaching English medical science in the original 
langua*ge) was almost perfect as far as it went. It still 
produces a body of men, little, if at all, inferior to those 
produced by any of the medical schools of Europe. The 
success arose from a happy combination of correct 
principles with a full, thorough organization. This 
organization was, however, wanting in the case of the 
schools and colleges above spoken of. And the sad 
effects resulting therefrom came out strongly in a 
general examination ' held in 1854. A* considerable 
amount of failure was owing, no doubt, to an inevutable 
reaction after the hard-strained efforts Vhich had been 
brought to work upon them. But still the fact was 
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tendence. The Dispatch v-aseip' a.B:hshed the ajo:c.tecr 
coaactls ar.d boards of edaca.aoa r.'hrch ha.d hit-terto 
rre^'E.iled. raid sabstitated a. rubh-C dercjrtateat cf eauca- 

4. i. - 

troa. with aat ofneer a.t its bead, der.eatiaated the Direc- 
tor of Pablic rastractica. Ln the Bombay Fresmeatra 
the successful worldnc cf the decartmeat. aad the ca.aa- 
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briity of further iaiprovemeat xTiich it has latebr shr-mt 
under its preseat zealous and eaer^tcdc head, has arore 
the .judiciousaess of the pohey arhrch established it. i 
2ciy reforai can be suggested, it is the rercrai of a fur- 
ther developmeat. of opeaiag the held c: a grea.ter aac 
more a.uthoaItative usefulness, by tissigaiag to the Direc- 
tor a. sea.t in the Eaecutbue CouaerL of the Governor- 
Such a step is stroagLy recomme.aded by the eaaatples 
afforded by France and Germany, where the sp*stea:s“0t 
public instructioa ha.ve been carried to un precedeateu 
emcieacy. 

IL The neat measure was directed towards the per- 
fection and systematic organization of the enistxa:g crude 
institutions for imparting a. Liberal education. In Das 
respect, the Directors wisely m.'ailed themselves of the 
lessons which experience had tanght them. “ Before prr- 
ceeding further/' they say early in their Dispatch. " ve 
must emphatically declare, that the educatian we desire 
to see extended is that which has for its object the 
dirfusron of the improv'ements. science, philosophy, and 
literature of Europe, in short, of European kaowledce- 
At the same time, they prociaumed the English language 
to be the principal, an being the most oerfect. median: 
of imparting educadon. recommending;, however, a care- 
ful studv and cultivation of the vernaculars in all the 
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lAfi.nlish schools. They per)inj->s errcii on the side ot 
cxagitcratcd sans^uincness when they lhoui;ht the verna- 
cular sunieiently advanced to be tlie ntetiia tor the 
diiTusion r)f the Ivnowlcdi;c obtained in the' hij^her schi'ois. 
n<>wcver. in pursnance of their main object, tiiey di- 
rected the est.ablislnnent ,of a j^radiiated series of colleites 
and liij^ii scho(ds. or what would be here called 
(irammar Schocilsd' with universities at their head, 
to test ami examine their enicienev bv conferi'ine de- 
i^rees. 'I'his measure has not been cari’ied <nit, at leas! 
in tlie Presi(iency of Hfxnlxiy. in that spirit fT lilier.al 
thoroui^hness which (niitht to have ehai‘acteri/.ed it. 
The blame of tliis att,‘\ehes less t<^ the local than the 
llome and the Supreme fnnernments. both <’f whom 
refused the necessary means for institutint; .a pci'fect 
system. The formation of lim Bombay I'nivevsity. 
indeed, w.as successfully accomplislied ott the motle! ol 
the Lojtilon University, as a body for examlnin.i^ and 
eonferrin!,; (he well-hnown f''nc;lish de.^rees. Its charier 
.ind its examination st.'uularils were .also mainly hmaanved 
from the C.alendars of the University of Uomlon. !mii 
with the exception of not requirin.^ as indispensable all 
the chief el.asslcai and modern l.anqua.qes c'f W’e'^lern 
l-'urope. its programmes ha\-e liecn as hi;.;!! as those of 
anv Universitv in Ivnql.and. .\nd the\- have not been 
nominally, hut in riqivl earnestness enforced. Bverv 


vear, nolwithstanviinii, increased numbers jb'cl; to n. 


b'rotn the few who p^e^ent^_.^J then'.selve*-: foi- enlratjcc in 
it< hrst year, there are this year .and reported as qo’nv.*. 
uf'- tor matritadation. The .Otainstients of its full qratia- 
ate> .ire mnv eimsideivd to he so b.ipf» {hat the Sea.ue 
h.i%e pa.'^sed a resohniou to usj; its re c-'utnitioa n.i t_he 
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circumscribed in extent, owing to the inefficiency of the 
measures for graduating a series oft well-organized 
colleges and high schools. With a deplorable want of 
far-sighted liberality, they were left deficient in a number 
of essentials. It seems to have been forgotten that the 
desire of a liberal education wajs to be a forced growth, 
more even than that for a mere middling and elementary 
education, in a country where the opportunities for its 
employment in practical life were sadly wanting. It was 
conceived that the perception of the general enlightening 
benefits of a high education ought to be sufficient causes 
to instil an eager thirst for it among the richer classes. 
But these calculations have ever failed. The Hindus 
would never stir unless prompted by the impulses of a 
direct palpable self-interest. This has been often bewailed 
as a strange phenomenon of Indian perversity unwarrant- 
ed by any European experience. But is it so ? Has it 
really been that in any country of Europe, however 
civilized, the desire of high education for its own sake 
has preceded and not followed the demand of such 
education for direct worldly advancement ? More es- 
pecially, has it ever been in England that such high- 
flown sentiments obtained among a nation priding itself 
upon its intensely practical character ? No, not even 
in France, where the people have shown themselves 
capable of generalizing wider views of life, and adopting 
deeper principles of conduct than in any other country 
of the world, has such been the course of events. We 
cannot but then deplore the premature haste with which 
I the high educational institutes were cast away from the 
fostering hands of Government. The colleges and the 
high schools were left almost as imperfect as they were 
before 1854. 

The Elphinstone College, fay from being raised into a 
residing college, was left' unprovided even with a building, 
and it is only lately that the exertions of its late principal 
obtained funds for that purpose from private liberality. 
Another more palpable deficiency was left unreniedied— 
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the providing an efficient teaching staff. The last Edu* 
cational Report complains bitterly of this circumstance. 
‘ Connected with the whole University of Bonibay/ 
it says, which is the fountain-head of science and 
liccrature for fifteen millions of people, we have not a 
single professor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
or Hebi'ew, tliougli every one of these subjects is en- 
tered in the University list of subjects for examination. 
And in almost all of them numerous candidates are 
constantl}^ presenting themselves. There is only one 
professor of chemistiy, and no professor of geology, or 
astronomy, or applied sciences, or even of Indian Law.' 
It is to be earnestly desired that the Head Government 
will take some cognizance of this state of facts, and 
provide means to obviate it. In connexion with this we 
may also notice the scheme proposed b)' Sir Alex. Grant, 
for thi constitution of a small covenanted educational 


service, so that a supply-of competent men for the higher 
appointments ma}'- be insured on certain principles, and 
sufficient inducements offered to attract them. Though 
rejected b)' the Government of India, in spite of the 
recommendation of the Bombay Government, the Secre- 
tary of State for India has promised last session to give 
it his best consideration, and we m.ay be allowed to 
express a hope that the promise will be redeemed ere 
long, and in a manner favourable to the educational 
intere?.ts of Bombay, 

in. The third principal measure directed by the 
Disj^atch was aimetl towards the pro\'ision of middle- 
class and elementary education. The Directors profess 
to attach the greatest importance to this subject, more 
than even to high-cl:\ss educatitm. But as the pitch 
f)f their language is always considerably toneii vlov/n 
in practice, their exaggei-ated wtuxls have led to [5oj)i}. 
lar education receiving <mly its proper^ consiiler.ition, 
lljough, comparatively with high education, far more 
than its due. The last Report speal>? of tlje Bombay 


•esuiency as being strong i;i veroaea'.tr cduc-iti in. 
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This has been owing very much to the operation of what 
is called the local cess, or a small surcharge of half per 
cent., on the local revenues, for application to educa- 
tional purposes. The latest returns give the numbers of 
172 middle-class, and 1,357 vernacular primary schools, 
with an attendance of 23,150 and 79,189 pupils respec- 
tively, making a total of 1,529 schools and 102,339 
pupils. There are, besides, about 35 aided schools, with 
about 2,800 pupils; and coupled with the representation 
of the efficiency of the school,*^ as being fair on the whole, 
we may consider this state of things as nearly satis- 
factory for the time that has passed since 1854. 

IV. The fourth, I may say the last great measure 
of the Dispatch, is directed towards making provision for 
the maintenance of the system which was sketched out. 
And here the Directors fell into a blunder which has been 
the principal cause of the unsatisfactory state of the 
higher educational institutions to which we have adverted 
above. After working themselves up in to a belief of 
‘the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
must be done in order to provide adequate means for the 
education of the natives of India,’ the Dispatch commend- 
ed the introduction of the system of Grants-in-Aid. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of India that she is liable • 
to suffer from a double set of errors of the most opposite 
kinds. She is debarred from the benefit of the English 
institutions which she has urgent need of, while ’others 
are forced upon her which are entirely unsuited to her 
circumstances. All the conditions which recommended 

e introduction of the Grants-in-Aid systein in England 
re wanting in India — (1) the wide-spread perception of 
the general and special advantages of education ; (2) 
the existence of a complete and richly endowed set of 
colleges and grammar schools and (3) the necessity for 
the recognitiop of a denominational system of education. 
This entire want of analogy was entirely submerged in the 
solicitude to be "^as economic as possibe — if the timidity 
which shrinks from investing on reproductive works is to 
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be called economy. In the case of middle-class and 
primary education the strenuous exertions of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have preserved the system 
from utter failure, though even in respect to these the 
reports of the inspectoj’s state, as more successful, the 
operation of the local cess, or what ought to be called a 
local education rate on landed property. For the pro- 
motion of high-class education, it has been, as we have 
shown above, synply a nullity. It is high ‘time therefore, 
that, at least so far as this principle is concerned, the 
Dispatch be reconsidered and modified in the light of 
the experience we have obtained. The expenditure on 
education in the Bombay Presidency is certainly not so 
extravagant that moderate increase should be a matter 
of complaint. There is a paragraph in , the Report of 
Public Instruction for 1866-7 so clearly setting out this 
point, that I will make bold to extract' it. “The total 
Imperial expenditure," it says, “ on education, science 
and arts, taken for twelve months, gives an annual rate of 
Rs. 945,340 for 1866-7, standing out against Rs. 932,184 
actually expended in the official year of 1865-6. The 
rate of expenditure for the past and the present year 
appears nearly stationary, and, when compared with 
the estimated revenues of the Bombay Presidenc}'' 
for' the current year, — v/z., Rs. 87,593,700 (/. e. nearl}-- 
.-68,000,000), it appears to bear the ratio of I rV per cent, 
to the Presidential revenues. This proportion must be 
admitted to be small, especially when it is considered 
that in England the Parliamentary grant for education 
was j 61,030,600, which, on an Imperial rev'^enue of 
.668,000,000 gives a proportion of more than I^per cent., 
and that the English public gi’ant is almost entirely 
for subsidies to primaiy schools ; whereas, in this coun- 
try, the education of th«? people implies not only the 
diffusion of primary instruction, but also the introduction 
of higher learning and science, and the doing for India 
all that the richly endowed universities and ancient 
grammar schools, and centuries of re'* /"ave.don^ 
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for England. Were 2 per cent, per annum on the Presi- 
dential revenues allowed to Bombay, the ^vhole aspect of 
the department and the universities,” continues to say 
Sir Alexander Grant, “ might, in my opinion, be speedily 
changed for the better. ” Surely, we might ^dd, this is 
^ not asking too much from a Government which, as we 
have seen, combines the threefofd character of sovereign, 
landlord, and civilizer. 

Before concluding this paper, sir, I will task the 
indulgence of the meeting a little more, for the purpose of 
seeing if we can apply the kndwledge that we have obtain- 
ed of this system of public instruction to the consideration 
of the proposal respecting the Indian Civil Service, lately 
laid before the Secretaiy of State for India by a de- 
putation from our Association. Of the two schemes, 
one, for founding scholarships to enable a certain num- 
. ber to come over to England and offer themselves for 
examination ; and another, for transferring a portion of 
the Indian Civil Service Examination to India itself — the 
former has found favour, both- with the press here and 
the whole English press in India, while the latter has 
been deprecated or denounced as premature and dan- 
gerous. Their arguments have been chiefly these : 
0) That it is of inflnite importance that Indian youths 
should visit Bngland and breathe the atmosphere of its 
linowledge and enlightenment : and (2) that thej’e is a 
danger of deterioration in the examination standard, d 
the examinations were to take place in India. I must he 
pardoned for saying that these arguments betray 
ignorance of the real cause why the clause in the Queen s 
/ Proclamation, opening the Service without distinction ot 
coloLii- or creed, has hitherto been a nullity, and ignorance 
of the state of educational affairs in India. Is it that 
the want of means has prevented the Hindus from 
flocking to Hngland ? .And. when means have been laiil 
at their very- dooi's, liow many hate come foi'ward to 
;ivail- themseK es of them ? W'e must here talce care 
not to confound the Hindus with the Parsecs, who are 
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simply a handful in a population of minions, and the 
majority of those whom we see here are of the latter, 
not of the former race. Indeed, we have very significant 
experience^on this whole point. About three years ago, 
Mr. R. J. Jeejeebhai endowed five fellowships, worth 
Rs. 30,000 each, for enaljling five young men to proceed 
to England for the study of law. Of the three appor- 
tioned to the Bombay Presidency, one was for a Hindu, 
the other two being for a Parsee and Portuguese respec- 
tively. And how many Hindus do j’-ou think, sir, com- 
peted for this^most magnificent provision ? Not a single 
one, sir. The uneducated were withheld by the prejudices 
of caste and country, and the educated did not care to 
break abruptly some of the most sacred social and 
family ties, especially when the means of enlightenment 
were, to a certain extent, near at their hands. I do 
not wish to depreciate in the slightest degree the im- 
mense benefits to be derived from a visit to England. 
But we must not forget that in India itself there are at 
work, on the Hindu minds, those, very English elements 
which go towards the formation of the inner strata of 
English life and English society, in the English educa- 
tion which the natives are receiving, in the English 
literature which they are greedily devouring, in the 
English poetry which they are learning to appreciate, in 
the English history with which they are learning to 
sympathize. The strong Anglicising under-current which 
has begun running through the deeper intuitions of 
Indian students has not j’^et been noted and carefully 
observed. I will venture to say that in the natural 
course of transition phenomena, evolving extreme views 
and creeds, there will ere long be produced in India a 
body of men out-Heroding Herod, more English than 
the English themselves. Thus we see that, while on the 
one hand the proposed scholarships would simply prove 
illusory as to attracting the Hindu youths to England, 
the object involved in it is not wholly up^provided for in 
India itself. And, moreover, it would be a positive 
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blunder to draw young men early in life to receive their 
education here. High as is the value that has been set 
in this paper on English education, if educated young 
Indians are to devote themselves to the gr^nd task of 
Indian regeneration more effectively and successfully 
than unsympathetic, unappreciating foreigners, this Eng- 
lish education must have, as the subject for it to work 
upon, the substratum of Hindu prejudice, and Hindu 
superstition, and Hindu idolatory. Otherwise you annihi- 
late their peculiar aptitude for their mission : you silence 
that voice of power which springs only from the con- 
sciousness of having once felt, and appreciated, and 
sympathized with the faiths and the creeds you now 
expose and denounce. But such would undoubtedly be 
the result if you immerse Indian youths for the best 
part of their lives in a purely English atmosphere. 

If the Secretary of State for India is desirous of 
redeeming the promise of equality, loudly made in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, let us entreat him to adopt the 
only alternative worthy of an honourable and magnani- 
mous nation. 

And what an impulse and energy such a step would 

impart to the whole educational system. A writer in the 

Revue des Deux Mondes who might very well represent 

the whole French nation, asks, in somewhat fanciful 

language, ‘si les colleges del’Inde forment, s’ils ont deja 

forme des homines qui, sous les votements flottants de 

I’Hindou et le teint d’ Othello, tiendraient dignement leur 

place sur les bancs d’une assemblee politique europeenne, 

sur le siege du magistrat, dans la chaire du professeur, 

dans I’etat- major d’uno armee, au milieli des societes 

polies, elegantes et eclairees d’une grande capitale ? 

If the above large-minded policy were pursued, it would 

not be long before England could proudly point to India 

before the face of the whole civilized world in answer to 
< 

this demand. 



ON THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM IN THE PRESI- 
o DENCY OF BOMBAY. 

\ ptipci' uui.s ran! by Mr. Plirro-cslttib M. Mclitti ni a 

liurliny of the Bombay Bratidi of the Bad India Association on the 22nd 
of December 1869, <cith Venayekrao Jnyjetonthjee Snnkersett. Esi/., in the 
Choir. \ 

When 1 rend my paper on the Educational system in 
tlie Presidency of Bombay before the East India Asso- 
ciation in London. I fountV myself under little or no 
necessity of vindicating the morality or policy of educat- 
ing the natives of India. It seemed to me that I should 
have imposed on myself a work of pure supererogation, 
if I had undertaken any such task. I should have been 
slashing and fighting away at Quixotic phantom-giants. 
Only a little while before, a book had been published 
which, though its writer modestly judged it a fficcisaiinus 
hart us. yet was hailed from all sides as containing an 
admirably trustworthy and genuine brew of the concen- 
trated quintessence of “ the Ideas of the Day on Policy.” 
On referring to its chapter on Indian Policy. I found 
that Mr. C. Buxton had thus described the leading idea 
on the subject: — ”The great principle which distin- 
guishes our government of India from that of almost any 
other dependency by any other conquerors, is the idea 
that w<j are to gov^ern her, first and foremost, not for 
our own good, but for that of her own people. ^Despite 
many exceptions and many drawbacks, this noble prin- 
ciple has been strongly grasped by the British rulers of 
India, and has in very truth been the life-blood of their 
policy." At that time my own studies and observations 
had all combined to verify this description. Since my 
I’eturn, however, to this country, the conviction has forced 
itself upon me that the party which ridicule this principle 
as based upon a hysterical system of sentimental morality, 
'and sometimes condescend to warn both their country- 
men and ourselves on the terrible results of so self-des- 
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tractive a policy, is not a very inconsiderable or un- 
influential section of the Anglo-Indian community. It 
is true that they do not represent, so to speak, the party 
ill poxoer" ; but they certainly form a very cccmpact and 
powerful “ opposition partyJ' They systematically set 
their face against all measures at all calculated to train 
the natives of India up to the highest standard of the 
civilization of the day. They condemn in no measured 
terms the impolicy or inexpediency of imparting a libera! 
education to them. They solemnly shake their heads at 
the progress which the educational institutions have 
already made. They are overborne — perhaps more with 
sorrow than with anger — at the dimensions which the 
educational budget has already been allowed to assume 
to the detriment of works of more solid and undoubted 
utility. Their cherished ideal of government in India 
is a perpetual strong-handed patriarchal government 
which would assure to each of its subjects or slaves a 
modicum of the primitive happiness of the golden times, 
i.e., “The happiness of beasts with lower pleasures, and 
of beasts with lower pains,'’ to paraphrase it in the 
language of historical reality. 

I have referred to the existence of this party — Jesui- 
tical in its aims and opinions, without the' Jesuitical 
organization — not with any object of undertaking a 
refutation of their creed, of pointing out to them that, 
if they studied the comparative histox-’y even of Westeim 
civilizations, they Avould find that the fallacies on which 
all their alignments and their I'easonings depend, have 
been long since exploded; that the only dififei’ence be- 
tween the inbecile moxiality which they deidde and the prac- 
tical expediency which they invoke, is only one of degree, 
inasmuch as moi’ality is the expediency piioclaimed, not 
by the partial and naiwow-sighted view of life taken by 
individual pi’esumption, but the expediency woven into 
the very warp and woof of the growing web of civiliza- 
tion by the tentative and slowly-matui’ing cumulative 
experience of genei’ations after generations — in short, 
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education, is very faint indeed among the mass of the 
natives of India. The old systems of society and govern- 
ment never allowed any large scope for it. And since 
the advent of the English, its growth is still ineTs infancy. 
At any rate, it is not so far advanced as to induce people 
to invest money to any large extent in profitable educa- 
tional institutions, especially of the higher order. And 
it is very rarely indeed that in any other country of the 
world high .schools and colleges have been started by 
private enterprise, except at, distant intervals of time. 

II. This brings us to the second condition we have 
laid down. The trial of the Grant-in-Aid system was 
possible in England, only because it then already possess- 
ed grammar schools and colleges, magnificently endowed 
by some of its old liberal monarchs and State dignitaries, 
And perhaps it is not totally uninstructive to remark 
here that even these endowments were founded more 
with a view to the promotion of theological zeal, than 
from any appreciation of the unmixed benefits of'educa- 
tion as education or mental cultivation. But, however 
prompted, there they were, these fine establishments, foi' 
purposes which, though they might have been originally 
collateral, were now at least the principal ones. Now, 
what did the Directors find corresponding to them in the 
Bombay Presidency when they issued their Dispatch? 
We shall give them the benefit, or otherwise, of reviewing 
the principal schools and colleges established by'Govern- 
ment — not as they existed in 1854 , but as they flourish 
at the present moment. Now let us take first of all the 
’ high schools, which, according to the programme 
sketched out in the Dispatch, were to teach up to the 
Alatriculation standard of the University. They would 
then correspond to the great public grammar schools of 
England, such as Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchestei, 
&c., or to the Lycees of France, such as some of tb® 
grea,t Lycees of Paris — Louis the Grand, Napoleon, Saint 
Louis, Bonapaite, &c. Let us now compare the state of 
our high schools with that of one of these schools, r- gv 
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the Lyrec Srtint I.nisij':. ‘;n nh!y pnrir:n*cd hy the sun 
h.uui of Mr. Matthew Arrreiil. A }‘r<'nch [.veer v.ili serve 
better for our p;!r{5osc than one of the bhyitii.'^h 
rcho')!'; —for tivere an oritani/atifui and prt*cisjon abort 
tiu; formci^. <*f which the latter arc moi^tly ilevoid. A"? 
otir rchoid^^ wlH bo more c.astlv described bv negative*'', 
we ^d1ail talic ilic prjncipal feature'^ of the Lyece and .see 
if we can trace thcni in our scftool.*:. 

Tiio Lycee Saint Louis, first of all. is Incatcti in a 
imndsontc, cfunnuniious. ami comfortable fniildint*. admir- 
ably adapted to meet all iIjc want.s of a scliool of 800 
boys, its sanitary arranj^ements. its conveniences foi* 
recreation asul cNci'cisc arc carefully looked to. titoticth 
cfttailiiift heavy expense on the Governmcjtt. Kow, to 
ta'ue the largest <if i)iir Hii;!i-school Indldinps, that of tlic 
Centra] school- —t lie most th.at could be said of it wfudd 
be that it ^401 built up somehow, and therefore let it 
stand, 'fherc arc repeated complaint.s in tltc Director 
of Public instruction's Reports of its beiti^ In a ruifious 
stale, it hardly accommodates all its pupils, much less 
the numerous candidates who are tpjalihed to enter it, 
but aj\: obliged to be refused for warjt of sp.ace. .As (o 
s.anifarv .arranuements, tb.ere are none: ami tlie .same 
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ren'.arh nmy he repeated a;; to any arrangements fot' 
rccie.o.inn anii exercise. Some of the .Mo}’u''sil HipJ? 
s'cl'OvMs h.tve lately bec.u prt?vided with new binidinp.s. 
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vc‘;ti^c of an c-r';ciiy:c fni' ntiy fiifthcr delay in talnn.c,^ tlic 
nccessaiy step;? for er.t.ihli.siiinj; at least a few model 
hoardirpi'-schools. Indeperidentiy of cdacat'onal reasons, 
there is a social and a j>i>litical necirssit}' for hoarciing- 
schoo!^; in India. As I h:ive sai^l elsewhere, llic formation 
of a school ;md uni\‘ersity C’-f'rii t/c C(>r/>s would go far 
towards originating a nati«)nal c‘>prif dc corps which would 
work' poweiTuliy upon the estrangements of caste and 
creed, .ami melt them iimic!' the warmth generated by the 
he.allhy collisions of young mimls. 

W'e shall now c<impai’o thd teaching .stalTs of tiic Lycccs 
anti our High scluu)ls. It is jiow generallv atimitted on 
all hands that the efliciency of a school depends, in a 
great measure, upon its te.aching power. France malccs 
provision for this urgent need in its famous hcolc 
Kormale Supeiaeui*o. “ Its pupils at preseitt number HO, 
they arc all bursars, holditig a scholarship of .€-10 a year, 
which cnlii'cly provitlcs for the cost of their maintenance. 


The course is a three years’ course. To compete, a 
youth must, in the first place, be over eighteen years of 
age, aiul under twenty-four; must pi'oduce a medical 
ccrtilicale that he has no bodily infii*mity unfitting bini 

for the function of teacher and a good-conduct certificate 

from his school. He must enter into an engagement to 
devote himself, if admitted, for ten years to the service 
of public instruction, and he must hold the degree of 
bachelor of arts, if he is a candidate in the literary 
section of the school; of bachelor of sciences, iV in tb® 
scientific.” I may mention here that in the French 
schools no master or professor is allowed to teach in any 
other subject e.xccpt that in which he has qualified him- 
self. The successful candidates run a course of three 
years, as I said before, during which their intellectual 
training is carried to a very high degree, with a special 
eye for the future function ' which they are bound to 
Undertake. The salary of a professor in a French Lyee® 
varies from 7,500 francs or £300* a year, to 3,500 francs 
or £140 a yeat^. In this manner France gets its teacheis 
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picked out from the elite, of the Lj’^cees, trained spe- 
cially in the mogt elaborate manner. Let us look now at 
the other picture. Till latelj'' there was no Normal school 
at all, unless we are obliged to designate as such some 
bungling attempts at “some such sort of thing,” as Lord 
Dundreary would say. Since the transformation, how- 
ever, of the Poona and Ahmedabad Vernacular Colleges 
into training schools, a more serious attempt may be 
admitted to have been made. But, after all, what are 
these training schools and colleges? For it must be 
remembered that Normal coHeges are worse than useless, 
if they have not the best materiel of the schools and do 
hot carry the training of the pupils to the highest educa- 
tional standard that prevails in the country. The Poona 
and Ahmedabad training schools have no such conditions 
of entrance as we said above were exacted by the Ecole 
Normale. And no wonder, for they have got' no such 
bursarships as at the Ecole Normale, which, as we 
saw above, “ entirel}^ provides for the cost of the main- 
tenance of the pupils.” As constituted at present, i. e. 
as ordinary schools of very modest pretensions indeed, 
they are useful in no other respect, except perhaps in 
that of teaching the experience of costly failui’es. And 
meanwhile the schools suffer from a universal want of 
efBcient teachers. The posts of head masters are, some of 
them, held by university graduates of fair abilities ; all the 
other posts, badly remunerated, are filled by young men 
who hardly know anything more than the pupils they are 
called upon to train. The disorganized state of these 
schools, of which such repeated complaints a're to be met 
with in the reports of the Inspectors, is fundamentally 
owing to this circumstance. Indeed it is a hopeless 
destiny for these schools, unless they permanently secure 
a more thoroughly disciplined and better paid staff of 
masters. ^ 

We may now proceed to the comparison of the pro- 
grammes of studies. And here it may very propedy be 
said that tables of matters to be taught afford a very 
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are thus divided : seven classes and a half ^fifteen hours) 
of classics ; one class (two hours) of history and geogra- 
phy ; two half-classes (two hours) for modern language ; 
one-half (one hour) for arithmetic. 

“In quatiXeine, Latin prosody in the classical instruc- 
tion, geometry in the scientific, appear as new subjects. 
An hour less is in this’ form given to classics, an 
hour more to mathematics. An hour more is given to 
drawing. 

“ A divisional examination and the boy passes into 
humanities. In troisieine, Lotin verse begins ; and here, 
for the first time in the school, Homer appears. Among 
the books read in extracts by this form I noticed Terence, 
Isocrates, Plutarch’s Morals, and the Greek Fathers. 
Mathematics now get four hours a week ; histoiy, which 
we have just seen dividing its class with geography, gets 
the whole two hours ; geography and modern languages 
become additional lessons, the first with one hour a week, 
the second with two. Music is reduced to one hour. 
The number of lesson-hours has thus risen from twenty- 
four to twenty-six. 

“ In seconde, the same proportion between sciences and 
letters ; but in sciences the programme is now algebra, 
geometry, and natural history, instead of arithmetic and 
geometry. The Agricola of Tacitus, the easier Dialogues 
of Plato, the easier Orations of Demosthenes appear 
among the books read. 

“ Then the boy rises into our sixth form, called with 
the French from old time not first class, but ‘ classe de 
rhetor iqiie.' In the mother tongue the pupil studies the 
Pensees of Pascal, the Oraisons funebres of Bossuet, La 
Bruyere, Fenelon’s Lettreal’ Academie Francaise; 
Buffon’s Discours sur le Style, Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis 
XIV., Boileau’s Art Poetique and La Fontaine’s Fables. 
Letters have eight out of thfe ten classes in Rhetorique, 
which is the great classical form of the school. Sciences 
have only one class divided between geometry ^nd 
cosmography.” - J 
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Whatever differences of opinion there may be on 
points of detail and arrangement, this is a programme 
which any system of secondary instruction may well be 
proud of. If we had some High schools at all professing 
to carry out such a scheme, we might well <be justified 
in resting content with them. But is it so ? We shall 
allow some of the Public Instruction Reports to enlighten 
us on the point. We find the following in the Report 
for 1865-6. “ Even were the High schools more univer- 

sally efficient than they are at present as manufactories 
of matriculated students, I chould not be satisfied” says 
the Director, “ with this result. The High schools, in 
order to play their part, require to be characterized by a 
literary and classical spirit such as we find in the great 
public schools in England. They should send up boys 
to the Colleges not only just able to pass University 
entrance examination, but also imbued with a fair amount 
of English literature, and thoroughly grounded in the 
rudiments of Sanscrit or Latin (to which I would humbly 
add at least one of the two modern European languages, 
French or German).” “ Up to this time,” says another 
part of the Report, “ men as a rule have seriously com- 
menced their classical languages only after entering the 
College. It was hoped that before this the High schools 
would have made arrangements to enable their scholars 
to take up classical languages to their Matriculation 
examination, yet they have not done so. No under- 
graduate has joined the College after having matriculated 
in either Latin or Sanscrit.” In his Report of 1866-67, 
the Director remarks, “ In speaking generally -of the 
backward condition of the Government High Schools 
of this Presidency, I refer (among other things) to the 
raw and uncultivated state of even these passed (^•^* 
matriculated) candidates who come to the College with 
very little general knowledge, without taste or literary 
feeling, and ^generally without even the rudiments of a 
classical language ; and next, to the inaccurate way 
which Englisl-j^is taught in the High schools, as testifie 
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by the mistakes of idiom and grammar \vh?cli cling to the 
University students throughout their career, and which 
only a few of the best graduates even ultimately succeed 
in shaking off.” 

After the’High schools we come to the Colleges. It 
were useless to detain ourselves on as minute an exami- 
nation of them as that we’instituted for the schools, for it 
were chimerical to expect that anything pure, could 
proceed from a tainted fountain-head, that good colleges 
should grow out of bad schools. But as if it were not 
enough — a tainted fountain-4iead, the channels should 
also be full of shoals and impediments. There are in- 
cessant complaints of both the Colleges being under- 
manned in teaching power. “ Connected with the whole 
University of Bombay,” says the Report for 1866-67, 
“ which is the fountain-head of science and literature for 
fifteen millions of people, we have not a single professor 
of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew {not to 
add from our own part, French or German, draiving, 
music), though every one of these subjects are entered 
in the University list of subjects for examination. And 
in almost all of them numerous candidates are constantly 
presenting themselves. There is only one professor of 
chemistry, and no professors of geology or astronomy, or 
applied sciences, or even of Indian law.” The last 
Report, 'u/ 2 . that for 1867-68, continues the same com- 
plaint. “ The disproportion of teaching power to the 
number of students in Elphinstone College has,” it says, 

“ now become almost ludicrous.” These revelations can- 
not be characterized in too hard terms, particularly when 
we find that the work of tutorship is not less feebly 
provided for. 

After this rapid review of the state of the High schools 
and Colleges, we may safely assert that the second 
condition which we laid down for the justification of 
the Grant-in- Aid system, viz. the existence of a more 
or less complete and richly endowed set of grammar- 
_schools and colleges, does not exist even jat the present 

6 
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day, and did fiofc exist in the Bombay Presidency at the 
date of the issuing of the Despatch. Perhaps the Direc- 
tors hoped the action of the system itself would go far 
towards creating such institutions for higher education. 
Now it is nearly fifteen years since the Despatch pro- 
claimed the Grant-in-Aid system throughout India. And 
we have seen the results of its operations. 

III. But even the existence of both the above-stated 
conditions would hardly have been a sufficient reason 
for the adoption of the system in England, had it not 
been imperatively forced upon its statesmen as the only 
means of reconciling the stubborn and bigoted preten- 
sions of all its various religious sects which urged their 
rights in the sacred name of religious toleration. D 
England neither Churchmen nor Dissenters would con- 
sent to be taxed for State schools imparting a purely 
secular education. And both would have schools m 
which their own peculiar theological dogmas were an 
essential portion of the school programme. The only 
escape, therefore, from these conflicting bigotries was m 
a system which, accepting the various religious schools 
of the several sects, paid certain allowances for the 
secular education imparted in them. 

Happily, however, in India this paramount condition 
had never any scope given it to do mischief. The 
principle of religious neutrality was firmly laid down and 
steadily recognized from the first. From the famous 
Educational Minute of Mountstuart Elphinstone,ni which 
he resolutely said that “ To the mixture of religion, 
even in the slightest degree, with our plans of education 
I must strongly object,” down to the Despatch of 1S54, 
which may be called the Educational Charter of the 
present day, there is the expression but of the same 
opinion and same policy on the subject. Before leaving 
this subject, it may be as '^well, however, to take the 
standpoint of the missionaries, and examine the argument 
that the cessation of the Grant-in-Aid system would 
deprive them ^’of the small aids they derive from the 
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State for the secular education they impart in their 
schools. In the first place, a complete system of State- 
education does not necessarily preclude every aid to 
private schools under certain conditions, for what we 
have been'* fighting against in this paper is not so 
much the partial or occasional application of the Grant- 
in-Aid system as against its systematic introduction 
for each and every educational want. In the second 
place whether the Missionary schools have any right in 
justice to such aid is a question requiring apparent 
consideration, for they are na> portion of the people of the 
country who object to have their children taught in any 
but' schools of their own persuasion. If some amiable 
and jdnd-hearted gentlemen are anxious to achieve the 
pious work of the salvation of the people of India, 
they will certainly not grudge the full expense of such a 
noble undertaking, particularly when, as forming part of 
the richest gentry in the world, they are fully able 
to bear the burden of it. 

■We may now conclude that the state of things which 
alone recommended the adoption of the Grant-in-Aid 
system in England does not meet us in India in any one 
single particular. We shall see, however, whether there 
are any special reasons advanced in the Despatch which 
rendered it specially desirable to introduce the system in 
India. In the first place, the Directors profess to 
discover and rejoice “ over an increased desire on the 
part of the native population, not only in the neighbour- 
hood of the great centres of European civilization, but 
also in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining 
a better education ; and we have evidence,” they say, 
“ in many instances of their readiness to give a practical 
proof of their anxiety in this respect by coming forward 
with liberal pecuniary contributions.” The Directors 
advance this assertion more emphatically with respect to 
the higher classes. Nothing could be more, delusive and 
fallacious than this string of facts and argument. A 
growing desire to take advantage of educational facilities 
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is very' far iiemoved from’^the feeling of ^appreciation 
which prompts a person to endow educational institutions 
or to start educational enterprises. It might induce 
persons to invest money in the shape ,of fees ; for we 
should not be understood to mean that the Str-ate schools 
should exact no fees from its pupils; on the contrary; 
we are strongly of opinion that the scale of fees should 
be steadily raised at opportune intervals of time. But 
the real question is different, and it is this, whether 
native enlightenment is advanced enough to found these 
schools of itself within a reasonable time. The Directors 
congratulate themselves upon the tendency already 
displayed in that direction. But here,’ again, the 
question is not that of a possibility of isolated endow- 
ments, but whether there are good chances of private 
liberality being able more or less fully to supplement 
existing institutions in the extensive system proposed 
by the Directors themselves in the beginning of their 
Despatch. As to the higher classes, if what is meant 
by them is the richer classes, so far from their dis- 
playing that systematic laudable appreciation, the signs 
of which the Directors profess to discern in 1854, but 
which have not discovered themselves even in 1869, 
except in certain exceptional times — the richer classes 
do not even come forward to give to their children 
the education which is provided ready for them. The 
Directors have fallen into the confusion of assuming 
that the higher education given in the Presidency is 
appreciated and availed of by the higher, i.e. the richei’ 
classes. But the terms higher classes and richer classes 
are by no means synonymous in India. The Brahmans, 
high in social and religious rank, have certainly been the 
most forward of all the classes in India to avail them- 
selves of the institutions for higher education. , But 
they are generally miserably poor. So that while the 
Directors disburthen their minds of all anxiety i*^ 
respect to higher education on the strength of the 
ability and willingness of the higher classes, the facts 
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are that the higher classes, meaning hereby richer 
classes, though undoubtedly able, are no less certainly 
far from being willing, to devote the superfluities of 
their wealth to cure the present Government educational 
institutionsiof all their defects, nay, hardly think seriously 
of bestowing high education on their children even at the 
cost of the S.tate ; while tl?e higher classes, high by birth 
and intellect, though certainly willing to avail them- 
selves to the utmost of all opportunities for receiving high 
education ev'^en at the sacriflce of moderate payments in 
the shape of fees, are certainly not able to found mag- 
nificent endowments for higher education. 

There is, however, another argument advanced by the 
Directors in favour of the sj'stem. “ It possesses the 
advantage," they say, “of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local c.xertions and combinations for local purposes, 
which is itself of no mean importance to the well-being 
of a nation.” We cannot sufliciently commend the high- 
mindedness of the Directors in thus displaying their an- 
xiety for the development of the spirit of local self- 
goveimment in India. But is it not rather arguing in a 
circle to require that our educational plans should be 
delayed from being fully carried out for the sake of a 
result which is more likely to be realized through the 
successful operation of these very plans themselves ? 
Nothing is more calculated to induce the instinct of self- 
government than a thox’ough libei’al education of a high 
order. It may be said, indeed, that these things are 
examples of those concurrent developments which react 
upon each other in the double capacity of cause as well^ 
as effect. The argument would be faultlessly valid if it 
were urged in the case of a country whose civilization 
evolved itself out of its own original impulse. But in 
India the question is not that of an entirely original 
development, but of a development founded upon a 
foreign civilization, which is to a certain extent cut and 
dried, and ready at hand. Under such circumstances, 
thei’e is no wisdom in losing time, when you can, instead 
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of simply sownig seeds, engraft branches ; when, insteai 
of proceeding by a long circuitous route, you can ai 
once establish a full-grown educational system, atu 
thereby secure most expeditiously both the system aiu: 
those habits of self-government on which thi Director; 
lay, and most justly, so much value in .their Despatch. 

Before we proceed to draw the general conclusion oi 
failure irresistibly suggested by these facts and argu- 
ments, it remains to see whether there has been any 
result in any direction from the actual operation of the 
system since 1854 which may be called favourable. Ihc 
line of argument we have pursued has obliged us alreatly 
to pronounce upon its working with respect to higher 
education. As to primary and popular education there 
is certainly^ good reason to believe the best, that it is the 
strong point of the Bombay educational system, that, 
at least, it is far from being in a very unsatisfactory 
state, though, perhaps, not quite so flourishing as it 
ought to be. Unfortunately, however, this very success 
is the condemnation of the Grant-in-.A.id system ; for this 
success was achieved only by*^ the abandonment of the 
system ; of course, not openly, but by a quiet metanior* 
phosis. About the year 186-1 the Bombay Government 
hit upon the simple c.-<pedient of procuring local Vfdun* 
tary contributions somewhat in the Tudor fashion »>: 
■' levying benevolences,” It directed the revenue authori- 
ties to collect wh.it it facetiously called an extra 
voluniai-y land-assessment or education-cess of a p-=‘‘ 

cent, or so, 'rhe Bducati'^nal Inspectors are fall-mouih~-l 
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We have shown that the Grant-in-Aid systdm has totally- 
failed in supplying a sufficient number of good private 
institutions for higher education. We have shown that 
it has equally failed in tendering assistance to the 
defective ex?sting Government institutions for the purpose, 
and providing for their most urgent necessities. We ^ 
have shown that it has noi even so much as earnestly 
approached the problem of establishing an efficient 
Normal college. We have shown that it was obliged 
to be transformed into an educational fiction for the 
purposes of primary education. We could have gone 
farther, and shown that, even under the most favourable 
auspices, the system would fail to secure that invaluable 
systematic organization which allows no waste of money 
or intellect, which allows no isolated efforts to dissipate 
themselves by the ignorant repetition of experiments, 
and which loses no lesson of experience, and still is 
found compatible with the trained freedom of modern 
civilization. But here we are told by the advocates of 
the Grant-in-Aid system that, numerous as may be the 
faults and imperfections of their system, the difficulties 
in the way of superseding it by the other are more 
insurmountable still. ‘‘ We cannot but be impressed,’’ 
say the Directors, “ with the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties which would attend such an extension of the 
present system of education by means of colleges and 
schools entirely supported at the cost of Government as 
might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so 
gigantic a deficiency, and to provide adequate means for 
setting on foot such a system as we have described and 
desire to see accomplished.” Elsewhere I have attempt- 
ed to show the thi’eefold attitude in which the Enalish 
Government stands towards the subject of Indian educa- 
tion, viz. first, as rulers ; secondly, as landlords ; and 
thirdly, as the ’apostles of a’ civilization infinitely superior 
to the indigenous civilization of the countryi But not to 
speak of the obligations arising from this threefold posi- 
tion, the gigantic difficulties of the task which the 
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Directors confure up before their mind are very much 
exaggerated. We must carefully guard ourselves from 
falling into the confusion of supposing that the adoption, 
of a system under the primary and direct support of the 
State would of itself immediately entail the establishment 
of a full-grown system, irrespective of any calculation 
of existing requirements; e.g. that it would entail the 
establishment of ten colleges, when the average number 
of students that might be expected to enter them could 
be accommodated in half that number, or that a hundred 
competitions should be operifed for a Normal college when 
the real demand is only for fifty. What it would entail, 
and it is well to enunciate it distinctly, is this: that m 
the first place the State should establish such a frame- 
work of a complete co-ordinated system of primary 
schools, secondary schools, or, as we call them. High 
schools. Normal schools, general and technical Colleges 
•and Universities, as, without being too elaborate, might 
be. capable of expansion and development with the pi’O' 
gress of the times; and secondly, that whenever an 
educational institution, say a High school, could be 
established in a certain locality, the Government should 
set about directly to supply the want with private, local, 
and other aid if it was forthcoming, without waiting 
it if it was not ; and further, that it should do so in ^ 
thoroughly efficient manner, without leaving it unprovided 
in any essential particular. If, without resting satisfied 
with the contemplation of the excellence of their own 
British institutions, the Directors had turned their eyes 
towards Germany, France, Italy, or Switzerland, they 
would have found that the giant had been thus approach 
ed, and had proved by no means so formidable as it had 
been imagined to be. With proper care and organization 
the supersession of the Grant-in-Aid system in favour of 
a system such as we have indicated above, would entail 
no extravag^int increase of expenditure. For each of the 
three years, 1865-66, 1866-67, and 1867-68, educafon 
has cost here hi the Bombay Presidency something 1®^^ 
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75 and 76 lacs of rupees. -What valuable hints and 
lessons do these simple figures not givCi with respect to 
the position which the item of educational estimates 
ought to hold in the Indian budget? And then it must 
not be thought that these large sums were vofed by those 
countries for their public instruction because they had 
flowing exchequers and supeVfluous surpluses. They 
were voted in times of deep anxiety, in the face ot 
disasters political and financial. Nothing but a stern 
sense of necessity could have inspired them with hopes 
and courage to undertake sfich an expenditure for such 
a purpose. It was about the beginning of the present 
century, when all Europe was lying prostrate at the feet 
of Bonaparte, that Prussia began the organization of its 
public instruction on its present basis. France was 
groaning under the gigantic burden of her mighty wars 
and incessant revolutions when she undertook it. Italy 
was doing penance for the “ sins of her fathers,” the 
miserable grasping tyrants who had made her their prey, 
and were sucking away, like leeches, her very life-blood, 
till in 1860 they were swept off from her face by 
Garibaldi. Since her consolidation, Italy has been 
passing through financial crises of no ordinary magnitude , 
indeed, there can be no more striking proof of her faith 
in a State-system of public instruction than is afforded 
by the fact of the burden she has imposed on herself m 
that respect, while still struggling against large debts 
and incessant deficits. I have thus dwelt at length upon 
this point, because I am constrained to believe that it is 
the want of faith in the true efficacy and importance of 
education in the economy of national prosperity which 
has led the Government of India and the Home Govern- 
ment to ignore its claims to a larger share of expenditure. 
It underlies all the arguments advanced for their incessant 
refusals. For it must be stated, in justice to the Local 
Government ‘^•and the Educational Department here, that 
they have been by no means ignorant, of some of .the 
defects of our '^educational institutions, and have lost no 
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opportunities of beseeching for means to remedy them. 
But a deaf eardias been turned to their most passionate 
appeals. I have no doubt that the people of England 
entertain a genuine desire to govern India on principles 
of the most liberal and far-sighted policy ; and I firmly 
believe that, if only onc^e they are brought to renounce-* 
their want of faith with respect to the value of education, 
we should soon see the reconstruction of our system of 
public instruction. England has been found capable of 
submitting even to immense pecuniary sacrifices, once she 
overcomes the mental sluggishness so characteristic of 
her, and acquires faith, rightfully or wrongfully, in the 
principles which demand them. We all know the enor- 
mous costs she voluntarily incurred for the emancipation 
of her colonial slaves, once she was convinced of the 
sinful impolicy of such an institution. Therefore, as I 
have said above, let the English people have once faith 
in the mission of education, and the days of the Grant-in- 
Aid system would be doomed for ever. And there is 
great hope of such a consummation at the present 
juncture, when a feeling of deep dissatisfaction has lately 
sprung up in England in regard to their own educational 
system, which is sure, at no considerable distance of 
time, to find utterance in their newly-reformed and 
larger-minded parliaments. Concurrently with the move- 
ment which inaugurated the system of international 
exhibitions, and appointed commissions for inquiry into 
the state of schools and colleges, English and foreign, a 
new generation has then sprung up with broader instincts 
and larger sympathies, which dares to penetrate "beyond 
the conventionalism born of exhaustion, and to seek for 
deeper and more comprehensive insight into all social 
questions, and has the ' hardihood to px^opose them for 
practical application whei^ever their quest is crowned 
with results. Scouted at first as turbulent ^demagogues, 
or jeered at as dreamy enthusiasts, they have succeeded 
in I'endering themselves a power in t Sta '^^mder the 
leadership and countenance of sue' ' " “ ill 
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their philosophical, and Air, Briohf and Air. Gladston 
' their poluical patriarclis. Under tlie.se circnnistancei 
ICIC IS every likelihood of the whole ciuestion of educa 
ion being earnestly taken up and elahorateh^. dealt witi 
)y le present Alinisters at an early date ; and we ma> 
} expect that, it ue urge otf own hiinihle hut pressing 
claims through Uie agency of the East India Association, 
tie ccietai) ot State tor India may, under the stirring 
inspiiation of a general agitation, he persuaded to super- 
sede the Dispatch of 1854, and grant another educational 
c yu tei of gi eater comprehensiveness and greater liber- 
ality. An imposing and systematic array of well-organized 
public establishments for education would in the long 
un C O moie foi the consolidation of the British power 
nc lA t lan the dread of all the bayonets or needle- 
guns 01 c lassepots at its command, which she may invent 
or instate They would represent the State, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has pointed out, ‘ in a striking visible 
siape, which is at once a noble and civilising one ; giving 
e people something to be proud of, and which it does 
them good to be proud of’; and it would not be long 

alien origin of its authors 

wou e orgotten in this pride and this civilization. 


T cliscussion on the paper, in which Dr. 

W ! ■ Bal Mangesh 

and^ Atmaram, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 

took part, Mr. Mehta 
said that, as the hour was waxing late, he would 

fa, Ranade found 

wi iini for not doing justice to the magnificent 
P ogramme laid down in the Dispatch of 1854. So 
ar however, from being guilty of any such thing, he 
^ spoken of tha^t programme in terms of 
ighest eulogy. What he found fault with was 
, lu which it was sought to provide for carrying 
uc 1 a gcand scheme. In the second place, Mr. 
Kanade had misunderstood the scope of his paper. He 
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had attempted an answer to this questiofi, whether the 
Directors ought. not to have and could not have hit upon 
a more efficient scheme of ways and means for carrying 
out their splendid programme. He had never denied 
that the Grant-in-Aid system had been able to effect 
soniething. But could not more have been done without ^ 
any extravagant outlay ? Mr. Ranade had objected 
that he had imported into the discussion of this question 
facts from the educational systems of the Continent. 
Now, was not a comparison of a number of existing 
educational systems more •likely to prove instructive 
than confining yourself to only one set of precedents, as 
the Directors had done, viz. the English precedents ? 
They might thus arrive at general principles, which 
might afterwards be modified to suit special conditions 
and requirements. With regard to grants to missionary 
schools, he was sorry Mr. Ranade had not thought proper 
to hear him more attentively before he criticised what 
he had said on that subject. While the Grant-in-Aid 
system prevailed, it was only fair and just that the 
missionary schools should be paid for the secular in- 
struction imparted in them. What he had said bore 
reference to this only, that supposing it was resolved to 
supersede the Grant-in-Aid system in favour of a more 
direct system of State education, would the missionaries 
have any right to object to the supersession on the 
ground that they would be thereby precluded from 
receiving the small grants which they were receiving 
at present ? He had answered that question in the 
negative ; but that conclusion was by no means in- 
consistent with theii’ present claims to Government 
aid. In conclusion, he hoped that a careful perusal of 
his paper, when printed, would tend to obviate most 
ol tile minor misconceptions which had originated duiin.., 
the course of the debate. 
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I pjopo.sc in this paper to discuss the bearing and 
utility of clause (> of the Last India (Laws and Regu- 
lations) Bill, now before the British Legislature. To divest 
the discussion of what is generally deprecated as a purely 
speculative or theoretical character, I propose to pro- 
secute this discussion in comparison or contrast with 
another scheme for the accomplishment of the same end 
as that enunciated by Clause G, viz. “ The expediency 
of giving additional facilities for the employment of 
natives of India in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in 
India.” The origin of this scheme which I propose to 
make use of in this manner is by no means of recent 
date. Traces of it are distinguishable in the great 
parliamentary contests of 1813, 1833, and 1853, on the 
Government-of-India Bills of those years. The scheme, 
however, in its modern form, is simply this : — to allow a 
certain number of Civil Service appointments to be com- 
peted for m India itself, say in its great Presidency 
towns, and to require the selected candidates to complete 
their education by a sojourn of about two years in 
■England, the same two years which under the existing 
rules of the service are passed by selected candidates in 
the same manner. 

It is not without considerable hesitation that I ttndei- 
take such a comparative criticism of Clause 6. The 
c ause combines in its favour the suffrages of some of the 
greatest Indian statesmen at home. Framed and 
proposed by a Conservative Sec retary of State for India, 

See Act itself in the Appendix at the end of the paper. 
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Sir Stafford Northcote, It was taken up las’t year by a 
Liberal Indian Minister, the Duke of Argyll, with the 
hearty ,and unqualified approbation of another Conser- 
vative statesman, the predecessor of both Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Duke of Argyll in the India Office — 
the Marquis of Salisbury, better known to us as Lord j 
Cranborne — and is perhaps at this moment being 
carried through the House of Commons by an Under- 
secretary of great promise and rising reputation, Mr. 
Grant Duff. To say that the framers and patrons of 
this measure are no less actuated by the noblest dictates 
of justice and humanity than distinguished for their, 
high attainments and statesmanlilce abilities would be 
perhaps to repeat what is already perfectly familiar to 
you all. Nothing but objections of a most grave and 
weighty character can therefore warrant the unfavour- 
able criticism of a measure brought under such auspices. 
No slight defects or minor drawbacks should be allowed 
to militate against its favourable, even cordial reception. 
No mere difference of degree in the respective values of 
the two schemes proposed to be compared should be' 
allowed much consideration. No such difference should 
be allowed to abate one jot of our gratitude for Its 
positive value. But, after the most careful and anxious • 
deliberation, I have been obliged to come to the opinion 
that Clause 6 of the Bill, if passed into law, is calculated 
to attain its object only at the risk of causing a fearful 
amount of mischief, which cannot easily be exaggerated. 

In itself, it embodies a measure of such a pernicious 
tendency that its rejection would be still beneficial in 
any event, though that rejection may involve the post- 
ponement of any settlement of the question for an 
indefinite period. It threatens to undo the most valuable 
results of the legislation of 1853 and 1858 ; it threatens 
to produce disorder and confusion in a department of 
the Indian Government, on which in] a grt^at measure 
depend the proper administration, well-being. ..an- 
gress of India; it threatens to so- - 
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discord betwe'en races among whom they are already b} 
far too abundant. It is because I am firmly convinced 
that such disastrous consequences- would inevitably 
result from the passing of this clause, that I feel con- 
strained to undertake the ungracious task of criticising 
it. 

The fundamental objections to this measure may be 
summed up under a few principal heads. They are,— -1st, 
that it strikes a fatal blow at the principle of competition 
in the Civil Service of India ; 2nd, tliat it revives and 
encourages the promotion 6'f political jobbery ; ord, that 
it destroys the unity and esprit de corps of the service, 
4th, that it is unjust and demoralizing to the natives 


themselves. 

I. In urging the first objection to this measuie 
am not unaware that it is not uncommon even at the 
present day to question and condemn the fitness an 
polic}?’ of the principle of competition with regard to the 
Civil Service of India. I am not unaware that theie 
are people with whom the objection, so far from gonij, 
against, is a positive recommendation in favour of the 
measure. I am not unaware that such is the view taken 
by the Duke ot Argyll. In moving the second readiHa 
of a Bill containing a similar clause in the House of do* 
last year, the Duke of Argyll expounded with his usua 
force and clearness the view he took of the matter. 
Lordship spoke as follows : — “ The Company, as yo*** 
Lordships are aware, was deprived of its commerce by 1 1 
Acts of 1813 and 1833, and when the succeeding twent) 
years had expired, and the Government of Lord 
deen had to consider what was called the renewal of 
Charter, it was also considered whether it would ^ 

expedient to assume at once in name as well as m ie‘ 
the Government of India as the Government of 
Crown. I well remember the discussions at that 
and I venture to say the main difficulty in our way 
this..: we did not know how to get rid of the 
of the Compan''y after it should have been removed ‘O 
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the Directors. It was found that to open it to fair 
competition was ’the only expedient. There was indeed 
no alternative, for Parliament- — with perhaps almost too 
much jealoi^sy, through the ancient echoes still ringing 
on the ears of men on that subject — would not have 
tolerated the exercise of that patronage directly by the 
Crown, and if not by the Crown, by whom could it be 
exercised ? It was therefore thrown open to competition.' ' 
What may be the feelings of individual members of your 
Lordships’ House I do not know, but I confess I have never 
been such a fanatic in support of competitive examina- 
tion as to believe that that is the sole or in all cases the 
best method of getting the best men for the public service. 
But it is an escape from many difficulties, and when 
you have only a choice of difficulties, competitive examin- 
ation gives on the whole a much better chance of success 
than the pure nepotism of the ancient Court of Directors ,* 
but the exercise of patronage when it is wholly removed 
from the danger of political jobbery or family nepotism 
is perhaps the very best mode of selecting men for the 
public service.” In carefully examining this statement it is 
not difficult to discover that it is founded mainly upon two 
arguments. The first is a negative argument, viz. that 
it is not inherent in the very nature of patronage to 
degenerate in the long run into political jobbery. The 
second is the statement of an historical fact, viz. that 
the Act of 1853 did not introduce the principle of competi- 
tion as in itself a better system than that of patronage, 
but as permitting the only escape out of the constitutional 
danger of vesting the patronage of the service in the 
Crown. Now it must be confessed that the Duke is not 
far wrong in his historical statement. Any one who 
reads the warm debates on the India Bill of 1853 cannot 
fail to perceive that most of. the speakers who advocated 
the principle of competition were actuated in so doing 
more by the motive described by the Duke than by 
any appreciation of its superiority to tjie system’ of 
patronage. It must not' be thought, hov that ' ' 

S 
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the framers and advocates of the Bill there were none 
who fully understood the entire scope and bearing of the 
new principle it introduced. There were two members, 
two of the greatest thinkers and statesmen tliat England 
has ever produced, who not only grasped the problem m 
all its length and breadth, but .also expounded it with a 
force and eloquence but rarely surpassed. It will not 
be amiss to call your attention to their arguments, at a 
time when the principle of competition is not only directly 
assailed by its adversaries, but its positive value is but 
faintly understood or realized by its advocates. I will 
therefore make no apology for the lengthy extracts with 
which I am going to trouble you. Mr. Lowe, one of the 
two members I have just referred to, said : “ That as 
regarded the Civil Service, he maintained that the course 
taken by the Government was beyond all controversy 
right. He should be grieved to see this Bill deferred 
if only because it would deprive India for years of the 
enormous benefits which would arise from the reform 
the Civil Service. The Civil Service of India was 
different from any other service. In the generality o 
cases an incompetent officer had other people 'to do h>s 
work for him ; he was perhaps scolded a little, but cou 
contrive to get on without doing any serious amount o 
mischief; but it was not so in India. The peculiarity o 
the Civil Service there was the vast, the tremendous 
amount of responsibility thrown upon every'' indiviuua 
officer of the Government. Millions of people weis 
completely under the control of one man, who had the 
power of inflicting misery on these persons ; and undei 
such circumstances it was a most sacred duty cast upon 
the Government to see not merely that the geneu 
average of officers was tolerably good, but that m ^ 
case of every'- writer sent out, they obtained the best a^^^^ 
ablest men this country could afford, and ’ that they ^ 
not, for the sake of obliging friends and relations or an> 
such reason, s,7crifice one atom of the power of dou^., 
good towards the people whom Providence had p ace 
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under their power. It was their duty to ^ake care that 
every man sent out was as able as could be found within 
the four seas, and where they knowingly and wilfully sent 
out a worse when a better was at their disposal, they 
might be inflicting enormous evils on a people who had 
every claim on their sympathies and consideration. He ■■ 
had read the speech of a noble lord who with infinite 
knowledge, with infinite eloquence, and with infinite 
ingenuity, pleaded the cause of ignorance, and so 
persuasively, that he might say — ‘ If I am to be persuad- 
ed I would be just as ignorant as to be as learned a 
teacher and no more.’ That noble lord said that public 
examinations were the greatest absurdity ; that they 
would get nothing but blockheads ; that nothing was so 
bad as an over-educated man ; and that they would be 
sending out only a number of pedants and schoolmasters. 
That was not the experience of that House or of the 
country. He would like to know who took the lead in 
this country ? On whose lips did deliberative assemblies 
hang? To whose opinions did the public give heed? 
The men who had shone in public examinations,’ and 
carried off’ those very prizes which that most learned 

and eloquent nobleman so vehemently decried - . 

Nothing was more distressing in the evidence that had 
been given before the Committee on India than -the 
fact that the kindly feeling which had hitherto existed 
between the Europeans and natives whether in the army 
or Civil Service was on the decline — that there was not 
the same sympathy between them. In his opinion nothing 
* was more likely to correct that want of sympathy than an 
improvement in the intellectual standard of those to 
whom they entrusted the management of the natives and 
the government of the country ; because in the first place 
there was a close connection between the moral and 
intellectual qualities of the human mind ; and in the 
second place it was well known that ig’norance and 
stupidity led to the- harsh and brutal treatment of 
inferiors.” The other member I have spoken of was 
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no less than Lord (then Mr.) Macatilay. He spoke on the 
subject as follows : — “ It appears we are> agreed that it is 
of the highest importance that the Civil Service of India 
should be most capable and efficient. In^this case it 
certainly necessarily follows that we ought to watch 
with the utmost care over the ^road to admission to that 
service — that we ought if possible to take such measures 
that this service may consist entirely of picked men, of 
superior men taken from the flower of the youth of India. 
Now it is because in my opinion this Bill does tend to 
produce that effect that I feW earnestly desirous that it 
should ^pass, and pass without delay. My right honour- 
able friend Sir C. Wood, proposes that all places in the 
Civil Service — all admissions to the Civil Service shall 
be distributed among young men by the competition in 
those studies — as I understand the plan — which consti- 
tute a liberal British education. That plan was originally 
suggested by Lord Granville in 1813 in a speech which, 
though I do not concur in every part of it, I would 
earnestly recommend every gentleman to read, for f 
believe that since the death of Burke nothing nioie 
remarkable has been delivered. Nothing, however, on 
this, point was then done, and the matter slept till 
1833, when my friend Lord Glenolg, the purest and 
most disinterested of men, proposed the adoption 
of a plan, not altogether framed according to those 
views, but still a plan which would have introduce 
this principle of competition. Upon that plan twenty 
years ago I remember speaking here. I ought not to 
say here, for the then House of Commons has been burnt 
down, and of the audience I then addressed the greatei 
part has passed away. But my opinion on that subjeclx 
has always been the same.. The bill was., ^lat in the 
difficulties were either found or madeigd the best nnd 
between the Government and this House.\ ' that they di 
were less to blame, and they had opj^latioiis or nny 
from the beginning. The enactments to^wer of doing 
referred were repealed, and the patrc^ had plnced 
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its own course. It is now proposed to I’ntroduce this 
principle of competition again, and I do most earnestly 
entreat this House to give it a fair trial. I was truly 
glad to hear the noble lord who proposed the present 
amendment (Lord Stanley) express approval of the 
general principle of that part of the Bill. I was glad but 
not surprised at it for, it is what I should expect from 
a young man of his spirit and ability and recent 
experience of academical competition. But I must say I 
do join with the honourable member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) in feeling some surprise at the manner 
in which that part of the plan has been spoken of by 
a nobleman of great eminence, once President of the 
Board, of Control and Governor-General of India, and 
of very distinguished ability both as an orator and a 
statesman. If I understood the opinions imputed to that 
noble lord, he thinks the proficiency of a young man in 
those pursuits which constitute a liberal education, is not 
only no indication that he is likely in after-life to make 
a distinguished figure, but that it positively raises a 
presumption that in after-life he will be overpassed 
by those he overcame in these early contests. I under- 
stand that the noble lord is of opinion that young 
men gaining distinction in such pursuits, are likely 
to turn out dullards and utterly unfit for the contest 
of active life. And I am not sure that the noble lord 
did not say that it would be better to make boxing and 
cricket a test of fitness than a liberal education. I must 


say it seems to me that there never was a fact better 
proved by an immense mass of evidence, by an experience 
almost unvaried, than this — that men who distinguished 
themselves in their youth above their contemporaries in 


the competition, almost always keep to the end 

lives the start they have gained in the earlier 
: . ,*7 'jf their career. This experience is so vast that 


‘nteiie/ 

secunt 


.)u!ci as soon e.xpect to hear any one question it as 


.. .,ar it denied that arsenic is poison oriiiat brandy 
. icatiiiq. Take tlie verv simplest t Ta.' ’ 
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in any library the Cambridge Calendar. There you have 
the list of honours for a hundred years. ' Look at the list 
of wranglers and of junior optimes, and I will venture to 
say that for one man who has in after-life ejistinguished 
himself among the junior optimes, you will find twenty 

among the wranglers. Take, the Oxford Calendar; look 

at the list of first-class men and compare them with 
an equal number of men in the third class, and say m 
which list you find the majority of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in after-life. But is not our 
history full of instances which prove this fact? Look 
at the Church, the Parliament, or the Bar. Look to the 
Parliament from the time when Parliamentary Government 
began in this country — from the days of Montague and t. 
John to those of Canning and Peel. You need not stop 
there, but come down to the time of Lord Derby and my 
right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Has it not always been the case that the men who 
first in the competition of the schools have been the is 
in the competition of life ? Look also to India. 
ablest man who ever governed India was Wairen 
Hastings, and was he not in the first rank of Westminstm 
The ablest civil servant I ever knew in India ^ 
Charles Metcalfe, and was he not a man of the i^^ 
standing at Eton ? The most distinguished mefflbei 
the aristocracy who ever governed India was 
Wellesley. What was his Eton reputation ? What w ^ 
his Oxford reputation ? But I must mention I 
refrain from mentioning — another noble and distingm® i 
Governor-General. A few days ago, while the memory 
of the speech to which I have alluded was still i® ^ 

in my mind, I read in the ‘ Musm Cantabrigienses 

a very eloquent and classical ode, which the Univers y 
of Cambridge rewarded with a gold medal. The su J 
was the departure of the House of Braganza 
Portugal for Brazil. The young poet, who was then o 
seventeen, de, scribed in very Horatian 
versification the departure of the fleet, and pictuie 
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great Portuguese navigator Vasco De Gama, and the 
great Portuguese poet Camoens, hovering over the 
armament which was to convey the fortunes of the 
Portuguese ^'lonarchy to a new hemisphere; and with 
pleasure, not altogether unmingled with pain, I read at 
the bottom of that composition, the name of the Honour- 
able Edward Law of St. John’s College. I must say 
I saw with some considerable pleasure that the name 
of Lord Ellenborough may be added to the long list of 
those distinguished men who in early youth have by 
eminent academical success given an augury of the 
distinguished part which they were afterwards to play in 
public life ; and I could not but feel some concern and 
some surprise that a nobleman so honourably distin- 
guished in his youth by attention to those studies, should, 
in his maturer years, have descended to use language 
respecting them which I think would have better become 
the lips of Ensign Northerton or the Captain in Swift’s 
poem, who says — 

“ ‘A scholard, when first from his college broke loose, 

Can hardly tcU how to cry boh ! to a goose. 

Your Noveds and Blutui'cks, and Omurs and stuff, 

. ■ By George, they don’t signify this pincli of snuff. 

To give a young gentleman right education. 

The Army’s the only good school in the nation.’ ” 

“ The noble lord seemed from his speech to entertain 
that opinion. (A laugh.) 

“ ‘ My schoolmaster called me a dunce and a fool, 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school.’ ” 

“ But if a recollection of his own early academical 
triumphs did not restrain the noble earl from using this 
language, I should have thought that his filial piety would 
have had that effect. I should have thought that he 
would have remembered how eminently splendid was the 
academical career of that, great and strong-minded 
magistrate, the late Lord Ellenborough ; and as I have 
mentioned him, I will say that if there be in this world a 
trying test of the fitness of men for '"•e --'competition 
active life, and of the strength 
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practical faculties, it is to be ft)unci in the contests of the 
liint’lish bai'. Mave not the most eminent of our jutiges 


distill iguishetl themselv 


academical 


career? 


Look at Lord Mansfield, f.ord {{Ition, I.oi'd, Stowell, Sir 


Vicary Oibbs, Chief Justice Tintlall, f>ord Tenterclen, 


' and f^ord Lyjuihurst. Can we suppose that it was by 
mere accident all these obtained their hij^h positions? Is 
it possible not to believe that these men maintained 
through life the stai't which they gained in youth? And 


is it an answer to these instances to say that you can 
point — as it is desirable you should be able to point — to 
two or three men of gi-eat powers who, having neglected 


the struggle when they wei'e young, stung with remorse 
and generous shame, have afterwartls exerted themselves 


to retrieve lost time, and have sometimes overtaken and 
surpassed those who had got far in advance of them ? Of 
course there are such exceptions ,* most desirable it 
that there should be, and that they should be noted, for 
they seem intended to encourage men who, after having 
thrown away their youth from levity oi* love of pleasure, 
may be inclined to throw their manhood after it io 


despair ; but the general rule is, beyond all doubt, that 
which I have laid down. It is this — that those men who 


distinguish themselves most in academical competition 
when they are young, are the men who in after-lif® 
distinguish themselves most in the competition of the 
world. Now if this be so, I cannot conceive that we 
should be justified in refusing to India the advantage 
of such a test. I know there are gentlemen who say 
for it has been said — ‘ After all, this test extends only to 
a man s intellectual qualifications, and his character i^ 
quite as important as his intellectual qualifications, 
most readily admit that his character is as. important ns 
his intellectual qualifications : but unfortunately you have 
not quite so certain a test of a man’s character as yoo 
have of his intellectual qualifications. Sui’ely if theie 
are two qualifications you want a man to possess an 
which it is very important he should possess, and if 
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have a test by which you can ascertain the presence of 
the one qualification, but no decisive test by which you 
can ascertain the presence of the other, your best course 
is to use the test you have and to leave as little as you 
possibly car* to chance.” 

I have copied this long extract even at the risk of 
being charged with prolixity. But it may be asked, 
what has all this to do with the present measure, which 
leaves intact the principle of competition so far as Eng- 
lishmen are concerned ? In the first place, then, I 
maintain that these remarks,, are as applicable to the 
admission of Natives to the Civil Service as to the 
admission of Englishmen. If they prove anything they 
prove this— first, that merit ought to be the sole door 
of introduction to the service, and secondly, that no test 
could be more permanently efficient for this purpose than 
a test which precluded even a possibility of any individual 
feelings, passions, or prejudices having a voice in the 
matter, than a test worked only by a mechanical system, 
than a test whose impartiality was guaranteed by its 
impassibility. Nay, further, that even if a system of 
patronage could be devised which would not admit of 
jobbery, no individual or even reasonable combinations 
of individuals :could be found whose qualifications for 
discriminating merit for a whole service could be relied on 
for any length of time so well as those of competitive 
examinations. To borrow again some words of Lord 
Macaulay, “ The most unscrupulous Governor-General 
would dispose of his patronage under the present system 
more properly than an upright Governor-General under 
a system by which he should be at liberty to appoint any 
one.” I cannot help remarking- that the Duke of Argyll 
in his criticism of the competition system, carried away 
by his historical reminiscences, has been totally unable to 
grasp this deep and comprehensive view of the problem, 
Applied to natives or Europeans, introduced^in India or 
England, the system of patronage under any form or shape 
whatever, is open to the same fundamei:^al objections, 

9 
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and is underany circumstances far inferior to the system 
of competitive examinations. In the second place, it were 
well to remember the utterances of these great men in 


view of a contingency which, if this clause is passed, 
cannot, I apprehend, be far distant. It seemO to me that 
the passing of this measure would open the door for the 
total overthrow of the competition system. The logic 
of popular inference is inexorable ; and the day would 
not be far distant when the injustice of the inequality 
would be unanswerably advanced for an admission of 
Englishmen similar to that of the natives. That day 
would be a day of unmitigated calamity for India, the 
responsibility of which would lie, I cannot help saying, 
with the authors of this measure. It is true that the 
present Civil Service of India is sometimes unfavourably 
compared with its predecessor. I must confess I have 
never been able to discover the grounds of this unfavoui- 
able comparison. One stock argument which is generally 
used is to cite up an array of some half a dozen names, a 
put in the plural number, Clives and Metcalfes, Munros 
and Malcolms and Elphinstones. But this argument has 
never appeared to me anything more than a mere rheto 
rical flourish. For in the first place, I should say thn^l^ 
most of these great men produced themselves, in spite 
of the East India Company and its Directors, and pm 
moted themselves (on occasions of peril) to responsible 
appointments, which the Directors would never have 
thought of conferring upon them of their own free choice 
and motion. Their subsequent rise was due only to this 
SAiccessful assertion of their abilities. But, in the secon 


place, taking this argument for what it is worth, is it nny 
test at all of the comparative values of two entire services. 
The only proper test would be the average quality of the 
administrations, revenue, political, judicial, of the two 
services. In this respect ! will venture to say that no 
one can ris^ after a careful perusal of the records o ^ 
Indian administration without a feeling of devout thaii '^ 
efulness and |r> fcio-, of the Act of lt)00 ^ 
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It seems that the advocates of the old system have for- 
gotten the terribl’e exposures of gross maladministration 
that were elicited during the inquiries of 1784, 1813, 
1833 and 1853. I must again repeat that it would be a 
woeful day for India when this present Civil Service 
should be annihilated and, its principle abolished. But 
such \yould most probably be the logical sequence of the 
measure now before Parliament. Like the thin point of 
a wedge, let patronage but once secure its footing, and 
it fails not to penetrate and undermine the whole service. 
We may say, in the words of the poet : — 

“ It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover’s lute. 

Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit. 

That I’otting inward slowly moulders all.” 

In passing from this objection, it will perhaps be more 
proper to take up the objection on the score of the 
integrity of the Civil Service. The only difficulty of 
treating this objection lies in its being so palpably evident. 
It is impossible to select men for the same service 
by two distinct methods without producing jealousy and 
rivalry. In the case of the Indian Civil Service, the evil 
would be twofold. The jealousy and rivalry between 
race and race would be aggravated by inequality of 
facility for admission, and the result would not fail to be 
the utter annihilation of all .unity and integrity. In 
connection with this subject may be mentioned the effect 
of the measure on the training of the service. Under 
the present constitution of the service, merit is not only 
selected, but there is also provision made for training it. 
The fallacy is nowadays exploded which maintained that 
scientific development was not necessary to ability and 
genius. It is now fully recognized that the greatest men 
are greater by training. The organization of the Civil 
Service embodies in itself a guarantee foi'» graduated 
homogeneous training. If the present clause is passed, 
what becomes of that guarantee? It cmmot fail to be' 
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observations he made either in that House Ar elsewhere, 
of bringing a charge against the iiiast India Company — 
that was to say, against any individual member of the 
Board of Directors — as if they were anxious to misgovern 
India. He *never hatl any sueli suspicion. He believed 
that the twenty-four gentlemen who constituted the 
Board of Directors wouUf act just about as well as any 
other twenty-four persons electet! by iite same process, 
standing under the same circumstances, and surroutuled 
by the same dinicuities,” W'e may ilius fairly say of the 
Government of India, whatever that may mean, that if 
you place before tiiem the lempt.ation of patronage, it 
would not be long before there would spring up a system 
— if not of pure or quasi-family nepotism — of at least of 
what I may be allowed to call protegism. Not that 
such a system of protegism would he the immediate 
censcquence of the passing «)f the clause. The process 
of development, on the contrary, would most probably be 
slow and gradual. But this we may assert without fear 
of exaggei'ation, as warranted by all the lessons of political 
experience, that it would be as sure and inevitable as the 
growth of despotism out of an absolute monarchy. In 
India this process is however, likely to be much accelera- 
ted on account of the peculiar circumstances of the 
relations between the governors and the governed. 
Whatever may be the cause of it, it is a well-known fact 
that the knowledge possessed of the natives of India by 
their rulers is by no means very extensive or accurate. 
There is almost a total absence of all social or even 
intellectual intercourse, without which it is almost 
impossible to form any just estimate of merit or character. 
Under such circumstances, the dispensers of the patron- 
age would generally be obliged to be satisfied with 
second-hand information in itself subject to the sway of 
a thousand influences, which it would be by no means 
easy or pleasant to enumerate. Add to diis difficulty 
that of having to select from a population whidj, in 
its dilferences, writers on India have lieen so fond of 
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is that of the relative inferiority of native to English 
morale. The sepond is, that intellectual cultivation does 
not induce moral improvement. 

In examining the first dictum, I am not going to adopt 
the course of indignantly discarding the idea altogether. 
It would be childish to do any such thing, when it 
certainly could not be dehied that such has been the 
ho»iest belief of some of the most sincere friends the 
natives of India ever had. On the contrary, I am going 
to confess that there is apparently some ground for it. 
8ut let us calmly analyse this* appearance. In the first 
place, an impartial comparison requires an independent 
standard. Now Englishmen always unconsciously 
compare ■ English and Indian moralities by the tests of 
their own civilization. Now there can be no greater 
fallacy than this. I remember, during the late Reform 
debates, the leaders of both the parties in the House of 
Commons startling Englishmen by informing them that, 
in spite of the general impression on the subject, there 
was perhaps more social and political liberty in France 
than in England. The fallacy of the popular English 
opinion on the subject was that it persisted in gauging 
French liberty by certain forms and indices which repre- 
sented it in their own country. Englishmen commit 
the same mistake in judging of Indian morality as they 
do in estimating French liberty. The science of 
comparative history shows us that it is quite possible that 
one morality may set greater store by one set of virtues, 
and another by an altogether different set. And if you 
attempt to judge of the one by the prominent characte- 
ristics of the other, the result must be at the same time 
unfavourable and unjust. Now English civilization is 
particularly strong in the point of its political morality. 
In India, on the contrary, where political development 
was, generally speaking, nevfer allowed to advance beyond 
the ideal of ‘'a good king,” it has not perhaps arrived at 
the same perfection. But again Indian would be found 
superior to English morality in several other social 

10 
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1-cspccts, SLiah as in point oF charity, hospitality, &c. 
Fi'oin this point of view it may be perceived that, thoiii-li 
possessint^ dilVerent characteristics, it would be diihciUt 
to say that English morality was positively and absolutJ} 
superior to Indian morality. In the second' place, then, 
is another element of error in the English judgment 
about Indian morality. This' judgment is chiefly 
upon the English experience of the morality of native 
employes of a very inferior class, who, badly remiineiatui 
are not conspicuous for honesty or integrity. But wou 
Englishmen placed in a similar position be imprcgim’*- 
to bribery and corruption? We must be strangel) m 
getting Indian history if we did not remember that, e\t 
Tn high positions, Englishmen, so long as the 
tion for their services was inadequate to their va ut, 
forgot this boasted integrity and gave in to the mo|' 
rapacious extortions. But would all this be allow ct ^ 
impeach at the present day the unquestionable intogu ) 
of English orticials of the higher class? By no 
But then in common fairness no such presumption s loa '. 
he allowed to operate against the natives of India w 
placed in positions of responsibility and trust, * 
remunerated accordingly. The want of honest} 
cred in certain people under certain circumstances 
inorc indicates a low state of national morality amm .-j 
the natives than among Englishmen. If we were 
to recriminate, the annals of English history , 

difflcult of access, and the long and continuous tai 
- they tell of parliamentary corruption, bribeiy. 
Lrcachcry, beginning with the exploits of Danby am 
ending with those of Pelham and Walpole, is, 
undoubtedly instructive. Far from being veiy ai. , 

The recrimination, however, would be as 
meonelusive as the charge in whose delence it wo 

cnqqoyev.1. _ qi -c- 

d'he next dictum we have to examine is, that nUi- 
lual cultivation does not induce moral cultivatiom ^ 
avoid misunderstanding, let us say trom the he,.^iu 
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that we define intellectual cultivation notj as anything 
exclusively confined to a sort of pure mathematical 
training, but a culture based principally upon what are 
sometimes concisely termed “ humanities.” After this 
explanation, *we may say that the dictum is both true and 
false. This is no paradox, but a description which may be 
faithfully given of genersdizations, too wide if taken 
absolutely, and true only relatively with respect to certain 
times and circumstances. It would be hardly tenable 
to say that monarchy was the best form of Government, 
still the proposition could bo maintained if applied to 
early states of society. Just in the same manner, if we 
denied our dictum with respect to all times and all states 
of society, the proposition would be far from being 
warranted by facts. For example, if we took those 
periods in the development of a society when morality 
did not exist separately, but was still absorbed in religion 
it would be perfectly true to say that intellectual culture 
did not teach morality. Thus, during tlie early ages of 
Christianity, what intellectual training there was would 
have been utterly insufficient to form the morale of its 
pupils. In those days nothing could have performed 
that task so well and so thoroughly as a religious educa- 
tion. History abounds with instances of such periods. 
There was a time when Judaism possessed its sole and best 
culture in the Mosaic books. There was a time when Hel- 
lenism had to look only to the theological poems of such 
men as Homer and Hesiod; there was a time when Mahom- 
etanism depended for its civilization on the Koran alone. 
The next stage, however, of the progress of these so-, 
cieties, if they succeed in advancing to it, is one in which 
morality emancipates itself from its religious shackles 
and appears under other shapes and other forms. Such 
has been the case with. English in common with all 
Western civilization.' The "Apostles and the Fathers 
are now superseded- by poets and historians ^nd philoso- 
phers. Not that these people have taken to preacffing 
and inculcating directly and indirectly the moral precepts 
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once coniaiiKed in the Bible and its commentaries. The 
ti’ansFormation takes place in a le§s demonstrative 
manner. The relii^ious teaching slowly distributes itself 
in the shape of moral axioms and ideas, which in their 
tradition from posterity to posterity, instil themselves 
into the mind as its first principles. These first princi- 
ples mould in after-life all jmur thoughts, 3mur actions, 
and 3''our utterances. The poet, the historian, the philo- 
sopher, cannot sing or write but on the condition of 
remaining true to this heritage which they receive. And 
once you have a complete ^ literature so thoroughly and 
unconsciously imbued with the highest moral teaching 
of the day, then religion has done its peculiar work, and 
intellectual education coincides with moral cultivation. 
In a recent lecture delivered at Cambridge, Professoi 
Seeley forcibly points out the value of history in ediica 
tion as the school of statesmanship. With peihaps 
greater force and truth it may be said that, as a means 
of education, history, in common with other branches 
of literature, is, first and foremost, the school of morality 
We may say, then, that the dictum that we laid down 
above is not true, if applied to an education which has 
for its principal instrument such a literature as we have 
described. And that English civilization is possesse 
of such a literature will hardly be denied by impaitia 
men. We are thus irresistibly led to admit that th*^ 
competitive examination of the Civil Service, in testing 
intellectual ability, at the same time efficiently tests tie 
morale of the candidates, whether they be European 
or natives. And this conclusion is powerfully coiinhn 
rated in the case of natives by our experience of 
effect of English education in Indian schools and colleges 
Out of many authorities on the subject, I shall selec 
only one. The late Director of Public Instruction, whose 
opportunities of observation were equal to his abihtie 
to' interpret them, says in one of his reports, “ ’ 

college I have invariably found that students improve 
trustworthined's and respectability, in direct ratio 
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their improvement as scholars.” This tei^timoy tallies 
exactly Avith oi,ir a priori reasoning. We may now 
conclude our examination of the only reason we can 
think of for the rejection of our scheme, with the unhesi- 
tating decla?ation that it is nothing but a tissue of subtle 
errors and plausible fallacies. 

To sum up the main points of this paper. I hope I 
have now succeeded in showing to you that the measure 
in progress through Parliament is of a most dangerous 
and pernicious character, that it is not the only expedient 
for affording facilities for the* admission of natives into 
the Civil Service of India, and that the present system 
can with perfect safety be extended for that purpose 
without destroying its most characteidstic features. And, 
moreover, the leading advocates of the competition 
system when they introduced it in the Act of 1853 were 
far from being unmindful of such a contingency as the 
present. They distinctly foresaw that the principle of 
competition would be applicable to natives as well as 
Europeans. Lord Macaulay was one of those who 
clearly realized this fact, and in closing this paper I cannot 
do better than quote to you his remarks on the subject. 
He says, — “ It seems to me that this plan provides the 
best means that can be imagined for effecting an object 
upon which much has been said and which I admit to be 
desirable — the gradual admission of natives to a share 
in the higher offices of Government I can con- 

ceive nothing more unfortunate for the people of India 
than that jmu should put into the Civil Service a native, 
because he is a native, if he is to be the last man in that 
service, a man decidedly inferior in attainments to all 
the other members of that service, and who would 
be looked down upon by his European colleagues. 
Above all, I cannot conceive anything more pernicious 
than the suggestion which ’has been made, that before 
you admit any native to the service at , all, before 
any native has been an assistant cob" ’o^or^ a 
judge, you should take some native and n 
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lember of th's Legislative Council. That of all pioposi 
it wouid depend ..tWe 


,.„^=:':=ti™e t..,s.ou.e„te.into 


,e CWU Wee'. “ A:r;o.;rany .Live of distinguished 
pa.-ts should by the cultivatict^of E.igl<sh h^atme .ave 


SeriLself to be vietorious in cenpetition over 

European ca.vdidates, he would in the .nost 

manner, by conquest, as a matter of iigi gg^.^ice. 

mere e-leemosynary donation, obtain access to 

It would then be utterly impossible for his 
fellows to look down upon him ; he wou c en ^ 

service in the best and most honourable wa> , an 
believe that in this mode, and this mode alone, 
object which so many friends of the native ‘ ,, 

have in view, be attained in a manner at all satisfactoiy. 
Considering the time when these remarks were ’ 

I cannot imagine a more forcible or a more eloquent 
commentary on the two measures compared m this pap 
for the admission of natives into the Civil Service. 


* . rt 

After a discussion at this and a subsequent meeting, in \\hic . 

others Mr. Ranade took part, the following i'‘^solutions were pa 

1. That this meeting, w'hile grateful for the liberal spirit ai « 
intentions which have influenced the British Legislature “ g 

St India (Laws and Regulations) Act, is of opinion tha ^ 
he Act violates the integrity of the principle of competi lo 
u-spect to the Civil Service of India, and is thereby calculated to c 
rate its high average of efficiency and trustworthiness. _ . ^ 

2. That in the opinion of this meeting, the clause is likely o 
to the perpetration of political jobbery. 

3. That it does not open the Civil Service of India to the 

“in the most honourable manner,” in the words of the late ^ 
Macaulay, “by conquest, as a matter of right, and not as a n 

eleemosynary donation.” _ . ^ 

4. That the natives of India, while protesting against excep lo 
obstructions which arc not shared generally, are, however, 
obtaining admission to the Civil Service of their country in fan o 
and open competition. 

5. That the Managing Committee of the Branch wall be goo 

to request the Council of the East India Association to take this su J 
into their serious xonsideration. 
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APPENDIX. 

EAST mOIA (LAWS AND REGULATIONS). 

33 VicT. Chap. 3. 

An Act to make better provision for making laws and regulations 
for certain parts of India, and for certain other purposes relating thereto. 

[25th March, 1870.] 

, Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made to enable the 
Governor-General of India in Council to make regulations for the peace 
and good government of eertain territories in India, otherwise than at 
meetings for the purpose of making laws and rcgidations held under the 
provisions of The Indian Councils Act, 1861 , and also for certain other 
purposes connected w'ith the Government of India : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows ; 

1. Every governor of a Presidency in Council, lieutenant-governor, 
or chief commissioner, whctlicr the govcrnorsliip, or licutcnant-gov'crnor- 
ship, or chief commissionership be now in existence or may hereafter be 
established, shall liavc power to pi'oposc to the Governor-General in 
Council drafts of any regulations, together with the reasons for proposing 
the same, for the peace and government of any part or parts of the 
territories under his government or administration to which the Secretary 
of State for India shall from time to time by resolution in council declare 
the provisions of this section to be applicable from any date to be fi.xcd 
in such resolution. 

And the Governor-General in Council shall take such drafts and 
reasons into considci'ation ; and when any such draft shall have been 
approved of by the Governor- General in Council, and shall have received 
the Governor-General’s assent, it shall be published in the ‘ Gazette of 
India’ and in the local ‘ Gazette,’ and shall thei-eupon have like force of 
law and be subject to the like disallowances as if it had been made by 
the Governor-General of India in Council at a meeting for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations. 

The Sccretai'y of State for India in Council may from time to time 
withdraw such power from any governor, lieutenant-governor, or chief 
commissioner on whom it has been conferred, and may from time to 
time restore the same as he shall think fit. 

2. The Governor-General shall transmit to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council an authentic copy of every regulation w-hich shall 
have been made under the provisions of this Act ; and all laws or regula- 
'tions hereafter made by the Governor-General of. India in Council, 
whether at a meeting for the purpose of making laws and I’egulations, or 
under the said provisions, shall control and supersede any regulation in 
anywise repugnant thci’cto which shall have been made under the same 
provisions. 

3. Whenever the Governor-General in Council shall hold a meocing 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations at any place within the 
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limits of .'iny ten kocics now or licrc.iftcr pinccil iiiulcr tlio lulministratioii 
of a liciitenmit fpn cnior or a chief commi.'.sitmcr, tlic licntciiaiU-jjovcrnoi' 
or cliicf cuimoissiimcr respectively shall he cx-oj/icio an adilitioiuil 
ineniher of the emnieil of tlie Governor-lleneral for that ])iirpobe, in 
e.\cess (if necessary J of llie inaxinuiin luimher {;f twelve specilieil by the 
s.iivl Act. f 

-1. Section foety-nine of the Act of the thin! aiul fourth years of 
Kino William the h'oiirih. chapter ei;^hty-,‘j\ i;, js hereby repealed. 

n. Whenever any measure sh.ill be projioscd before the Governor- 
(Iencr.il of liuh.i in Council whereby the s.ifety, tr.nuphllity, or interests 
of the ISritish po.>session.s in liuli.t, or any p.irt thereof, are or in. ly be, 
in the jiulgmeiU of the saiil (iovernor-Ciiener.il, essentially ahected and he 
sh.dl be ot opinion either that the measure projiosed ouolit to be adopted 
and c.irried into esecution, or th.it it ou;;hl to be suspended or rejected. 
.Old the majorily in council then present sh.dl dissent from such opinion, 
the Governor-Gcner.d m.iy, on Im; own .itulmrity and responsibilits , 
suspciul or reject the measure in p.irl or in u hole, or ailojit and carry 
it into e.secution, hut in every .such c.ise any two members of the 
dissentient majority m.ty reijuire that the s.ild sus]iension, rejection, or 
adoption, as well ;is the f.ici of their ilisscnt, sh.dl be notilici! to the 
Secretary of St.ite for liuli.i, and such notilic.ition sh.dl be accompanied 
by copies of the minutes (if any) which the members of the council shall 
have recorded on the subject. 

G. Wheretis it is c-Mpedient that ailditional f.icilities shouUl be given 
for the employment of natives of liuli.i, of proved merit and ability, m 
the Civil Service of Her .Majesty inliulia; lie it enacted, that nothing 
in the “Act for the government of Inilia," twenty-one and twenty-two 
Victoria, chapter one hundred :ind si.s, or in the “.\ct to confirm certain 
appointments in Imlia, and to amend the l.iw concerning the Civil 
Service there,” twenty-four and twenty-live Victoria, chapter Kfty-four, 
or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, 
shall restrain the authorities in India by whom appointments are or may 
be made to olKces, places, and employments in the Civil Service of Her 
Majesty in India from appointing any native of India, to' any such office, 
place, or emploj'mcnt, altliough such native shall not have been admitted 
to the said Civil Service of India in manner in section thirty-two of the 
first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time 
to time prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in Council, with the concurrence of a majority 
of members present; and that for the purpose of this Act the words 
” natives of India ” sliall include any person born and domiciled wdtbm 
the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident m 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only ; and that 
it shall be lawd’ul for the Governor-General in Council to define and limit 
from time to time the qualification of natives of India thus expressed, 
provided that every resolution made by' him for such purpose shall be 
subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and s la 
not '-have force until it has been laid for thirty day's before both Houses 
of Parliament. 


THE BOAIBAY MUNICIPAL REFORM 
QUESTION OF 1871. 

* 

[The- folhuiug paper lans read hy Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta at a 
Meeting of the Bombay Brunch of the East India Association held on the 
2dth November, 1871.] 

I venture to bring, what may appear at first sight to 
be a purely local question for discussion before this 
society, for two reasons which combine to prove it to be 
oi general imperial intcvesl. The problem of intro- 
ducing free municipalities in all the towns of India is 
fast becoming ripe for settlement, and the arguments and 
considerations concerning municipal government in 
Bombay would apply in almost all their integrity to, and 
furnish useful and instructive lessons for the inauguration 
of free municipal government in the other Indian towns. 
In the next place, the good, wise, and efficient adminis- 
tration of the municipal affairs of a town like Bombay, — 
the metropolis of Western India, the great emporium of 
Anglo-Indian commerce, and the connecting link between 
England and her great dependency, — is a question of 
imperial moment. 

The history of municipal government in Bombay may 
be said to begin with a Board of Conservancy, which was 
■ superseded in the fulness of time by a constitution com- 
posed of a Bench of Justices and a Board of three 
Commissioners. Under Acts 24 of 1856 and 25 of 1858, 
this composite body continued to manage the municipal 
affairs of Bombay, till the year 1865, when Government, 
Justices and the Commissioners themselves, with one’ 
acclaim, proclaimed the utter inefficiency and failure of 
the system. In the early part of that year, Mr. Cassels, 
then a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
brought in a bill to organize a new Municipal constitution. 
This bill, which ultimately passed into Act 2 of 1865, 
formed the Justices into a Corporation, and abolished tfie 
Board of Commissioners in favour of one Municipal 
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Commissioiici' with ttill c.xccutive powers, under the 
deliberative i^uidancc and financial control of the Bench 
of Justices, though appointed by Government. 

It is now little more than six years that Act 2 of 1865 
has been in operation and a cry has ai^ain risen for 
further reform. It is complained that Municipal taxation 
is fallint^ heavily, oppressively, and unequally, chiefly 
upon the lower strata of the middle classes. It is 
complained that municipal expenditure is carried on at 


too grand and extravagant a rate for a town lihe Bombay. 
It is complained that the' substantial benefits resulting 
from this oppressive taxation and this grand and extrava- 
gant expenditure, are of a very disproportionate character. 
It seems that these complaints have been long ripening, 
and the notice given by Air. Forbes in the month of June 
of motions concerning municipal reform, was only the 
spark that kindled into a common explosion the train of 
the isolated gunpowder grains of discontent, pervading 
the whole town in respect of municipal mismanagement 
and oppression. 

It must be acknowledged that Air. Forbes and his 
supporters deserve great credit for their opportune bold- 
ness in coming out to give expression to the popular 
feeling on the subject, and constituting themselves the 
leaders of a municipal reform agitation. They deserve 
great credit for the energy and earnestness with which 
they brought the whole subject of municipal affairs for 
review and discussion in a formal and public manner. 
They deserve great credit for the persistency with which 
they pressed for practical and effective remedies for the 
evils complained of. At the same time, it is a matter 
of grave regret, that, with their boldness, energy, nnd 
earnestness, they did not combine qualities equally 
necessary, — ^moderation, wisdom, and farsightedness. 
The self-constituted leaders' of popular movements have 
a two-fold duty to perform. It is not sufficient for them 
to o stand forth boldly to give loud utterance to the 
confused and incoherent popular cries. It is not sufficient 
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for them to reiterate and proclaim the popcilar indiscri- 
minate wailings .and inconclusive analyses of the public 
grievances. There is another and a higher duty cast 
upon them, the duty of guiding and rolling the movement 
in its propel* path, of extricating it from the confusion 
of words and thoughts under which it usually labours, of 
analysing the genuine and substantial causes of it, of 
discovering and proposing measures well adapted to 
meet the end in view. It must be said that, with a good, 
urgent, and substantial cause, the present leaders of 
municipal reform have completely failed to perform this 
higher and nobler duty, and, if the recent reform 
movement fails to attain its object, and succeeds only in 
retarding real reform, the responsibilit}'’ of that failure 
will lie on their heads, the blame of it will lie at their 
doors. They have disdained to take the trouble of 
“ probing with care the real causes of the popular discon- 
tent, and of proposing, after mature deliberation, mea- 
sures which might further, and not retard the progress of 
municipal reform. They seem, perhaps without con- 
sciously meaning to do so, to have rushed out in a blind 
spirit of partisanship, like some of the leaders of the late 
Commune of Paris, not caring to discriminate what they 
attacked, or what they proposed, so long as they over- 
turned what they hastily considered the most obnoxious 
part of what existed. To them, the Municipal Commis-' 
sioner was the head and front of the offence, and ‘ away 
with him’ was the remedy they proposed, no matter if they 
substituted King Stork in the place of what might favour- 
ably compare as King Log. Unfortunately they are mis- 
taken both in the evil they exclaim to have discovered and 
the remedy they indicate, and the double mistake funda- 
mentally arises from a total inability to understand the 
real historical significance ^ of the Municipal period 
between 1865 and 1871, what it was wanted to effect, 
what it did effect, and what it should lead to.* 

In proceeding to set this point in its proper light, it 
will be well to pause for a moment and look at the 
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Such was t(ie state, or rather chaos of things in Bombay, 
at the end of 1864, which instantly requi^’ed to be grappled 
with; such were the Augean stables that urgently required 
to be cleansed. There is a crisis in human affairs when 
slow and ordinary means avail not, whe/l men must 
consent to strong measures on the sole condition that 
they are efficient, when they ‘‘must give up their freedom 
and lay aside their most cherished institutions, their 
most valued forms and guarantees of order and eco- 
nomy, and submit to the strong rule and the strong 
hand, absolute and arbitrary, on the sole condition 
that it fail not. Such crises are common in the history 
of the growth of minor institutions as of great states 
and commonwealths. The history of heroes and dic- 
tators is the history of such crises, and fortunate are the 
people who can get hold, in their hour of need, of one of 
such men at the nick of time. In their great Municipal 
crisis of 1865, were the people of Bombay fortunate enough 
to lay hold of such a man ? We have looked at the 
Municipal picture of the town as it was in the early part 
that year. Let us now look at the other picture of 
Bombay as it is now after a Municipal administration of 
six years, and we may perhaps be able to answer the 
question. The first thing that strikes a person now is, 
that the dirty, filthy stinking narrow streets and gullies 
have mostly disappeared, and in their place are to be 
seen roads and streets, scrupulously clean, generally 
kept in good condition, well-watered and well-lighte^> 
a good many of which indeed would do honor to some 
of the best towns even of the Western world. The tyrant 
halalcores no longer hold sway, and the open baskets 
are no longer allowed to offend your nostrils and infec*^ 
your lungs, but are obliged to give way to light and 
and compact carts emitting no noxious smells whatsoevei, 
and trudging only at the late hours of the night. The 
night soil atpd rubbish no longer poison the atmospheie 
near your very doors, but are carried off to long dis- 
tances to be burnt and destroyed. The burial places, 
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festering in the very heart of the town, ars closed and 
removed to distai'^t localities. The markets and slaughter- 
houses are transformed from centres of disease and 
infection into things of beauty and cleanliness, that 
might move 'the envy of towns like Paris and London. 
Water-famine is become a thing of the past, and good, 
wholesome water is now bVought within easy reach of 
the poorest. Epidemics are no longer the constant and 
dreaded visitors of old, virulent and all powerful ; their 
stray visits are few and far between, and their ravages 
are easily withstood and repeHed. The frightful rate of 
mortality which prevailed in 1864-65 has been reduced 
to such an extent that, in the Registrar-General's Report 
of this year, the town of Bombay knows its old place no 
more. And not only has it become so healthy itself, 
but it has ceased any more to spread disease and death 
far and wide, a circumstance of incalculable importance 
for the outlet of all Indian trade. Nor have improvements 
for.adorning and beautifying the town, not the less neces- 
sary even from a sanitary point of view, been neglected. 
Public promenades, boulevards, roads, footpaths, and 
shady walks planted with large trees and interspersed 
with cool and shady squares and triangles, splendid 
fountains, an Elphinstone Circle, and a Rotten Row, all 
combine to add at once to the health and beauty of the 
town. Indeed, the ugly, decrepit, diseased old wight of 
1865, tottering almost on the brink of the grave, has 
drunk', it would seem, the Aledean potion, and has under- 
gone a magical transformation, from which he has arisen 
recovered and invigorated, glowing with health, sti'ength 
and beauty, and giving promise of a continued deve- 
lopment. 

Mow then arc we to answer the question, whether in 
her great Municipal crisis, our town was fortunate 
enough to secure a man able’tocope with the emergency? 

1 think there can be no doubt, in spite of th^; assertions 
ot anonymous correspomients that tiiere is nothing in 
all this beyoiul performing one's duty, in 'spite of their 
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modest belief; now that the ideas ai-e created and tt 
IZ‘ f -they could have easily don 

that ^H ‘he innate assurance of copyist 

he” R I ’T ”■’ ® Raphael, they cotil 

be Raphae s themselves, that the man wht, effected i, 

oA wonderful transformation of the Bombai 

of 865 into the Bombay of 1871, deserves in the nmh 
to be emphatically proclaimed its great saviour and be- 
ne ac or. He may have been guilty of, great faults, 
iiittec gieat eirors, and defied all restraints;, forms 
and formulas whatsoever, a But on these conditions only 
tie woik have been accomplished^ and their 
i lory must in justice be lost in the general successful 
resu t. It is exactly like the case of the general, who, 
le icspeiate hour of the battle, defies his strict 
• t'^es upon his own judgment, and gains the 

victory. Death, the just punishment of his insubordi- 
nation a grateful act of indemnity the 

reward of his successful intrepidity. 

^ understand it, is the only just appreciation 
nmcipal administration of Arthur Crawford from 

^ ^ placed at the head of Municipal 

a airs at a moment of great emergency. He found that 

before him to perform, which urgently 
demmided intrepidity and dispatch, while a Legislative 
Act hampered him with checks which, if strictly observed, 
ncorl Z very nature of things be iiltiinately 

Ilih “n ° delay. He found that he must spend 

, , f ensure quickness and efficiency, while the 
yate of the Municipal exchequer was in the greatest 
and disorder. A weaker, and perhaps a more con- 
aian, with the narrow conscience of a French 
hiQ coaid never look beyond the strict letter of 

hpfn ^ gi’cat financier would have succumbed 

thf- difficulties, and we would have been at 

presents moment discussing the frightful penalty of 
of criticising, as we are now vehemently 
the cost- of the victory. Arthur Crawford rose to 
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he height of the occasion. He did his work, looked at 
lis rules and orders afterwards. And that a great 
lortion of the Bench understood his position and acqui- 
sced in his^ way of dealing with it, is apparent. A 
jallant major, a warm supporter of Mr. Forbes, expressed 
his idea very character! stiqally at the reform debates. 

‘ The fact is, I really believed most conscientiously, that 
'kir. Crawford was all right ; and that is my defence for 
laving held up my hand in the way I did ; I threw up my 
land for every budget, because I thought, there is Mr. 
Crawford, the Commissioner, a high-minded man ; he 
said it was necessary ; and I had a gallant and honorable 
man, -as my good friend Mr. Taylor has just told you. 
Captain Hancock, and his Committee ; and they said to 
me it was all right, and I saw their hands up, and up went 
mine.” ’' It may be true that he may have committed 
some excesses in carrying out such a policy. But the 
duty of keeping scrupulously from going beyond certain 
bounds, and refraining strictly from committing unneces- 
sary excesses in such an emergency, is a lesson more 
easily preached than practised. 

In urging this view, I am not unaware that many of 
the improvements I have described above, are claimed 
one by one person and another by another, — the Circle 
was projected by one and the Esplanade was adorned 
by another, — and that between them, the credit of very 
few ideas and very few works would be Jeft to the 
Commissioner. Such claims are by no means uncommon, 
and greater men have had their titles to glory questioned 
in this manner. Francis Bacon was not the apostle 
of experimental philosophy, because forsooth long before' 
him, the inductive method had been explained by Aris- 
totle, and even just a little before him it had been 
practised and proclaimed here and there. And Mirabeau 
was not original, that is, to explain it in the ^ quaint but 
forcible language of Carlyle, “ The firepan, the kindling, 
the bitumen were his own ; but the lumber of rags, old 
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wood, and nUmclcss combustible rubbish (for all is fuel 
to him) was gathered from hucksters, and ass-paniers 
of every description under heaven. Whereby indeed 
hucksters enough have been heard to exclaim : out upon 
it, the Hre is mine." Perhaps, just as simi'larly some of 
the ideas were suggested to the Municipal Commissioner 
and some of the works partially carried out by other 
men ; his merit and his genius lies in having, by a strong 
intellect and a strong will, by untiring energy and by a 
noble entliusiasm, furnished unity and organization, and 
moulded a complete Municipal system out of isolated, 
scattered elements. 

Nor do I forget that another objection is taken to the 
view I have advanced of Mr. Crawford’s Municipal 
administration, viz. that the success was achieved by a 
ruinous outlay, and that the extravagance of the expen- 
diture was entirely disproportioned to the result, hi 
determining this point, it is hardly fair, as some people 
are at present doing, to single outworks here and there, 
and to point out that a little economy might have been 
practised here, and a little saving effected there. But 
it is one thing, even in ordinary times, to ascertain the 
cost of works before they are finished, and another to 
criticise it by the light of past experience. And this is 
especially so, when the works are to be undertaken 
urgently, and to be finished without loss of time. At 
such times, freehandedness to a certain extent becomes 
even a virtue and a necessity, as it inspires enthusiasm 
and thus ensures efficiency and dispatch. The only 
fair and proper mode of settling the point is to take the 
total expenditure and the total results for the whole 
period in their general characters, and see if the one 
can be reasonably set off against the other. Now tho 
total expenditure for the seven years from 1865 to I87l> 
both years inclusive, may 'be put in round numbers 
something umder three crores of rupees. One-fourth o 
tha/. sum is represented at the present moment by pi° 
perty in the possession and ownership of the Municipality* 
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The reniaiiHicr ivpi'c.senl.s tlic cf):U of two importniU 
t'unclions. In tiici iirst place, the side man was to he 
cured and healed, and in the sec<nul place, he was to he 
supplied with the means of inaintainin:* his established 
health and oV satisfyini^ his daily wants. If we strike 
an avera,i4e for the seven vears. it will ai^pear tiiat these 
two niiportant functions were perfoianed at a cost ot 
soinethimj like thiriv-tv.ai kacs a vc;>.!’. Xow. remeiniier- 
int^ the annual cxpeiulirure incurred by nuinicipali lies of 
far less importance and of far less resources, cstablishetl 
for centtirics, and which have only to kcej') up anil aild to, 
without havin;4 verily to create from tiie very hcj^i an 11114, 
the most esseiuia.l municipal Wvirks, remcmheriiyif that 
the municipal expendstin-e of London is foui’ crores of 
rupees, and of P.iris and ,\*ew ^'urk somcthini; like ei,uht 
crores, rememherinit these things by which alone ue 
can form a comparatively fair anil proper jiuli^ment, can 
we sav that thirtv-two lacs a vear is on the whole too 
extravai'ant a municipal expetuiiiure for a town like Lorn- 
bay? W'haicver faults can he found with i-cspect to 
particul.'ir transactions and isolated items, an unbiassetl 
and dispassionate jiich^'meiu can only come to fine decision. 
viz. that under all the circumstances of the case, our 
municipal expenditure has been i^cuerally speakini; far 
from heinif \'ery wasteful (ji* cxti’awu^ant. 

Unfortunately a just, calm, aiul imparti.al consideration 
of this point is reiulered dihicult at the present moment 
by the sudden dcck'.ratiun of a tieiicit in the .Municipal 
exchequci'. Under cover of this one discuveiy a thousand 
vai'uc rumours about what ai'o procl.aimcd to be new 
revelations of gross linaneia! mismanagement aiul confu- 
sion, brought to light by .Mr. Hope’s Committee, are 
spread all over the town, diverting men’s minds from the 
real questions at issue, and prejudicing their better 
judgments. Let us look steadily at these supposed 
revelations of .Mr. Hope’s Committee and sed what tlicy 
really arc. A careful perusal of the Re]K)rt^ of this Com- 
mittee indicates tlie charges brought by it to be principally 
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two, the firstc, being, that Mr. Crawford incurred expendi- 
ture in excess of or independently of the Budget grants 
during the last five years to the extent of Rs. 34, 33,945- 
10-0, and, 2nd, that he illegally manipulated funds set 
apart for special purposes to provide for this excess. Now 
in the first place, from the view which we have taken of 
the character of the municipal administration of Mr. 
Crawford, it may be urged that the want of authority in 
exceeding the limits on his power of expenditure, as 
also the diversion of funds from their special object 
without sanction, must be, held to be condoned in the 
generally successful result. But secondly, so far from 
this charge being a new revelation which could now be 
brought against the Commissioner, the fact is, that the 
greater portion of this unauthorized excess, being no less 
a sum than Rs. 33,84,975-9-0 out of a total of Rs- 
34,33,945-10-0 was incurred in the three years 1866-7-8, 
and retrospectively sanctioned by the Bench of Justices. 
Nay, for the two years in which this excess is the largest, 
amounting altogether to Rs. 31,66,410-3-8, a special vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Commissioner and his 
colleagues by the Bench, with all the facts before them, and 
with their eyes fully open. The only excesses for which 
the Commissioner is indictable, are those of 1869 - 70 ) 
which are however very trifling in amount, being Rs- 
47,114-14-10 for 1869, and only Rs. 1,852-2-8 for 1870, 
fully warranting the Committee’s admission that there has 
been a great improvement since 1868. And just as unfan 
is it now to show up as a new revelation of gross misma- 
nagement and breach of faith this unauthorized excess, 
the greater portion of which was known and sanctioned 
so far back as 1869, equally so is also the proclamation 
of the other revelation of the illegal manipulation of 
special funds. That circumstance was also principal!) 
thoroughly well-known, and 'it is idle now to cry out that 
there was never any formal notice given of it. Indeed, 
both these charges would never have any weight at a > 
if they had nor been brought under cover of the discovei) 
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of the large deficit of nearly twelve lacs and .1 half. In this 
respect of the deficit, it is true that the Commissioner is 
seriously to blame for having allowed matters to drift so 
far, and not apprising the Bench in time for them to 
take measLK^s to meet it as best they could. All that 
can be urged in extenuation of this grave dereliction of 
duty is, that the deficit is mainly due to causes over 
which the Commissioner had no control. About five lacs 
and a half of the deficit, as Mr. Hope’s Committee says, 
or 7^ as the Commissioner estimates it, are attributable 
to the faulty arrangements »f 1869 induced pursuant to 
the calculations of Colonel Marriot’s Committee, and a 
considerable portion of the remainder arose from the 
withdrawal of the Government Police grant, the sudden 
fall in the yield of the town duties, and the emergent 
expenditure necessitated by the discovery of serious 
defects in the Vehar Water Works. But, after all this 
has been said, the fact remains that Mr. Crawford com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment and incurred a heavy 
responsibility in keeping the embarrassed state of the 
Municipal finances concealed from the Bench, in strug- 
gling. vainly and hopelessly by illegal shifts to stave off 
the evil day, and allowing the discovery of it to fall like 
a thunderbolt on the Bench as well as the whole town. 
This, I believe, is the sum and total of all the faults and 
shortcomings which can be charged to the Commissioner 
from a careful consideration of the results of the enquiry 
prosecuted by Mr. Hope’s Committee, and indeed that 
can be deduced from all our present authentic knowledge 
of Municipal affairs. 

But for such faults and such errors of judgment, I ask 
you, gentlemen, to consider temperately and impartially, 
grave enough for the time though they may be, are we 
to forget that he steered us safely through a supreme 
Municipal crisis threatening’ the very life and existence 
of the town? But, for such faults and errors, of judgment, 
are we totally to wipe off the memory of all that he had 
the daring intellect to conceive, untiling energy to, 
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execute, and (tender zeal and enthusiasm to direct, in so 
short a period as six years, in a time of supreme danger 
and anxiety? But for such faults and errors of judgment, 
are we to cancel all obligations for not only having saved 
our town from immediate danger, but for having set it 
on a career of increasing development and improvement? 
Are we to forget, in our day^of safety and prosperity, 
that he has in so short a time driven disease and death 
from our doors where they were such constant visitors 
before? Are we to forget that if he has touched our pockets 
too closely, he.has put us in a position to enjoy in comfort 
and safety the remainder a thousand times more, 'nay, 
that in the case of the poorer classes, by improving 
their chances of health and vigour he has removed the 
continual drain which sickness and want of health cast 
indirectly upon their pockets, and actually supplied them 
with the means of fighting more vigorously for their 
livelihood ? And not only so, but are we to heap dis- 
grace and obloquy upon his name and fame for having 
preferred to work out our salvation in defiance of legal 
forms and authorized sanctions than tardily drag it out 
or ingloriously incur utter failure by line and rule, like 
Monsieur Tomes who would prefer to kill his patient 
according to rule than cure him against it, or the German 
Officer who preferred to lose a battle according to correct 
tactics than gain it in spite of them ? Are we to hurl 
foul calumnies and slanderous invectives, because m 
times of great peril and urgent necessity, he sacrificed 
^.ciose haggling and rigid economy to efficiency and 
^^dispatch ? Are we to follow him with curses, because, 
after achieving triumph against ugliness, disease and 
death, he left us — the citizens of a town standing in the 
foremost ranks for population and commercial and 
metropolitan importance — with a final deficit of four lacs 
and a half of rupees ? It is a matter of sorrow and 
regret that,,, without guidance from leaders, clear- 
sighted, just, and generous, the popular feeling appears 
to tend toward^, such unworthy conduct. There is a 
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I'etorm agitation taken pains to realize this historical 
estimate of it, the narrative of their labours would have 
to be delineated in far other colours than those with 
which we are now obliged to characterizet<it. In that 
case, they would have easily and distinctly seen the true 
direction in which further reform ought to be pushed 
forward, and the only ettective mode in which it could 
be accomplished. Dictatorial periods, dealing with 
crises of urgent emergency, are essentially of a tem- 
porary and exceptional cha.‘*acter, and must be succeeded 
as soon as possible by periods of constitutional regime, 
when arbitrary discretion must give way before a syste- 
matic organization, when order and economy must be 
permanently ensured by ‘Strict forms and rules rigidly 
and unswervingly enforced, when a searching control 
and supervision must be maintained by a system of close 
checks and restraints, when the collection of the revenue 
must be conducted as thriftily and harmlessly as would 
be consistent with efficiency, when a just and equitable 
incidence of taxation must be settled after caretul con- 


sideration and mature thought, when new projects must 
be taken up with great circumspection and adopted 
after great deliberation, and when every penny of the 
outlay must be made to show its substantial return. 
And it would also have been abundantly manifest, bj 
what measures such a reform coukl be really secured. 
In the reform debates of July, Mr. Forbes and hi» 
followers advocated with all their might the overhauling 
I of Act 11 of IS65. as being found utterly inefficient Di 
the purposes of enforcing a strict controlandsupervision- 
But every fact which they* stated, every argument whi'-h 
they produced, only led to the logical conclusion that the- 
provisions of Act U.. with veiw few exceptions, uei'- 
pre-emiueatiy adapted for ^uch a purpose, and that 
fault lay ocly in the constitution of the body by who... 
they were to be enforced. If there was one thing moi'- 
chau. another ^ couclusivclv established in the rein. 




it was this, chat the Bench of Justices v;a^ 
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body utterly incompetent to carry on muniiipal govern- 
ment under a co.nstitutional regime. And this is just 
what might be expected from a body constituted as the 
Bench is. The Justices are elected by Government. In 
the first plac\3, there is nothing in the mode of election 
to rouse an active sense of municipal duties and muni- 
cipal responsibilities. As I'have said elsewhere ‘What is 
the popular meaning at present of a Justice-ship of the 
Peace ? ' oome sort of honor, most people will say, in 
the main.’ The idea that it involves municipal duties and 
municipal obligations is, at least, in the generality of 
cases, very vague, shrouded much in the background, 
and withal of a very passive character. In the second 
place, fhere is no guarantee for a judicious and well- 
proportioned choice in this nlode of election. The 
Government are obliged to M'-ork second hand, and rely 
upon the judgment of people, themselves hardy alive to 
the responsibility of their task. Then the Justices are 
elected for life.. Even if they started with some sense 
of responsibility, no better plan could have been easily 
devised to divest them of it as speedily as possible and 
to induce indifference, inactivity, and stagnation. Every 
motive is thus removed from the mind of the Justices 
which could instigate in them a desire to be active and 
useful, at some sacrifice of time and labour, and which 
could inspire them to persevere in such generous resolu- 
tions. Thus elected by Government and elected for life, 
the Bench of Justices is by the very conditions of its 
existence, organized only for inefficiency and incompe- 
tency. I have not the least idea in making this observa- 
tion of bringing a charge against the present Bench of 
Justices, — tiiat is to say, against any individual member 
of it. We may say of it as Mr. John Bright once said 
of the Board of Directors of the East India Company, 
that the Justices who constitute it would act just about 
as well as any other equal number of persons, elected by 
the same process, standing under the same circumstances, 
and surrounded by the same difficulties. ' It is not the 

13 
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men, but thc^ system which is at fault. There is only one 
remedy for such a state of things, the only remedy which 
history teaches us, has been successful in ensuring an 
active and efficient municipal government. That remedy, 
I need hardly say, is the introduction of the*^ free repre- 
sentative principle in the constitution of the municipal 
body. But, talk of goveri’iment and representative 
institutions for the East in the same breath, and you are 
immediately met with the response, ‘ utterly out of the 
question,’ given by Mr. James Mill when asked by the 
Select Committee of 1832 on Indian Affairs whether he 
thought representative government practicable in India 
and echoed by Lord Macaulay in his speech in the House 
of Commons in 1833 on the Government of India. 
Backed by the authority of two of the greatest champions 
of free and liberal forms of government, it has become 
the fashion to shrug one’s shoulders and to wonder at 
the amazing stupidity of men who can have the hardihood 
to propose representative institutions for people to whose 
genius they are alleged to be so radically foreign and 
inappropriate. But if we look closely into the matter, 
no such inference of utter incapacity is deducible from 
the opinions passed by Mr. Mill and Lord Macaulay. To 
interpret them in that manner is to forget the limitations 
of time and circumstances, in the light of which alone 
ought such assertions to be read. In 1832 and 1833, a 
time when the country had not yet recovered from the 
shock of its great internal struggles, when the founda- 
tions of British supremacy were hardly yet assured, 
when tranquillity and repose so necessary for the suc- 
cessful initiation of great changes had not yet set upon 
the land, no other answer could have been given to the 
question of introducing representative institutions than 
that given by Mr. Mill, ‘ utterly out of the question. 
Perhaps, even at the present day, the same answei 
must be returned, if the question was of introducing n^ 
India the full-blown representative institutions of the 
Western world. What is said to be stated by Mr. Mi 
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and Lord Macaulay goes no further than this, and does, 
by no means, wanjant the further conclusion endeavoured 
to be drawn that it is chimerical to attempt to initiate 
even by slow and moderate degrees, the introduction of 
representative institutions. Nor would such a conclusion 
be borne out by fact and experience. Indeed it is not a 
' little strange how a proposition so utterly belied by all 
history, should ever have come to be enunciated. A 
very moderate acquaintance with oriental history informs 
us that, while the higher political organization has seldom 
advanced beyond an enlighteAed form of despotism, the 
whole lower substratum and structure of oriental society 
are closely interpenetrated by free representative combi- 
nations. As was once said by our erudite townsman, 
Mr. Anstey, at a meeting of the East India Association, 
‘We are apt to forget in this country, when we talk of 
preparing people in the East by education, and all that 
sort of thing, for municipal government and parliamentary 
government (if I may use such a term) that the East is 
the parent of municipalities. Local self-government, in 
the widest acceptation of the term, is as old as the East 
itself. _ No matter what may be the religion of the people 
wliP inhabit what we call the East, there is not a 
on of the country from west to east, from north to 
south, which is not swarming with municipalities ; and 
not only so, but like to our municipalities of old, they 
are all bound together as in a species of net work, so 
that you have ready made to your hand the frame-work 
of a great system of representation.’ Such is especially 
the case in India, where the caste organization, with its 
respective puhchayets and raahajans, incrusted deeply 
in the very heart of Hindoo society, and leaving no 
portion of it untouched, is one vast and continuous chain 
of local self-governing groups. ‘The true view of India 
is that, as a whole, it is divided into a vast number of 
independent, self-acting, organized social grodps, trading, 
manufacturing, cultivating.’ Then there Rve those ineti- 
tutions of larger dimensions and more complicated 
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functions, tlfc village communities, indestructible and of 
imn\cnse antiquity. “ In whatever divection,” says Sir 
Henry S. Alaino in his Aiwicnt L(ni\ “ research has been 
pushed into Indian history, general or local, it has always 
found the community in existence at the fdrthest point 
of its pr(>gress.”'^ We all know the description given of 
a village community by Mounlstuart Elphinstone,— “'fhc 
indestructible atom, from an aggregate of which the 

most extensive Indian lunpires are composed JCach 

township conducts its own internal alfairs. It levies on 
its nwmbers the revenu'e due to the state; and is 
eollectively responsible for the payment of the whole 
aimnmt. It manages its police and is answerable lor 
any property plundered within its limits. It administers 
justice to its own members as far as punishing small 
offences, and deciding disputes in the first instance, h 
taxes itself, to provide funds for its internal expenses 

U is provided with the requisite ohicers for coU' 

ducting all these duties, and with various others adapted 
to the svants of the inhabitants; and though entirely 
subject to the general government, is in many respects 
an orgginii^ed commotnvealth, complete within itsclk 
q'his independence anil its concomitant privileges, though 
often violated by the government, are never denied; dtev 
afford some little protection against a tyrannical ruler, 
and maintain order within their own limits, even when 

the general government has been dissolveil 

/The village communities (writes Sir Charles .MeceaUe'' 
are little republics, having nearly every thing they e.m 
want within themselves, and almost independent ot an\ 
foreign relativ>ns. 'They seem to last where uotlne.g 
else lasts. Uvuastv after dvuastv tmnbles t.iown: ie\o- 
lution succeeds to re\a>lutiou. Hindoo, Catham 'leg.'-- 
Alahratla. Sikh, HnuUsh are all masters in turn: b'.. 

the village community remains tlte same. 

A township. in its simplest form, is mulera he.uhr.ar... • 


' -\’ 0 , 
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iHUiiicip.'ilitics is l<i hctracoilin an cni'rafting of the precise 
technical Roman foi'in on the rude representative institu- 
tions of the okl Teutonic niarU. Now, in his woik 
on Villai^c Conimuiiitica Sir. M. INlaine identifies the 
Teutonic mark with the Indian villai^e coniniunity. “ If 
very i^eneral lanj4ua;4e, ” he says, ‘‘ were employed, the 
description of the Teutonic or Scandinavian village 
communities might actually serve as a description of 
the same institution in India.”' Thus, so tar from the 
conditions of the introduction of free municipal institu- 


tions being dilrei'cnt in the' Hast and the West, the origin 
of Western municipalities indicates analogically as 
strong a suggestion as history ever furnishes, for the 
engrafting of the W'estern municipal system in Indian 
townships just as the Roman numicipium was successfully 
engrafted on the corresponding Teutonic mark. The 
same qualities which fitted the Teutonic soil for the 
Roman graft arc found in the Indian soil and the 
English plant, if transplanted, would, it may be surmised 
hopefully, be reared as successfully as its Roman parental 


■ stock. 

But, as soon as the objection founded on a radica 
racial incapacity is made to disappear on a close inspec- 
tion, another is urged, based on the incongruity o 
introducing free institutions in the heart of an empns> 
ruled by an essentially despotic, or as it is sometimes 
apologetically termed, a patriarchal form of government. 
It is urged that it would be productive of discord and 
confusion to combine institutions of so directly conflicting 
n. character. The whole history of municipal institutions 
furnishes, however, the most convincing and instructive 
refutation of this objection. Not only does it show most 
conclusively that free municipalities are far from bemo 
discordant, unmanageable and dangerous elements even 
in the most despotic constitutions, but it also goes to 
establish im a very strong manner the wisdom and desn 
ability of incorporating them in such governments^^^ 


* p. 107. 
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learn from it that the existence of municipal 'self-govern- 
ment in despotic, states acts as a safety-valve for the 
peaceful emission of popular irritation, discontent, and 
disaffection which might otherwise recoil upon them. 
W’e also leal'n that the instincts and liahits inducetl by 
the experience of local self-government always assist in 
preventing the violent and revolutionary overthrow of 
the states in which it has been pi'actised and fostered 
and favour gradual and well-considered constitutional 
changes. The history of Roman provincial government, 
so similar to the British govirnment in India, is full of 
instruction on this subject. “ It was the policy of the 
Emperors” , says .Mr. Merivale, “ first devised b}" the 
prudence of Augustus, to extend and multiply the func- 
tions of the Roman municipality. Akecenas, it was said, 
had counselled his master to furnisli public occupation to 
as many of the citixens as possible, in order to attach 
them to the Government by interest, and at the same 
time give them experience in affairs. It might be deemed 
of no less importance to divert their restless energies 
into safe and useful channels.”'' We know that, in 
pursuance of this policy, Roman colonies enjoyed a 
municipal constitution, administered by a senate and 
officers of their own appointment ; and this local arrange- 
ment was gradually extended under the first emperors 
to the provincial cities generally. \ ‘And it was something 
more than the mere shadow of domestic Government 
that was thus conferred upon the provinces. “ Rome 
had a marvellous power”, says AI. de Champagny, in 
his recent valuable work on ‘ Les Cesars’, “ of perceiving 
how much of independence would suffice to content 
nations without being dangerous, and I doubt whether 
any free and sovereign city of our modern Europe, Cracow 
for instance, is so completely mistress at home, as 
Rhodes and Cixicus were allowed to be under Augustus, 
whether there is any Senate so much respected as the 

* Hist, of the Rom. tnulcr the Empire. 111.^518. ’ 

t Ditto 526-7 
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Curia of Tarragona, or the Council of Six Hundred at 
Marseilles ; or a burgomaster whose po.wers of police are 
so sovereign as those of the Suffete at Carthage or the 
Archon at Athens were allowed to be. ” 

Coming down to modern times, Prussia and Russia 
\vill be perhaps acknowledged to be two European 
kingdoms, where centralization and despotism may be 
said to be most rampant. In Prussia, however, the King 
granted, of his own accord under the advice of his sage 
ministers Stein and Scharnhorst, a large and liberal 
municipal law which, with the other three great 
reforms inaugurated at the same time, the redemption 
of the peasant’s glebe, the educational reform, and 
the landwehr system, have combined to raise that 
country to one of the proudest positions in Europe 
and the world. Mon. de Coulanges, in reviewing' 
Hesse’s Work on ‘ LAdministration provinciale and 
communale en France et en Europe,’ thus describes the 
Prussian commune: — “ Elle forme un petit etat libre; 
elle elit son conscil communal, qui nomine le inaire et 
I’adjoint. Ce conseil se reunit sans qu’il soit necessaire 
que I’autorite I’ait convoque. II vote son budget, nomine 
les employes communaux, et a la direction souveraine 
de ses ecoles, de ses etablissemens de bienfaisance, de sa 
police. Sauf certains cas prevus, il n’a pas besoin de 
solliciter I’approbation de I’autorite. Ses actes ne 
peuvent etre annule’s que s’ils sont contraires aux lois. 
Ces communes Prussiennes, qui jouissent de tant a 
independance, ne paraissent pas en faire un niauvais 
usage. Maitresses d’elles-memes et exemptes de tutelle, 
elles s’entendent bien a gerer leurs inter^ts. Elies 
s’administrent sageinent leur proprietes et reglent avec 
bon sens leurs affaires. La liberte communale, loin 
d’atre un embarras en Prusse, est un gage de securite, 
de prosperite et d’ordre 'public. C’est peut-etre elle 
aussi qui dait supporter la monarchic. ’f The same 

j Wol. II. p. 33S West. Rev. July 71. p. 9- 

t Reh;. des Deux Mondes-Ier Juillct 1871. p. 23S. 
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lesson of, not tnily tlu: hannicssnc ;.;, bul ilie po.,iLivc 
wisdom and utility of intriHiucij)i.t free in!:niej|’;d in.-.ii;a- 
tions in absolute and desj'.otic lan'cimments is lau.y'O't by 
Kussian hisUn'V. i.n Rus,-.ia, the r.o!;tie;si desjaui-or. is 
of the closest character: still the lvn,o;i..n jnurdcip.d 
coirsinune enjoy; oi'ca.i rij'S'.y; r.nd liSaei't <e a asv.i is ;dl\jv.ed, 
to jn;in.i:4c its tr.vn local a.ifairs. The la -:->ry of nsaiiico 
pa! institutions in I-'rance a.iVords a crui.;al :n lar.ee in 
favour of titc proposition Wv* ;>re t*’’. ip.}; to e-.te.Mssh, 
Hontan leitishition c::rly clothed tlic t i. dhc lov. its sth 

* f ^ ^ . . 

niunicijvU rioius ;;nd ju'iviicy.es. asul tb.e I'renclr ir.'erc.Ci* 
paiitics orevs vi.;toi-ou%jy ajui !iouri'>l»ed v. ah, ;;reat ,T!at 
till the envi of the inti} ceittury. A! out that pcruci, 
Louis XL cvjtudly aiiti-ariNtncratiC ;u'.d rinti-Ucrito.erativ'. 
;ts pojntcil out by .M. i!c Toe'-jucvillc. div •ti'oyi.vi tlto v. hide 
popular asul dciiioci'e.tic citaractci* oi »b.c adunsustjeittoii 
of the towns, and restrictcii the oovcrinniCJit ot tijeun to 
a sntall nurnber of fajuilic ■; ttitaciictl to Ihs iaiorn'o-, toivl 
bound to his aaithority in’ imincir'-e ad\ a!'.ia;;cs. Strll 
some of tile towns of 1‘rance conti.'iucil down to the 
close of tile 1 7th century to form, as it were, small 
democratic commonwe.alths in which tlic m.iitlhratcs 
were freely elected by liie whole people, and were 
respomsihie to llie peo{dc-'in wliich mumcip.’d life w.is 
still public and animated. These electiims. r.ays .M. do 
Tucqucvilic, wei’e ;.;eneraHy abolislied itir I'ne lirst time 
in 1G92 by Louis XIV. The municiptd ofHces were tlicn 
what was called pul up to sale (aiLv.s cn ojjicc was the 
technical expression), that is to say, the Idiiit sold in c;ich 
town to some of the inhabit.ants the ri;dbt of pcrpcluall) 
governing all their townsmen.l In its immctliatc eilcct, 
this measure cost the towns at once their trccilom anti 
their well-being ; its more remote, hut not less certain, 
results arc thus descrilied in an article in the JtiliiihurgJi 
Rcvicio for July oh ‘Communal Lrancc.’ “\\e think it 
has been shown that the municipal institutions ol bi'ance 

* Fniiicc Iw/di'i.' the Rcvolultott , pp. -1- ;uili S9. 
t Ditto, p. 7.5-0. 
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have never enjoyed or received their proper functions, 
viz. the indejicndent control of local Affairs by elected 
niai4isti'atcs in suboialination to the Ljeneral laws of the 
kinv^doin, aiivl that u hatevej* power they ditl possess in 
the Middle Ai^es had been .gradually subverted by the 
crown, aiul was linally tles^royetl by the l\evolution. 
iJut one of the eiiecis ol the (.lestruction of legitimate 
municipal power has been that, in the absence of tradi- 
tional or organixetl control, basetl on usage and law, the 
popular forces of the commune have made themselves 
felt in a violent and irregular manner at all periods of 
social commotion, that they have at once assumed 
military power and usurped a supreme authority m 
direct rijiposition to the S(*vereign will of the nation and 
the state.”' " liin I'rance”, says .M. de Coulanges, “tons 
les mecontentmens et tons les desirs d’innovation se poit- 
ent en un seul faiseeau centre le pouvoir central, et le 
renversent tons' les tiuin/.c ou vingt ans.” The French 
communes have thus alternately proved to be instruments 


of despotism or centres of revolution. 

I think we may now take it as established that, d 
historical analogy and experience are to guide us in this 
matter, they are strongly and uniformly in favour of the 
wisdom an d expediency of conferring the municipal 
franchise on Indian towns. Such a measure would, so 
far from being inconsistent with, and dangerous to, 
British supremac}', tend powerfully to attach and I'econ- 
cile the subject races to British government, wou 
increase its strength and stability, and would gp 
towards providing against a sudden, violent, and I'evolu 
tionary overthrow. 

Having disposed of these preliminary objections, it now 
remains to be seen whether the Indian towns possess the 
positive qualifications laid cfown by writers on represen 
tative government as necessary before they could be 
declared fit for free representative institutions. These 
qualifications may be briefly described t o be readi i^^ 

* m. Rev,, July 1871, No. 273., p. 268. See also p. 255, 
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and ability to preserve and ivork the institutions that may 
be conferred upon them. Confining ourselves to the 
town of Bombay, with which we are at present concerned, 
no one who has watched the active part which the public 
have taken for the last six months in the agitation about 
municipal affairs, can entertain any doubt as to their ready 
alacrity. Without proper guidance, instruction, or organi- 
zation, they have discussed municipal questions, prepared 
petitions, formed rate-payers’ committees, held public 
meetings, and passed resolutions. It may be safely pre- 
sumed that people who could Improvise representation in 
this manner without being asked, would not be backward 
in availing themselves of a municipal franchise if it was 
conferred upon them. Then as to ability, if we take the 
masses of the people, the populations of Indian towns 
would compare most favourably with the populations of 
European towns with a municipal franchise, in point of 
shrewdness and intelligence. “ The natives of India, ” 
says Sir H, Maine, “ for poor and ignorant men, have 
more than might be expected of intellectual quickness.”-^ 
In the case of Bombay, a commercial seaport and metro- 
politan town, this natural aptitude is enhanced by the 
enlightening influences of foreign contact, so much so, 
indeed, that anybody who has had opportunities of 
forming a comparison can safely say that our town can 
vie in this respect with some of the largest and greatest 
town^ of England and France possessing the right of 
electing their own municipal bodies. 

Perhaps here an objection might be raised, arising from 
the peculiar position of this country, subject to a nation 
superior to its people in point of civilization. It might be - 
urged, that the higher education and civilization of the 
rulers, numerically inferior, would fail to be adequately 
secured inafree municipal representative body, and all the 
intelligence of the people would fail to point out to them 
the advisability of securing their invaluable do-operation. 
Such a consequence, however, need not be apprehended 


* Vtll. Com., p. 56. 
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when we consider the high position and great influence 
which is possessed by Anglo-Indians. Still this difficulty, 
if it really existed, might be met by a similar expedient 
to that adopted in the constitution of the English Board 
of Guardians, in which the justices of the peace of the 
district sit ex-officio along with the elected members, in 
number limited by law to a third of the whole.’^ A 
number of members, holding positions of public trust 
and importance, might be similarly incorporated ex-offcio 
in our elected body, thus ensuring the admixture of a 
certain amount of the highest intelligence and education 
in the town. 

From all these considerations, it is thus obvious that 
the town of Bombay is pre-eminently fitted for the 
introduction of a municipal representative body, elected 
by the rate-payers themselves. And if this be so, very 
little reflexion will show us that no more efficient or better 
remedy can be proposed for all the different varieties of 
municipal grievances and evils, real or unfounded, which 
have been proclaimed from different quarters. If 
executive officers are too dictatorial and overbearing, 
such a powerful responsible body can be confidently 
relied upon to check and control them. If the expen- 
diture is too extravagant, such a popular responsible 
body can be safely trusted to reduce it within 
the farthest limits consistent with efficiency. If 
incidence of taxation is unjust, unequal, and wrong m 
principle, such a representative body may be fairly 
-expected to consider it carefully and maturely, and settle 
^it with a due regard to the interests of all classes, rich 
or poor. If the present financial state of the municipali- 
ty is in confusion and disorder, such an active and 
responsible body may be reasonably charged with the 
task of restoring order, of considering whether the deficit 
should be met by fresh taxation or by a system of loans 
and sinking funds in respect of expenditure incurred m 
reprpductive and permanent works,' of determining 
^Mill’s Rep. Govt., 2nd. Ed,, p. 277. 
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whether the appropriated special funds ought to be 
replaced or not, and of starting the new municipal era 
with a clear balance-sheet and an available surplus. Such 
an independent and popular body may also be expected 
fearlessly to fight the battle of the municipality against 
such inequitable encroachments of Government as the 
withdrawal of the Police grant. And, after the redress 
of immediate and pressing grievances, such a body may 
be left, not to administer and govern for which it is 
radically unfit, but to fulfil its proper function, to watch 
and control the executive government; to throw the 
light of publicity on its acts, to compel a full exposition 
and justification of all of them which any one considers 
questionable, ' to censure them if found condemnable, and 
if the men who compose the executive abuse their trust 
or fulfil it in a inanner which conflicts with the deliberate 
sense of the people to expel them from office, and either 
expressly or virtually appoint their successors.^' 

Instead of proposing a comprehensive measure secur- 
ing such a thorough radical reform, the leaders of the 
present reform ' agitation have brought forward a 
remedy which might well make us exclaim, ‘Heat not 
a furnace for your foes so hot that it do singe 
yourselves.’ Not that they were utterly insensible to its 
merits, but they allowed themselves to forget its import- 
ance and deliberately to sacrifice the chances of obtaining 
it, in a personal quarrel with the executive as to the 
dignity of the Bench and of some of its members. Their 
conduct is open- to this interpretation from the circum- 
stance that, as if it were to obtain this, in a manner, 
personal end, they urged a scheme of reform opposed to 
one of those rare principles of political science, with 
respect to which all shades of opinion have come to a 
unanimous conclusion. I watched anxiously their spee- 
ches during the Reform debates to see, if in recommend- 
ing the establishment of an executive Town Cduncil, they 
had any special reasons for overruling one of the most 


^Mill’s Rep. Govt., 2ncl Ed., p. 104. 
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v/dl'cstablished oP political axioms. But there v/as hot 
(jiie such argument advanced during the whole debate; 
indeed, in their hot anger, the advocates oP the motion 
seemed v/liolly unconscious that they were supporting ah 
exploded fallacy. And it would indeed prove not a day 
oP blessing, the day on v/hich the municipal reform 
agitation was launched, but a day of woe and curse, if 
the recommendatimi of its leaders is at all adopted. For 
with the Bench as it is at present constituted, or even 
with a Bench organized on such a popular and responsi- 
ble basis as we have sketched above, the vesting of the 
executive authority in a Town Council would be a retro- 
gressive step, plunging the Municipality into a gulf of 
mismanagement, inefficiency, and jobbery such as the 
wildest rumours have not dreamed of ascribing to the 
administration of the late Commissioner. The only safe 
and efficient way of disposing of the e.xecutive authority 
is to vest it in a single responsible officer. The descrip- 
tion of an executive board given by Benthani in his 
f^ellai's to Lord Grenville on Scotch Judicial Reform is 
well-known. ‘A board, my lord, is a screen. The lustie 
<jp good desert is obscured by it, ill-desert slinking behind 
eludes the eye of censure: wrong is covered with a 
presumption of right, stronger and stronger in proportion 
t(j the number of the folds. In another place, he says, 
‘d’he greatest danger in plurality, either in a tribunal or 
an administrative council is that it diminishes responsi- 
bility in many ways. A numerous body may reckon on 
a kind of deference on the part of the public and may 
allow itself to perpetrate injuries which a single person 
would not dare to do. In a confederation of many 
persons, the single individuals may throw the odium of a 
measure upon the others: it is done by all, it is acknow- 
ledged by none. Does public censure rise against them 
The more numerous the body, the more it is fortint:^ 
against external opinion; the more it tends to forin a 
kingdom witldn a kingdom — a little public having a pecul^ 

" JJcnlJuuit’s Works, Bovvriu{'’.s edition, Vol. 3., p- 17. 
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spirit and which protects by its applause those of its 
members who hare incurred general disgrace.’* That 
numerous bodies, popularly elected or otherwise consti- 
tuted, ought not to administer, is a maxim ‘grounded’, 
says Mr. J. S. Mill, ‘not only on the most essential 
principles of good government, but on those of the 
successful conduct of business of any description. No 
bod}'- of men, unless organized and under command, is 
fit for action in the proper sense. Even a select board, 
composed of few members, and those specially conversant 
with the business to be done, isa]wa}'s an infej’ior instru- 
ment to some one individual who could be found among 
them, and would be improved in chai’acter, if that one 
person were made the chief, and all the others reduced 
to subordinates.’ [• The result of entrusting administra- 
tive and executive powers to boards, councils or repre- 
sentative assemblies, is, says the same great political 
thinker, ‘jobbery more unblushing and audacious than 
the worst corruption which can well talce place in a public 
officCwUnder a government of publicity.’ + History and 
experience verif}’- the conclusions of both these thinkers. 
The English parliament, in its wildest mood, has not 
thought of meddling with the integrity of the executive 
powers of Secretaries of State. The most democratic 
republics have not yet ventured to entrust executive and 
administrative functions to any but singly responsible 
Presidents. Formerly it was the Council of Madras or 
Calcutta which decided everything by a plurality of 
votes; now the Governor decides everything in the last 
resort. To take examples more closely bearing on our 
present point, the example of English Town Councils was 
urged to recommend the establishment of a similar body 
in Bombay. Hear what a man of such liberal tendencies 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, of them. ‘Town Councils’, 
he says, ‘are not conspicuous for either intelligence or 

* Vol. 1, p. 571 ; also, Vol. 6, p. 558; Vol. 9-pp. 214-5. 
f Rep. Govt., Sec. Ed. p. 90-1. » 

t p. 93. See also p. 284. 
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high character,’ ’ and c.Ktravagance is one of their most 
notorious vices. American Town Councils teach the 
same lesson. Umler the New York Town Council, 
the New York people pay ‘ over a million and a half 
sterling, for which they have badly paved streets, a 
police by no means so efllcient as it should be, 
though much better than formerly, the greatest amount 
of dirt north of Italy, the poorest cab system of any 
metropolis in the world, ami only unsheltered 
wooden piers for the discharge of merchandise.’!- The 
greatest Town Council in the world, the Corporation of 
London, is characterized by .Mr. .Mill as ‘an union of 
modern jobbery and antiquated foppery.’ .All these 
examples, however, are of boards and councils whose 
evil effects arc to a great extent counteracted by the 
working of the popular elective principle on which they 
are constituted. When they are not popular elective 
bodies watched by public vigilance, they are apt to be 
more dangerous still. Look at the Town Councils of the 
English boroughs before the elective principle M'as 
universally introduced into them by the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act of 1835, characterized by the Commissioneis 
appointed to enquire into them as hot-beds of inefficiency, 
corruption and jobbery. We are not also without local 
experience on this subject. We all know how much of 
municipal improvement was effected by the Board of 
Commissioners, the predecessor of our present municipal 
government. But not only did it effect nothing, but it 
also left the municipal accounts and municipal finances 
in a state of muddle and inextricable confusion, befoic 


which the present state of our accounts and finances, 
even taken at their worst, would be regularity and econo- 
my themselves. “ Upon a recent occasion”, sa 5 '’s Mo 
Cassels in his speech on. the second reading of the 
Municipal Bill, “the President of the present Commission 
opposed the nomination of one of his subordinates as a 
catididate foic^ the office of Commissio ner on the gro^ i^ 
* Essays, p. 191-2. f This was written in 1S63. ■ 
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Government. One appointment, however, that which 
we know by the name of the ControIk;rship of Accounts, 
beini^ essentially antai^onistic to the executive and conse- 
quently requirinij above every thin^q to be independent of 
it, may be advantaqeously left in the hands of the repre- 
sentative body. Lilected by that body he could be 
coniidently relied upon to watch viqilantly and report, if 
its controllinq orders ai*e properly obeyed and observed. 

I have now indicatetl, thouqh imperfectly and briefly, 
the direction in which municipal reform ought to be 
pushed, and the means by which it might be accomplished. 
We saw that municipal affairs were driven to an imminent 
and critical point by the end of 1 864. We saw how a 
strong rule and strong measures were required to grapple 
with and overcome the great municipal crisis of 1865. 
We saw how an able and energetic, though irregular, 
informal, and sometimes illegal municipal administration 
of six years achieved a signal triumph over that crisis 
and steered us clear of it. We then observed that, its 
work done and its mission accomplished, such a dictatorial 
municipal government must, as speedily as possible, be 
superseded by government under a constitutional I'eginie. 
W^e pointed out how such a constitutional regime could 
be inaugurated. We pointed out that the people of 
Bombay were as deserving of a municipal franchise as 
any town of the Western world, and that the real salva- 
tion of its municipality lay only in such a measure of 
thoroughness. We pointed out that, concurrently with 
such a popularly elected body, the executive functions 
must be vested in a single responsible officer, nominated 
by the Local Government, but watched by a Controller 
of Accounts elected by the popular assembly. Against 
such a plan of reform, the reform leaders in the wake 
of Mr. Forbes have centi^ed all their hopes in an executive 
Town Council. But I repeat that it is not wisdom to 
propose a ];;emedy worse than the disease in the face of 
all^ principle and experience, nor is it patriotism to sacri- 
fice large public interests to vindictive anger against an 
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individual, however deserving even he may *be of it. It 
is a pity to discover that all the public spirit and all the 
creditable exertions, brought out by the present municipal 
reform agitation, will have been utterly thrown away, or, 
if .successful, will only end in retrogressive measures 
threatening to plunge the town into greater confusion 
and danger than ever existed before. It is not however 
too late. The obnoxious Commissioner is gone, the new 
Municipal Bill is still in course of construction. Before 
its completion, there is still a splendid opportunity for 
our reform leaders to earn the> eternal gratitude of the 
town of Bombay for acquiring for it a really efficient 
municipal organization, and at the same time, of all 
India, for having inaugurated by their exertions a system 
fraught with the fairest promises of a great political 
development. 
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question. For let us examine these resolutions calmly 
and carefully, and I venture to say that we shall not 
have far to go to point out that actual experience has 
already shown that they arc impotent for any real 
purpose of municipal reform. I. think that the criticism 
of the essential point of iMr. Forbes’s proposals contained 
in the first part of the amendment proposed by Captain 
Hancock, hits accurately a very great defect in iMr. 
Forbes’s plan. I agree with Captain Hancock in thinking 
that to vest the executive authority in a Town Council 
assisted b}’’ a Secretaiy, is tlic resuscitation of a plan 
already tried and condemned by experience as wrong 
in principle and inefficient in practice. I must say with 
all due deference, that iMr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee’s indig* 
nant disclaimer against instituting any comparison 
between the old Board of Conservancy and the proposed 
Town Council was characterized more by assertion than 
by argument. He did not even attempt to show what 
essential difference there was between the old Board and 
the present proposed Town Council that could justify the 
hope that the latter would succeed where the former had 
failed. Nor was his comparison with the Town Council 
of Liverpool more conclusive. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee took very great pains to make 
himself intimately acquainted with the constitution and 
working of that beau-ideal of his, of the Town Council of 
Liverpool, but when he proceeded to predict a promising 
future for the Town Council of Mr. Forbes’s scheme from 
the proved e.xcellence of the Liverpool Town Council, on 
the ground that they wei’e similar, the only diffei’ence 
being that the latter was founded upon the elective 
principle, I also had no doubt that Mr. Nowrojee had 
familiarized himself with another English institution, the 
practice so well known to English shopkeepers of urging 
the irresistible argument of> only a guinea. On that 
principle you could easily prove that a dead body was as 
good as a living body, the only difference being that the 
latter had what the former had not, a life, a 
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If he thought so little of this difference, what he ought 
to have compared his Town Council with, were the Town 
Councils of the English boroughs before the elective 
principle was universally introduced in them by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, characterized by the 
Commissioners appointed to enquire into them as at once 
inefficient, mischievous and "’corrupt. I do not concur 
with those who pass a wholesale condemnation upon the 
system of municipal government in the English towns, 
not even after they press into their service the authority 
of the Quarterly Revieiv — ^ review which, after all, is only 
the exponent of the views of the same party who struggled 
frantically against the passing of the Corporation Act of 
1835; but I do believe that in recommending an executive 
Town Council, Mr. Forbes is copying by far the greatest 
blunder of the English Act, to which alone is -attribut- 
able whatever inefficiency, mismanagement and corruption 
still lingers in English municipal government. It is the 
want of a responsible executive officer that has marred to 
a very great extent the utility of the English Municipal 
reform of 1835. The only effect of the establishment 
of Mr. Forbes’s Town Council would be to substitute in the 
place of one responsible executive officer a heterogeneous 
body of men equally powerful, men incapable and difficult 
of being controlled and with their responsibility so atte- 
nuated by division and sub-division as to render them 
practically and really entirely irresponsible. I am afraid 
that the framers of Mr. Forbes’s plan have failed to see 
that what they should have aimed at was not so much 
to destroy the executive authority, so far as it was 
necessary for good and energetic administration but 
that they should have devised some means sufficient and 
capable to keep that authority within its proper and 
defined limits. As I understand it, the complaint 
against the Municipal Commissioner, true or false, is 
not that his powers are inordinately large but that he 
exceeds them and defies the limits placed on them. ^ 
must say that the true remedy for such a complaint does 
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by Government. One gentleman at our last meeting 
tossed it over to, the next generation — a generation of 
Nowrojee Furdoonjees — though, with remarkable logical 
ingenuity, he immediately after proceeded to meet that 
very idea half-way. However, I say that, if desirable, it 
is our duty to present it firmly before Government, and 
I venture to say that the time is now past when strong 
popular opinion on any subject can be successfully 
resisted by Government for any length of time. But, say 
people, it is dangerous and absurd to bestow an elective 
municipal franchise upon people incapable of appreciating 
or exercising it properly. It is said that there is a radical 
Incapacity in Indians for representative institutions, 
municipal or political. A more untrue proposition was- 
never put forward, or one more opposed to the opinion 
of people most qualified to speak on the subject. I will 
not detain the Bench by quoting authorities, but I can- 
not resist the temptation of reading a short opinion 
of a gentleman well-known to us all, Mr. Anstey. It 
was given at a meeting of the East India Association 
in London : — 

‘We are apt to forget in this country when we talk of 
preparing people in the East by education and all that 
sort of thing for Municipal government and Parliamen- 
tary government (if I may use such a term) that the 
East is the parent of Municipalities. Local self-govern- 
ment in the widest acceptation of the term is as old as 
the East itself. No matter what may be the religion of 
the people who inhabit what we call the East, there is 
not a portion of that country, there is not a portion of 
Asia from west to east, from north to south, which is not 
swarming with municipalities and not only so but like to 
our municipalities of old, they are all bound together as 
in a species of net-work so that you have ready-made to 
your hand the frame-work of a great system of represen- 
tation and all you have to do is to adopt what you have 
there and invite the municipalities to send you their 
delegates.’ * 
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For .these^ reasons I feel convinced that the time has 
now come when the municipality of a town like Bombay 
ought to be founded on a larger popular basis, and that 
in such a bold and decisive measure alone is its real 
salvation and efficiency. I cannot therefore consent to 
vote in favour of measures which, without doing any 
perceptible good, nay, most probably proving mischievous, 
would only postpone real reform. I have given, Mr. 
Chairman,- at some length my reasons for the position 
I have taken up, for as partisanship is supposed to be the 
order of the day, it may be misunderstood. 



SPEECH ON THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

pi great meeting in support of the Volunteer movement tons held in 
the Town Hall, Bombay, on Saturday, the 30th June, IS77, under the 
presidency of his Excellency the Governor^ On his Excellency asking if 
any gentleman zvished to address the* meeting, Mr. Plierozeshah M. Mehta 
made the following speedup 

After the very graceful compliment paid to the peace- 
loving and loyal character of the inhabitants, I think I 
shall not be wrong if I express a feeling of surprise at the 
character of the resolution which has now been laid before 
this public meeting of the people of Bombay. {Hear, hear.) 
I have not the slightest object in opposing the very 
excellent project which his Excellency and the gentlemen 
who have followed him have laid before this meeting for 
the formation of a Volunteer corps for the better preser- 
vation of the safety of the town and island of Bombay. 
But, gentlemen, the proposition now laid before you is for 
forming a corps which shall consist of only one of the 
numerous classes which compose the varied community 
of this city. The Volunteer corps which is proposed to 
be formed is to be solely and exclusively amongst the 
European inhabitants of Bombay. {Hear, hear and some 
‘hisses’.) Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to say one word as 
to the advisability of such a corps, and I don’t mean to say 
a single word as to the advisability of raising a Volunteer 
corps from the native portions of the community {hear, 
hear), but I think that the native inhabitants of Bombay 
who have attended this meeting in such large numbers 
may well complain at being called here simply to assist 
at an exclusive movement of this sort. {Hear, hear.) 
If the European inhabitants of this town had convinced 
themselves of the necessity and desirability of forming a 
Volunteer corps among themselves, it was certainly open 
to them to have called a meeting of their owi2 people and 
to have taken such steps as they might think fit to carry 
out their project, but I must admit that it seems to me 
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cxtraorilinaiy conduct on the part of tlie promoters of 
this muctiiH^ to try to do tliis in the presence of all the 
inhabitants ot the town. It seems to me, and though 
I say it with regret anti difiitlence I think I should say it 
boldly, that the native inhabitants of this town, when a 


proposition of this sort is laitl befoi’e a public meeting of 
the inhabitants, are calletl to attend simpl}’ — if I may be 
allowctl to say so — to assist at passing a vote of want of 
confidence in themselves (applause). A proposition of 
this kind to a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay 


is simply asking the native classes to assist at their own 


execution. Now, there ma}'' or there may not be reasons 
lor asking us to exclude ourselves from this Volunteer 


corps I do not propose to go into that question now; 
but I do think that, in fairness and gracefulness, we 
ought never to have been called to attend a public meeting 
for the purpose of being asked not to allow ourselves to 
be included in a movement, the stirring nature and the 
very patriotic character of which have been laid before us 


so forcibly by his Excellency and the proposer and the 
seconder of the resolution now before us. These gentle- 
men have stirred up our pati’iotism, they have warmed 
our blood (loud laughter: cries of “oh! oh!” and 
considerable uproar foz* some seconds) — I repeat, gentle- 
men, that the stirring eloquent appeals of the gentlemen 
who have brought this proposition before us have roused 
our patriotism, and I think the native inhabitants have 
an equally good claim to be considered patriotic and 
loyal as any other section of the community of this town. 
{Hcai , heci/',) I say they have stirred up our patriotism, 
and now they quietly ask us to sit still and watch the 
1 aising of a corps from which we are to be excluded. 


\our Excellency and the gentlemen present will allow 
me to say that I speak in no spirit of mere party obstruc- 
tivencss; my object is simply to state that the inhabitants 
of this large town publicly assembled ought not to be 
asked, even for very good and valid reasons, to assist at 
their own execution. It is in order to avoid anything of 
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this kind being maintained in future action that I beg 
to propose this apiendment — “That it is not advisable 
to resolve on the formation of a Volunteer corps composed 
exclusively of Europeans, in a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Kashinath TrimbakTelang made the following speech: — In seconding 
the amendment, I do not intend to ;»ddress the meeting at any length. All 
I wish to say is that if there are anj'^ native inhabitants of the town and 
island of Bombay who are desirous of joining this movement, no reason 
has been shown by the proposer or the seconder of this resolution why they 
should be excluded. I certainly e.xpected, on seeing such a large number 
of natives present at this meeting and especially after the compliment 
which has been paid by his Excellency to the loyal and peace-loving 
character of the inhabitants, that some reason would have been assigned 
why the resolution proposes to exclude natives from the corps. I do not 
know that there are many natives who would wish to join (hear, hear and 
laughter), but probably some would, and I think the resolution should be 
worded so that there would be no such exclusion, and so that, if there are 
any natives who wish to join, thej' may be at liberty to do so. (Applause.) 

The Governor, Sir Ra3’mond West and others having given assurances 
that it was intended to call a meeting only of the European inhabitants 
oi Bombay, and that the word “European” was inadvertently omitted 
from the notice calling the meeting, the amendment was withdrawn. 
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could be robed upon, :hci‘o is n s:ron;^ and extensive 
oi?po'sitioii. especiuby the educated youa^ men or 

the co'itiaiunity, a;,;a!nsc the unevcjnent. I have no coo- 
teniPtiblc o'ppoi’cunities o’t obsoi’etii^ the reeling ol the 
coimuuaity on tins subject, and I anr inebned to ^thinb 
thsOc the oppo’sitio'n is more veh.ctnen: and vocuetous 
than -eneral or a idesnroad. Stiii it is not uaocsinible 
to jot down shortly an.d tcinperatciy. the reasons v. me 
have induced men lihe mysel: to join in heartily stippoit^ 
ing and promoting this movement. In the lirst plne'e, 
let us endeavour to' realiue clearly v. h.at it is that h i& 
proposed to oio. It seems to me that aolvantage has heon 
skilfullv talcen of the vattueness v/ith \'. hich the objoot 
anol tlie extent of the nio'vemeut Irave been proclannoi-, 
to enlist on the siole of the o'ppositio'U our young men bv 
working on some of abstractcolly the iinest impuL'*^’ 
which their classical coiueatio'u has instillcol intc> them. 
It is distantly insinuatcol chat the object is somednmc 
like that of appointing a king or m tyrant, a political lulew 
a military chief, or a so>cial censor, anol immediately ban 
arelifteoi in astonished horror, that in these civilised timos 
the iolea should even be entertaineol for a moment O'- 
electing an inexperienced anol untried youth for such a 
purpose-. If this- be indeeol so, if Sir jamsetjee by 
nominated the bead of the Parsee community is suppo^p*-^ 
.to have soiheclmes to lay down laws anol regulations ^ 
ehomi, now to sit to administer justice, then again to 
forth the serried ranks- of Parsee heroes determinod 
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do battle for any good cause whatever, then indeed there 
is not a word to, be said in defence of the monstrous 
absurdity of the movement. But nobody has ever 
dreamed of proposing anything of the sort. The whole 
mischief is owing to the use of the unluckj’^ word leadei , 
George Eliot says somewhere: — ‘O, Aristotle! if you 
had had the advantage of* being the freshest modern 
instead of the greatest ancient, would you not have 
mingled your praise of metaphorical speech as a sign of 
high intelligence, with a lamentation that intelligence so 
rarely shows itself in speech without metaphor, that we 
can so seldom declare what a thing is, except by saj'inj, 
that it is something else?’ One cannot help regretting 
that a word was ever used in reference to this movement, 
the associations connected with which are peculiaily apt 
to carry away the young enthusiastic mind. When it is 
proposed to recognize Sir Jamsetjee as the head oi leader 
of the community, all that is intended is to nominate him 
as a sort of life-chairman of its public meetings and its 
representative in its collective capacity for the pin poses 
of communication and intercourse with othei bodies or 
communities. It is not sought to endow him with any 
powers that can in the least degree interfeie with the 
freedom and independence of the community. 
almost superfluous to add that it is not sought to con ei 
any civil or criminal powers in connection with t le 
headship. Those among the opponents of the movement, 
whose merits qualify them to lead as political ru er^ 
military chiefs, or religious prophets may lest assuie 
that their worth and their abilities will bring them to the 
front in the hour of need. But the qualifications require 
for a mere headship as I have described above aie no 
of the same transcendant character. What is wan e 
for such a purpose is chiefly a^name of prestige, a posi ion 
of social precedence and social honours, the eaiing an 
disposition of a gentleman. Now I entertain High les^c 
for many of the leading members of the community. But 
at the same time, I venture to say that in no mem ei o 
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it arc these quaiiiications more eminently united than in 
tlie head of the Jamsetjee Jeejechhoy family. But then 
it may l)e ashed, wiicre is tlie necessity for such a recog- 
nition of a head and a public recognition too, when we 
have been able to pull on so long without one? The 
answer is this. If the Parsees can manage to merge in 
the general mass of the Queen’s Indian subjects, then 
there is no such necessity. But whatever may be the 
future destiny of tile Parsees, such a thing is not possible 
in the present. On the contrary, Parsees, as at present 
constituted, are distinguished as inferior only to the Jews 
in the tenacity with wiiich they cling to an exclusive 
nationality. Then if the community is anxious to 
preserve its cohesion for common action and for collective 


representation as it cannot act cn nuissc it must havesome 
body to call it together for the one and represent it for 
the other. In older times, the Punchayat fulfilled these 
functions. But that old body degenerated and became 
extinct. The people who are now called in common 
parlance members of the Punchayat, are merely trustees 
of certain funds and arc elected only among themsehes 
under the provisions of their trust deeds. The place of 
the old Punchayat was more or less filled by the fiist 
two Sir Jamsetjees by the tacit force of their own woibs 
and their English title. But even they were not entiiely 
able to suppress the feuds of jealousies and rivalries. 
This became most manifest at the time of the recent 
local riots, and those alone who had something to do 
with the Parsee movement of those days know what delay 
and vexation were entailed in consequence. But the 
necessity for a public recognition was never greater than 
now. While it is impossible to pass over the claims 
the Jamsetjee family to the foremost position in t'^® 
community with their native prestige and their Eng 
title, the youth of the present Sir Jamsetjee is likely to loa 
to a scramble for the honour of representing the comma 
nity in which lie is totally disqualified from joining j 
his modest and retiring disposition as well as by a sense 
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of the dignity which he is now bound to maintain as the 
head of his family. The i*esult would not be a very 
edifying one. None of the likely claimants has any 
chance of securing the prize for himself while he might 
succeed in keeping Sir Jamsetjee in the back ground. The 
community in the meantime^ would remain in a state of 
disorder and confusion for its corporate purposes. The 
sole aim and end of the promoters of the present move- 
ment is to prevent such a consummation by adopting the 
only remedy available in time. It is the intelligence of 
the educated j'^oung men even more than that of the 
other members of the community that should now come 
forward to give warm and hearty support to a project of 
such foresight, instead of allowing itself to be led away 
by false analogies and vague denunciations. It is only 
by helping to create some organization of this sort that 
they can hope to introduce many desirable changes and 
reforms in the communitj'-. It may be that even then 
they may partially or totally fail, but without some such 
organization it is almost hopeless to think of them. 


Jtdy 27 St. 


P. M. M. 



TIIC ADAUSSIOX' OF NATIVES INTO THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

f.-l j uhiw of th: h;!:.th:'jt:!uf IJonih.iy u-iir. hcU or. Saliir 

Lr.h /:<77. u;:J:r th-: au:ifi:nif the Uomluy Associiiiioi 

<!. //,. / -t.’,,;;; ( o:. .'.r.j: hriitut: fC.y the / :t>f i>.u‘ of ii.hflir.n a Mcir.oriiil U 
tn. l,ntr.,: r.iyli,:i!r. ;;t ;;; to the A’.'.'/cJ tf /It! mission of native, 

into the Imii.n: Ci: it S. > i iee. Sir M.ir.y.tU.is Sathahhoy, Kt., piesUetl.] 

Mr. PhcroxcslKih .M. Mehta in .seconding the resolu- 
tion, .said: 1 lie task* of .seconding the resolution has 
been entrii.stetl to my Iniiuls, and I have undertaken it 
most leatiily because, I teel persuatletl that the time has 
now arrivetl when fi-om all parts of Iiulia, we should send 
toi th an urdted and energetic appe:il before the people of 
England in Parliament assembletl, protesting against the 
injustice and ine.xpetliency of the policy which is being 
pursuetl with regard to the question of the admission of 
natives into the Civil Service of their country. I earnestly 
believe, th:it we shoidd be wanting in our duty to both 
the countries with which we are connected — the countiy 
which gave us birth and the country which governs us, if 
we allowed this policy to be Hrmly established without 
stienuously lilting our voice against it. For the question 
involved in the resolution before you is fraught with far 
deeper issues and far larger considerations than appear 
on the surface. It is not a mei’e technical question of 
the limit of age causing certain minor difficulties and 
inconveniences. Considered in connexion with the mea- 
sures which have preceded it, this reduction of the limit 
of age from 21 to 19 strikes a crowning blow at the fair 
and regular admission of natives to the Civil Service. 
And it is our right as much as it is our duty to protest 


Resolution ; — That this meeting views with regret the change which 
las recently been introduced by the Rt. Hon’ble the Secretary of State 
oi ill the rules regulating the admission to the open competitive 

examination for ^thc Civil Service of India; because it is calculated to 
impair t le efficiency of the service and to mar the prospects of Indian 
Ccincliciutcs* 
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against the mischief and danger of such a policy. It is 
a policy which is’ at once in contravention of solemn 
pledges and binding compacts entered into after an 
eventful experience, after careful inquiry and after 
mature and deliberate consideration as to what was best 
for the true interest of both, countries. So far back as the 
year 1833, on the occasion of those periodical renewals 
of leases to the East India Company for the government 
of India, the British Parliament declared with no uncer- 
tain voice the principle which they were prepared to 
follow with regard to this question^ By the 87 tb Section 
of the Act which was passed on that occasion, it was 
enacted — ‘ That no native of the said territories, nor 
any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein 
shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment under the said Company.’ 
Now-a-days we are not unaccustomed to hear the princi- 
ple enacted in this clause ridiculed by a certain class of 
Anglo-Indians as the hysterical outcome of maudlin 
sentimentality or weak philanthropy. But, gentlemen, 
this noble principle was not embodied in an Act of 
Parliament by a representative body which has been 
remarkable for the practical good sense and sobriety of 
its measures over every other thing, from any such 
impulses of weakness. In these days it is well to recall 
that the British Parliament gave its adhesion to this 
principle because it was convinced that it was as essential 
for the safety and advantage of its own rule as it was 
just and generous towards the people of India. It fortu- 
nately fell to the lot of one of the greatest men England 
has ever produced, one who was no less remarkable for 
the practical soundness as for the enlightened large- 
mindedness of his views, to give utterance to the reasons 
upon which this conviction was founded. Th^ class of 
people of whom I have spoken would fain make ^us 
forget, as they would fain forget it themselves, that there 
were any solid reasons upon which this conviction was 
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based. But let us tell them that they are much mistaken 
if they think that we shall ever cease to cherish the 
utterances in which these reasons were recorded as 
heirlooms of inestimable value. Gentlemen, you remem- 
ber that portion of Lord Macaulay’s speech in the 
Government of India Bill ,of 1833, of which he had 
the conduct, in which he refers to the question. The 
same principle was acknowledged still more solemnly and 
emphatically in 1858. That pledge was given after a 
stormy experience- of trouble and anxiety. Here again 
it is well to remember that noble and generous as was the 
pledge, it was not simply a voluntary pledge, it was also 
a binding compact ; peace, obedience, order and loyalty 
were demanded from the peoples of India, and in return 
were these promises made of equality and fair play. At 
the same time with these pledges, the Acts of 1853 and 
1858 threw open the Civil Service to admission by com- 
petitive examination, and natives were declared eligible 
just as much as English candidates. I have dwelt on 
these points more at length because I want to show that 
they concluded finally three things, — the binding character 
of the pledges ; 2, the free and equal eligibility of natives 
for the Civil Service ; and 3, that they were entitled to be 
examined by the same tests as English candidates. Now- 
a-days we hear a good deal from those who want to gst 
out from these solemn pledges as to the inferiority 
native morale and the consequent necessity of special 
tests for examining it. But the point is res jiidicatci as 
we say in legal phraseology. And look at the inconsis- 
tency of the argument. An Indian candidate, if he is 
examined in a room in London can be tested by the same 
examination as English candidates ; let him sit in the 
Town Hall of Bombay and special tests are required. 
Now, gentlemen, see how these pledges have been fulfilL^^^' 
From ISqS to 1853 not a single native was appointed to 
the Civil Service. From 1858 to 1863 not a single native 
was able to ‘obtain admission to it. And from that time 
to this, nine candidates only have been able to compel ^ 
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successfully for it. Attention was drawn to this state of 
things and considerable agitation took place in regard to 
it in the years 1868-70. .And successive Secretaries of State 
for India, the Duke of .Argyll, Sir Staffortl Northcote, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, were all convinced that it was 
owing to the special obstruction in the way of natives in 
having to go ail the way to England to compete in a 
foreign language at great e.xpense and risk, and with but 
a chance of success. All the English authorities were 
honestly an.xious to devise remedies to remove these 
obstructions, but unfortunately reference was made to 
the Indian authorities and from that moment all our 
hopes were doomed. I have the highest opinion of the 
Indian Civil Service. Competition has secured for us 
one of the best Services in the world ; but it was not fair 
to the Civil Service to ask them to devise measures for 
the purpose of enabling natives to poach on their ancient 
preserves. The result was what might have been e.xpcct- 
ed. They recommended a measure which was embodied 
in clause 6 of the East India Laws and Regulations of 
1870. The whole native press protested against it at 
the time, and I had myself the honour of reading a paper in 
this very hall on the subject" and resolutions were sent up 
for presentation to the Secretary of State for India. 
How have our fears been justified in an experience of 
seven years ? We said the clause would not be worked at 
all ; and that if worked, favouritism and jobbery would be 
the only outcome. Seven fair years have elapsed and 
throughout the length and breadth of India from her 
population of millions, one native has been appointed to 
a- post in the Civil Service. Let us look at the character 
of the appointment. I wish to speak sincerely with all 
respect of the gentleman who has been so appointed. 
But it is well sometimes to speak what everybody thinks 
and feels, and this appointment, the first of the kind, in 
which great judgment and care would be natui’ally 
employed, shows that our fears about the way in which 


* See above pp. 54-SO. 
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the patronage will be exercised are not unfounded. If 
merit and ability were the tests, we all know who ought 
to have been appointed — a man of extraordinary abilities, 
of great modesty of character, but withal unfortunately 
of fearless independence and fixity of aim and purpose. 
But still when this clause was passed, we had this single 
ray of consolation that the old road to entrance m the 
Civil Service, though beset with special difficulties aiul 
obstructions, was open to us in free fight. But as I have 
said, a crowning blow has been struck even at this last 
hope and the reduction of age from 21 to 19 takes away 
all chance from Indian candidates of ever being success- 
fully able to compete with English candidates in Englaiuh 
The only statesmanlike policy worthy of a great nation is 
that suggested in the memorial, viz. setting aside amnnher 
of appointments for competition in India. We need have no 
fears. This loyal and constitutional agitation will in 
time surely bear fruit. And we can rest assured, when 
convinced of the justice and the w'isdom of this proposal, 
as convinced they will be sooner or later, our appeal will not 
be lost on the great English people who have been so 
just, so good and so generous to us. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE VERNACULAR PRESS. 

[Mr. Plicro.^cslinh M. Mehta addressed the follo'u'itig letter to the “ Times 
of India, ” on the Vernacular Press Act, on the lOth 0 / March 1S7S.} 

Sir, — Fully recognizing the almost hopeless nature 
of the task, it is still impossible to sit quiet and not join 
in leading even a forlorn hope to save the imperial 
autoci’ats of the Government of India from the huge and 
frightful blunder which they are committing in passing 
the Act for muzzling the Native Press. Nev^er perhaps 
since the advent of the British Power in India has a 
measure been brought forward which has caused such 
painful surprise and mortification to its truest and most 
sincere well-wishers and friends. Of all the forebodings 
which were entertained by those who dreaded that the 
assumption of the title of Empress denoted at the same 
time the abandonment of that policy so eloquently 
depicted by Macaulay as “ the policy of true wisdom, 
of national prosperity and of national honour, ” for the 
narrow-minded policy of autocratic imperialism, none 
seemed less likely to be realized than that Englishmen, 
born and nurtured in one of the most glorious political 
principles which their forefathers had discovered after 
a varied experience and proclaimed after a hard struggle 
and severe tribulation — the principle that the liberty 
of unlicensed printing was more potent for exterminat- 
ignorant and malicious sedition and slander than the 
repression of it — should have succumbed to the miser- 
able sophisms which hold up the inevitable stages of 
blundering and groping in the dark through which 
all progress must pass as the only real truth of It. 
Nothing seemed more unlikely than that the poet-viceroy, 
to whom this principle, dear ah “ an inherited instinct" 
and sacred as a national birth-right," ought to be 
as clear as tlayiight, should avow himself to be confus»;d 
and led away from the steadfast perception of the firm 
basis underlying it, alike applicable to peoples with whom 
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such principles have been familiar watchwords for centu- 
ries and to peoples who are just struggling into political 
life and existence ; that even he should so entirely 
forget that it was because the censorship of the press 
propagated and multiplied the evils which it was invented 
to put down, that it was (Condemned and abolished, 
that it was for the suppression of that very unbridled 
and extravagant license which has inspired such dread 
and hurry that the liberty of unlicensed printing was 
declared most essential. It is really a most melancholy 
spectacle to observe a statesman of such generous 
promise dealing in his deluded wealeness a most cruel 
and most fatal blow to one of the noblest experiments 
that history has ever unfolded — that of initiating oriental 
nations into systematic political life and existence. For, 
that the unfailing results of this measure will be to crush 
down the nascent political growth which was hitherto 
fostered in this country by the far-sighted statesmen 
to whom we owe the consolidation of British rule into 
the mighty Empire it now is, there can be no doubt. 
Let not the promoters of this measure deceive them- 
selves into imagining that it will not affect honest 
criticism of the Government and its officers, that it will 
only put a restraint upon seditious and libellous and 
malicious instigation and comment. I do not forget that 
this is all that the Government intends and proposes 
to do. It would be difficult not to be struck with the 
earnest assertions of the Hon’ble Mr. Ashley Eden, 
that criticism be courted, criticism fair and temperate- 
Though persons uncharitably inclined might insinuate 
that this is nothing more than what Sir Fretful Plagiary 
was himself always protesting with his utter intolerance 
of all criticism, deserved or undeserved, still it may 
be admitted that there is flo reason to suspect insinceiity 
or dishonesty in these professions. But that in process ^ 
of time it must degenerate into an instrument for geuei 
ating ‘ flattery and fustian, ’ all the teachings of histmy 
warrant us in regarding as inevitable. It is at all times 
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difficult to draw ■ the line between severe, though just, 
criticism of Government and its measures, and the 
licentious abuse of them, bordering on the preaching of 
sedition and the propagation of disaffection. But when 
the judges of the distinction are to be the very men 
who are the objects of the criticism, they must be more 
than human if in course of time and by gradual stages 
all hostile criticism is not brought within the pale of the 
proscription. And while base adulation would on the 
one hand be lavished by servile time-servers, wild rant 
and unbridled scurrility would on the other, be spouted 
by unprincipled demagogues who would spring into noto- 
riety and power as the apostles and -martyrs of the 
oppressed masses. This is no idle and baseless specula- 
tion ; historical experience has once and again verified 
this phenomenon. Milton tells us how in his time 
there flourished, ‘ not once or oftener, but weekly, that 
continued court-libel against the Parliament and city, 
printed as the wet sheets can witness, and dispersed 
amongst us for all that licensing can do.’ Macaulay 
has still more accurately and minutely described the same 
results in later times in his history of the Revolution 
of 1688. ‘No person’, he says, ‘who has studied with 
attention the political controversies of that time can 
have failed to perceive that the libels on William’s per- 
son and Government were decidedly less coarse and 
rancorous during the latter half of his reign, than during 
the earlier half, and the reason evidently is, that the 
press, which had been fettered during the earlier half of 
his reign, was free during the latter half. While the 
censorship existed, no tract blaming, even in the most 
decorous and temperate language, the conduct of any 
public department, was likely to be printed with the 
approbation of the licenser. Jn general, therefore, the 
respectable and xnoderate opponents of the Court, not 
being able to publish in the manner prescribed by the 
law, and not thinking it right or safe to publish ib a 
manner prohibited by law, held their peace and left the 
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business of criticising the administration to two classes of 
men fanatical nonjurors who sincerely thought that the 
Prince of Orange was entitled to as little charity or 
courtesy as the Prince of Darkness ; and Grub Street 
hacks, coarse-minded, bad-hearted and foul-mouthed. 
The emancipation of the press produced a great and 
salutary change. The best ^and the wisest men in the 
ranks of the Opposition now assumed an office which 
had hitherto been abandoned to the unprincipled or 
hot-headed. Even the compositions of the lower and 
fiercer class of malcontents became somewhat less brutal 
and less ribald than in the days of the licensers. In 
truth, the censorship had scarcely put any restraint on 
licentiousness or profaneness.’ The experience of Italy, 
France, and Germany tells the same tale and teaches 
the same lessons. All the Papal interdicts with its famous 
Index Expurgatorius succeeded sometimes in proscribing 
books of merit, but were powerless to stem the torrent 
of the most uncompromising abuse and the most virulent 
hostility. In France, just before the Revolution, the 
restrictive measures were carried so far that in 1764, 

L Anerdy published a decree ‘by which every man was 
forbidden to print or cause to be printed anything what- 
ever upon administrative affairs or Government regula- 
tions in general, under penalty of a breach of the police 
laws, by which a man was liable to be punished without 
defence, and not as was the case, before the law courts, 
where he might defend himself, and could only be judged 
according to law’; and in 1767 he issued another decree 
which made it a capital offence ‘to write a book likely 
to excite the public mind’. The result was a Hood of 
the most revolutionary literature such as has never been 
surpassed in malignant rancour or vile detraction. It 
worthy of notice that all these repressive measures 
were justified on the plea of the supreme law of the 
safety of the state, and particularly in the English in* 
stances, of the safety of Governments which have been 
the salvation of the country, and during the most critic.d 
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their e.\s tlcJivc, /out v.i-aie tJ;;: • tile rausui asul itcaltisy 
{JSilitical piViv^tii <»{ tile people v. ossld lie iiuiejinstct y 
rctarsieU*, ir.c (j<r. esunnesu v.<e>,\j he tlepshtcd tn ail 
iinnpvajrthy ;a<ur».c;; of l.erpin;; i'a ch '.veil isifusancd «)f 
tile real inner feel in ip; anti tinnii.;!;! ; <>f the petiplc. tuuni-da 
it. Ucprivcti of free and :.inecrc critlci;>jn, it woulil 
}i;u\l!y Lnti'.v inr.v tsj .arcs* it.; v.-.sy ths'tiup.li i.ervilc adulation 
ov iicurrdnnn adnn.e. With all itr. itencrnua ijiteniism 
ttud itr. idiieerc henevsdenve. it would one d;iy awalani, 
(udy lusj late, to ilincovcr itr. enes-tpc:; iniaapj>licii, it a 
heiievolencc misdireetcvl and it:; inlentiona fruairatcii. 
To thin wtiuld he added another tlani.;cr of a more ncriou;; 
hind. If there he dinioyaliy ami dinahection aiiKiiiit the 
people to the I5ritir.li rule, the i«at;i.;in.h of the press will 
be simply tantamount to pressint{ down a lid on the 
scelhint; cauldron. Inn* it tmist he rememhei’ed, that 
the measure is atul cati only he directed towaials the 
promuli4atiun of the perikius stuPf, not tuyanls the 
e.xtjermination of its very existence. In tliat ease it 
would 140 on boilinp; aiul bubblini4 and geni-ratini* more 
-and more under the cover cJappeil on it, unnoticed and 
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in England on the eve of a general election, know well 
that this address, in the name of the public citizens of 
Bombay, will figure prominently in every Conservative 
paper in East Worcestershire and will be placarded in 
large type throughout its length and breadth. The 
electors of East Worcestershire need never know that it 
proceeded only from the admirers of their candidate, 
such as a man in his position could always command in 
India, and that it is only by clever manipulation that it 
is transformed into a public address. If there was any 
reason to suppose that this manipulation was consciously 
performed, the first city in India would be fairly entitled 
to claim the credit of having initiated, for the first time 
in the history of British rule, an active participation in 
the warfare of an English general election by successfully 
carrying out a device such as would gladden the heart of 
the sharpest electioneering agent in England. Under 
its shelter Sir Richard Temple can now pose before the 
East Worcestershire electors as a candidate whose 
Conservative opinions on the many important questions 
f Indian policy on which the two parties have now 
joined issue, are stamped with the approval of the unani- 
mous public opinion of the foremost presidency in India, 
and cover with confusion the pretensions of the Liberal 
candidates to speak and fight on behalf of its voiceless 
population. I am ab’aid that a very large majority of 
the native gentlemen who attended the meeting to give 
vent to their admiration of Sir Richard Temple’s great 
services never contemplated the prospect of their admira- 
tion being turned to such good account. Otherwise, 
with all their lack of public spirit and independence, I do 
firmly believe that they would have hesitated before 
placing in the hands of a candidate who has now openly 
pledged himself to support an Indian policy against which 
they have so often pronounced themselves, a weapon 
which he can use with such pernicious effect against those 
great statesmen who have been fighting their battle so 
nobly and so valiantly in and out of Parliament, — such 
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men as Bright, Gladstone, and Fawcett, whose names 
are cherished with tiffection and veneration by all thinking 
and intelligent natives. God knows we do little enough, 
or rather absolutely nothing, in the way oF active co- 
operation with the efforts of these great defenders of 
Indian interests. But nothing could exceed our humilia- 
tion if we lent ourselves in utter ignorance, in apathetic 
indifference, in blind'adulation, to thwart their generous 
exertions on our behalf. That such a stigma should not 
attach against us, it is desirable to proclaim widely and 
loudly that the address to Sir Richard Temple does not 
represent the unanimous or independent public opinion 
of this- Presidency. I am in a position to know that a 
large proportion of the native public holds very different 
views of the title of Sir Richard Temple to a statue, and 
I trust that they will come forward in such waj^s as may 
be open to them to give expression to their views, so that 
though it is a far cry to East Worcestershire, some echo 
may even penetrate those distant lands. 

That the ' meeting which voted the address was not a 
very representative or spontaneous or crowded gathering 
it will not be very easy to dispute. 

A departing Governor, leaving with the prospect of 
high promotion, can always gather round him men who 
have reason to be grateful to him, or who are connected 
with him by personal or official ties, and men who will 
follow because others have gone before them. Leaving 
these alone, the meeting was singularly thinly attended. 
The Mahomedan community, in spite of the sop thrown 
out to them only the day before, was represented by 
certainly not more than three or four members, while 
the gentleman whom we have generally seen leading them 
with spirit and independence was conspicuous by his 
absence The Hindoo community was not much better 
represented, and it is worthy of note that the only one of 
them who took part in tlie day’s proceedings was a 
gentleman unknown to fame in that way. The Parsees 
were certainly in stronger numbers : but they openly 
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avow that they are grateful to Sir Richard for the sweet 
words he has showered upon them. Even their numbers, 
however, were eked out by some very diminutive speci- 
mens of Bombay citizens, and it would not be without 
interest to ascertain if any of the Parsee schools had not 
a half holiday on the day of fhe meeting. 

But the numbers that attended the meeting would not 
be very material, if the title of Sir Richard Temple to 
the grateful recognition of .the people over whom he 
ruled, stood on a solid foundation. That he possesses 
many high and estimable personal qualities, nobody, I 
think, will be disposed to deny. That he possesses 
administrative talents of no mean order will be readily 
admitted by all. His untiring energy, his single-hearted 
devotion to work, physical and mental, his astonishing 
versatility, his amiable private character, are worthy of 
all respect. But unless we can find that these qualities 
and talents were devoted to noble and statesmanlike 
aims and were productive of good and useful work, we 
cannot recognise his right to rank with those great 
statesmen whose names are landmarks of Indian progress, 
and whose memories are gratefully perpetuated in marble 
and bronze. Do we then find any great act of statesman- 
ship distinguishing Sir Richard Temple’s administration 
of this Presidency? No better man could have been 
found than Sir Michael Westropp, who presided at the 
meeting, to lay his finger with unerring precision on any 
such act, if there was one. One might also imagine that 
the Chief Justice was quietly indulging in that keen and 
polished irony for which he is so famous, when he singled 
out Sir Richard’s exertions to push on the native con- 
tingent to Malta, and his two expeditions to hurry on 
the construction of the Kandahar line as giving him high 
rank among the foremost 'Indian statesmen, and deserv- 
ing to be, commemorated by the erection of a statue. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mowat, who has been earning foi’._ 
himself the reputation of an oi’ator, and who moved the 
principal resolution, had absolutely nothing to say. It 
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was painful to observe the way in which he floundered 
among rhetorical platitudes and at length took refuge in 
discreet brevity and poetry. Mr. Latham spoke of Sir 
Richard’s services to the cause of University education, 
but I am sure nobody would he so ready as himself to 
acknowledge on reflection that he was carried away by 
the impulse of the moment when he eulogized Sir Richard 
Temple as a second founder of the University. That 
Sir Richard Temple took great interest in the advance- 
ment of scientific education must he warmly recognised; 
but it must not be forgotten tiiat he set about it in a 
way that was fraught with danger to the independent 
growth and development of the University. In a public 
lecture which years ago Sir Alexander Grant delivered in 
Oxford, he earnestly warned Sir Bartle Frere never to 
confound the Chancellor with the Governor. Sir Richard 
Temple never forgot that he was Governor when he 
presided as Chancellor. While grateful for the interest 
he took. Sir Richard’s departure releases all true friends 
of the University from the anxiety that the very warmth 
of his interest occasioned — viz., that he might transform 
it into a department of Government. Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji, who followed Mr. Latham, went into ecstasies, 
because Sir R. Temple promised him the assistance of 
Government to found a Mahomedan school. Turning 
from the speeches to the Address where, if anywhere, we 
might expect to find his titles to glory set forth clearly if 
succinctly, our astonishment at the courage of its promo- 
ters is only destined to increase. A more wonderful 
document it has never been my fortune to come across. 
Concocted to bless, it only curses him beyond redemption. 
First and foremost it mentions Sir Richard’s services in 
alleviating the severity of the Deccan famine. Surely 
the framer of this paragraph n%ust have been an uncon- 
scious disciple of the bold Danton with his famous 
battle-cry of Vaiidace, tonjours Vaiidace. How did he 
chase away, when he penned those lines, the gaunt ahd 
hungry spectres that must have thronged round him of 
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the victims of the inhuman experiment of the one pound 
ration ? How did he silence the clamours of the starving 
ryots from whom the full assessment — arrears and all — 
was mercilessly wrung out ? The audacity of the address 
reaches, however, its culminating point when, pretending 
to enumerate the important, works urged to completion, 
during the last few years, it cleverly conveys to the minds 
of the East Worcestershire electors the idea that their 
candidate had something considerable to do with them, 
and deserved nearly the greater portion of the credit 
attaching in respect of them, by assuring them with the 
most innocent earnestness that he was present when 
they were opened ! The framers of the address must have 
been hard pressed indeed, for material, when they were 
reduced to eulogize Sir Richard because he opened the 
Prince’s Dock, the University Tower and Library, and 
the Tulsi Water- works when not a tittle of the credit in 
respect of them can in the remotest degree be claimed 
for him. Nor does he deserve any acknowledgment for 
fostering free municipal government in this city, for the 
Bombay Municipal Coi’poration came into existence long 
before his time and has preserved its independence in 
spite of his attempts at dictation. After mentioning his 
services to the cause of education to which we have 
already referred, and relating the stories of the inevitable 
Malta and Kandahar raids, the Address abruptly comes 
to an end. All the energy and enthusiasm of his admirers 
are, we thus find, quite impotent to point to one single 
act of high statesmanship which can be fitly commemo- 
rated by the erection of a statue. But while the reasons 
for doing him such honour utterly fail, we have, on the 
other hand, a heavy bill of indictment against him for 
high crimes and misdemeanours committed by him during 
the short period that he ruled over this Presidency. 
Never ha4. an Indian statesman more brilliant opportu- 
nities for distinguishing himself in the ranks of those 
ilTustrious m^en who firmly and fearlessly trod in 'that 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity and of national 
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honour’ so eloquently yet so sagaciously depicted by 
Lord Macaulay. He could have covered himself with 
glory by exposing the short-sighted weakness and impolicy 
of the Vernacular Press Act. But he gave it his ‘ loyal 
support’, as it has become the fashion euphoniously to 
describe servile obedience. He could have assisted in a 
statesmanlike solution of the question of the admission 
of natives into the Civil Service. But he heartily 
co-operated in bringing about the most disastrous solution 
of it that could be imagined. He could have protested 
against the iniquitous repeal of the cotton import duties 
and the imposition of an unequal Licence-tax. But he 
refused even to let the public indignation against these 
measures find voice in- its own Town Hall. He could 
have fostered the public spirit and independence for 
which this Presidency had acquired a name. But he 
tried to control it in its municipal organization, he 
annihilated it in its Legislative Council. But the gravest 
charge still remains behind. He found this a free and 
independent Presidency; he leaves it a servile appendage 
of the Government of- India. To crown all, he now 
olfers himself for election to Parliament as an admirer 
of that short-sighted and disastrous Imperial policy 
which gave birth to all these measures, to which may be 
added that most unwise, if not unjust, Afghan War. It 
is prophesied that Sir Richard Temple may return to 
India as Viceroy. Unless the bracing English climate 
leads him to juster and truer views of Indian policy, it 
will be an evil day for this country that sees Lord 
Lytton followed up by Sir Richard Temple. 


March 14, 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



SPEECH ON THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF 
LORD RIPON’S VICEROYALTY. 

[A public meeting of the Indian citizens of Bombay was held on Saturday, 
17th February, 1883, under the auspices of the Bombay Branch of the East 
India Association to memorialise Her Majesty the Queen-Empress for an 
extension of the period of office of the Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon, 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India. Mr. Dinshaw Manockji Petit 
presided. Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta proposed that the following memo- 
rial* be adopted and that the Chairman be requested to sign it on behalf of 
the meeting. In doing so he spoke as follows.l 

The task of proposing the adoption of this memorial is 
entrusted to my hands; and in doing so I could perhaps^ 
have wished that it had been in point of language a more 
polished or a more classical production. But I think 
you will agree with me that the language, if rugged and 
uneven, is powerful, and if there are some rather precipi- 
tate turns, the writer seems only ovei'powered by the 
earnest enthusiasm with which he has contemplated the 
grounds and object of this memorial. The prayer of the 
memorial is founded, gentlemen, upon two circumstances: 
1 st, the inauguration by Lord Ripon’s Government of the 
various measures you have already heard enumerated; 
and 2nd, the desirability of having the same hands to 
protect them during their future progress and develop- 
ment as those which have launched them. With regard 
to the first circumstance 3^-011 have already heard the 

*To Her most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen of tlie United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India. 

May it please j-our most Gracious Majesty — ^We, your Imperial Majesty’s 
devoted subjects, the inhabitants of Bombay, in public meeting assembled, 
at the invitation of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
approach your Gracious Majesty’s throne with feelings of deep loyalty 
and affection with the following prayer : — His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, has 
already inaugurated a number of great and good measures calculated to 
promote the happiness, prosperity and elevation of your Imperial 
Majesty’s Ind-an subjects. It is enough for us here simply to enumerate 
some of the more important ones among them. That of Local self-Govern- 
meiit is by far th" most important. The progress and ultimate success of 
this great measure crowned by further concessions we expect of the Legis 
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various measures eloquently described and eulogized by 
the able and accomplished speakers who have preceded 
me, particularly by my hon. friend Mr. B. Tyebji. All 
that I was going mj'self to sa}^ in this matter was to 
quote from -Lord Hartington’s recent Lancashire speech. 
But as is not uncommonly the fate of subsequent 
speakers, I have been forestalled by my friend Mr. 
Javerilal. (Laughter.) I will therefore content myself by 
saying that the measures of Lord Ripon’s Government 
bear ample testimony to the energy, the experience, and 
the sympathy which Lord Hartington so justly and truly 
recognizes and appreciates in him. (Cheers.) But admit- 
ting the value and importance of these measures as good 
work done well and truly, it may still be asked why it is 
necessary that we should seek for a departure from the 
regular fi.xed periods of Viceroyalty and not trust to his 
successors to preserve and continue his work. They 
would be just as much responsible for the success of 
these measures as for the general good government of 
the country which would be entrusted to their charge. 

lative Councils being made truly representative and of an adequate 
employment of native agency in the whole administration and Government 
'of India will be the highest and noblest boon with which Britain can and 
will bless this great Empire earning its ever-lasting gratitude. Besides 
this noble scheme of Local self-Government there are others proposed 
by his E.KCellency the Viceroy in Council to develop the resources and 
industries of the country, to grant free, open and adequate e.^pression 
to public opinion in the consideration of legislative enactments, to 
ameliorate the present deplorable condition of the vast mass of our 
agricultural population b}' mild and suitable systems of assessments and 
agricultural banks, to promote popular education, &c. &c. All these 
beneficent measures for the ver}- inauguration of which we are deeply 
grateful and others of the same character which we hope for in the near 
future, require that the same benign and righteous representative of 
your Imperial Majesty who has launched them, may have the time and 
opportunity also to watcli, nurse, and develop them to complete practical 
success. We, your most Gracious Majesty’s devoted and loyal subjects, 
tlieroforc, at this earliest opportunity pcay humbly and earnestly that 
when the present term of the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon expires, his 
Lordship may be graciously appointed again by your Imperial Majestj'' 
for another term of Viceroyalty of this country. And as in duty bound, 
we shall ever pray. 
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There is more thair one general answer to this question. 
In the first place it is always eminently desirable that 
the same mind which conceived a great measure should 
be secured to carry it to completion. (Hear, hear.) In 
the second place, though up to very recent times we were 
disposed to place implicit^ confidence in the choice of 
Viceroys, that is no longer the case now. Lord Lytton 
has given us a fright which it is not yet easy to get over. 
His Viceregal pranks have completely dispelled the 
illusion that a Viceroy, whoever he be, must be a great 
and good and large-minded man. These two reasons, 
gentlemen, are still merely general. There is a third 
reason, however, which has reference to the particular 
measures of Lord Ripon’s Government and is, as it seems 
to me, imperatively conclusive for asking for zf renewal 
of his period of office. Of all the measures of Lord 
Ripon’s Government the most important confessedly is 
that of local self-government. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, 
the inauguration of his policy in that respect involves 
two most important admissions. These admissions, how- 
ever disguised in courteous circumlocution, are full well 
understood and are more or less resented and scouted 
j the whole executive Anglo-Indian Civil Service. The 
first of these admissions is that the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy, able and cultured and civilized above their 
surroundings, are unequal in the long run to the task of 
paternally administering the affairs of a people of whose 
real inner life they have managed to remain profoundly 
ignorant. They themselves, it is true, are of a contrary 
opinion. The famous resolution of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in this matter coolly assumes that the Anglo-Indian 
executive has performed wonders in the way of excellent 
and efficient local administration. This eulogium is well 
entitled to all the weight which a certificate given by a 
person to himself usually carries. It is certainly not to 
be denied that roads and bridges and dispensaries and 
schools andcchowkies have been built all over the country. 
It is not to be denie^hat the revenue has been strictly 
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settled and strictly levied. But has it ever Seen closely 
inquired into as to how e.xcessive has been the expendi- 
ture of resources on these improvements (cheers), whether 
the same resources could not have been better and more 
'profitably employed, whether gross blunders might not 
lhave been avoided by a better knowledge of real wants? 
jit is almost sacrelegious to s^iy so, but I believe it would 
mot be impossible to cite instances of sage collectors 
committing blunders as bad as, if not worse than, those 
.which might be expected from the most ignorant munici- 
pal board: (Hear, hear.) In making these remarks I do 
inot intend in any wa}^ to speak depreciatingly of the 
general average of ability that cannot fail- to distinguish 
such a Civil Service as that of India. But I would say 
pf them what Air. Bright once said about the Board of 
directors of the East India Company when he urged 
heir reform. ‘ He had not the least idea (he said) in 
^^ny observations made by him of bringing a charge 
Igainst the East India Company, that is to say against 
iny individual Member of the Board of Directors as if 
Ihey were anxious to misgovern India. He never had 
jny such suspicions. He believed that the twenty-four 
'entlemen who constituted the Board of Directors would 
ct just about as well as any other twenty-four persons 
lected by the same process acting under the same 
khluences, and surrounded by the same difficulties.’ All 
p.t I mean to say is that no bureaucracy could in the 
jng run be ;c}ual to the task of ex’ecutive administration, 
nd where there is no intimate mutual knowledge between 
Sc rulers and the ruled, the task is simply impossible 
fter a time. (Cheers.) The second admission is that it is 
blitically e.xpedient that the people of Iiulia should be 
>Ued to co-operate in tlie work of administering their 
wn atfairs and that the thin end of tiie wedge must be 
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preface wiDch introduces the Voice of India in Indian 
journalism under the superintending pare of a gentleman 
who has always been ready to spend his time, money and 
energy for the welfare of our country. I mean my 
respected friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (Applause.)' 
After alluding to ‘certain idols which Bacon forgot to 
include in his classiHcation,— the idols of the official mind 
which are nowhere so vigorous as in India,’ the writer 
whom 1 have no doubt you recognize, goes on to say, 
‘The belief that internal tranquillity or material prosperi- 
ty or administrative success will make up for the loss of 
other things which enei’getic jninds value is one which 
has a firm hold of the merely official mind and sometimes 
offers an impenetrable barrier to the infiux of new light. ’ 
Lord Ripon’s scheme knocks this idea on the head and 
reminds the bureaucrats that to educate the people of 
India for self-government is the true path, in the oft- 
quoted but none the less true words of Lord Macaulay, 

‘ of national wisdom, national prosperity and national 
honour.’ (Cheers.) Xow, gentlemen, both these admis- 
sions which underlie Lord Ripon's scheme of local self- 
government are not unnaturally, I admit, totally repugnant 
to the present administrators of India. They alternately 
frown or smile contemptuously at people who ignorantly 
imagine that any combination or organisation of the 
inferior natives of the country could possibly come up 
to, much less excel, their trained and cultured capacities 
for administration. They are benevolently sceptical as 
to whether these same natives could be better off than 
by relying on such wise and well-intentioned paternal 
rulers as themselves. Lord Ripon’s scheme, therefore, 
though planted in a congenial soil depends for being 
nursed and otherwise taken care of on subordinate malices 
who are thoroughly intolerant of these new-fangled 
fashions. (Cheers.) What would be its fate then if Lord 
Ripon withdraws his superintending care before the plant 
more than^ a year or two old and has scarcely reared its 
head above the ground ? (Cheers.) How would it fare at 
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bhe hands of a new successor even if that successor was 
at first friendly inclined? We will be best able to 
realize that successor’s position by realizing what Lord 
Ripon's own position has been in introducing his scheme. 
Many of you perhaps are acquainted with that beautiful 
allegory contained in that noble English classic, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. You remember, gentlemen, how 
Christian sets out on his errand and how he is assailed 
and tempted by all the sophisms of selfishness, prejudiee 
and vainglory. We may well compare Lord Ripon 
to the hero of that allegory. There have been worldly- 
wise men after him who have tried to pass off their 
"Ifishness and narrow-mindedness by calling them prac- 
\ 1 common-sense. There have been jingoes after him 

sK ing martial hymns about ‘ the magnificent pride of 
h birth.’ There have been homoeopaths (like the 
exce\ nt members of our own Bombay Government) who 
have solemnly warned him that the Indian patient can 
Irear’ none but -the most infinitesimally minute doses. 
(Laughter and applause.) But, gentlemen, Lord Ripon, 
like the true Christian hero that he is, has held on his 
\yay firmly and valiantly and resolutely pushes on towards 
the straight gate which is his goal. It is said in one of 
the Gospels, ‘strive to enter in at the straight gate, for 
straight is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
into life and few there be that find it.’ Gentlemen, it is 
not given to everybody to emulate such heroism. We 
cannot easily expect to secure another such Lord Ripon. 
These qualities which have enabled him to prove himself 
so consummate a statesman are not common. Almost 
alone I believe among the English statesmen of our age, 
one man has been distinguished for his firm moral and in- 
tellectual grasp of the great principles of right and justice, 
unaffected by the most plausible sophistries of interest 
or pride, Mix Bright. (Cheers.) It seems to me Lord 
Ripon shares to a considerable extent this trait of Mr. 
Bright’s political characteiv This it is which^has enable^ 
Him to inaugurate the memorable work for which we are 
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all SO grateful to him. (Cheers.) But this great trait is 
rare and therefore it is that it is imperatively necessary 
to ask for a renewal of his period of office. And, gentle- 
men, it seems to me that we can approach the throne of 
Her Majesty with peculiar propriety for the favour we 
ask. For Lord Ripon fulHls in him that fervent prophecy 
which the Poet Laureate has addressed to Her Majesty 
in his touching dedication of his poems ; — 

Atnl Statesmen at her Council met 
Who Icnew the seasons, when to tal;e 
Occasion by tiie liand ami mahe 
The bounds of b'reedmn wider yet. 

By shapinij some August decree 
Whiclt left her tiirone unshaken still, 

Broad-based upon her people's will. 

(Cheers.) Such a statesman has Her Majesty in Lord 
Ripon and such an august decree is his scheme of local 
self-govermnent. (Renewed cheers.) Let us u'ish him 
God-speed in the nobler career of statesmanship on 
which he has valiantly entered and in which he has 
already advanced so far. Ignorance and prejudice may 
prate about the ingratitude or disloyalty of the people of 
this country. W’hen he retires, I don't know if Lord 
Ripon's deeds will be commemorated in brass or marble, 
but this we can say for a certainty that the name ot 
Ripon Saheb will be handed from generation to generation, 
his memory embalmed in their tender reverence, his 
epitaph engraved on their grateful hearts. (Cheers.) 
Before I sit down I am reminded by my friend, Mr. B. 
Tyebji, to refer to a point on which he as well as I had 
considerable misgivings, x'ic., whether it is not premature 
to ask for a renewal when Lord Ripon’s tenure of the 
Viceroyalty has hardly been three years old. I confess, 
gentlemen, this point has exercised my mind veiy much. 
But when we remember what time it takes to move the 
political forces in England to make up their mind in a 
matter of this sort, how early sometimes these arrange- 
ments are made beforehand in political circles, how 
many considerations have to be taken into account, how 
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many obstacles to overcome, perhaps it is well to err on the 
safe side, to take time the forelock, in a matter which 
is of such vital importance to us. There i.s another 
point also, gentlemen, we must bear in mind. It is all 
very well for us to ask for a renewal of Lord Ripon’s 
term of office, but we must not forget what he himself 
may have to say in the matfer, — whether he will consent 
to tie himself to another term of arduous and harassing 
work of no common order, for the Viccroyalty to an 
energetic and a conscientious man is no bed of roses. We 
will hope, however, that that generous sympathy, which 
as Lord Hartington has pointed out, Lord Ripon has for 
the legitimate aspirations and wants of this country, will 
persuade him not to leave it till his great work is fairly 
matured. (Loud cheers.) 
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to an offence, the offending party and the suffering- 
party, both the on& as well as the other are interested in • 
the trial in which they are respectively to appear as 
complainant and accused. Either may suffer by a miscar- 
riage of justice. As courts of criminal law are constituted 
in the mofussil, the intere.st of the natives is still more 
close and vital. If a European commits an offence 
against a native, the latter has seriously to consider 
whether it would be worth his while to bring the offender 
to justice, remembering that he and his witnesses may 
have to bear no inconsiderable loss of time and trouble 
and expense in hunting after a qualified magistrate. 
(Applause.) Has it ever been inquired into, in the course 
of this controversy, how many offences committed by 
Europeans have never been brought to the cognizance 
of courts of justice in consequence of the difficulties 
thus created by this ‘ dear and cherished privilege of being 
tried by their peers ’? (Cheers.) I can tell you, gentlemen, 
that the popular impression iri the mofussil about this 
valuable privilege is that it is simply an immunity 
•practically enjoyed by Europeans from the consequences 
of a large class of offences committed by them against 
natives. (Loud cheers.) Only the other day I happened 
to be at Surat and had a conversation about this Bill, 
not with educated natives, but with true unsophis- 
ticated children of the soil, from the other side 
of the Taptee. I will relate to you, gentlemen, the con- 
versation I had with these natives utterly unspoilt by a 
knowledge of English, particularly as it is advanced by 
. the opponents of the Bill that the agitation in favour of 
it is created only by the educated natives in which the 
masses take no interest whatsoever. , They, the people I 
speak of, asked me if we in Bombay were not going to 
stir in the matter and support t’he Bill, as they said that 
the privilege at present enjoyed by Europeans meant 
simply in a large number of cases immunity from prose- 
cution altogether, as the trouble and the expense of a trial 
- before a competent magistrate were very great, and 
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Denouncing the wisdom of the declared pMicy of the 
Crown, or urging^ that its declarations in that respect 
were not meant to be practically acted upon, they boldly 
say that India has been conquered by force and must be 
governed by force. In pi’eaching this gospel of might 
with regard to the government of this country, they have 
found a devoted supporter ih England in Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen and a somewhat doubtful one in Lord Salisbury. 
They ridicule the policy of righteousness as one of weak 
sentiment and. seem almost to adopt, with scarcely 
disguised approval, the vigorous summaiy of their 
position given recently by Mr. Bright (loud cheers) in 
his own peculiarly happy manner, that having won India 
by breaking all the Ten Commandments, it is too late 
now to think of maintaining it on the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. (Cheers.) Our Eui'opean friends 
will pardon me if I say that a good many of them have a 
sneaking, when they have not a pronounced, partialit}' for 
this proposition while they consider that the platitudes 
about England’s duty to India, and the other quotations 
fi'om Lord Macaulay and others about a ‘policy of 
national wisdom, national prosperity, and national honour ’ 
have no business to intrude in practical politics but arc 
only good enough to be spouted by native oratoi'S on 
public occasions. For many years the policy of govern- 
ing India on principles of justice and equalit}’’ for all the 
Queen’s subjects of whatever caste and creed has never 
been so openly and so furiously called in question as 
now. It therefore seems to me, gentlemen, that this is a 
time, when, without overstepping the limits of our loyalty 
or our gratitude, we may properly and justifiably examine 
the propositions which have been thus advancetl. and 
try to show that the declared policy of the Crown was 
adopted after longand careful consideration notongrounds 
of weak sentiment," that it was adopted not simply because 
it was a policy dictated by honour and justice ‘(wbich wu 
cheerfully and gratefully acknowledge that it isR but alyo 
hec.ause it was a policy dictated by iliC true interest ut 
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ivntjIniKl herself, because in no other way could England 
hojie to preserve her great dejiendency with the greatest 
amount of salely and jiro/it to herself. In the first place, 
gentlemen, it is said that India was won by the sword. 
.\ow I say that Englishmen don't do justice to themselves 
when they reati Indian history in this way, though it 
cannot be denietl that thei'e are many pages in this 
history blotted by erj’or and ci’ime. England has won 
India not simply by the sword, but in a large measure 
by the exei'cise of high moral and intellectual qualities 
which have not cmly guided its victories, but have always 
been on the alert to neuti*alise its baneful influences. 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, however India was won, can it 
be maintained witli safety ami profit by the sword only? 
This is too lai'ge a c(uestion to be treated fully" in a 
public meeting like this, but I will lay before y'ou three 
considerations which I think show that it is impossible. 
Eirst, India maintained by England by" the power of her 
armies would be a heavy' burden on her in case of her 
being involved in European complications. It is utterly 
improbable that England can alway'S escape being dragged 
into the contests, rivalries and ambitions of the other 
European powers. Wliat with France with her desire 
jto extend her colonial empire, with Italy" anxious tor 
the African coast right against hej', with Russia intent 
upon extending and consolidating her power in Asia, 
with the other powers jealously' watching these, — however 
great and powerful England may" be, the strain of such 
entanglements cannot but tell upon her, and one day 
she may" find herself in a predicament in which India may 
simply hang as a mill-stone round her neck. (Loud 
applause.) We must not forget the contingency of the 
American powers appearing on the scene and complicat- 
ing matters dreadfully. Ireland is another thorn in the 
side of England, and what a lesson she teaches as to how 
hard and difficult it is to undo the xnistakes of a policy 
of force, centuries after they were committed! How 
jiobly" has England been struggling to redeem the conse- 
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quences of such a policy and yet how slowly she succeeds 
in undoing the miscljief of the past! But secondly, there 
is another Nemesis attending a policy of force. That 
policy would require day by day larger English ai*mics 
and larger English Civil Services. In progress of time 
large numbers of Englishmen trained in the maxims 
of despotism and saturated with autocratic prcdelictions, 
would return to their native home, where the}' could not 
but look with intolerance on free and constitutional 
forms. This is no visionary speculation. Careful English 
observers have already noticed traces of such a tendency. 
In the course of a few generations, such a tendency, if 
not checked, would develope into a mighty influence and 
the free and constitutional government of England which 
has been so long the pride of the world would be placed 
in' the deadliest jeopardy. (Cheers.) Rome was once 
proud of her sturdy freedom and her republicanism; she 
lost both in the extension of lier despotic empire. She 
has left, however, a valuable lesson and it has been well 
and truly said that for the sake of all that she values 
most, her own freedom and civilization, England must 
I’aise India to her own level or India will drag her down 
to hers. (Loud cheers.) The third consideration on this 
point I have to lay before you relates to the benefit to be 
derived from the commercial intej’course between the 
two countries. With a policy of force, as I -have said 
before, the resources of India would be drained in the 
first instance in maintaining large costly armies and 
huge services ; the country would be thus too much 
impoverished to admit of her developing the great 
material resources which nature has showered on her. 
In India, impoverished and emasculated, the English 
merchant would only be an emaciated attendant in the 
rear of the English soldier and the English Civilian, and 
English commercial enterprise, more glorious even 
than her military enterprise, would find no ’congenial 
field. I have thus, gentlemen, very hastily and very 
imperfectly sketched the consequences to England herself 
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of a policjf' of force. Now look at the other picture. 
With India educated, civilized, contented and loyal, what 
a help she would be to England in her time of need, what 
a field for commercial enterprise, what reciprocal bene- 
fits from inter-communion in every way. (Loud cheers.) 
How great England is even now, with her Indian posses- 
sions governed on the present declared policy of the 
Crown ? She would wax greater and greater with every 
legitimate development of that policy.- I say, therefore, 
gentlemen, that of the two policies on which India could 
be governed, England has chosen that which will secure 
her own best interests with those of India herself. When 
in the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, India was 
assigned to the care of England, one can almost imagine 
that the choice was offered to her as to Israel of old : 

‘ Behold, I have set before you this day a blessing and 
a curse : a blessing if ye iviJl obey the commandments 
of the Lord your God which I have commanded this day ; 
a curse if ye vdll not obey the commandments of the 
Lord your God, but turn aside out of the way which I 
have commanded this day, to go after other gods which 
ye have not known.’ England has chosen wisely and 
well, she has discarded the temptations held forth by the 
passions of selfishness, prejudice and vainglory, she has 
chosen to follow ‘the Eternal that maketh for righteous- 
ness.’ She has deliberately declared by the mouths of 
her greatest and most trusted statesmen, she has pro- 
claimed it through the lips of Her Gracious Majesty herself 
(cheers), that India is to be governed on the principles 
of justice, equality and righteousness without distinctions 
of colour, caste or creed. (Loud cheers.) Our English 
friends, therefore, gentlemen, must make up their minds 
to discuss this Bill on the basis of this declared policy of 
the Crown. (Cheers.) On that basis I say, the case for 
passing the Bill is simply irresistible as my friend Ah- 
Tyabji has shown. I will only refer to one argument 
\yhich may l:>e shortly described as the ‘anomaly aif,u 
meat.. Now, gentlemen, this word ‘anomaly has a good 
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deal to complain of as to the treatment it has received 
at the hands of the . opponents of this Bill. Never has 
any word in the English language before been so cruelly 
maltreated. But it must sit quiet under its injuries at 
present, as till the Bill is passed it cannot secure convic- 
tion before a European magistrate. This anomaly 
argument however is perfect if it is properly regarded. 
It derives its force from actual fact and experience. 
However anomalous the position of Englishmen in India, 
still, it can be made, and has been made, the basis of a 
righteous policy. In the prosecution of that policy, native 
magistrates have already exercised jurisdiction over 
Europeans, with the most satisfactory success in the 
Presidency towns. Race feeling and native perjury have 
not been able to mar the experiment. But it is said that 
that is because of the existence of a public opinion in the 
Presidency towns which does not exist in the mofussil. 
But this plausible argument jdelds to a close examina- 
tion. The argument admits that public opinion is suffi- 
cient to countervail the dreaded consequences of race 
prejudice and false swearing. Let us see then if in 
the mofussil, there is not a force which can operate in 
the same way. I say that there is, and a stronger one 
than public opinion, that of the official opinion of the 
European district officers, which would work on the 
native magistrate more directly, more expeditiously, and 
more closely as all his interests and predilections and 
associations would closely connect him and make him 
dependent on them. (Applause.) - 1 say, gentlemen, this 
argument takes the whole question from the domain 
of speculation and brings it within that of observed fact 
and experience which establish that native magistrates 
can be safely trusted with jurisdiction over Europeans. 
Before concluding, however, I, am desirous of saying a 
word about the storm of passion and prejudice which, 
commencing in the Calcutta Town Hall, has so spread 
over the whole land. Some of my nativ? friends are 
disposed to be ver}'- hard upon these angry and excite 
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people. L for one, geaclemen, however, am inclined to 
make great allowances for, nay, almost to treat with 
tenderness this sudden ebullition of anger and fury, 
when I realize the real character of it. Gentlemen, all 
men have their nobler and baser instincts struggling 
within them, and you will find that even in the most 
well-disciplined organizations, in the most well-balanced 
minds, after the nobler instincts have well established 
their sway, a moment comes when the smallest riit 
upsets the work of years, casts everything into confu- 
sion, and generates a whirlwind at which those who 
knew the men before as good and worthy stand aghast. 
tCheers.) So it seems it has been the case with Europeans 
in India, But this abnormal ebullition lasts only for a 
short time and I am sure, gentlemen, that soon after this 
Bill is passed, as passed it will be, Englishmen will 
themselves smile at the wonderful things thev have said 
and done about this Bill. At present, dire prophecies 
are proclaimed as to the ill-feeling which has been created 
between natives and Europeans by the introduction of this 
Bill which is to leave effects for ever so long. Gentlemen, 

I will, with your permission, indulge in a truer vein o* 
prophecy. The newspapers have recently informed u^- 
chat i\Ir. Branson has left for England. Alost probably 
' he will return a short time after this Bill is passed and 
there has been time for angry feelings and prejudices to 
cool down. I can then picture to myself Mr. Branson 
and Mr. Lalmohun Ghose as scon as they meet in 
Calcutta, rushing into each other's arms — -(loud laughter) 
— singing the song, 

As through the land at eve \Ye went;. 

And plucked the ripened ears. 

We feli out, my wife and I, 

O. We fell out. I know not why. 

And kissed again with tcars- 
•k -And blessing on the falling out. 

Which all the more endears. 

When we fall out with those we love. 

And kiss again with tears. 
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(Loud cheers and laughter.) In presenting thi.s touch- 
ing tableau I say, ’gentlemen, tiint this Bill, which Lord 
Ripon has introduced in the honest and well-considered 
prosecution of his far-sighted and rigiiteousaJministration, 
holds forth hopeful promises of improved relations 
between tlie natives and “'luirc^peans iji this country, 
tl.oud and prolonged cheers.) 
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SPEECH ON SIR EVELYN BARING (EARL 

CROMER.) 

\At a public meeting of' the European and Indian citizens of Bombay 
held at the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, on the 27th August, 1883, for the 
purpose of adopting an address to Sir Evelyn Baring expressing their 
appreciation of his services to the country while he occupied the post of 
Fyr.auce Minister, loith the Hon'ble Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.L, 
in the chair, Mr. Pherozesliah M. Mehta made the following speech in 
moving the adoption of the address which was read to the meeting by Mr, 
Javerilal U. Yajniki] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I beg to move the 
adoption of the address which has been just read to you. 
You have already heard Mr. Mowat expatiating in an 
able and exhaustive speech on the financial and econo- 
mical aspects of Major Baring’s administration. You 
have also heard my hon. friend, Mr. Budruddin Tyabjf, 
who like the coy maiden that ‘yielding not, yieldeth,’ 

' after repeatedly saying that he was not going into details, 
went into a discussion one by one of most of the mea- 
sures of the same period. (Laughter and cheers.) Then 
we have had only the preliminary, but rather elaborate, 
remarks of Mr. Javerilal. So that, gentlemen, nothing 
really is left for me to say, and I think it best to confine 
myself to a few general remarks. 1 happened the other 
^ day. gentlemen, to glance. through the historical chapters 
of a well-known guide to Bombay which would be 
excellent, were it less disfigured here and there by the 
strong prejudices of the writer, a gentleman well-known 
to us in Bombay. I will read to you, gentlemen, a 
passage I found in it. Tt should never be forgotten, 
saj’s the writer, ‘that the conquest of India is really the 
fruit of the incomparable fighting qualities of the British 
soldier. After all is said about statesmanship and culture, 
it remains true, as Bulwer Lytton put it, that 10,000 
English soldiers, not one of whom perhaps could repeat 

line fronif any English author, might over-turn the 
empire of China to-day as easily as they overturned the 
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empires of Mogul and Mahratta.’ Without entering into 
the question of ho.w far this historical estimate requires 
to be modified by a true reading of Indian history, I 
venture to say that if British soldiers helped to conquer 
the British empire in India, it could never have been 
founded and consolidated into the great and stable empire 
it now is without the incessant exercise of that states- 
manship and culture which the writer sneeringly holds 
in such slight account. The history of British India will 
no doubt reserve to the great military heroes who fought 
its battles a page of glory all their own, but a still more 
brilliant page will have to be accorded to that long list 
of noble and far-seeing statesmen and administrators, 
which, headed in our own presidency bj'’ the venei’able 
name of Mountstuart Elphinstone (cheers), has received 
within the last three years two most illustrious additions. 
(Loud cheers.) It is only a short time ago, gentlemen, 
that we met in this hall to do homage to one, in whom 
the people of India love more and more, with pardonable, 
if exaggerated, enthusiasm, to trace the lineaments of a 
new Buddha, stainless and spotless, true and tender, 
come to life again for the welfare of India — 

Loi'd Buddha, Lord Ripon stj-led on eartli. 

And to-day, gentlemen, we are met again to record 
our grateful appreciation of the useful and untiring 
labours and cordial co-operation of his great lieutenant 
Major Baring. (Cheers.) There are people who are 
struck most powerfully by the material strength of 
England, and measure its greatness thereby. I for one 
see more cause of wonder and admiration at its being 
able to produce such men as Lord Ripon and Major 
Baring. (Cheers.) It is impossible not to be amazed at 
the rare combination of intellectual grasp and wide moral 
sympathies which have enabled them to seize the essential 
conditions of unfamiliar Indian problems with a wonder- 
ful quickness of perception and sagacity of insight. This 
is all the more remarkable when we observe how the 
average Anglo-Indian civilian, after his long residence 
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in the country, falls short in this respect. You must 
have all read, i^entlemen, in this n\orning’s papers the 
vigorous vindication of our civil administrators made by 
H. E. the Governor. It is certainly' most honourable to 
him to speak out in tiefence of his officers, and we may 
go farther and acknowledge that the iceal, ability, and 
enei’gy of the Anglo-Intlian civilians are unquestionable. 
But the fact still remains that it is seldom that they are 
able to dive into the Indian mind and heart, and approach 
Indian problems from the right point of view. Still more 
I’arely is it that they allow their moral sympathies to 
have full play. And therefore it is that we are grateful 
to men like Major Baring who bring to their Indian work 
a trained and cultured intellect, guided and controlled by 
a generous and sympathetic heart. I do not know, 
gentlemen, if many of you are familar with Charles 
Dickens' humoi'ous delineation of thepoorman’sfriendand 
father in the guise of Sir Joseph Bowley, who ‘does his 
duty as the poor man’s friend and father, and endeavours 
to educate his mind by inculcating on all occasions 
the one great moral lesson which that class requires. 
That is, entire dependence on himself, viz., Sir Joseph. 
(Laughter.) They have no business whatever with — with 
themselves.’ (Renewed laughter.) We have become fami- 
liar, gentlemen, with many such friends and fathers of 
ihe people of India, particularly in the course of some 
recent discussions. Lord Ripon and Major Baring are 
friends of the people of India of a different type, who 
wish to teach them dependence on themselves. (Loud 
cheers.) The day will soon come, gentlemen, when the 
Ripon-Baring scheme of local self-government will be 
more ungrudgingly recognized as a measure of true states- 
manship, And here I may be permitted to say that it is 
a matter of great congratulation to us of this Presidency 
that that scheme has secured a kindly reception at the 
hands of the European mercantile community of Bom- 
bay (loud cheers), who, ever since the day of James 
Forbes, have always maintained eKcellent relations with 
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the natives aiudiig u hont they have lived and worked, it 
is a nuittcr of deep rei^ret tliat the exigencies cd‘ the 
public service deprive us si) stmn of a minister like Major 
Barint>. hut we shall iiave this consolation that not 
only iiis i;ood work will remain after him. but lie will 
have left fo()iprints on ihe^ttood .government of India 
which future ministers, ‘seeint*. may take heart ai^tun.' 
{Cheers.) With these remarks I be.ij. i^entlemen. to move 
the adoption of the address just read to vou. (Cheers.) 



THE CONCORDAT. 

[The folloi^'ing ktto' on the Ilbert Bill r^uis addressed by Mr. Pherozeshili 
M. Mehta to the “ Bombay Gazette," anil printed in its issue of the 11th 
January ISS4.^ 

Sir, — There is a cci’tain class of English people who 
are well-known to have a penchant for christening their 
children with high-sounding and ai'istocratic names, when 
they arc weald}'’ ashamed of rather insignificant surnames. 
The exploit of the Defence Association in dabbing their 
understanding with the Government of India about the 
Jlbei’t Bill with the sonorous title of a ‘Concordat’ may 
be taUen as the most recent illustration of this innocent, 
though somewhat amusing propensity. Whether the 
Concordat, to call it by its coveted name, be a grievous 
political blunder or a prudent and timely compromise is 
a problem which, I suppose, will vex the ingenuity of 
Indian political thought for some ti;ne to come. I should 
be disposed to regard it as the former, more especially 
for the very reason advanced by the Government of India 
in vindication of it, v/z., that they had received anticipa- 
tor}^ warnings — I should prefer to call them threats ‘ of ^ 
an e.xplosion of race feeling — when the new law came to 
.be put in force.’ At the same time, it may be freely 
acknowledged that the real principle underlying the Bill 
has been stoutly maintained in substituting the test of 
personal fitness for that of race disqualification in the 
case of native distinct magistrates and sessions judges. 

It is the right given to the accused to be tried by a jury, 
such as is provided for by sec. 451 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, which is the objectionable feature of 
the Concordat, viewed in the light of past experience. 

It is condemned by the native press and the native 
public and it seems to me justly, on two grounds. In 
the first p'lace, it emphasizes another race distinction, 
an4 in the second, it increases the chances of escape of 
European culprits from a merited conviction. Even m 
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the Presidency towns European juries have been found 
to be unduly lenient to European offenders. In the 
mofussil, where race-feeling, as the recent agitation itself 
has helped us to discover, overrides furiously all sense 
of justice and right feeling, such a trial by jury would 
be in many cases a monsti^ous farce. The discussion 
that has followed the announcement of the Concordat 
has taken note of both these objections ; but I find that 
my countrj'men are drifting more and more towards 
proposing a remedy for the first, instead of applying 
themselves seriously to the second objection. They 
have been very much taken by the pi’oposal to extend 
the jur}' clause to natives also thus doing away with the 
race distinction. I quite sympathise with them in their 
feeling on this subject, but it is needful to remind them 
that the indiscriminate extension of the jury clause would 
not be an unmixed boon, but that, on the contraiy, it 
may be a mischievous and retrograde step for the due 
and proper administration of criminal justice in the 
country. My purpose in writing this letter is to warn 
them against setting their hearts on a rectification of the 
equilibrium between natives and Europeans in such a 
manner and to point out that it is the second objection 
which deserves far more sei’ious attention and careful 
safeguarding. With regard to the first objection, I 
would invite their earnest consideration of a passage in a 
most thoughtful letter that appeared in the columns of 
the Indian Spectator of last Sunday, under the signature 
of ‘ Historicus.’ After pointing out that the amended 
Bill preserves the equality of jurisdiction of the native 
and European judges and magistrates, the writer goes on 
to observe: — ‘It seems impossible that this principle, 
once embodied in actual legislation, should ever again 
be given up. The efficiency of the magisterial jurisdiction 
all round will no doubt be impaired by privileges to be 
newly accorded to European prisoners but when the 
general perception of this, by and by, makes a change 
necessaiy, that change must extend the powers of nativ^e 
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maiiistrato.s aloni^ with those of their Iitiropean equals. 
1 he sai^acity of the Defence Association indeed has been 
considerably at fault ifit has thonifht that the Concordat 
c(j)itaiMs any element of pei’inanence e.xcept the very 
one which it regards with most detestation.’ The last 


.sentence tersely sums up th/^ effect of time and worldng 
on the ameiuied Bill. It will give a fi'esh vitality and 
impulse to the principle of equality which will not rest 
till it destroys all race distinction in Indian criminal 
jurisprudence. It would be lamentable to commit the 
blunder of accepting as a conntei'poise to the European 
right of claiming a jury, a similar right for ourselves, 
when for the appearance of securing equalit}’’, we will be 
simply impairing through it, the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice throughout the country, and 
when after all it will have to be sooner or later modified 


oi’ curtailed. 


The pressing need for us at this moment is to devise 
some measure for guarding against the unjust acquittal 
of European culprits at the hands of juries of their own 
countrymen. I see that, with this object in view, the 
Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, in the debate in the Viceroy’s 
Council on Frida}^ last, has signified his intention tO' 
propose in the select committee certain modifications of 
sec. 526 of the Criminal Procedure Code. That section 


refers to the transfer of cases by and to the High Courts. 
But I do not think that any extension of the power of 
transfer will be an adequate safeguard against the 
mischief proposed to be remedied. ‘Historicus’ also points 
out in his letter what is perfectly true, that in the 
mofussil a jury’s verdict is by no means conclusive, and 
the judge may disapprove it, and send up the proceedings 
to the High Court for decision. Section 307, which 
provides this procedure, a-t present applies only to sessions 
judges. Whether it \vill be extended to district magis 
trates in the ‘amended’ Bill is not known. Probably d 
Will be. The section, however, gives the power only to 
the trying magistrate, and that too only in cases wheie 
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he disagrees with the verdict of the jury so completely 
that he considers it necessary for the ends of justice to 
submit the case to the High Court. Such a provision 
seems to me to be open to very much the same objections, 
in case the presiding judge is a European, as are urged 
against the jury itself, though perhaps not to the same 
extent. He is not unlikely to be swayed by the same 
prejudices and feelings, though in a lesser degree. The 
following proposal strikes me as one most nearly calculated 
to attain the end in view. It is suggested by the new 
departure which Indian criminal jurisprudence has for 
some time past taken in the direction of modifying the 
finality of acquittals. Section 417 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code empowers the local Government to appeal 
to the High Court from any original or appellate order of 
acquittal passed by any subordinate Court. The remedy 
I propose is to provide in the ‘amended’ Bill for an 
appeal to the High Court from a verdict of acquittal by 
the jury or from an inadequate sentence, and to give 
this right of appeal to the complainant. The mere 
existence of such a right would not fail to exercise a 
chastening influence on both judge and jury ; it would go 
a considerable way towards making the judge careful, 
and it would operate to some extent to deter juries from 
being scandalously reckless. In case there was still a 
miscarriage of justice, the complainant would always 
have if in his power to seek redress from the highest 
tribunal in the Presidency. Such a measure on the 
other hand, cannot be detrimental in any way to the 
just interests of European prisoners. It has never been 
contended that they or their womenkind would not be 
perfectly safe in the hands of the High Courts. I do not 
say that the remedy will be perfect. Even the cultured 
and highly regulated conscience of the High Court is not 
quite impervious to the insidious sophistries of>which we 
have recently seen .how prolific the conceits of race pride 
and prestige are. But we must bear in mind that at the 
best we have to do with broken pieces. Before the Bill 
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is finally settled in select committee, I beg to offer this 
proposal for consideration as best calculated, under ail 
the circumstances of the case, to obviate the mischief 
which there is but too good reason to believe the Concor- 
dat will otherwise work. 

I have commenced this letter by venturing to condemn 
the Concordat as a political blunder, let me end it by 
pointing out the ray of comfort which should sustain and 
cheer the Indian people in this crisis. The Ilbert Bill 
and the agitation against it have secured a distinct 
political gain to the natives. When the din and turmoil 
of the agitation will have dissipated, it will be found that 
the rule of the swortl and prestige theories have received 
blows from which they will never wholly recover. Even 
that doughty knight, the Goliath of the Philistines, will 
have assisted in this good work. He may be better 
compared to Balaam. He was called by his countrymen 
to curse; he has been unable to do so without intermixing 
blessing as his latest contributions on the subject of the 
Bill amply testif}'. As the old proverb says, his curses, 
like chickens, will go home to roost, the blessing will 
remain with us and fructify. — Yours, &c., 


January 9. 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



. SPEECH ON LOR‘D RIPON. 

[.■n the Dinner given to Mr. Noherozjce Fiirdoonjee, on behalf of the 
Parsee Comniiinity at Petit Plall on Governinent conferring the distinction 
of a C. I. B. on him, 'luith Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., in the chair, 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta niad^ the following speech in proposing the 
toast of “ The Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor-Gtneral of 
India.”'[ 

Sir Jamsetjee and gentlemen, — Under ordinary circum- 
stances I should have laid before you the toast which is 
entrusted to me, in the quiet and formal manner in 
which such toasts are'usually taken. But I know that a 
gathering like the present one will never consent to 
receive with cold formality the toast of the present 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, the Marquis 
of Ripon. (Cheers.) And gentlemen, if v/e take this 
toast with warm enthusiasm it is not, I venture to say, 
in the partisan spirit of any offensive counter-demonstra- 
tion against any other body of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India, as has been said of recent displays in other 
parts of the country. (Hear, hear.) Nor do we thus 
receive it because, as has also been said, we exult in the 
thought that Lord Ripon is promoting the interests of 
the natives of this country at the expense of those of 
his own countrymen. True children of the soil which 
has given us kindly nurture for near upon 1,100 years, 
we are natives to the very back-bone. But we are 
also bound by all the stimngest ties of interest and 
gratitude to the British Crown and the British rule. 
(Cheers.) We honour thus the toast of Lord Ripon’s 
health because we are firmly persuaded that .his policy 
is calculated to promote our loyalty to the British Crown 
and to strengthen the stability of the British rule. We 
honour his toast thus because, we admire in him the rare 
combination of grandeur of heart and loftiness of intel- 
lect which cheerfully and unfalteringly recognizes that 
righteousness is an essential and important factor in 
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Indian as in all other true and far-sighted statesmanship, 
(Cheers.) We honour his toast thus because he bravely 
proclaims that solemn pledges and proclamations are not 
like pie-crusts mad.e only to be broken, are not like 
Dead Sea apples goodly to behold but dust and ashes 
in the mouth ; nor are they like the gorgeously bound 
Bibles of men like the itow historic member from 
Madras in the Legislative Council, deceptive cloaks 
for unjust and unrighteous action. (Hear, hear.) One 
of the incidental benefits of the agitation against the 
Ilbert Bill has been to make the people of India widely 
familiar with the simple and touching words in which 
the matured wisdom of the Queen-Empress after 20 
years of the cares of empire gave directions to Lord 
Derby to frame the great Proclamation of 1858 — words 
'which make us appreciate and feel the well-known dedi- 
catory verses of the Poet Laureate : — 

Revered beloved, O you cun hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms or power of brain or birth, 

Could give the warrior kings of old. 

(Cheers.) It seems to me that Lord Ripon has truly 
interpreted his mission as the Viceroy of such a 
Sovereign by setting himself to work steadfastly and 
honestly to match her noble words with equally noble 
deeds. Through good report and evil report. Lord Ripon 
Jhas worked and is working hard to fulfil this mission. 
Nothing that has happened recently has abated one jot 
of the honour, the admiration, and the confidence in 


which he is universally held by the natives of this coun- 
try. (Cheers.) Whether we condemn the Concordat as a 
political blunder with the veteran Goftar, a host in 
himself, or whether we accept it as a prudent and timely 
compromise with the Jame, the Samachar, the Kaiser 
or the Indian Spectator — that ‘ little ’ paper, but which 
has none the less done 'excellent and admirable work 


in Indian, journalism — whether, I say, we condemn or 
accept the Concordat, our cordial and respectful feelings 
.for Lord Ripon himself have undergone no change 
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whatsoever. At a recent public gathering to*do honour 
to Major Baring — whom by the way we can never forgive 
Egypt for depriving us of — I ventured to say'^ that the 
natives of India were learning more and more to regard 
Lord Ripon as a new Buddha born again for the welfare 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) I was twitted with 
having indulged in oriental hyperbole in making the 
observation. But that observation has been amply 
verified by the magnificent proof of unabated confidence 
and almost reverential regard which the natives of this 
country have given to Lord Ripon at this trying junc- 
ture of events. It is not given to all men to be so 
honoured, and I will say that such .a proof honours 
those who give it as him who receives it. When the 
history of this agitation comes to be calmly written, I 
have no doubt that Englishmen themselves will admit 
that Lord Ripon has done more to uphold the true 
prestige of the English fame than they suspect at 
present. (Cheers.) The explosion of passion and prejudice 
which has convulsed Anglo-Indian society high and low, 
official and non-official, has been of a character to leave 
bitter and deplorable impressions on the native mind. 
But fortunately, while it has shown how far the English 
character can deviate in its selfish and vain-glorious 
moods, the example of Lord Ripon has proved how high 
it can rise in its nobler and more earnest phases. 
(Cheers.) When I ask you therefore to drink the toast of 
Lord Ripon, I ask you to drink the toast of the noble 
Englishman, the honest and far-sighted statesman, and 
thus the truest and most faithful representative of that 
noble Sovereign who has told us that her native and 
European subjects are equal in her eyes. (Loud cheers.) 


See above pp. 170 — 3. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE AGE QUESTION- 

[A public meeting of 'the native inhabitants of Bombay was held on 
Satuvday , the 2nd September, 1884, at the Framji Cowasji Institute on 
behalf of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association to adopt a 
memorial to the Secretary of Stated for India on the question of raising 
the age of candidates for the Indian Civil Service.] 

Mr. P. M. Mehta in seconding the proposition* said they 
would pardon him if he looked upon the meeting with 
some curiosity because they had been recently told that in 
resorting to this kind of political agitation they were 
resorting to what was called treason and sedition- 
mongering. (Cheers and some hissing.) There was no 
necessity for any such expression of opinion as hisses. 
But he could not suppress a smile of amusement at the 
superior persons who gave vent to such absurd utterances. 
This only showed what knowledge of the natives and of 
their ways of thought and living those superior people 
possessed who said they wanted to rule the natives with 
wisdom and foresight. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He 
was led to make these observations by a letter which had 
appeared in the Bombay Gazette a short time ago under 
the signature of “ Plancus.” (Applause.) This gentle- ^ 
man, who had been good enough to disguise bis greatness 
binder the modest description of a Government drudge, 
told them in very solemn words that political agitation 
was an instrument which the natives could use only 
to their own ruin. He told them that in respect ot 
political agitation they were in the position of the person 
who got hold of the magician’s wand only to raise spirits 
in an irregular way. The spirits came, but destroyed 
him. Such was the fate predicted for tliem, if tiiey ever 
resoi'ted to agitation. Though *■ Plancus had been 
busy cursing tliem, he -had still left them a ray in 
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consolation. He had pointed out the remedy by which 
they could save themselves from his curse. He said he 
was an exact counterpart of that worthy and estimable 
gentleman so admirably depicted by Dickens in one of his 
novels, Sir Joseph Bowley. (Applause.) “ Plancus ” 
said he was a friend of the natives of India just as Sir 
Joseph was the friend of the poor; and told them, natives 
of India, ‘Give up all thinking for yourself and leave me 
to do it for you. (Laughter and cheers.) I know what is 
good for you. I will be your perpetual parent. Such is 
the dispensation of an all-wise Providence.’ (Cheers.) So 
saith “ Plancus.” Yet another oracle had recently been 
brought into prominence by his friend Mr. Malabari, who, 
he regretted to say, had shown less than his usual political 
sagacity in invoking legislative interference in regard to 
the evils, the admittedly enormous evils, of infant marriage 
and early widowhood. Mr. Malabari gave an opportunity 
to Sir Auckland Colvin to express himself on the subject, 
and that gentleman advised them to give up political 
agitation and the self-imposed task of reforming him and 
his countrymen, and confine their sole attention to reme- 
dying their social evils. (Hear, hear.) But, said Mr. 
Pherozeshah, the natives had never set themselves up 
for superior persons. On the contrary they admitted 
that there were a good many points in which their British 
rulers were far superior to them. But they would main- 
tain nevertheless that, superior though the English might 
be in the possession of many good qualities, they still 
required to a certain extent their guidance even in the 
shape of political agitation, because in the first place 
the rulers required to protect themselves from their 
selfish instincts, and secondly from the ignorance under 
which they laboured with regard to the people among 
whom their lot was cast. Hp would say with all defer- 
ence to Sir Auckland Colvin, that this very question of 
admitting natives to the Civil Service of India most 
remarkably illustrated the utmost desirability, nay, the 
necessity, for the natives to carry on a political agitation 
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alone. Now the Crown had declared by a free charter 
that the natives of India were eligible for all offices of 
state from the highest to the lowest. (Cheers.) In view 
of this charter, which would never be revoked, the 
question arose whether it would not be fair and just that 
the special disabilities under .which the natives laboured 
should be removed. When the question had reached 
this stage the unfortunate scheme of statutory civilians 
was brought forward. At that time the Indian burecauracy 
was far too powerful to allow free scope to the hope 
entertained by Indian statesmen that the disabilities in 
the way of their countrymen would be removed. The 
natives of India immediately saw through the proposal 
which had been made, and from one end of the country 
to the other the general opinion was that the creation of 
such a service was a mistake and would be found to be a 
mistake. (Hear, hear.) In that very hall a large meeting 
was then held at which he himself had read a paper‘d 
pointing out the great defects of the proposed system, 
and it was unanimously resolved after discussion that 
the scheme was fraught with great mischief. There was 
ample testimony in support of the fact that the reduction 
of the limit of age had rendered more disastrous a most 
disastrous solution of the problem, and matters were made 
much worse by the introduction into the service of 
Government patronage and Government jobbery. In the 
late agitation the statutory civilians were branded as 
inferior officers altogether, and an able writer calling 
himself “ Civilian ” had admitted that the selection of 
statutory civilians had degenerated into patronage and 
jobbery. At first, however, there was some little chance 
of natives overcoming the difficulties in their way and 
entering the Civil Service in an honourable and proper 
manner. But the reduction of age had taken away from 
them the last chance of getting into the service by open 
competition. Even under these well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties and obstacles there might be fc^ind a rare 

* See above pp. 54-80. 
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instance of a precocious youth once in ten yeai's entering 
tile service by fair means. But as the Honourable 
Mr. Bucirucldin liacl pointeti ouf, they wanted for the 
service not precocious youths, eitlier native or European, 
but men who could approach the serious duties of their 
office with a more ripeneit intellect and a more cultured 
understanding, i Applause.) Me would not go into the 
various considerations which had been so ably put foi'ward 
by Mr, Budruddin. There was however one thing to 
which he did not refer, namely, that if the age should be 
i-aiscd ihei-e woukl still be difliculties in the way of fair 
competition, because there was an undue preponderance 
of the highest number of marlis assigned for subjects in 
which the Europcaii competitor was e.vpected and was 
nicely to do better than his native rival. (Hear, hear.) It 
was unfair that in the subjects in which the natives would 
naturally have the advantage the marks were compara- 
tively so few. (Applause.) Mr. Pherozeshah said the only 
statesmanlike and far-sighted policy which would satisfy 
the just aspirations of the natives of India, was contained in 
that portion of the memorial which says that the examina- 
tion should be held in this country under the same tests as 
in England at one or more centres and that the passed 
candidates should then be sent to England. (Applause.) 
jHe quite admitted that a visit to England would be of 
immense benefit to the native student, and while agreeing 
with Mr. Budruddin that it would be unfortunate to send 
native lads to England at a very tender age, it would still 
be of great benefit to go there at a mature age for the 
purpose of finishing their education and return here 
learned in Eastern and Western lore to take part in the 
Government of the country. (Loud applause.) 


** He moved the resolution wliich iMr. Mehta seconded. 



LORD RIPON'S VICEROYALTY. 

[J public meeting in honour of Lord Ripon on his retirement from the 
Viccroyalty was held in the Town Hall, Bombay, on 29th November, 1SS4. 
Sir jamsetjee feejeebhoy loas in the chair. The Hon'ble Mr, Budruddin 
Tyabji moved the first resolution u'hiih ran as follotvs : — ‘That this meeting 
representing the various native communities of Western India desires to 
place on record the deep sense of gratitude entertained by them for the 
eminent services to India rendered by the Marquis of Ripon during his 
administration as Viceroy of India.' In seconding it Mr. Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta, who was received with cheers, spoke as foUou'S.I 

A'lr. Chairman and gentlemen, — When we remember 
the numerous meetings and demonstrations that have 
taken place all over the country during the last fortnight, 
and when we behold the vast and enthusiastic concourse 
of people that has assembled here to-day from all parts 
of the Presidency, it is impossible not to recognize that 
Lord Ripon has succeeded in moving the heart of all 
India, as it has never been moved before, even by the 
most illustrious of the many illustrious men who have 
been his predecessors in the high office of Governor- 
General or Viceroy. (Cheers.) And numerous and repre- 
sentative as these gatherings have been, they still most 
imperfectly indicate the depth and extent of this emotion, 
which can only be fully understood by those who have 
opportunities of coming across and witnessing the free 
expression of native thought and opinion in its ordinary 
current of daily life. Sir T. Madhava Rao never spolce 
more trulj'^ or more eloquently than when he said at the - 
great meeting at Madras, that Lord Ripon had come to 
win the entire confidence of three hundred millions of 
keen and critical Orientals, and that one word from him 
could do more than a hundred thousand bayonets. (Loud 
cheers.) Finding it impossible^ to deny the existence of 
this univc' .al feeling, our local mentor of the Times of 
India has tried hard to persuade us, and fhe Hindu 
Patriot has since followed suit, that it is, all owing to 
the circumstance that ‘ the natives seem to recognize 
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Loixl Ripon's j^encrous i^ootl-will towards them as the 
highest attribute possible in a Govci'nor-General’, adding, 
that ‘ Liiropeans, however, demand something sturdier 
in a statesman ollicially I’osponsible for the prestige of 
I'niglaml and ioi* the welfare and safeguai’ding of two 
lunulretl ami fifty millions of people.' And the writer 
finds it impossible to read Lord ixipon's recent speeches 
witiiout seeing that they are filleil ‘ with amiable 
regrets.’ If persistent tenacity in enforcing a view could 
achieve success, these views wei'e bound to prevail, for 
tluring montlis past the writer has g^nie on enforcing 
them, like 

' Tljc 

‘ Which sculcs. l-iLMtcn h;icl; .ihl! heaten hade, 

‘ Settles, till one coiihi j ielil lor we.'ii'iness.’ 

He has, however, failed utterly, as the strength of the 
feeling for Lord Ripon has been such as to defy all 
sense of weariness. Amidst some confusion of thought 
and language, the political instinct of the people has 
guided them unerringly to the conclusion that in Lord 
Ripon, they had the good fortune to secure a statesman 
who knew how to rule the destinies of the country with 
wisdom and foresight at an anxious and critical period 

its progi'ess. (Cheers.) It has been long patent to 
those who have had opportunities of studying carefully 
the phenomena of Indian political life, that we have 
passed and are still passing through a critical period 
of its history, though in a sense very different from 
the alarmist prognostications of those superior persons, 
who with,a solemn simplicity that is pei’fectly charming, 
delight in describing each other as ‘ cool, shrewd and 
distinguished servants of the State. ’ (Cheers.) In the 
history of British rule in India, gentlemen, the era of 
acquisition and conquest was succeeded in the natural 
order of things by the era of consolidation and 
settlement. It then became necessary to lay down 
the principles on which the foreign rule could be carried 
on. Despite many exceptions and many di’awbacks, 
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said he, •' 6ut it may be our high road back to Europe.' 
‘ Then, ’ I replied, ‘ I wonder you, as Governor of 
Bombay, have set it on foot.’ He answered, '' W’e are 
bound under all circumstances to do our dut}’- by them.’ 
(Applause.) Then, gentlemen, in 1857 and 1858, there 
came a time of grief and terror, of tribulation and gloom, 
of exultant triumph and revengeful excitement; and even 
at such a momentous time these principles were 
confirmed and ratified in a State document in which 
the sober statesmanship of England shows off at its 
best. Well, gentlemen, since then more than a quarter 
of a century has passed away, and those principles and 
those measures have been slowly bearing fruit. Pal- 
pable and tangible evidences of their working have been 
springing up on all sides. But unfortunately at the 
same time, the march of events and the force of the 
altered condition of things have been changing the 
English ruler from the vigorous conqueror and states- 
man into the energetic administrator. It is impossible 
to den}^ gentlemen, that in the Anglo-Indian Civil 
Service, India has trained up a bod}^ of men M’ho are 
unsurpassed all over the world for excellent adminis- 
trators. But in undergoing this transformation, they 
have almost inevitably lost their old grasp of principle 
in the multitude of details they have to deal with ; and 
'though, rising step by step, they sit in the highest 
councils of the State and may deceive themseLves-iUtO 
the belief that they possess their old cunning of states- 
manship, the fact is that they have lost it almost 
altogether. No man is a hero to his own valet, and the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Servant, coming into too close con- 
tact M’ith the Indian people but not close enough for 
sympathetic comprehension, is more impressed with the 
unfavourable, outlandish and grotesque side of their 
qualities and character. ' (Cheers.) In him, therefore, 
the evidence of the result of the progress that has been 
sioinq on creates only alarm and amazement. The 
children have shot up into disagreeable hobbledehoys, ana 
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are fust growing into aspiring and importunate youths ; 
and the startled step-parent, against whom tiicy are 
inconveniently pressing closer and closer, feels utterly 
ill at case, and does not know what to do with them. 
(Laughter.) And thus our Anglo-Indian rulers come 
to be in the position of the ftero who sets out on Ingh 
enterprise in many an Oriental allegory. Malf-way up 
the goal, he is assailed by dire threats and forebodings, 
by hideous shouts from beasts atul demons, and warned 
to turn back for very life. You know, gentlemen, that 
if, cowed by such menaces, he wavers and looks back, 
he is lost. He ti-iumphs only if he resolutely pushes 
forward. It is through this intermediate stage, gentle- 
men, that our Englisli rulers have been passing. Half- 
way on their great mission of governing India they are 
assailed by fears and alarm at the consequences of the 
progress around them, and ‘ the coolest, shrewdest and 
most distinguished ’ of them see nothing but disaffection 
and mutiny and ultimate ruin if they did not retrace 
their steps. (Cheers.) This spirit of alarm and reaction 
found full play during the administration of Lord Lytton. 
The results of his Viceroyalty may be shortly described 
‘ as the preparation of the hero of the enterprise to 
turn back alarmed. ’ The native press was gagged, the 
promises and charters given to the people were declared 
to be made only to be broken, the prestige of England 
was proclaimed to be one of fear and force, and not 
of good faith and honour. Imperialism and jingoism 
were installed in tawdry pageants, and the country was 
involved in a wanton war, with its attendant heavy 
financial embarrassments sought to be concealed by 
discreditable financial manipulations. Gentlemen, there 
never was a more an.xious and critical period in the 
history of British rule in India, than when Lord Lytton 
resigned the reins of office. He left the country in 
a state of doubt and perplexity, of alarm and uneasiness. 
At this juncture, Lord Ripon assumed Mie reins of 
office ; and fortunately for India, in him wc got back 
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the true old English statesman, wise in his noble 
generosity, and far-sighted in his righteousness. (Ap- 
plause.) It is no exaggeration to say that he has saved 
the country from grave disasters that would have 
followed the false and perilous reactionary step that 
was being taken. More than a century ago, the military 
sagacity and enterprise of Clive had enunciated the 
maxim that helped in creating the British Empire in 
India. The same comprehensive coup cfVei7.and the 
same strong spirit led Lord Ripon to perceive that it 
was necessary to hold fast to the same maxim in 
maintaining and governing it, viz,, "to stand still is 
danger, to recede is ruin. ’ (Cheers.) There was no 
retreat possible from the old declared policy, and history 
will record it to his lasting honour and glory that Lord 
Ripon honestly and conscientiously girded himself for the 
work before him, stopped the reaction and ordered an 
advance all along the line. (Cheers.) It seems to me, 
gentlemen, that this is the keynote to the whole of 
Lord Ripon’s policy, and every important act of his 
administration can be properly referred to it. He res- 
tored the liberty of the native press. He gave a vigo- 
rous push to the principles of local self-government, 
avowedly with the double aim of securing improved 
local and municipal administration as also to give 
political education to the people. He invited the co- 
operation of able and qualified natives in the work of 
government. He has supported in every way the 
educational progress of the country ; he has encouraged 
sympathetically the march of high education, and he has 
cleared and prepared the way for the educational ele- 
vation of the masses, so that it should keep touch with 
the percolating influences of higher education. (Cheers.) 
Whatever may be thought of the immediate result of 
the Ilbert Bill, one great good it has undoubtedly effected, 
in consequence of the controversy being carried to 
England. Through the j'^ssing uproar, one assurance 
for the natives of India h \corae out clear and strong; 
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that the English nation will never consent to upset or 
modify the great principles of justice and equity on which 
the declared policy of the Crown for the government of 
India is based. Add to this that he restored peace, 
and vigorously promoted the economical and industrial 
advancement of the country, so that all the other mea- 
sures may have a free and fertile field in which to 
flourish and fructify. True that in all these measures 
Lord Ripon has taken no leaps and bounds, and the 
general advance has been gradual and measured so that 
it may be harmonious. (Cheers.) But such a reproach 
comes with ill-grace from people who, on the other hand, 
were alarmed at the haste and rashness of his policy. 
It is the height of inconsistency in such people to say 
that the outcome of all Lord Ripon’s policy is exhaust- 
ed in ‘ amiable regrets.’ I would answer them in the 
words of a great book, and tell them that the work Lord 
Ripon has done is ‘ like to a grain of mustard seed which 
a man took and sowed in his field, which indeed is the 
least of all seeds, but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of 
the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.’ I say 
then, gentlemen, that history will gratefully record Lord 
Ripon’s name among those great men who guided the 
British Empire in India at a crisis of great anxiety and 
peril, and steered it clear of dangerous rocks. And I am 
sure it will come to pass, that it will be acknowledged 
that he has done as great service by his steadfast policy 
of righteousness, which has been derided as weak senti- 
ment, as ever Lord Canning did, as is now admitted, by 
his firm policy of justice, which was then derided as 
clemency. (Loud cheers.) Memorials and monuments 
of all sorts bearing his honoured name are being raised 
in all parts of the country to commemorate his great and 
good work, and it is said that he will be rewarded with a 
dukedom on his return to England. (Applause.) This 
is as it ought to be, but he has raised a sure^ monumeiit 
to himself in the grateful hearts of the people of India ; 
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he has secured a nobler reward in their blessing, which 
will fervently accompany him on his leaving these shores. 
In giving an account of his stewardship to his country 
and its royal mistress, he can point to them as the surest 
testimony of how he has discharged himself of the great 
trust reposed in him, and say that he has left peace 
where he found war, he has left content where he found 
uneasiness and alarm, that he has restored the true 
prestige of England — the prestige of its good faith and 
honour — and that he has left the loyalty of the people 
firmly anchored in their confidence and gratitude instead 
of in fear and force. Gentlemen, is not this a record of 
as true and faithful service and of as great and good 
work as ever was performed? The verdict which is given 
by your cheers which have rung through these halls as 
they have never rung before, will, I doubt not, be endorsed 
by the great English people and their sovereign, who, as 
her own poet-laureate has sung — 

Has a nobler office upon earth 

Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 

Could give the warrior kings of old. 

Never has prophecy been more truly fulfilled than that 
uttered by that remarkable man, General Gordon, four 
years ago, when he said, ‘ God has blessed England and 
India in giving the Viceroyalty to Lord Ripon’. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION. 

[/} public meeting of the native citizens of Bombay zoas held on the 31st 
January, 1885, at the Framji Coivasj»Institute, in response to an invitation 
from the Hon'ble Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
and the Hon'ble Mr. K. T. Tclang, to take steps to start a new political 
association in Bombay for the promotion and advocacy of the public 
interests of this country. There was a very large and representative gather- 
ing of natives of all classes and denominations. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart., C. S. L, was in the chair. In seconding the resolution appointing 
the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, which was moved 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Tclang, Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the folloiving 
speech^ 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — My honourable friend 
Mr. Tyabji^ has already laid before you the reasons 
why it is necessary to establish this political association 
in Bombay. He has very well pointed out to you that 
the need for this association arises not ’only in the 
interest of the maintenance and assertion of our rights 
with the progress of the times, but also from the necessity 
that arises to acknowledge the duties and responsibilities 
that attach to us in consequence of our efforts to claim 
rights. (Cheers.) My friends the Hon’ble Mr. Telang 
and Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjeet have appealed to you 
to recognise that need and come forward to give that 
help which is due from every citizen of this country in a 
cause of such importance. (Cheers.) And gentlemen, I 
do not think I can give you the reasons why everybody 
should respond to this appeal in more eloquent terms 
than those which were employed by our new Viceroy, the 
Earl of Dufferin, nearly ten years ago, (Hear, hear) in a 
speech which he made at Quebec. He said : — 

I cannot help wishing to express the extreme satisfaction which I 
experience in observing with what alacrity and self-abnegation the chief 
citizens of Quebec, gentlemen whose private occupations and t^ngagements 
must be extremely absorbing, are content to sacrifice their domestic 

* He moved the first resolution. * * 

t The latter seconded the first resolution. 
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exertions in the interests of India were barren of results. 
Those who say so seem to me to fail utterly in recognizing 
the vast influence exercised by the moral forces of 
sympathy and example. (Hear, hear.) It cannot but be 
that the people of India would feel a more generous 
loyalty and attraction towar4s a nation which can produce 
such sons and a civilization which can produce such 
culture. (Cheers.) And it cannot but be also, that 
Professor Fawcett’s own countrymen would be induced 
to give respectful attention to the views of a man so 
practical, so sober, and so independent, and more and 
more learn to think with him that a foreign government 
must not only be pervaded by justice, but must also be 
tempered by sympathy. (Cheers.) If Professor Fawcett 
did aught to promote these ends — and this numerous 
and enthusiastic gathering testifies that he did — he has 
done enough to earn the lasting gratitude of both the 
countries which he so nobly and so usefully represented. 
(Applause.) 



INDIA AND ENGLISH PARTY POLITICS. 

[At a meeting oj members oj the Bombay Presidency Association, held 
on the 29th September 18S5, to appoint Delegates and take steps for 
interesting British electors in Indian questions at the General Election, 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the following spcech.l "Iv 

Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta said that^ at tha^ate hour 
they must have made up their minds not to expect a long 
speech from him. He had listened with the greatest 
interest to the eloquent and vigorous speeches made hy 
the speakers who had preceded him, for he found in their 
utterances the fulfilment of one of his most earnest 
political convictions. This movement was the beginning 
of the most important step they were going to take for 
the political advancement of this country. Going beyond 
Mr. Budruddin, and also going a little way beyond Mr. 
Dadabhai, he would say the time was come when they 
must submit Indian questions to the keen and searching 
criticism of party warfare. Until that was done, Indian 
questions would never be thoroughly sifted in England, 
and what they asked for would never be fully understood 
or granted. They must ask the English people not to 
listen to Anglo-Indians only, but to hear both the one 
side and the other. Although no doubt Indian interests 
would sometimes be saci-ificed in the heat of party 
warfare, the intellect and the conscience of England 
would move, as it had always done in the long run, in the 
path of true progress and beneficent reform. They 
might have to incur some incidental risk and make some 
incidental sacrifice, by submitting Indian questions to’ 
party warfare, but he was sure that in the end they 
would be the gainers. Most of them must have read the 
letter which recently appeared >in the Times from the 
pen of a Bombay correspondent. The subtle^ fallacies 
and superficial views which pervaded the whole of that 
letter must have proceeded from a typical Ahglo-Indiaif. 
These fallacies could never be detected by the English 

26 ^ 
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people, even it they were simply to sit clown in calm 
deliberation and try to get at the ti’uth. it was a very 
plausible but pernicious lallac}', which had unfortunately 
gained a very general acceptance, that Anglo-Indians 
possessing e.xpericnce of this country must be the best 
counselloi-s ol England on Igdian matters. (Hear, hear.) 
Ihe fallaci Uo and misapprehensions of the letter he had 
reierred .(T would never be e.vposed till they were 
examined by the shaj'p and sifting criticism of party 
warfare, 'i'he wj-iter had described the political move- 
ments goijig oji through the country as the work of 
ambitious agitators. Till Indian questions wej'e made 
party questions, the English public \vould never find out 
that these movements were really something very differ- 
ent; that they were more like coming events casting 
their shadows before, or rather, as the poet says : — 

Even HOW we hear with inward strife, 

A nation toiling in the gloom, 

Tlie Spirit of tlie years to come, 

Yearning to tni-x himself with life. 

That, Mr. Mehta went on to say, was what was going 
on. (Hear, hear.) Tiiej' were the first efforts to realize 
the higher political life of the future. The typical Anglo- 
Indian could never understand that, and to him might be 
sriid as to the sophist, 

/ And yet though its voice be so clear and full, 

You never will hear it ; your cars are so dull. 

Able and strong-minded as he might think himself to be, 
he would never hear it till he learned to illumine the present 
with the light of the future. Their only salvation lay in 
bringing all Indian questions to the searching criticism of 
party warfare in England; and if that was done, even 
though they should have to make sacrifices now and then 
they would ultimately be the gainers. (Applause.) 



ANSWERS TO SOx\IE OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION’S QUESTIONS— Set E, 

Q. 1. What is the prevalent feeling in your province 
regarding the existing Statutory system ? If the feeling 
is one of dissatisfaction, is the dissatisfaction general or 
is it confined to certain sections of the community? 

A. The feeling in this province regarding the 
existing Statutory system is one of dissatisfaction. The 
dissatisfaction is not confined to particular sections of the 
community. It prevails very largely among the official 
as well as the non-official classes of the Anglo-Indian 
community as was made manifest at the time of the 
agitation against the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill (popularly 
called the Ilbert Bill). As regards the Indians themselves, 
it is general among those members of the sections — 
Mahomedan, Parsi, Hindu — who at all think or speak 
about public affairs. The only exceptions have been of 
those — and they are very few — who have hoped or 
hope that they might secure a share of the patronage 
under the system. Since very recently, some of the 
members of what are called the backward races have 
begun to be less emphatic in their condemnation of the 
system, but I believe this has not originated from them- 
selves, but it is owing to its being suggested to them that 
the advanced classes will otherwise have a monopoly of 
entrance in the Civil Service. 

Q. 2. What are the grounds upon which any such 
feeling is based? 

A. The grounds upon which this feeling of dissatis* 
faction is based will be best understood by a brief 
reference to the circumstances under which the measure 
originated and the action adopted from time to time to 
carry it out. 

By Act 3 and 4, Will. IV., C. 85, Clause 87 v’GovernmeUt 
of India Act of 1833), it was enacted that no native of 
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India nor any natural-born subject of his Majesty resident 
therein shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Company. 
This clause was deliberately enacted as a measure of 
sound policy, and in an explanatory dispatch the Court of 
Directors interpreted the clause in the following words: — 

‘ The Court conceive this section to mean that there 
shall be no governing caste in British India, that whatever 
other tests of qualification may be adopted, distinction 
of race or religion shall not be of the number; that no 
subject of the King, whether of Indian or British or 
mixed descent, shall be excluded either from the posts 
usually conferred on Uncovenanted Servants in India or 
from the Covenanted Service itself, provided he be other- 
wise eligible.’ 

The same policy was reaffirmed by the Government of 
India Acts of 1853 and 1858, and in throwing open 
admission into the Covenanted Civil Service to public com- 
petition, Parliament recognised the right of all natural- 
born subjects of her Majesty to enter the lists. In 1858 
when the paramount necessity of maintaining the stability 
and permanent security of British rule in India was 
■rominently present to all minds, this policy was further 
enforced by her Majesty’s Proclamation in which she 
announced her will that — 

‘ So far as may be, our subjects of whatever race or 
creed be impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by' their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge.’ 

A general knowledge of those pledges and promises 
contained in these enactments and declarations has been 
far more widely spread than is usually imagined, and has 
not been confined to the educated classes only, but has 
penetrated very low down among the peoples of India. 
In these days, when the formation of a distinct English 
service, or ^to speak plainly the establishment of a 
governing class is advocated in one form or another in 
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the name of the paramount necessity of maintaining 
British ruloj it is well to remember that the declaration 
of this broad and liberal policy has been a potent factor 
in forming and consolidating Indian loyalty to British 
rule, while the discontent arising from the non-fulfilment 
of the pledges has spent itself on the local administration; 
which alone has been held responsible for not carrying 
out pledges given in ail honesty and good faith by the 
English people and their Sovereign. In process of time, 
experience commenced to make it evident that the 
natives of India were heavily handicapped in the race of 
competition as against English competitors — firstly in 
consequence of the examinations taking place through 
the medium of a language foreign to them, which however 
was right and proper under the circumstances of the 
case; and secondly in consequence of the examinations 
being held in England, which was not considered fair or 
essential. Representations with regard to this latter 
point continued to be made from time to time by public 
bodies in India, till at length about 1868, it began to be 
admitted by successive Secretaries of State for India 
that the complaints and grievances in this respect were 
well founded, and measures should be adopted to remedy 
them. What was urged by native public opinion, such 
as it was, with regard to the grievance and its remedy 
was clearly embodied by the late Professor Fawcett in 
the motion of which, as member for Brighton at that 
time, he gave notice in the House of Commons in 1868. 
It was as follows : — 

‘That this House, whilst cordially approving of the 
system of open competition for appointments in the East 
India Civil Seiwice, is of opinion that the people of India 
have not a fair chance of competing for these appoint- 
ments as long as the examinations are held nowhere 
than in London: this House would therefore deem it 
desirable that, simultaneously with the examination in 
London, the same examination should be held in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras.’ 
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of dispatches between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Viceroy in Council. Then a spasmodic effort 
was made to give effect to it, in the sense that natives 
of proved merit and ability from the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service might be promoted to posts in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. In the Boi'^bay Presidency one such 
appointment was made, and the person designated by 
the entire native public as exceptionally and eminently 
qualified for it was passed over through misconception 
and prejudice. In 1878, Lord Lytton’s Government 
framed rules under the Act, and what Sir Charles Wing- 
field had said at the time of the passing of the Act — that 
‘he had every reason to believe from what he had been 
told by the members of the Council and the Under- 
secretary of State for India that the power of appointing 
young men to the lowest grades in the Civil Service 
would be hardly ever exercised at all ’ — was actually 
proposed to be done systematically by these rules. What 
he had predicted as the result of such an attempt actually 
came to pass. He had said that ‘he did not think it would 
be desirable to give the Governor-General power to appoint 
young men to the Civil Service at the bottom of the 
list, because he thought it exceedingly probable that his 
selections would be made merely by favour and interest.' 

What took place in the Bombay Presidency was 
summed up by Principal Wordsworth in a letter which 
he addressed to the Pall Mall Gazette on the 16th June, 
1884, in the following words: — 

‘The. people now selected are in reality representa- 
tives as little -of the aristocracy as of the intelligence of 
the country. They are members of respectable families 
who happen to enjoy the favour of some elevated official, 
a Secretary to Government, a member of Council, or a 
Police Commissioner. In this . Presidency a College 
education and a University Degree appear to be regarded 
as positive disqualifications for selection. A young man 
of independent character and high talents tannot now* 
hope to enter the Civil Service by competition, aixd he 
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has Generally no wish to enter it by the back-door of 
favour. Every one, again, who knows India also knows 
how far the official world here appreciates the independ- 
ence of educated natives and what chances it is willinc^ 

o 

. to give them. Deferential ignorance, conciliatory manners 
and a plentiful absence of originality and independence 
are now, and always will be, at a premium.’ 

The feeling of dissatisfaction against the Statutory 
system has grown and formed itself through these circum- 
stances. At one time it had almost grown into a feeling 
of alarm which has not yet altogether subsided. That 
was at the time when the blue-book containing the papers 
relating to the admission of natives to the Civil Service 
of India was published. Just before the rules were framed 
by Lord Lytton’s Government, the limit of age for the 
open competitive examination was reduced to 19. Ever 
since the limit of 23 fixed in the recommendation of Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee was gradually begun to be reduced, 
suspicions had been entertained and complaints made that 
the object was to render it difficult for the natives to go 
to England to compete. When in 1876 Lord Salisbury, 
in opposition to the advice of the majority of the members 
of the Government of India, including the then Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook, of a majority of the officials consulted 
in India, and of the Civil Service Commissioners in Eng- 
" land, and against the opinion of Professor Jowett, the only 
/surviving member of Lord Macaulay’s Committee, decided 
to lower the limit of age form 21 to 19, it was felt in India, 
that, whatever the object, the competition entrance into 
the Covenanted Civil Service was very nearly practically 
closed against them, and the failure of the Indian can- 
didates who still presented themselves confirmed this view. 
The publication of the blue-book I have mentioned above 
followed soon after, and it was perceived with dismay how 
near the natives had been from being altogether shut out 
from the Snglish Covenanted Serwice, the pledge of free 
equality guaranteed to them so long and so solemnly 
desired to be taken away, and a Statutory Civil Service 
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somewhat extended given in its place. Lord Lytton’s 
proposal, which was only given up because there was no 
hope of obtaining the sanction of Parliament to it, virtually 
amounted to reversing the old declared policy of the 
Company and the Crown and forming a governing class. 
It was felt that all this arose out of the policy of having 
a Statutory Civil Service ^ar natives, and the feeling of 
dissatisfaction in regard to it deepened accordingl}'’. This 
feeling is not entirely allayed, as it is apprehended that 
the existence of the native Statutory Service will always 
be suggestive of the revival of such an impolitic and 
unwise course. 

Through these circumstances, the feeling of dissatis- 
faction against the Statutory Service has been gradually 
generated and can only be fully understood by keeping 
them well in mind. 

Q. 3. Is the feeling of dissatisfaction, if it exists, 
directed against the Statute itself (33 Vic., Chapter 3, 
Section 6), or is it directed against the rules framed 
thereunder ? 

A. It will be seen from my reply to question No. 2 
that the feeling of dissatisfaction is mainly against the 
Statute itself. In so far as the Rules establish the system 
of selection by nomination, they contribute also towards 
fostering the feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Q. 4.. If the Statute itself is objected to, is it because 
its provisions admit persons to specific appointments only 
and not to membership in an organized ‘Service’ ? 

Q. 5. Are the objections based on other and, if so, what 
grounds ? 

A. 4, 5. The Statute is partly objected to, in conse- 
quence of the circumstance mentioned in this question. 
I have already indicated the other objections in the 
previous answers. 

Q. 6. If a desire is felt for 'enrolment in a general 
service, what are the reasons for this desire ? ^ 

A. The reasons for the desire felt for enrolment in 
a general service cannot be better ■ ' 

27 
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words of Lord Macaulay in his remarkable speech on 
the Government of India Bill of 1853; — ‘I can conceive 
nothing more unfortunate for the people of India than that 
you should put into the Civil Service a native because he 
is a native, if he is to be the worst man in that service, a 
man decidedly inferior in attainments to all the members 
of that service, and who would be looked down upon by 
his European colleagues. Under the proposed system, it 
would depend on the natives themselves, and upon them 
alone, at what time they should enter into the Civil 
Service. As soon as any native of distinguished parts 
should by the cultivation of English literature have enabled 
himself to be victorious in competition over European 
candidates, he would in the most honourable ' manner, 
by conquest, as a matter of right and not as a mere 
eleemosynary donation, obtain access to the service. It 
would then be utterly impossible for his European fellows 
to look down upon him; he would enter the service in 
the best and most honourable way; and I believe that in 
this mode, and this mode alone, can the object which so 
many friends of the native population have in view, be 
attained in a manner at all satisfactory.’ 

Q, 7. What amendments do you advocate in Section 
6 of the Statute ? 

A. I consider no amendment, short of abolition of 
Section 6 of the Statute, sufficient. It will be remembered 
•^that so far as cases of exceptional merit or administrative 
exigencies are concerned, they are provided for by clauses 
3 and 4 of 24 and 25 Vic., C. 54, which are still law. 

Q. 8. Do you consider that Section 6 of the Statute 
supplies such a definition of the words ‘N.-atives of India’ 
as describes with sufficient clearness, f'ifihess, and accuracy 
the various classes of persons for j^hose appointment to 
Covenanted posts it is desirable^t^ provide ? 

Q. 9. If not, can you sug^gst any more complete or 
piore satisfactory definition ? | 

A. 8, 9. yhe definition of vvords ‘Natives of India 
in Section 6 seems to me to bL sufficiently clear and full. 
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If all inequalities and anomalies were removed, I should 
consider it just and proper to include all domiciled EurO'- 
peans in the term. 

Q. 10. If the objections are directed against the rules 
framed under the Statute, do they relate to the mode or 
modes of selection actually adopted ? 

Q. 11. Do they relate to the general conditions, in 
regard to pay, promotion, and retiring annuity under 
which Statutory Civilians hold their offices ? 

A. 10, 11. The system of nomination is certainly re- 
garded as very objectionable, as it undoubtedly is. So far 
as the rules as to pay, promotion, &c., are concerned, they 
also contribute to accentuate the position of inferiority 
in which the Statutory Civilians are placed or find them- 
selves. 

Q. 12. Assuming the Statutory system to be retained, 
what amendments would you suggest in the Rules with a 
view to remove any reasonable objections which may be 
felt to them ? 

A. I cannot consider that any amendments in the 
rules will remove the worst and most objectionable 
features of the Statutory Service, above all, its political 
unwisdom. 

Q. 13. Are Statutory Civilians regarded by the general 
public as occupying a position inferior to that of persons 
who enter the Covenanted Service through the competitive 
channel •? 

Q. 14. If such a feeling exists, on what grounds is it 
based ? 

A. 13, 14. So far as my experience goes, Statutory 
Civilians are regarded as occupying a position inferior to 
that of persons who enter the Covenanted Service through 
the competition channel, the reasons being that they are 
regarded as not having given the same proof of merit 
and ability, as having got in through interest and favour, 
and as not enjoying the same position, rights, and 
privileges. 
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Q. 15. Do the general public view with any difference 
the status of Statutory Civilians and that of Uncovenanted 
Officers ? 

Q. 16. If so, on what grounds ? 

A. 15, 16. No comparison, so far as I am aware, 
has been actually made between the status of Statutory 
Civilians and that of Uncovenanted officers. 

Q. 17. On the assumption that the Statutory system is 
retained, how would appointment to the Statutory service 
by nomination be regarded by influential sections of the 
native community in your province ? 

Q. IS. How would a system of nomination to be 
followed by a period of probation be regarded by the 
same classes ? 

A. 17, 18. It is difficult to answer this question, as 
different meanings are attached to the term ‘influential 
sections of the native community.’ On the whole, 
however, the system will continue to be regarded by all 
influential sections of the community with a feeling of 
disfavour and dissatisfaction, except by those individuals 
indicated by me in my answer to the first question. The 
military and aristocratic classes dislike a position of 
inferiority and inequality even more than the other 
classes, which is likely to deepen more and more by time. 
The feeling will be much the same whether nomination is 
followed by a period of probation or not. 

^ Q. 19. Would a system of nomination, with or without 

probation, be likely to secure well-qualified persons ? 

Q. 20, Has experience actually shown such a system 
to secure well-qualified officers ? 

A. 19, 20. A system of nomination with or without 
probation will never, as a rule, be likely to secure well- 
qualified persons, and the likelihood is sure to continue 
to diminish with time, I do not deny that occasionally 
not only qualified persons, but exceptionally supei'ioi 
persons, <may turn up even under the worst system 
of nomination. We all know how even in the Anglo- 
Indian Service in the days of the grossest jobbery and 
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patronage, even a few great men, or men who turned 
out great, were unwittingly nominated. But as a rule, 
the system would not succeed. And the difficulties of a 
system of nomination for the purpose in question are 
greater in India even than in England, inasmuch as 
English authorities are necessarily obliged to rely and 
act upon second-hand information, and upon very imper- 
fect knowledge of the relative positions of people in 
native communities and the circumstances and tests by 
which they are regulated. English people hardly realize 
to what extent their knowledge is thus imperfect, and 
their information is unreliable, and even positively mis- 
leading. I believe these observations are justified by 
actual experience of the working of the system, at least 
in this Presidency. 

Q. 21. Do 3^ou consider that nominations should be 
confined to persons of proved merit and ability ? 

Q. 22. If so, how do you consider that merit and 
ability should be held to have been proved for this purpose? 

Q. 23. How would a system of limited competition 
amongst persons nominated for this purpose by the 
Local Governments or by the Universities, or by those 
authorities concurrently or alternately, be regarded ? 

A. 21 — 23. I have partly answered these questions 
in my reply to question No. 7. In the view I have ven- 
tured to present of the character of the Statutory system, 
it is useless for me to answer these questions further. 
I may be permitted to point out, however, that different 
significations have been attached to the words ‘ persons 
of proved merit and ability ’ by the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy in Council at diffei*ent times. 

Q. 24. In preference to either of the above systems 
(nomination and limited competition), would a system 
of open competition pure and simple for the Statutory 
Service commend itself to the native community ? 

Q. 25. If competition (whether limited or open) is 
preferred, should there be one competition for all India 
or separate competitions in each province ? 
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Q. 26. If there werelonly one general competition 
how would you ensure a due proportion of appointment: 
falling to the population of the several provinces ? 

Q. 27. Having regard to the varying educationa 
standards reached in the several provinces, and th{ 
varying conditions prevalent therein, is it possible tc 
have any one system of selection for all India whicl 
would not result in the inhabitants of some provinces beinj 
more or less excluded from a due share of appointments? 

Q. 28. Under any of the three systems of nomination; 
limited competition and open competition, would you 
prescribe any tests of preliminary qualifications on -the 
part of nominees or candidates in regard to (1) age, 
(2) intellectual capacity, (3) moral, social, and physical 
fitness ? 

Q. 29. If so, what should be the tests under each of 
the heads specified ? 

Q. 30. Do you consider that (after selection whether 
by nomination or competition) there should be a period 
of probation? 

Q. 31. If so, what should be the duration of the 
probationary period ? 

Q. 32. Should the period of probation be passed 
in the ranks of the Uncovenanted Service, or of the 
^Covenanted Service, or in what other manner ? 

Q. 33. Do you consider that after selection and before 
entering on probation (or on duty) the person selected 
should undergo special training ? 

Q, 34. If so, should the special training be carried 
on in India or in England? 

Q. 35. If in India, would it be possible, and, if pos- 
sible, advisable, to establish an India Civil Service 
College on the basis of the Haileybury College which 

formerly existed in England ? • 

Q. 36.^^ If you do not consider special training m 
England I essential, would you encourage nominees oi 
selected calididates to’ visit .England with a view to 
add to their qualifications for the service i 
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O. 37. If so, what form should such encouragement 
take ? 

O. 38. Should it be offered before, or during, or 
after the probationary period, if any, through which 
nominees or selected candidates may be required to pass ? 

O. 39. Should it be olferedjbefore or after the nominees 
or selected candidates enter on their duties ? 

A, 24 — 39. The assumption upon which these ques- 
tions are based is to me so regrettable to contemplate 
that I beg to be excused from attempting to answer 
them even hypothetically. 

Q. 40. Are you in favour of the establishment of 
scholarships tenable by natives in England for the 
purpose of enabling them to qualify for the Civil or 
Statutory Service ? 

Q. 41. If so, how M'ould you connect such a scheme 
with selection of natives for employment in the higher 
administrative posts in India? 

Q, 42. Do you think that any distinction should 
be made between the emoluments of nominees or select- ‘ 
ed candidates who have been trained in England or 
have gone to England to add to their qualifications and 
those who have not ? 

Q. 43. If the opportunity of residence in England at a 
University for Evo years with a sufficient allowance were 
offered to nominees or selected candidates, is it likely 
that it would be taken advantage of to any great extent ? 

A. 40 — 43. I consider the existence of the Statutory 
Service to be of so disastrous and retrograde a character 
for the true interests of the peoples of India, that rather 
than that it should be retained, I should be in favour of the 
foundation of numerous scholarships — and they would 
have to be very numerous indeed — tenable by natives 
in England for the purpose of enabling them to qualify 
and to compete for the Covenanted Civil Service, 
provided these scholarships were not bestowed' by any 
system of nomination of any kind or sorE whatever, 
but by fi’cc and open competition in Indi.a 
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Q. 44. If the system of examination in England were 
revised with the result that natives availed themselves of 
it in considerable numbers, w'ould it still be necessary 
to retain the Statutory s^'stem ? 

Q. 45. If so, to what appointments or classes of 
appointments would you restrict the latter system, and 
w hat conditions over and above those already existing 
would you impose ? 

A. 44, 45. No, but I do not think that such a revision 
as is put in the question is veiy feasible. I should 
certainly not be in favour of lowering the standard or 
character of the examination. 

Q. 46. Is competition of natives in the examination in , 
England favourably looked upon by large and important 
classes in India ? 

A. If the question refers, as I suppose it does, to 
an examination held in England, I believe competition 
for such examination in England has more and more 
come to be regarded with disfavour. Among numerous 
other causes, it is come to be considered that there 
is more or less risk in sending youths at an early age 
to England where it is very difficult to seciu'e for them 
safe guidance, control and supervision. 

Q. 47. Should additional facilities be given to natives 
J for proceeding to England and entering the Indian Civil 
Service by the channel of the English competition ? 

O. 48. If so, what forms or form should such facilities 
take ? 

O. 49. What conditions, if any, should be attached 
to them ? 

A. 47 — 49. I do not think that any additional facilities 
that could possibly be suggested would prove satisfactoiy 
or meet the real demands of the question. 

Q. 50. What is your opinion as to giving Statutory 
appointments to natives who, though they may have 
failed to secure a place amongst the successful candidates, 
have shown merit in the English competition ? 
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Q. 51. Assuming it to be advisable to appoint to the 
Statutory Service in India natives who have failed in 
the English competition, should such persons receive 
the same training as successful candidates in England, 
and be subject to the same final examination ? 

Q. 52. Should they on appointment to the Statutory 
Service in India be subject to the same incidents as 
apply to other persons appointed under the Statutory 
Rules ? 

A. 50 — 52. If such a thing were generally done, it 
would still further degrade the Statutory Service. 

Q. 53. Can you say what number of natives belong- 
ing to your province have presented themselves annually 
at the competitive examination in England, and what 
degree of success they attained ? 

A. I believe one Hindu, one Mahomedan, and three 
Parsis have hitherto succeeded in passing the com- 
petitive examination in London from this Presidency. 

Q. 54. What class or classes of natives in your pro- 
vince readily go to England ? 

A. Parsis come first, then Mahomedans, then Hin- 
dus. 

Q. 55. Are objections entertained to going to.England; 
and, if so, what are they, and by what classes in parti- 
cular are they felt? 

A. 55. All the classes have two objections in common 
— first the great expense, and secondly, risk attendant 
on a visit to England, especially for young lads, in 
consequence of the circumstance mentioned in my reply 
to questions 44, 45. Hindus have a special objection on 
the score of caste and religion, but it is gradually wearing 
away. 

Q. 56. Should the examination for natives in England 

o 

be distinct in standards and conditions from that for 
English candidates, or should there be one and the same 
examination for all ? 

A. 56. I know of no reason or justificatioh for such a 

proposal or suggestion. I should be strongly against 

28 
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any such tiistinctioii. as all othci’ distinctions regarding 
iree and (air competition l'>et\vcen natives and Europeans. 

O, 57. II ilie standards and conditions were different, 
how woiilti it he possible to conipai'e the re.sultvS in the 
two examinations so as to bring out one list in order 
v)l' merit ? ^ 

.A. U u’otihi in rny opinion he practically impossible. 

O. 38, Would it inuler such circumstances be desir- 
able to allot a (i.seti proportion of appointments to each 
ut the two examinations ? 


.\. To do any such thing would be as undesirable as 
Ihe cii'cnmstances contemplated. 

O. 5y. If a fixed proportion of appointments were 
allotted for a native examination in England, do you 
considei’ that in view of the objections against a voyage 
to England aiul life thei*e, the cost thereof and the 
chances of failure, a sufficient number of suitable cancii- 
tlates from your province would be available to make 
the competition a real competition ? 

O. GO. If the examinations were distinct, what should 
he the limits of age for the native examination ? 

O. 61. \\2iat should bo the conditions, nature, and 
subjects of the separate native examination ? 

.\. 59 — 61. M}' answer to this is involved in the 

above answei's. 

j O. 62. Assuming only one examination in England 
for both English and native candidates, do you consider 
that the subjects and standards of examination and 
the conditions as to age and other matters in any respect 
place native canditlates at a disadvantage as compared 
with English candidates ? 

A. They certainly do. 

O. 63. If so, in what respects are native candidates 
placed at a disadvantage, and what alterations would 
you recommend with a view to I’emove that disadvantage • 

Q. 64." If there should be only one examination for all 
candidates, should the limits of age for natives be -higher 
than those at present fixed for European candidates 
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and, if so, what should the limits for native candidates 
be ? 

A. 63, 64. The present limit of age is one of the 
most important of the circumstances which have placed 
natives at a disadvantage. It has gradually operated 
as almost prohibitive, so as native candidates are 
concerned. This has been shown conclusively by the late 
Viceroy the Marquis of Ripon in his minutes of the 26th 
September 1SS3, and iOth September 1884, and it is 
needless to do anything further than to refer to them 
for the reasons and causes of this prohibitory operation. 
Another circumstance which has placed native candi- 
dates at a disadvantage is the value assigned to subjects 
connected with oriental history, languages, and literature 
as contrasted with that assigned to Greek and Latin, 
The limit of age for both natives and Europeans should 
be the same, and what that limit should be cannot 
be more effectually stated than in the words of his 
Honour the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
Sir Charles Aitchison, ‘ I would have the maximum 
limit of age fixed at 23 ; for I believe that the nearer 
we can return to the position of 1854’ (that adopted on 
the recommendation of Lord Macaulay's Committee) 
‘the better will it be for the country, the more just to the 
people, and the less need there will be to have recourse 
to the Statutory arrangements, which, if defensible at all, 
are only defensible as a temporary means of admitting 
natives of India to appointments now practically closed 
to them by the present rules for the open competition.’ 

Q. 65. If higher limits of age were fixed for native 
than for Eui’opean candidates, might not the latter 
complain that they were placed at a disadvantage ? 

A. They might. 

Q.< 66. What is the average age at which natives 
at the Indian Universities pass the examinajtions for 
F.A., B.A., and M.A., respectively ? 

A. There is no F.A. examination in tfie Bombay 
University. The average age at which our students 
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taI(o tliL'ir B.A. Dct'rcc, 1 believe, ranges from 20 to 22, 
and their M.A. Degree two or three yeai's later. 

Q. ()7. I*rom wiiat classes of native society are the 
persons who grailuate at the Indian Universities usually 
drawn in your province ? 

A. I'rom llie jniddle classes of the Parsi and the 
lliiuiu communities. jMaiioniedans liave I'ecently com- 
menced to come in, in larger numhei's tium before, and 
a sti-ong desire is growing up among them to advance 
in the path of education. 

O. OS. Do you ativocate a competition in India for 
the Civil Service simultaneously with the competition in 
England, the same qviestion papers being used at both ... 
cNaminations ? 

A. I advocate very earnestly a competition in India 
for the Civil Service simultaneously with the competition 
in England, the same question papers being used at both 
e.xaminations. I have given my reasons in detail for so 
advocating the measure in the paper anne.\*ed hereto 
{Journal of the lursf India Association, Vol. V. No. I). It 
is the only course consistent with a sound and far-sighted 
political policy, without uhich llie pleilges given by the 
Crown and Parliament will never be fairly or adequately 
fulfilletl. Political dajiger there is nojie iji adoptijig it ; 

. and it is again the only course whicli will secui’c full 
J administrative elhciency, for it will bring into play in 
the best manner the huowlcdge which comes naturally 
and intuitively to a native, of native, feelings and modes 
of thought ; and the inability to grasp and compre- 
hcncl, which so often neutralizes the highest talents and 
accomplishments of Englishmen. In advocating tins 
measure, I would suggest safeguarding it in three ways: 

(I) J would insist upon the successful candidates pro- 
ceeding to England, and-spending there their probationary 
two years in further qualifying themselves for the 
service. I consider it preferable that the stay and 
training in ‘England should be subsequent to the com- 
petition than prior to it, because . I do not think that 
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natives of India should be entirely Anglicized and their 
distinctive nationality lost and submerged in Anglicism, 
as would be more or less the case if they stayed and 
were trained in England at too early an age. I would 
however have them thoroughly familiar, almost saturated, 
with English thought and culture, so as to be properly 
qualified and fully equipped to act their part in an 
administration which must be guided. by the principles of 
English civilization and culture. (2) I would raise the 
maximum limit of age to 23, so as to secure, not pre- 
cocious boys, but young men well grounded in English 
culture. (3) And thirdly, I would raise the character 
of the examination as high as possible in the direc- 
tion of requiring a thorough acquaintance with English 
literature, history and science, such as will secure 
both a high moral and intellectual training. And I 
would be prepared in such a scheme of examination to 
be satisfied with having a comparatively much lower 
value placed upon aknowledge of oriental languages and 
literature. 

Q. 69. How would this method of selection be 
regarded by the native community generally ? 

A. I believe this method of selection is likely to 
be regarded with satisfaction by the native community 
generally. 

Q. 70. If you advocate such a system, would you 
restrict the competition in India to natives, and that in 
England to English candidates, or would you admit both 
classes freely to either examination ? 

A. I would admit both classes freely to either exami- 
nation. 

Q. 71. If native candidates were admitted to the 
competition- in England, while English candidates were 
e.xcluded from the competition in India, on what grounds 
could this distinction be justified ? ^ 

I do not tliink the distinction could be justified. 

O. 72. Do you consider that the educafional institu- 
tions available in. India are at present capable of giving 
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the very high-class education which it was the object of 
the competitive system as introduced in 1885 to secure? 

A. I do not consider that the educational institutions 
in this Presidency are at present capable of giving the 
very high-class education in question, but I think they 
are fairly progressing towards it, and the demand which 
would arise in case competitive examinations were held 
in India as stated by me, would give this tendency a 
further strong impetus. 

Q. 73. Would an open competition in India be likely 
to give decided advantages to any particular class or 
classes of the native community over others ? 

Q. 74. Would it be likely to lead to the undue 
preponderance of any one class or caste in the public 
service ? 

A. 73, 74. For a time the Parsis and those classes 
of the Hindus among whom education has already made 
- considerable progress, may have some advantage over 
the Mahoraedans and what are called the backward 
classes among Hindus. So far this may lead to a pre- 
ponderance of the members of the former classes over 
those of the latter. But this preponderance cannot be 
designated as undue. Education- and training have 
always been recognized both by the aristocratic as well 
as the backward classes, and by Mahomedans in relation 
to Hindus, .as giving a legitimate idght to employment in 
/the public service. It has not been resented in the 
past, and I do not think it will be in the future, except 
to the very desirable extent of creating that healthy 
and stimulating sort of jealousy which may be potent m 
drawing the classes I have named towards the path of 
improvement and education. 

Q. 75. Do you think there are any objections on 
political or administrative grounds to open competition 
in India ? 

A. N6 political measure can claim to be perfectly free 
from all objeictions, but I believe the proposed system 
of open competition in India is free from objections 
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Dll political or administrative grounds. The fear that 
natives will inundate the service is not justified by the 
reasonable probabilities of the case. I do not believe 
that if the maximum limit of age is raised to 23^ and the 
character of the examination raised and strengthened in 
the direction indicated by me above, native candidates 
will be able to beat their English competitors in any 
very large numbers for a long time to come. As to the 
jealousy between the different classes of the Indian 
people I have stated my view above. I do not believe that 
there will be anj^ such jealousy or resentment as would 
constitute a political danger. As to objections on 
administrative grounds, I do not think there are any 
which cannot be obviated by administrative arrange- 
ments, as for example, with respect to officers who may 
be required for Frontier Districts. I would much prefer 
natives of one province appointed to serve in another. 

Q. 76. Would the introduction of an open competi- 
tive examination in India have the effect of deterring 
cadets of leading families from aspiring to enter the 
ranks of the Civil Service ? 

A. Up till now, ‘ cadets of leading families ’ have 
seldom aspired to enter the ranks of the Civil Service. 
If the introduction of an open competitive examination 
is likely to have any effect upon them in the future, it 
will not be a deterrent, but of a stimulative character. 
It will be remembered that in India, leading and aristo- 
cratic families have always been recruited to a consider- 
able extent from people of the lowest ranks and positions 
in life as soon as they have forced themselves into power. 

Q. 77. Under such a system how would it be possible 
to provide against natives of a province in which educa- 
tion is comparatively backward being excluded from 
appointments in their own province ? 

A. I have partly answered the question ,above. I 
would trust to tne influence of time, and if necessary, 
afford educational encouragement and facilAy to enable 
them to qualify themselves for the service. 
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O. 78, \\\)ulti a system of pi'ov'iiiciai e.xaminations be 
preferable to one e,\-amination for the whole of India? 

(4ne e.xamination for the whole of India .would be 
prefei’al)Ie. 

O. 79. Under a system of open competition in India, 
would the successful candithites he regarded as occupy- 
ing a position infei'ior to that of persons who enter the 
service through the channel of the open competition in 
England ? 



A. No; as the competition, though held in two different 
j)laces, will he a common competition. 

O. 80. Supjiosing that the Covenanted appointments 
were allottetl in fi.\'etl propoi’tions, a certain number to 
be obtained by competition in England and a certain 
number by competition in India, the e.'caminations in each 
case being open on fairl}' equal conditions to native 
and English candidates alike, and the Statutory system 
being abolished, how would such a system be viewed ? 

A. The system will be viewed as objectionable, as 
there would not be equal and common competition. 

Q. 81. IF an open competition were established in 
India, what should be the preliminary qualifications 
required on the part of candidates in z’egard to age? 

O. 82. In regard to minimum educational attain- 
ments ? and 

Q. S3, In regard to moral, social and physical 
fitness ? and 


Q. 84. In other respects (if any) ? 

A. 81 — 84. The maximum limit of age should, I think, 
be 23. The limit of minimum educational attainments 


;hould be so framed as to ensui-e in the lowest successful 
:andidate a thoroughly broad and liberal education of 
he character indicated by me in my previous replies, 
rhe usual certificates "required by the University, fo‘ 
;xample;,of moral character and respectability, may be 
iemanded. With regard to physical fitness, such an 
sxamination as at present the candidates for the com 
)etitive service have to undergo, would, I think, suffice. 
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O. 87, Circumstances being different in the case of 
persons who enter through the examination in England 
and of persons who enter through the examination in 
India, is there any reason why the rules in regard to pay, 
leave, pension, &c,, should not also be different? 

A, I should say as a niatter of principle, that the 
same service should be remunerated in the same way, 
whether rendered bj^ a native or a European. 

Q. 88 Should successful candidates go through a period 
of special study in India like the English candidates who 
spend two years in special preparation ? or 

Q. 89. Would it be preferable (n) to require them to 
go to England, or {h) to give them the option of going 
to England, suitable allowances being given to enable 
them to prosecute their studies there ? 

A, 88, 89. It would not only be preferable, it would 
be necessary to require the successful Indian candidates 
to go to England. 

Q. 90. Should successful candidates at the Indian 
competition be required to pass through a probationary 
period before final appointment ? 

Q. ‘91. How should it be passed — in the ranks of the 
Uncovenanted Service, or otherwise ? 

A, 90 — 91. I think successful candidates should be 
required to go through a probationary period before final 
appointment, such probationary period to be passed in 
England. 

Q. 92. If so what shall be the duration of the proba- 
tionary period ? 

A. The duration of the probationary period should 
be about two years. 

Q. 93. What special provision, if any, do you think 
should be made for the appointments to Covenanted 
posts of deserving members of the Uncovenanted Ser- 
vice ? 

Q. 94. If such appointments are made, should they be 
restricted to the holders of any particular classes of 

29 
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Apj)om tmcii ts in tlic Uncovennntctl Sci’vicc, nnd if so, 
wliat classes ? 

A. 9o, 9-L Clauses 3 anil 4 of 24 and 25 Viet., C. 54, 
arc, I think', sulHcicnt for the purpose. 

Q. 95. Should persons so appointed be appointed pro- 
visionally and be reciuired 'to pass through a period of 
pi'ohation before final confirmation ? 

A. Yes. 

O. 96. Should provision be made for the appointment 
ol qualified members of the Ifncovenantcd Service to the 
higher Covenanted offices without requiring them to pass 
through the lower gratles ? 

A. I do not think an}- such provision should be made. 

O. 98. Should special provision be made for the pro- 
motion to Covenanted posts of European members of the 
Uncovenanted Service ? 


O. 99. Should special provision be made for the pro- _ 
motion to such posts of Eurasian or other members of the 
Uncovenanted Service who, though not natives of pure 
descent, fall within the meaning attached in the Statute 
of 1S70 to the term ‘-Natives of India'? 

A. 98, 99. If a simultaneous competitive examination 
be held in India, then I think no special provisions should 
be made. 


O. 100. Ought not the Uncovenanted Service equally 
jwith the Covenanted Service, to be open to all natural-born 
subjects of her Majesty who possess the qualifications 
that may be from time to time prescribed ? 


O. 101. If the Uncovenanted Service is closed to anj 
natural-born subjects of her Majesty, on what grounds, 
bearing in mind the terms of Acts of Parliament and hm 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1st Novembei’, 1858, is this to 


be justified ? 

A. 100, 101. If the pledges of equality given in Acts 
of Parliament and her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1 n 
are fairly redeemed by holding simultaneous competitive 
examinations in England and India, then I think that the 
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Uncovenanted Service, equally with the Covenanted Ser- 
vice, should be open to all natural-born subjects of her 
IMajesty who may possess the prescribed qualifications. 
If, however, the Covenanted Service is wholly or partially, 
practically closed to the natives, then there is justification 
for restricting the'admissiod into the Uncovenanted Ser- 
vice to them. There is another ground also for carefully 
guarding the admission of Europeans to the Uncovenanted 
Service, inasmuch as the patronage being in the hands of 
European author.ities, it is more than likely to be abused 
and exercised unduly in their favour. 

O. 121 , How far is the existing system of education in 
the higher schools and colleges in India well adapted for 
training young men to the public service ? Can 3 'ou 
suggest any improvements ? 

A. I would suggest a few residential high schools and 
a residential college. 

Q. 122. In 1S54 Lord Macaulay’s Committee were 
of opinion that the best, the most liberal, and the most 
finished education to be procured in England was a 
necessary qualification for admission to the Civil Service. 
Do Indian schools and colleges at present suppl^j' an 
education of so high a standard ? 

A. Not quite, but they are capable of developing into 
institutions imparting a very high-class education. 

Q. 123. Do you consider that Indian schools at present 
develop the force of character and other qualities required 
for English administration ? 

A. Very fairly. 

Q. 126. How far would any system of appointment 
which involves a journey to, and residence in, England, 
be regarded by the native community as open to objec- 
tion on the ground that it requires Hindu candidates to 
abandon their caste as a condition of entering the Civil 
Service ? ■» 

A. There is such an objection, but it is ^not now of 
a very ' pronounced character, as readmission to caste 
is rendered very easy. 
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Q. 130. Does a voyage to, or residence in, England 
involve the loss of social position or other unfavourable 
consequences in the case of any section of the native 
community ? 

A. A voyage to or residence in England does not 
involve the loss of social position ; it rather improves it. 

Q. 131. Does it result in placing those natives who 
undertake it more or less out of touch and sympathy with 
their fellow-countrymen on their return to India ? 

A. Hardly at all. 

O. 132. Would the requirement of a temporary resi- 
dence in England as a condition precedent to, or following 
on, appointment to the Government service have the 
effect of excluding from such appointment any consider- 
able or important section of the native community? 

A. I do not think that the requirement of a tem- 
porary residence in England as a condition following 
on appointment to the Government service would have 
the effect of excluding from such appointment any consi- 
derable or important section of the native community. 

Q. 1 33. If the Statutory system is discontinued, should 
special provision be made for the appointment to Cove- 
nanted posts of natives who, for religious or other 
sufficient reasons, are unable or unwilling to undertake 
a journey to, and residence in, England ? 

Q, 134. If so, what provision should be made for this 
purpose ? 

A, 133, 134. I do not think so. 

Q, 135. If the Statutory system is discontinued, do 
3 'ou consider that special provision should be made foi 
the appointment to Covenanted posts of capable membeis 
of the professional classes ? 

Q. 136. If so, what provision should be made for this 
purpose ? 

A. 135, 136. I do not think so. 

Q. 1 37. 'whatever system or systems may be adopted, 
ought power to be reserved to Government to appomt 
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to Covenanted posts candidates of high family subject 
to such antecedent guarantees of fitness as may be con- 
sidered sufficient in each case ? 

Q. 138. Ought similar power to be reserved to Gov- 
ernment to appoint to Covenanted posts persons who 
have proved their merit and aHjility in Government service, 
or in the exercise of a profession, without preliminary 
examination or competition ? 

Q. 139. If a thorough knowledge of English were 
made an essential qualification for appointment to Cove- 
nanted posts, would the field of selection in the case of 
persons already in the. Uncovenanted Service, or engaged 
in the exercise of a profession, be unduly limited thereby ? 

Q. 140. If such is likely to be the case, could the 
difficulty be obviated by requiring proficiency in the 
English language to be tested by periodical examinations 
after selection, but during a probationary period ? 

Q. 141. Should provision be made for the occasional 
appointment in very special and exceptional cases to Cove- 
nanted posts of persons of known ability and local influence 
whom, although they may never have held office and may 
not possess special professional qualifications, and although 
their age may exceed the limit laid down for untried can- 
didates, it might nevertheless be considered desirable to 
appoint to the higher grades for political or other reasons? 

A. 137 — 141. I should consider such a power very 
objectionable and liable to abuse. 

Q. 142. Would it be desirable to rule that the proportion 
of persons being Hindus and Mahomedans, respectively, 
who are from time to time or over a series of years 
appointed to the Covenanted ranks in any province should 
bear a certain relation to the number of the two classes 
composing the population of the province concerned ? 

.A. I do not think so. 

O. 144. How far should appointments in nach pro- 
wince to Covenanted posts be restricted to natives of the 
province concerned ? 

A. To no extent at all. 
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Q. 145. How would the following scheme be regarded 
by the native community? — 

(1) the Covenanted Civil Service to be reduced to 
a fixed number of European officers, admission 
being by competition in England confined to 
European candidates only ; 

(2) the appointments taken from the Covenanted 
Civil Service to be filled by appointment in 
India, natives only being eligible. 

A. This scheme would be viewed with dismay and 
alarm, and sooner or later lead to political disaffection. 

O. 146. How would you regard such a scheme? 

A. I would regard it as a grave political blunder. 

O. 147. How would the native community regard the 
following ? — 

(1) the Covenanted Civil Service to be reduced to 
a fixed number of appointments to be filled by 
competition in England to which natives and 
Europeans alike would be admitted : 

(2) the appointments taken from the Covenanted 
Civil Service to be filled by appointmentin India, 
both natives and Europeans being eligible. 

A. Such a scheme would be viewed with great dis- 
satisfaction. 

O. 148. How would you regard such a scheme? 

A. I would regard it as calculated to shut out the 
natives from the Covenanted Civil Service on the one 
hand, and to give an undue share to Europeans in the 
rest of the Civil Service. 

Q. 149. If either of the above schemes were adopted, 
how would the native community view a pi’oposal to 
combine the higher appointments of the Uncovenanted 
Service with the appointments taken from the Covenanted 
Civil Service so as to form an enlarged Civil Service to 
be recructed in India ? 

Q. 150. How would you view such a proposal ? 

A. 149, 150. The px^oposal would create grave dis- 
satisfaction. 
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Q. 151. How would the native community regard the 
following scheme? — 

(1) a certain number of appointments in the 
Covenanted Civil Service to be reserved 'for 
natives ; 

(2) a certain proportichi of that number to be filled 
by competition or by some other system in 
I idia ; 

(3) the remainder to be filled bj'’ competition in 
England. 

Q. 152. How would you regard such a scheme ? 

A. 151, 152. With dissatisfaction. 



SPEECH ON SIR W. WEDDERBURN. 

[At a public meeting oj all classes of the Indian conintitnily, called by 
the Sheriff, held on the 30th April, 7887, in the Bombay Toion Hall, 
for the purpose of marking their esteem and admiration for Sir William 
\V edderbitrn. Chief Secretary to Government, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the public service; Sir jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., presided, 
and the Hon'ble Mr. K. Telang proposed the first Resolution, which 
ran as folloics : — ^That this meeting desires to give expression, on the 
occasion of Sir William Wedderburn's retirement from the public service, 
to the deep esteem and admiration in which he is universally held for the 
sincere, enlightened and generous sympathy loith everything affecting the 
true interests of this country, and for his constant and fearless efforts to 
promote them to the best of his power.' Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
seconded the resolution and made the following speech. 1 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — We are met here to- 
day to record formally the name of William Wedderburn 
in the list of those noble and illustrious Englishmen 
whose names are cherished in the hearts of the people 
of this country with respect, with admiration and with 
gratitude, (Cheers.) It is said that we, the people of 


the Presidency towns, do not represent the voice of the 
country. The editor of the Times of India told us the 
other day that out of fifty members of the Council of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, not two had probably 
any personal acquaintance with the economy of an Indian 
village. Well, gentlemen, it is difficult, or rathei’, it is 
not difficult, to guess where he got this wonderful piece 
of information. (Laughter.) But, gentfemen, I confi- 
dently assert that in giving expression to our grateful 


feelings for Sir W. Wedderburn we are giving expression, 
not only to the feelings of the people of this city, but also 
of the whole Presidency, of its princes and people, high 
and low, of town and village. (Applause.) I do not thinh 
it will require many' woi’ds from me to show why it is 
that Sir‘W. Wedderburn has come to be regarded with 
such sincere sentiments of regard and esteem. The 
ordinary answer, gentlemen, is that he is a true fiienc 
of the natives of India. (Cheers.) But noundays 
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there is not a single Englishman who' does not claim 
or profess to be a true friend of the natives, from the 
district officer who overflows with love and sympathy 
for the masses so long as they remain uneducated and 
sing his praises as their ma-bap (laughter and cheers) 
to the liberal Englishman ,who would gladly give the 
native the benefit of his liberal principles, but that 
he is firmly persuaded they would disagree with him. 
Gentlemen, Sir W. Wedderburn is not a friend of the 
natives of India of this stamp. (Cheers.) He is not a friend 
whose friendship is tainted with the selfish prejudices of 
bigotry. He is not a friend whose friendship is affected 
by the arrogance of a narrow superiority, not founded 
on the individual merit, but on racial difference. (Loud 
cheers.) He is not a friend whose friendship administers 
only homoepathic doses, lest any larger dose would do 
us harm. (Laughter.) We count Sir W. Wedderburn 
among the true friends of this country, because he has 
given loyal' and sincere adhesion to those principles of 
justice and righteousness on which the declared policy 
of the Crown and Parliament for the Government of this 
country is founded. His great abilities, culture and 
clear intelligence have convinced him that these are the 
only principles on which this country can be safely and 
beneficially governed, and he has the moral intrepidity 
to act up to these convictions in spite of censure, abuse 
or ridicule. . (Cheers.) Add to this, gentlemen, that this 
moral intrepidity is ennobled by a true-hearted sympathy 
for all the best interests of this country. This it is that 
has enabled him to have a deeper and truer insight into 
Indian questions where even men of higher intellects or 
greater culture have utterly failed or groped in the dark. 
As only one instance, you will remember, gentlemen, 
that it was he who saw that people who were reviled as 
disloyal sedition-mongers were among some of the most 
103ml and true friends of the British Government as they 
have now come to be acknowledged. (Cheers.) Gentle- 
men, the retirement of Sir W. Wedderburn is a great 
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loss to this counti’y, how great it is some of us know. 
His place will not be easily filled. But we have this 
consolation that it is not improbable that he will take 
his rightful place in the councils of his own country, 
that he will enter Parliament, where his great abilities 
and rare qualities cannot faH to be of the greatest use to 
the common interest of both the countries with which he 
is so intimately connected. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, if I 
were asked to point out the one living Englishman who 
would most worthily and usefully sit in Parliament as 
the member for India, I would unhesitatingly give the 
name of Sir W. Wedderburn, and I am sure that my 
choice would be endorsed not only in this Presidency 
but in the whole country. (Loud and continued applaCise.) 



SPEECHES ON THE CITY OF BOMBAY 
MUNICIPAL BILL. 

[At the meetings of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Bombay ^ 
on the 7th March, 78S8, and the following days, with His Excellency 
Lord Reay as President, the Hon'hle ^fr. Pheroscshah M. Mehta made the 
following, among other, speeches on the City of Bombay Municipal Bill.} 

Oil the Second Reading. 

Your Excellency, — The Bill before the Council is of 
such great importance, as well as of such great local 
and general interest, and it is so likely, if passed into law, 
to enjoy a tenure of some permanency, that I think it 
desirable that I should state the reasons for which I find 
myself able to vote for its second reading. I believe 
there are still several objectionable features clinging to 
it in emerging from the operation which it has undergone 
at the hands of the Select Committee. But I have great 
faith in the liberal tendencies of your Lordship’s Govern- 
ment and I am extremely hopeful that the detailed 
discussion in Council will succeed in removing a great 
many of these objectionable features. The Bill has been 
introduced for the purpose of accomplishing two main 
objects. One of them is the consolidation of the several 
Municipal enactments relating to Bombay spread over the 
statute book, and the arrangement of the different 
provisions on a logical and systematic method. With 
regard to this object, I think your Lordship’s Govern- 
ment may well congratulate themselves on the excellence 
and thoroughness of the work done in this respect by the 
honourable member in charge of this Bill. I should 
have preferred to have left it to so many honourable 
members whom I see before me infinitely better qualified 
than myself to speak on this point. But I have had prac- 
tical experience of the difficulties and inconveniences of 
the present state of the Municipal law in regard to order 
and arrangement, and I have had the opporfcunity of 
closely and ^minutely studying the Bill when in Select 
Committee. I think it is therefore not inappropriate 
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tliul I sliould beat’ my testimony, for whatever it maybe 
worth, to the success with which the task of consolida- 
tion and arrangement has been performed. Such a work 
I’ecjuired great ability and great industry, and both seem 
to me to have been unsparingly bestowed to make it 
as complete as possible. I anticipate, my Lord, great 
benefits and advantages from it in the way of easily 
understanding and working the law. But, my Lord, I 
.siiould have unhesitatingly sacrificed ail these benefits and 
advantages if the Bill was to pass as originally framed and 
introduced in Council, for in its orginal form I could not 
but regard it as a distinctly retrograde measure. I am 
aware that this description of it is disputed. But that it 
is a true and correct description can, I think, be shown 
without much difliculty. The constitutional portion of 
our iMunicipal law is rightly considered to be its most 
important portion; it is the keystone of the whole arch, 
for, however excellent and elaborate the other provisions, 
they would be useless unless the forces to work them 
were properly and judiciously organized. Now it can be 
affirmed, without fear of serious contradiction, that the 
constitutional lines on which our Municipal administration 
has been carried on since the present Act was passed, 
have been these: — That the Corporation, with the help 
of the Town Council, was the supreme administrative 
body, with the Commissioner as its sole executive officer 
invested with full executive power and responsibility, 
khat the Corporation had the fullest control over the 
budget, which it exercised not simply generally, but 
by constant criticism and supervision, and in a way 
to bring home to the Commissioner that he was con- 
stantly responsible to the Corporation for the due 
discharge of his duties. Whether fully or clearly 
expressed in the Act or not, these have been the lines 
on which the MunicipaL administration of the last fifteen 
years haa been conducted. If we may judge from the 
debate that took place in Council on the Bill of 1872, 
something I'ike this was intended by its framers. In the 
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somewhat animated debate that took place on the third 
reading of that Bill, Mr. Rogers, then one of the members 
of the Executive Council, explained that ‘ a great deal of 
the mistrust as to the power of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner has, I think, arisen from the wording of section 
42, but the words “ executive power and responsibility 
for the purposes of this Act shall be vested in the 
Commissioner ” do not mean to imply that he can do 
as he likes. He is simply the executive officer of the 
Corporation, who must provide him with the necessary 
funds.’ The measure of 1872 was brought in because 
the previous constitution provided by Act II of 1865 
has signally broken down. And when I say that the 
present Bill in its original form was a retrograde mea- 
sure, what I substantially mean to say is that it went 
back to the discredited principles of 1865, in regard 
to the position of the Commissioner in the constitutional 
scheme. The statement of the constitutional principles 
of the Bill bears a remarkable resemblance to the state- 
ments of the principles of the Act of 1865. It is clear 
from the statement of objects and. reasons as well as 
the speech of the honourable member in introducing 
the Bill, that its object and intention was to place 
the Municipal administration of the city in the hands 
of the Commissioner, controlled only generally by the 
power of purse given to the Corporation. It was 
Frankly admitted by the honourable member, in the 
discussion in the Select Committee, that it was intended 
the Corporation were to have no powers of criticism, 
initiation, or supervision, and that after the Budget 
grants were sanctioned, the less they met and talked 
the better. It is impossible not to be reminded by this 
account of the constitutional scheme of the Bill, of the 
striking resemblance it bears to the account given of 
the constitutional scheme of the Act of 1865. The 


Hon’blc Mr. Cassels, who introduced the Bill »of 1865, 
described the Municipal constitution that was to be 
created by it in the following words : — ‘ This Bill vests 
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all .Municipal property in fJoinbay in the Bench of 
Justices, which is for this purpose made a body corporate, 
having perpetual succession and a common seal. The 
Justices will, thererorc, exercise complete control over the 
.Municipal fund, and the Commissioner will annually 
submit to the Bench a Budget of estimated receipts and 
disbursements which the Bench ma}* alter or modify as 
they deem lit, and after tiie Budget has been voted, no 
new worlis are to be commenced b}* the Commissioner 
without further oialers from the Bench. In this manner 
the Justices will hold the purse strings, and will e.xercise 
a minute supervision over the details of all income and 
expenditure ; but they will not be allowed so far to 
interfere with the responsible executive officer as to - 
order .any works to be undertaken which he has not first 
projjosed, the initiative in this ivspect being reser\'’ed for 
the Commissioner. But shoukl the Commissioner not 
faithfully and energetically perform his duties, lie can 
at any time be removed on a suitable representation from 
the Bcjich.’ This passage may well be accepted as a 
bi'ief resume oi the constitutional features, and the argu- 
ments in their support, of the present Bill as originally 
introduced. Thus I think it cannot be gainsaid that so 
far it must be regarded as a retrograde measure, endea- 
vouring to go back' from the principles of the legislation 
of 1872 to those of the legislation of 1865. Now, my 
Lord, I am ready to admit that it may be wise sometimes 
to retrace steps in the light of experience. Then, let us 
see how the constitution on the lines described by Mr. 
Cassels worked in actual pi’actice ; how the power of the 
purse was sufficient to restrain the Commissioner. Every 
thing was done to sccc'e it a fair trial. One of the 
ablest officers of the Bombay Civil Service was appointed 
Commissioner. The Bench was at the time composed 
of some of the wealtffiest, the most educated, and the 
most enlightened members of the Bombay community, 
European and native. And what was the result ? f 
believe some at least of the honourable members of this 
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llouncil cannot have forgotten the intense excitement 
n which the whole city was thrown in 1871 by the 
lomplete and, according to some, most disastrous finan- 
:ial break-down of the system. I well remember the 
jreat meetings that were held in the Town Hall to 
lonsider the situation, and th^ sensation that was created 
vhen the chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Benchi Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, got up and announced that 
;he Municipality was bankrupt ! I was one of those who 
n those days, at the risk of incurring some unpopularity 
3 r rather the certainty of it, tried to obtain recognition 
3 f the services which the Commissioner had undoubtedly 
performed; but, after the enquiries made by Mr. Hope’s 
Committee, it was impossible to deny that the system 
had ended in a complete financial failure, and that it was 
abundantly established that the general powder of the 
purse and the control of the Budget had by themselves 
proved utterly impotent to hold the Commissioner 
within legal bounds, and to restrain him from bringing 
the city to the very brink of bankruptcy. Such was the 
proved result of the legislation of 1865 after a trial of six 
years. Let us now turn to the results of the legislation 
of 1872, with an elected Corporation and a Commissioner, 
no longer its master, but its servant, after a trial now of 
fifteen years. The Council need not be alarmed that 
1 will detain it by a ‘repetition of the numerous ack- 
nowledgments of its signal success, elicited from all 
quarters, and especially from the successive heads of 
this Government, as well as of the Government of India. 
The Honourable Mr. Naylor has himself fully admitted 
it. But he seems to labour under the impression, which 
I know is popular in some quarters, that the credit of 
this success isZ mainly due to the Commissioner. ‘The 
great success of the administration of the last tw'enty 
years,’ said the Honourable Mr. Naylor in his introduc- 
tory speech,* ‘is, no doubt, very largely due to* the fact 
that the entire executive pow'er and responsibility have 
been vested in the Commissioner, who is an officer 
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specially selected by Government for this very important 
and difficult post.’ The true history, however, of this 
success IS very different. We have seen that the result 
of the administration of the first six years was failure 
and disaster brought about by the exceptionally able 
officer selected by Government to wield the entire 
executive power and responsibility. With regard to the 
last fifteen years, I emphatically say that the success 
has been due to the fact that the Corporation has exer- 
cised constant control, criticism, and supervision, and, 
in many important matters, to their direct initiation. I 
am aware, my Lord, of the charge not unfrequently made 
against the Corporation, of more talk than work, I. 
cannot help saying that nothing can be a more superficial 
view of the matter. It may be quite true that we some- 
times do talk a certain amount of nonsense, but where 
on earth is the body or assembly free from this failing ? 
And is it not that it is generally after wading through a 
certain amount of confusion of thought and knowledge 
that you ultimately arrive at sound and practical conclu- 
sions ? The success of the municipal administration for 
the last fifteen years is, in spite of its alleged talking 
proclivities, due to the Corporation in three ways : — 1st, 
it has prevented the Commissioner from embarking on 
hasty, ill-considered and inappropriate schemes by its 
[Constant criticism. The fear of this criticism, reasonable 
and unreasonable, has done more useful negative work 
than is generally known or imagined. Secondly, it has 
introduced great reforms in the executive departments. 
And thirdly, it has directly initiated great undertakings 
for the improvement and sanitation of the city, I will 
mention only two or three' of the most prominent 
instaijces. The re-organization of the Assessment De- 
partment has been justly recognised as one of the most 
important events of Mr, Ollivant’s administration bringing 
a very large increase of revenue. Now it is not generally 
known that this re-organization was forced on the 
executive b}' the action of the Corporation, led by one 
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hi4 I ths.'i^v } h.v.c '.3ui c::“UiO* Ui .cr.n'c ih.it ti.c Ci'cv^si 
oi ilii'. s cJi’i.ij'l-.iP'Ii.; -autc ... .pa PJy 1 •, iJ3 3 i;c Jiiaij). 

In ti.c L( >r,:-iiivAii !3.ii ' viiwir.v.' t. -.A' jj. r. :i;c C<u-j'(!5'.4ht:3 
t £*J3 :i;c Ui.U.',}‘h .ti'.'.tA n \ y thu h.ini?,. <>t si . c'.f<.s5- 

ijvv tn;3 .:a!3i]y ;£ CnijtjH'ilj'n.;. 

t rii:c..an_.;. a;j] cj vj.an,;, viircvtisir, hsjn. T*! ruvci’t 

li'tc'A .1 ^chi. me i)i ‘-.-.cU c ..;'a5 | lif.* 

t.rcfLlitcti j'rjncjy.'c ■ <■; Si’.c ,\v{ o; re a MjJiJtJcr 

ijulcud, i)i;i i ,5333 .li'jMiJ. !:.y I h,r.c ’..iI,L/3 up tin* 

13030 o{ the C‘<’43((cii ly t.'.n.s.Oij t-;’ a lis’c.ujs that i . <!jva(5:(;«i 
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. piril £.*; the ;irca03, asstl I .«3iJ 4 ^a‘i tt> acn33o‘.vlctli;o ih.U 
she Hi)). .1 ;^ 4 (.'0330. i'.sc). .ijncisikai in Solcci Cosiin’-iltoc, 
i;. ii'a.o’.Cil <333 :nus3<) C'*J3..:itut)<»nal in'inciplc.-. ! (..ssi oven 
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When I aay iSiai, I do no; hn-j^cl iliai there arc revci-al 
ohjcctiosiablo feature:; clinyinr; t(» it. a:; 1 have ;;aid hefoi'c. 
The pi-oper time to refer to them in <ietail will conic 
when tile Council proceeds to the detailed iliscus:;ion 
of the Bill. But 1 ihinlt, niy Lord, I shouUl now refer 
to two or three of llie most important, as they, may he 
said to aifect the principle of the iJill. One of the most 
important of these is contained in section (>5, whicli f 
consider the K'cystone of the comstitutional part of tlie 
Bill. Clause 3(c) of that section gives over the whole 
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power of the Corporation to the Commissioner in case 
what Rve called pressing emergency. In the fin 
place sLich a provision is excessive, even for the purpos 
for which It IS designed ; for it is difficult to conceiv 
any case of emergency in which the Commissioner cai 
possibly require to exercise'" all the powers of the Cor 
poration,~for instance, that of levying taxes, etc. If 
the second place, such a provision has not been shown 
to be necessary by experience; no Corporation would 
refuse to ratify the acts of a Commissioner in a case of 
leal emeigency. The bursting of the Vehar dam is usually 
cited for the necessity of such a power, but the Corpora- 
tion immediately sanctioned whatever was required to be 
done. On the other hand, experience has shown that such 
n powei was liable to extraordinary abuse. It happens 
that just as there is a case the one way, there is a case the 
other. I am aware that the power is to be exercised 
subject to the sanction of the Town Council. Now, my 
Lord, the Commissioner in 1883 actually got the Town 
Council to pass this resolution, which 1 quote from the re- 
cords of that year: ‘That the Corporation be recommended 
to sanction the payment, from surplus cash balance of 
Rs. 2,768, to meet the cost of the following works 
urgently required for the new police quarters at Byculla: — 
screen wall for women’s latrines, Rs. 390 ; rebuilding 
!>oundary wall fallen down at the Jewish Synagogue 
md forming wall of lean-to sheds, Rs. 544 ; pavement 
ind drain required for waste water after the cleaning 
lown of fire-engine, Rs. 112; roof to cover way between 
he main stable, Rs. 685 ; Venetians to Police Commis- 
iioner’s office, Rs. 127 ; roofing verandah in front of 
juard room, Rs. 910; total Rs. 2,768.’ I should mention 
_hat as a matter of fact the money had already been spent 
on the ground of urgency. My Lord, I think this shows 
that such a power is liable to be abused for irregular 
action. Tiie next most important feature of an objection- 
able character is contained in section 37, clauses (n) and 
(v), and is in reference to the position of the Commis- 
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sioner in the Corporation. Section 43 of the present Act 
provides that the Commissioner shall have the right of 
being present at all meetings of the Corporation, but he 
shall not be at liberty to vote upon or move a resolution. 
The Bill, as originally framed, qualified him to be a 
member of the Corporation fbr all purposes. This was 
strongly objected to in the Select Committee, and it was 
decided to abandon the proviso. But it seems that the 
majority of the Committee were disposed to poke a little 
fun at the other members, and after withdrawing the 
original proviso, they straightway proceeded to present them 
with a hydra-headed monster ; they gave powers in clause 
- (v) by which the Commissioner was made into a wonder- 
ful embodiment of 72 members rolled up in one. He 
could jump up immediately a member sat down, to 
answer him and correct him. But seriously, my Lord, 
those who have any experience of managing meetings 
know that such a privilege will be subversive of all order 
and discipline, and such a Commissioner would be an 
intolerable nuisance. Then, my Lord, I object most 
strenuously to the portion of the Bill creating a Deputy 
Commissioner. It utterly mars the integrity of the con- 
stitutional scheme which renders the Commissioner the 
so/e executive officer, for the purpose of attaching to him 
sole and undivided responsibility. If it is made out that 
there is more work thrown on the Commissioner than he 
can attend to, the remedy is to give him the necessary 
assistance in whatever departments he may require it. 
The creation of a Deputy Commissioner would be only 
destructive of his proper position and responsibility in the 
constitutional scheme. These are some of the most 
objectionable features still surviving, but I trust that the 
detailed discussion in Council will , lead to their elimination. 
Before I conclude, I should like to say a word as to the 
proposal of vesting executive power in sub-comiiiittees of 
the Council, with the Commissioner as Chaivman. It is 
said that this proposal was rejected, because the citizens 
of Bombay were diffident as to t ’ 
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local self-government. Such is not the reason, however. 

I have been connected with the discussion of this question 
ever since 1871. In the public discussions of that time, 
the i-eformers ashed for an executive Town Council. I 
tlien ventured to point out that such a remedy would be 
worse than the disease in a paper I read on the i\Iunici- 
pal reform question of 1871 before the Bombay Branch 
of the East India .Association.' The matter was again 
discussed in 188-1 by the Corporation, and again when 
the first draft of the Bill was sent to it by Government. 

I took an active part in the discussions on both occasions, 
aiul the proposal I have referred to was rejected, not 
because we were diffident of our capacity for real local - 
self-government, but because it was held that real local 
self-government did not consist in the direct e.xercise of 
executive powers by the Corporation, by themselves or by 
committees. It is now, my Lord, nearly five years since 
the Corporation embarked on the enterprise of obtaining 
a further extension and strengthening of their free Muni- 
cipal institutions. They were well justified in their 
ambition, for it is now a matter of histoiy that it was 
their success that suggested and secured for the whole of 
India the remarkable development of local self-govern- 
ment that was inaugurated in the time of the late Viceroy. 
They appointed committees, they worked hard at it them- 
selves, and they sent up representations to Government. 
At one time matters looked rather gloomy. It seemed as 
if they were destined to look as foolish as the discontented 
frogs in the fable who went to pray to the gods for 
something better than King Log. But the alarm was 
only momentary. Such fears are now altogether dissi- . 
pated. With the Bill in its amended form, and I trust 
it will be further amended in Council, the citizens of 
Bombay will have good reason to be thankful to your 
Lordship’s Government for a measure which will embody 
provisions fpr further extending and strengthening their 


*See above, pp. 81 — 115, 
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Municipal institutions as wisely and liberally conceded 
as, I may be pardoned for saying with some pride, they 
have been richly deserved. 

^ * 

In movimg an amendment that ‘ Sections 56 and 57 he omitted, together 
zvith all references to a Deputy Mnziicjpal Commissioner in every other part 
of the Bill,’ 

Your Excellency, — I beg to propose' the omission of 
all the sections relating to the creation of the new 
appointmentof a Deputy Municipal Commissioner. Though 
section 56 is in form an empowering section only, it will 
not be disputed that the provision is made with the view 
of its being set in motion very soon after the Bill is 
passed. The burden of proving the necessity for creating 
such a place lies on those who bring forward the new 
proposal. It will be remembered that a Deputy Munici- 
pal Commissioner is unknown to the Acts of 1872 and 
1878. The short Act of 1885, though general in form, 
was passed only for a temporary and different purpose, 
and my honourable friend Mr. Telang, who was then on 
the Council, was distinctly assured that it was passed 
without prejudice to the full discussion of the question if 
it was thought desirable to incorporate such a measure 
in the Municipal Bill which was about to be drafted. 
The object of that short Act was to enable Mr. Ollivant 
to go out of Bombay on special duty, and it was thought 
undesirable that during a short absence the direction 
of Municipal affairs should entirely pass into other hands. 
That object was essentially different from the present one, 
which is to give the Commissioner a permanent Deputy 
to assist him in the discharge of his duties while he is 
fully engaged on the work himself. Such a deputy has 
been utterly unknown to our Municipal law, and I 
confess I am not satisfied with the reasons which have 
been advanced to justify the new measure. The question 
has been more than once carefully discussecl by the 
Corporation, and on every occasion they -came to the. 
conclusion by large majorities that it was undesirable 
and unnecessary to have a Deputy Municipal Commis- 
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sioner oF tho sort now proposetl. The sole reason given 
foi pio\iding a deputy is that the work has so increased 
that a single individual cannot perform it. Now there 
is a certain haziness about this argument which it were 
well to bear in mind. I remember the time when such 
a complaint was first starte(.\, but it was in reference not 
to the legitimate work of the Municipal Commissioner, 
but with regard to a mass of mechanical and routine 
work, such as the signing of an enormous number of 
(.locuments by the Commissioner's own hands, which was 


legally required to be done by him by the peculiar 
wording of some of the sections of the Municipal Acts. 
Up to very recent times that was mainly the complaint. "■ 
So far as such work was concerned, and a large amount 
of other work now done by the Commissioner, the 
Council will remember that the Bill has provided a 
special anti extensive remedy. Section 67 enables the 
Commissioner to delegate a large portion of his work 
to sid^ordinate officers, and I will ask the attention of 
the Council to the long list of sections in respect of 
which the work can be so delegated. The Commissioner 
will be thus relieved of an immense amount of work. 
Now I have asked over and over again for some figures, 
some statistics, some detailed account of the sudden 


increase of the work of the Commissioner, not of the 
,sort for which a remedy is already provided, but of 
'Work to which he must legitimately attend himself; 
but beyond vague and general assux’ances no detailed 
evidence of it has up to the present moment been 
produced. But assuming for a moment that the work 
has increased, I deny that the remedy proposed is 
the right or proper one and in conformity with the 
constitutional arrangenients for the purpose. According 
to those arrangements the Commissioner is to have 
deputies for special classes of work, and I believe it was 
pointed out tin the debates on the Bill of 1872 that the 
Health Officer and the Executive Engineer were Deputy 
Commissioners for special purposes. If the work has 
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increased in reference to any of the great Municipal 
departments, let that be established and the departments 
can be strengthened. The Corporation has always been 
ready to give such assistance to the Commissioner 
whenever he showed that there was temporary or perma- 
nent need for it. They gave^a personal assistant to Mr. 
Ollivant ; they also gave him a special officer to do 
special work in the re-organization of the Assessment 
Department. And I have no doubt that if a case for 
any further assistance was made out, the Corporation 
would sanction it. But there is no need for a special 
provision for that purpose, and the proposal to create a 
General Deputy Commissioner seems to me to be an 
utterly inappropriate remedy. So far, I have tried to 
show that the proposal to create a Deputy Commissioner 
is not proved or justified on the grounds urged for it. 
But I have a strong objection of a positive character to 
urge against it. To have a Deputy Municipal Commis- 
sioner would be to mar and destroy the integrity of the 
constitutional principle on which so much stress has 
always been laid, viz., that there shall be a sole Municipal 
Commissioner vested with full executive power and res- 
ponsibility. The essential part of the principle lies in 
the executive officer being the sole officer, so that respon- 
sibility may unquestionably attach to him. To give him 
another officer to whom he can make over certain general 
duties would certainly be to divide that responsibility ; and 
divided responsibility is no responsibility at all. It would 
thus be a grave infringement of a most important consti- 
tutional principle, and I view with alarm all trifling with 
important constitutional principles. I have also another 
practical objection to urge against the measure. As the 
section stands, the appointment is vested in the Governor 
in Council. It is not improbable that the place may 
come to’be systematically given to a junior Civ’ilian who, 
bearing in mind the salary that is to be attached to it, will 
consider himself to have a lien on the Commissioncrship. 
In his speech on the first reading of the Bill, the late Sir 
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jVI. Melvill indirectly indicated the position of the Deputy 
Commissioner as an officer in training for the place of 
Commissioner. Now the practical result of such an 
ai 1 angement would be generally to place the Commis- 
sionership in the hands of a juinior Civilian, when it is 
admitted that it is of the utmost importance that the place 
should alwa3's be filled by an officer of long standing and 
gi eat experience. Under the system at present prevailing 
the officers who are appointed Municipal Commissioners 
seldom continue to act for more than two years on an 
average ; several have acted for much shorter pei’iods. At 
one time the place changed hands about three times in the 
course of a few weeks. There is therefore every reason to ~ 
fear that the Commissionership under the present proposal 
would constantly pass into the hands of a junior Civilian — 
a contingency the possibility of which is deprecated on all 
hands. It is for these reasons that I oppose the creation 
of the new place of Deputy Municipal Commissioner.* 

In moving another amendment. 

On Section 219 being reached the Hon’ble Mr. Phe- 
rozeshah M. Mehta moved that in sections 219, 223,244, 
259, 267 sub-section (2), 289, 293 and 403, &c., the word 
Council be substituted for the word ‘Commissioner,’ 
and the words ‘ when authorized by the Council either 
.generally or specially in this behalf’ be omitted; and 
/ that in sections 222, 250, 260, 264, 287 sub-section (2), 
and 294, the word ‘Council’ be substituted for the word 
‘Commissioner.’ 

The honourable gentleman confined his remarks to 
section 219, but observed that the result of this would 
govern the others which were to a similar effect. In 
speaking to the amendment proposed to section 219, 
the honourable gentleman said: — Your Excellency,-" 
The object of my amendment is not to change the 
purport of the section, but to convey in simpler language 

*The amendment was lost on his Excellency the President’s giving his 
casting vote against it. 
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what the section as framed at present endeavours to 
do in a roundabout way. I propose that the word 
‘Corporation’ should be substituted for the words ‘ the 
Commissioner when authorized by the Corporation either 
generally or specially in this behalf.’ The scheme of 
the Bill, as now amended, I ^take to be this. By section 
65 as amended the Municipal Government of the city is 
■vested in the Corporation while the executive functions 
for carrying out what the Corporation may require to 
be done is vested in the Commissioner. 

Now sections 62, 63, and 64 describe generally and 
collectively the duties cast by the Bill on ‘ the Cor- 
poration’; and the different clauses of these sections 
may be said to contain the short heads of these different 
duties. It will be observed that these duties are laid on 
the governing body, the Corporation only. When we 
come to chapter nine, we find that and succeeding 
chapters are devoted to detailed provisions in reference 
to the general heads collected in the sections I have 
named, in their different clauses. For example, chapter 
nine, which relates to drains and drainage works, is a 
detailed expansion of clause (a) of section 62 — ‘the 
construction, maintenance and cleansing of drains and 
drainage works, etc.’ Chapter ten which relates to the 
‘water-supply’ is an expansion of clause (6) — ‘ the con- 
struction and maintenance of works and means for 
providing a supply of water, &c., &c.’ And each of these 
chapters, so expanded in detail, contains, so to say, an 
introductory section enunciating the duty cast upon the 
Corporation. Section 219 is one of such sections; its 
words arp almost the same as those of clause (a) of 
section 62. Under these circumstances it seems to me 
that as a matter of drafting, the'proper word to describe 
the body on whom the duty is cast, should be^the word 
‘Corporation;’ the words ‘the Commissioner, xvhen autho- 
rized by the Corporation , either generally Ui’ specially in 
this behalf’, are a useless circumlocution to effect the 
same object. The use of the word ‘Corporation’ will not 
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give executive functions to that body. Whenever the 
question is raised with regard to any section in the Act, 
on whom the duty lies of performing a special function, 
section 65, which is a general controlling section, will 
step in, and assign the executive functions relating to 
the performance of any act dr duty to the Commissioner, 
all the others to the Corporation. It will be a cumbrous 
mode of doing things again to embody in some sections 
what is meant generally to be effected by section 65. 
I trust honourable members will observe that I do not 
propose this amendment with regard to sections which 
deal with purely executive matters. 

* -c- ' 

In reply to the debate on the above amendment. 

I will ask your Excellency’s permission to say a few 
words before this discussion proceeds further, as I think 
it will tend to remove a considerable amount of misappre- 
hension, and disencumber the debate on my amendment 
of a considerable amount of irrelevant matter. My 
Lord, I must express ray extreme surprise at the turn 
which my honourable friend Mr. Naylor has chosen to 
give to this debate and the complexion he has put upon 
an amendment which I regarded substantially to be of a 
somewhat formal character. The Council will remember 
that, in proposing it, I pointed out that it was directed 
to substituting a simpler and more appropriate word for 
the very same object which the section had in view, in 
place of the circuitous phraseology which was adopted 
in the section to carry out that object. But to my utter 
astonishment, my honourable friend says -that it is 
intended and calculated to transfer executive powers and 
functions from the Commissioner to the Corporation. I am 
at a loss to conceive how the Hon’ble Mr. Naylor could 
have possibly imagined that such could be the object ot 
the amendment, in view of what took place in the Select 
Committee about this veiy matter. He knows that 
nobody has been more staunch and unwavering than 
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words 'the Commissioner, when authori/ied generally and 
sjiecially on this liehalf ’ as expressing w'ith more certain- 
ty, that the Corpoi’ation were to have the administrative 
and the Commissioner the executive, functions in carry- 
ing out the different matters mentioned in the different 
sections. Thougli I contended that my proposal was 
the simpler method of’ doing the thing, the more cir- 
cuitous phraseology was adopted. But all throughout 
that discussion, it was acknowledged that there was no 
question involved in either proposal of transferring 
purely executive functions to the Corporation. There- 
fore it is that I am surprised at the Hon’ble Mr. 
Naylor’s now contending that the intention and effect 
of my amendment is to do any such thing. Before, 
however, I point out that he is entirely mistaken in so 
thinking, I will refer, as briefly as I can, to the conten- 
tion he has elaborately placed before the Council, to 
show that the charge against the Bill as originally framed 
and introduced, of being a retrograde measure is un- 
founded. So far from being unfounded, this retrograde 
character was not so fully exposed by me when I spoke on 
the second reading as I might have done. The honourable 
member says that the Bill was not retrograde, since it 
followed the Acts of 1865 and 1872 in vesting the full 
executive powers in the Commissioner. But that was 
not why I called it retrograde. I denounced it as 
retrograde, because it deprived the Corporation of the 
^powers of initiation, criticism, and supervision, which it 
possessed and exercised under the Acts of 1872 and 
1878. Under the Act of 1865, the Bench possessed no 
such powers, and the Hon’ble Mr. Cassels in his speech 
in introducing the Bill — I quoted the whole extract 
in my speech on the second reading — said distinctly that 
the Bench were to have no power of initiation, and that 
beyond the power of the purse, the Bench could in no 
way control^, or question the Commissioner except by 
dismissing him by a vote of censure. Now let us see 
, what was done in this respect by the legislation of 1872. 
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n my speech I ventured to describe the constitutional 
ines on which the Municipal administration was carried 
n since the passing of that Act. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Baylor, when I asked him to read the passage itself, 
/as obliged to admit that he could find no fault with 
ny statement of them. The Council will remember that 
took care to say that those lines were perhaps only 
imidly and tentatively indicated in the Act. I also 
:aid that it was doubtful whether they were ‘ fully or 
clearly expressed.’ What I did emphaticlly say, however, 
vas, that such was the way in which the Act was under- 
stood and interpreted in practice for the last fifteen 
/ears, and that the Corporation had ever since been 
jxercising the fullest powers of initiation, criticism, and 
supervision, which powers the Bench did not possess 
ander the Act of 1865. My honourable friend has not 
ventured to dispute this proposition. In fact he has been 
obliged to admit it fully. If this interpretation and 
understanding of the Act of 1872 was wrong, the Act of 
1 878, which was passed to render it permanent, would 
have surely tried to remedy the misapprehension. That 
it attempted to do nothing of the sort cannot but be 
regarded as a ratification of that interpretation and under- 
standing by the legislature. The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor cited 
a number of passages from the speeches of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Tucker on the first and second reading of the Bill of 
1872, to show that the full executive power remained as 
before in the Commissioner, and that the constitutional 
lines were not altered. I was fully aware of those 
passages. They only confirm what I had said, that, at that 
time. Government, very nervous about dangers, as they 
thought, of the doubtful experiment they were launching 
for trial, spoke with a very uncertain and hesitating 
voice. They explained things at one time in one way, 
and at another in another. In fact, they were indicating 
the new departure in a timid and tentative, manner, so 
much so that on the third reading, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Bythell, a most able and accomplished member of the 
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European mercantile community at that time, forcibly 
lieu then attention to it in the following passage: — 
‘ have, however, heard it aj-gueci that we who object to 
the Commissioner being placed in a position that must 
bring him into antagonism with the Town Council are led 
away by a hguie of speech,'' that sec. 42, which says that 
the sole {K)wer and responsibility shall be vested in one 
Commissioner must not be read literally, that the other 
portions of the Act so bind him down that he virtually 
cannot move hand or foot without the sanction of the 


Coi ])oi ation. Well, then, I answer if he really will be, and 
/.S' intended to he, the servant of the Corporation, why annoy'’ 
the public by deluding them into the belief that Govern- 
ment are so distrustful of the Corporation that is to be, 
that they tahe care to render the body' to a great extent 
powerless by placing all the real power in the hands of 
their own nominee ? It was in answer to this challenge 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Rogers made the declaration I 
quoted from his speech on the third reading. I think I 
have now shown that I was strictly' accurate in my ac- 
count of the legislation of JS72, and its practical outcome. 
The Act of 1872 was thus clearly' in advance of that of 
1865 in so far as it permitted the Corporation to claim 
and exercise the powers of initiation, and of criticism and 
supervision over the Commissioner. Now let us turn to 
this Bill as originally introduced, and I will beg the special 
j attention of the Council to section 65, the constitutional 
section, as it originally' stood : — ‘Respective functions of 
the several Municipal authorities: — 65 (1) The respective 
functions of the Corporation, of the Town Council and of , 
any committee appointed under section 41 shall be such 
as are specifically prescribed in or under this Act. (2) 
Except in so far as authority is expressly vested by or 
under this Act in the Corporation, or in the Town 
Council, ‘ or in any such committee as aforesaid, the duty 
of carrying put the provisions of this Act vests exclusively 
in the Commissioner^ Now the authority expressly 
vested in the Corporation by the Bill was the power of 
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sanctioning the budget. But beyond that, all other 
powers, legislative, administrative, executive, or of any 
other sort whatsoever, were thus exclusively vested in 
the Commissioner. Indeed, the honourable framer of 
the Bill, after giving the powm’ of the purse, no doubt, 
to the Corporation, made a present of the whole resi- 
duary authority and jurisdiction of every sort to the 
Commissioner. And it will be observed that for the 
first time since 1865, the section about vesting the 
executive power in the Commissioner disappears. The 
omission is fraught with the most significant results. 
In the Act of 1872, the inclusion of such a clause left 
matters open to the implication that all others, except the 
executive powers vested in the Commissioner, remained 
with the carefully constituted and elective body called 
into existence by the Act. All that was completelj>' 
swept away by the new provision. It was freely admit- 
ted in the Select Committee by the honourable member 
in charge of the Bill, that the constitutional provisions 
were intended to take away from the Corporation all 
powers of initiation, criticism and supervision. Now I 
ask honourable members of the Council if a Bill with 
such provisions did not deprive the Corporation of the 
powers which it had exercised for fifteen years, by the 
quiet but effective device of professing to give useful 
definitions ; if it did not go back to the principles of 
the legislation of 1865, which denied those powers to 
the Bench, and in fact if it was not emphatically and 
distinctly a retrograde measure, worse even than the Act 
of 1865, in so far as the deprivation of the powers was 
more express, pronounced and definite. It seems to me 
that the Bill, as originally framed, cannot escape from 
being deservedly characterized aS retrograde. Then, 
my Lord, I have said that it is not my honourable friend 
Mr. Naylor who is entitled to call himself the consistent 
champion of the integrity of the constitutionill principle 
vesting full executive powers in a sole officer. My Lord, 
speaking for myself and the Corporation, it is we who 
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can claim to be so. In my speech on the second reading 
a tided very briefly to a paper read by me in 1871, 
on the great municipal reform question of the day. If 
I were not afraid of taking up the time of the Council, 
cou show that in that paper I strongly advocated 
at principle, not on account of any special distrust 
with regard to the capacity or powers of the citizens of 
Bombay or of the members of the Corporation, but 
on general principles, applicable to Bombay in common 
with all other cities, as pointed out by such liberal thinkers 
as John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer and others, who 
strongly lay down that executive functions are best 
performed by a single officer, and that there are grave 
dangers in entrusting them to boards or sub-committees, 
as experience has over and over again proved. The 
same principle was steadfastly asserted by the com- 
mittee of the Corporation appointed in 1883. True 
that there was a minute to the report of that committee 
by my friend Mr. Javerilal, concurred in by my friend 
Dr. Peterson, suggesting executive sub-committees. 
That proposal was considered and discussed in the full 
Corporation, and it was almost unanimously rejected. 

It met with the same fate when Government sent the 
draft Bill, as first drawn, to the Corporation. The 
Hon ble Mr. Naylor says that it was not an essential 
feature of the scheme of executive sub-committees 
proposed in it, that the Commissioner should be chair- 
man. I think I can venture to say that it was. I can 
say with some degree of confidence that, as regards 
Mr. Ollivant s idea of it, it was the m^'st 'important 
feature of the scheme. The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor says 
the Corporation rejected it without assigning any reason. 

But he is mistaken, ^n the last paragraph of the letter 
I addressed to Government on behalf of the Corporation, 
it is to this scheme they refer when they say : — ‘ Tliat 
they find «the new Municipal Bill is drawn on lines 
widely divergent from those recommended by the Corpo- 
ration in their letter No. 1013 of 10th October, 1881. 
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The Corporation still consider that the principles on 
which they proceeded in making the recommendations 
contained therein were sound in theory and cautiously 
founded on the results of their working ever since the 
formation of. the present Municipal constitution.’ In 
their letters to Government on this Bill, the Corporation 
have steadfastly adhered to their mature and well 
considered opinion on this point. So that,- ! repeat that 
it was with the most unqualified surprise that I heard 
my honourable friend Mr. Naylor enter into an elaborate 
argument, to show that my amendment, which I consi- 
dered to be of a most harmless and innocent character, 
was really intended to transfer executive functions and 
powers from the Commissioner to the Corporation. I 
have shown that the acting Advocate-General, Mr. 
Macpherson, and even Mr. Naylor for a short time, 
considered it only as a question of different ways of doing 
the same thing. And that, I again say, it really is. It 
is true that we have now come to those portions of the 
Bill, which deal largely with executive functions. But 
the various parts are prefaced by sections which, so to 
say, are headings taken from the different parts of 
section 62, which lays down what functions it is incumbent 
upon the Corporation to perform. Now look at section 
219 as it stands. He (the Commissioner) shall 'construct 
such new drains as he shall from time to time deem 
necessary.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor : — You are overlooking the 
amendment made by the Select Committee. 

. The Hon’ble'Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta : — How ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor : — ‘-He ’ has been struck out 
and ‘be’ has been substituted for ‘deem.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta: — I am glad you 
have pointed that out. But to revert to my argument, 
clause (a) of section 62 refers to the ‘ construction, main- 
tenance, and- cleansing of drains and drainage works and 
of public latrines, urinals and similar conveniences.’ If 
the use of the words ‘ construction, maintenancp^ya. 
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cicansint*' in tliiii clause tio not signify that they are 
executive functions, why shouiii the same words do so in 
section 'JH) .•* I say they would not, equally in the one 
case as in the other. Section 219 would have to be 
iiUerpreteil in the light of section h'5, and with the word 
Corpor.ation in it, ecjually in' section f>2, would mean that 
the administrative part of the function would he with the 
Curpor.itioj), the executive witli the Commissioner. It 
woultl thus he in harmony with the constitutional scheme 
now .acceptetl In’ the Council. The Hon'hle .Mr. Naylor 
seelis tf) effect the same object by a circuitous phraseo- 
logy : — ‘ The Commissioner when generally or specially 
authorized bj* the Corporation in such behalf.’ I believe 
the simpler way of drafting the section is the one 
suggested by me, and it is this point, and no other, which 
I have brouglit before the Council for discussion by my 
amendment. 


Oil the Ihint rcijilinil. 

Your lixcellency, — 1 shall vote cordially for the 
passing of this Bill into law, I entirely concur in all 
that has been said by my honourable friend Mr. Telang 
as to the character of the Bill as a whole. The detailed 
discussion in Council, in which the desire of your 
Excellency and the members of your Excellencys 
)Government has been so conspicuous to give the most 
patient and careful consideration to suggestions and 
proposals from all quarters, has left me but one disap- 
pointment of any severity with regard to any important 
matter. But it is well to remember that no practical 
legislation in a matter of such complexity can ever be 
perfect, from a special vor individual point of view. 
to the general result we must look to guide us in giving 
or withholding our acceptance. Looking at it this way> 

I cannot but regard this Bill as substantially in confer 
mity with the views and opinions of the Corporation as 
representing the city, contained in the various repiese'n 
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tations sent by them to Government since 1883. It is 
drawn on sound practical principles — sound in theory 
and tested by long experience. It has carefully steered 
clear of two pitfalls. On the one hand, it, has avoided 
the .blunder of making the Commissioner more than the 
executive officer of the supfeme administrative body — 
the Corporation. On the other, it has not succumbed 
to the temptation of abolishing the Commissioner in 
favpur of Executive Committees or Councils or of 
changing the mode of his appointment. The Corpora- 
tion have always viewed with great alarm the prospect 
of either course being adopted ; they have always firmly 
resisted all endeavours to seduce them to give their 
approval to either. I should like to add one word more 
before this Bill is finally launched on its new career. I 
believe it is an eminently workable and practical measure. 
But it will be in the future as in the past. The prospect 
of its success will not be simply in its own excellence. 
Whether it be perfect, or whether it be faulty in some 
respects, its success will in a great measure depend upon 
its being worked in that combined spirit of enlightened 
zeal and public spirit and of sound practical common 
sense, which has distinguished the conduct of Municipal 
affairs in this city for the last fifteen years. Worked 
in that spirit, as I feel confident it will be, this Bill is 
well- calculated to add fresh laurels to the Municipal 
fame of this city. 



THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

[The Hon’blc Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the Jolloiving speed 
ill seconding the Resolution on the Public Service question, ivhich tCn. 
moved by Mr. Eardley Norton, at the Fourth Indian National Congress 
held at Allahabad in December 7555.] 


Gentlemen, — I mean to set the best of examples, 
and will put an end to my oratorical existence within 
the period of five minutes allowed by that guillotine. 
(Laughter.) I will take one minute of the five to make 
one observation which has suggested itself to me by 
an incident which took place to-day. Some of you, 
gentlemen, were disposed to be rather angry with the 
gentleman who wished to propose an amendment to the 
first proposition. You will remember the words of 
wisdom which fell from the President (Mr. George 
Yule) in the course of one of the most remarkable 
speeches I have ever heard. (Cheers.) He told us that 
all such agitations passed through three stages — hostility, 
partial acquiescence and misapprehension, and finally 
complete surrender. Now I say we should be glad 
that we find the Rajah Shiva Prasad, who is in the 
Congress to-day, in the second stage of preparation. 



(Cheers and laughter.) His hostility to the Congress 
has ceased ' , and he comes here to-day to do you an act 
-‘of homage by moving an amendment. (Laughter.) That 
act of homage means that he subscribes to the great 
and sacred principles on which this Congress is founded. 
(Cheers.) And I think I shall prove a very safe pi'ophet 


when I say that by the time the next great Congiess 
is held, the Rajah will have reached the last stage ot 
transformation, and thfat is one of complete surreiulu - 
(Laughter and cheers.) Now I pass on to the task whic i 
has been ''entrusted to me, a very difficult task indett 


* For full particulars of Rajali Sliiva Prasad .uul tlic iiicidviu !■ 
reterred to. scc the Report of the Fourth huh. us .N'atiou.d i* 
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when I remember that I was preceded by Mr. Eardley 
Norton, who has placed before you the proposition in his 
charge in one of the most able and eloquent speeches 
that I have ever heard. (Cheers.) I will therefore con- 
fine myself to a few observations on the proposition. It 
is said that we want to enter* the Civil Service of India, 
because the educated classes of this country aspire to 
it. It is said that the admission is demanded for the 
purpose of satisfying what are called the legitimate aspi- 
rations of the educated classes of this country. That 
may be one way of putting the matter. But I would ask 
you to put it on a simpler and broader basis. The reason 
why the Congress is so earnest about securing the equal 
admission of the Natives of this country into the Civil 
Service rests upon a two-fold foundation. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has over and over again pointed out to us 
that the question rests upon economic necessity. It is 
necessary on economic grounds that natives should be 
largely employed in the administration of the country. 
But there is a necessity even greater than that, and that 
is a political necessity. (Cheers.) I say that when the 
time came to settle the principles on which British rule 
in India was to be carried on, it was clearly recognized 
by those sober statesmen who guided the destinies of 
England at that time, that even for Orientals an absolute 
despotism was an impossible creed in practical politics. 
(Cheers.) It was clearly recognized that even the most 
benevolent and most paternal despotism must, if it wants 
to be stable and permanent, place its roots in the 
country in which it carries on that rule ; and this 
principle was soberly, though eloquently, enunciated by 
Lord Macaulay in 1833, when he said that for the sake 
of English honour and English wjsdom, it was absolutely 
imperative that the natives of this country should have 
an equal share in the administration. (Cheers.) I 
would press these two grounds on the Government. I 
would press them on the Secretary of State, and I would 
press them on the people of England, because I am one 
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had been judicially murdered by the King) for help, to 
whom the old nobleman replied r ‘ I had once a son 
whom I could have sent to your assistance. But I have 
not got him now.’ In the same way, in some hour of 
need, India might have to say something similar to 
England. (Cheers.) I entirely recognize all the reason- 
able, and to a certain extent alarming, difficulties which 
have been raised ; but I say that, if you strive to follow a 
really far-sighted policy, you will realize from the lessons 
of history that it can never be wise to emasculate a 
nation. (Cheers.) 


y 



OPENING OF THE NEW ELPHINSTONE 

COLLEGE. 

{The Hon'hle Mi\ Phevozeshah M. Mehta made the Jolloiaing speech on 
the occasion of the opening of the new*biiildings of the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, by his Excellency Loi'd Reay, on Monday, thedth E'ebyuavy,l S89.\ 

Mr. Principal, ladies and gentlemen, — I consider it a 
very great honour that you, Mr. Principal (Dr. Peterson), 
have asked me, as an old Elphinstonian, to tender to H. E. 
the Governor our grateful thanks for his kindness in 
coming here to-day to instal this College in this spacious 
and splendid pile of buildings. (Cheers.) But, my Lord, 
we are not only grateful to you for performing this formal 
ceremony ; there is another and a deeper reason for our 
thankfulness. The cause of education, of what has been 
called literary education, but which I should prefer to call 
by its old-fashioned name of liberal education, of which 
this College is the chief seat in this Presidency, may be 
just now compared to a tenlpest-tost barli in mid-ocean. 

I believe that it is a stout vessel which will weather the 
storm, but still to have so potent and experienced a 
mariner as your Lordship in our midst cannot fail to give 
us an inexpressible sense of relief and security. (Cheers.) 

We have still another cause for thankfulness. It is- 
generally supposed that affection yearns in a peculiar 
manner towards the youngest born, but your kindly and 
sympathetic presence here to-day gives us assurance 
that, dear as is the cause of technical education to your 
Lordship’s heart, your affections are in no way estranged 
from the elder sister (cheers), from that education of 
which this College is the representative, and without 
which the establishment of sound^ technical education in 
the splendid manner in which your Lordship has been 
able to inaugurate it, would have been barely possible. 
(Cheers.) 

It is a matter of infinite gratification to us, my Lord, 
that your presence here to-day entitles us, to add the 
34. 
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name so ;4rcat an educationist and administrator as 
your Lordsiiip, and, if I may be partloned for presuming 
tv) say so, of one whom the people of this Presidency 
have learnt to regard with the most ejitire confidence 
ajul respect (cheers), to the roll of distinguished men 
whose connection with this* College as founders, bene- 
lactors, well-wishers anil sympathi/.ers is remembered 
and cherished by us with honour and respect. (Cheers.) 
.My Lord, that roll is an illustrious one. The memory 
of the statesman from whom this College derives its name 
is reverently ensiirined in our hearts. In these days, 
wheii a great deal is said of tlie perils of education, 

I often |•en)ember a story which is related of him by 
General Briggs as showing of what stout and sturdy 
material Bnglish statesmen are made. ‘Finding in a 
corner of liis tent,’ says General Briggs, ‘a pile of printed 
Mahratta boohs, I ashed him what they were meant for. 
“To educate the natives,” said he, “though it may be 
our higli road bach to Europe.” I said then, 1 wonder 
that you as Governor of Bomb.ay have set it on foot. 
He replied, “we are bound under all circumstances to do 
our duty by them.’” (Cheers.) I t cannot for a moment be 
''gined that the safety of the empire was not a con- 
ation paramount above all others in the mind of this 
,^'ng and sagacious statesman; aff that he meant was 
at the path of duty was the best path for securing the 
'safety of the empire. .And his foresight was just. It is 
true the soldier is abroad, maintaining and preserving 
peace and tranquillity, but the humble schoolmaster is 
also now abroad, transforming the feeling of gratitude for 
this inestimable blessing into a sentiment of earnest, 
devoted and enlightened loyalty. (Cheers.) I will only 
refer to'one other name — that of one to whose great and 
varied accomplishments as scholar, teacher and adminis- 
trator, this College owes so much, I mean Sir A. Grant. 
(Cheers.) I cannot help wishing that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University had come to know of the 
evidence given by Sir A. Grant as to the elfect of educa- 
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t!on »!] ilii.'* Prc-*it!c}icy a? Ica.^t, Ta '.rj{-;crlici:d (d'-.^cn'cta: 
the effect h;r. mjcskcU :'vU|’.L-r0ci.d, Hut ihts;;c wiio have th.c 
vh.ion and ti;c faculty lt» h <d; deeper h.avc <}h:^crvcd, .v; 
Sir Gr.uU j’tnnted nut, tinu vdnc.jti'sn h.t:-; {‘cen ;,itv.v}y 
and -‘r.idu.dlv !'crn;c.itin;i all l/uli.m lihc aith a hirher 
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ihi;. dd rnnipn dncd soil, and 1 ar.!; your Ivscciicncy to ;u:i.cpt 
our iunU'ttclt ti7an*r- io-r your pre .cnee h.crc to-day. 



Mr. OMMANEY AND THE PARSEE PUBLIC 

MEETING.' 

Hon'hle Mr. Plterozcshah Mehta addressed the folloj&titg letter 
to the ‘Advocate oj Jadia,’ and it was printed in the issue of that paper of 
17th August^ 1889.] 

Sir, — As my action with regard to the attack made 
by Mr. Ommaney on the Parsee community has been 
misrepresented by some and misconceived by others, I 
shall thank you to let me have the opportunity of saying 
in your paper a few words in explanation of it. In 
common with all other members of my community I 
fully and strongly share in the feelings of astonishment 
and indignation, created by the reckless aspersions which 
the Inspector-General of Police seems to have gone out 
of his way — almost wantonly and as of malice prepense — 
to cast against it. That the stab was given in the dark, 
and the perpetrator of the offence might have thought 
himself safe from discovery, does not seem to me to 
afford any palliation ; it serves only to aggravate the 
offence. These sentiments are, I think, temperately yet 
forcibly delineated in the letter addressed by Sir Dinshaw 
I'etit to Lord Reay. Nobody more heartily concui^s 
jthan myself in the statement made by Sir Dinshaw in that 

* The action taken by Lord Rea 3 '’’s Government in appointing a 
Commission under Act 37 of 1850, to enquire into charges of corrup- 
tion against a high English official occupying the post of Commissionei’ 
o£ a Division and issuing a Resolution holding them proved, was keenlj’ 
and violently resented in the Anglo-Indian Press. A variety of efforts 
was made to bring Lord Reay’s Government into discredit in con- 
nection with the matter. One of them was to inflame the Parsee com- 
munity and to induce them to give vent in a public meeting of the com- 
munity to their resentment at some remarks made in the Report of 
the Inspector-General of Police appointed to enquire into the charges. 
Many leading*^ members of the community were satisfied with the excul- 
pation given bj' Lord Reay in replj? to a letter addressed to him on the 
subject to Sir Dinshaw iM. Petit. The Bomba}' Anglo-Indian Press, 
however, endeavoured to rouse the community to hold a meeting of 
protest. Hence the following letters. 
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letter, ‘ that the imputation of offering passive or active 
obstruction to the inquiry is not only unfounded and 
undeserved, but that it misrepresents the attitude of the 
community towards the enquiry, as nothing is better 
known than that the Parsee^ community generally was 
foremost in according the fullest and most emphatic 
approval to the action of Government throughout the 
whole of the enquiry, and in cordially appreciating the 
firmness and high sense of duty which were so remarkably 
manifest in undertaking and prosecuting so arduous 
and difficult a task.’ Thus fully participating in the 
resentment felt by the Parsees, the question presented 
itself to me, as I suppose it did to all having the interests 
of the community at heart, as to the best course to 
pursue for the purpose of exposing the misrepresentation, 
and recording a public contradiction of it. To call a 
public meeting for the purpose was one of the courses 
that naturally suggested themselves. But at the very 
outset, it became evident that the incident was going to 
be seized upon and manipulated by those people who had 
so long endeavoured to mislead public opinion, both here 
and in England, about the Crawford enquiry with a 
tenacity of which the persistency was only equalled by 
its unblushing effrontery. An emissary of one of your 
daily contemporaries was busy going about exciting 
public feeling, and stimulating it with promises of support. 
This manoeuvering was calculated to excite alarm in the 
minds of all those who, like me, feel and think very 
strongly about all questions and matters connected with 
the Crawford case. I am not given to indulging in indis- 
criminate panegyric of Government and Government 
measures-; and, if I may make a little confession, I am 
growing verj^ uneasy about ' Lord Reay’s educational 
policy. A confirmed Congresswallah like me is rather 
exposed to the contrary imputation. To my mind, how- 
ever, the action of Government in that case has not yet 
met with the full credit which it so richly deserves. 
No measure of Lord Reay’s administration deserves 
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more iinmiNod iippi'obRtion. non the clouds luissd b\ 
i'^norunt niisrcprcsentution nnd nuilicious culuninv huve 
rolled uv.ay. history will record it to his lastinc* honour 
that Lord* Rony did an invaluable public service by 
pi'oiiinv^ and cxposini^ a lon*^ resrerintj sot e of unexampled 
corrupVtoii. v.'iih a noble rectitude or aim, an unflinching 
detcrmimition of purpose, and a steadfast disregard or 
all prejudice, which are beyond ail praise. Great and 
u.-.-n the services rendered by Sir R. 


valuable h.avc i'cett the 


during which he h-as 


th'ruv rt Umg ju.ilscial career, duiin 
,omc. c.. uct .a.., J _ __ .,,aeavoured to follov 

the eighteen goi'den rules laid down by tHUi-r -.r ^reat judge, 

Sir iMathew Hale, lor his judicial guidance. But tlie~^~ 

judgnient, for I can call his now famous minute by no 

other designation, delivered by him in the Crawford case, 

will add fresh lustre to his fame as an upright and 

independent judge. The other members and officers of 

Government who co-operated in the task also deserve no 

little praise ; and, among them, it should not be forgotten 

even by those who are now loudest in finding fault with 

him, that the Inspector-General of Police had a hea\y 

duty to perform, which he discharged with untiring zeal 

and great ability. Holding these views, it seemed to me 

that it would be a grave blunder to permit ourselves to 

play into the hands of the wire-pullers, who had been so 

^.fcusy in perverting public opinion on this question. A 

great portion of the Anglo-Indian press had behav^ed in 

a manner which can be best described by something I 

read recently about American journalism : * The easy 

flow of magnificent mendacity of the average partisan 

editor in America makes me ashamed every time I open 

a paper.’ Some of them outdid the Bengali journalist 

as he exists in their imagination. Mr. Lee-Warner 

evidently aimed his recent public lecture on Criticism 

against native papers and native critics ; he ought 

seriously to consider whether he might not with advantage 

present it to some of our Anglo-Indian editors. The 

native papers, though on the whole they acquitted 
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themselves judiciously, were somewhat timid in their 
utterances ; most of them gave in to the fashionable cant 
of sympathy with fallen greatness. One of the Parsee 
journals was excessively lukewarm ; the editor of the 
East Goftar was dreadfully weak-kneed about the 
mamlatdars, led away by tte new faith to which he has 
fallen an apostate, of sowing strife and dissension between 
Parsees and the other natives of this country. It is so 
refreshing to read in the last debate in the House of. 
Commons bn this question how Sir George Campbell 
courageously pointed out that this comparatively small 
matter had been allowed to overshadow the great question 
of the conduct of a high administrative officer. The 
unfortunate way in which the question of the indemnity 
to the implicated mamlatdars is treated, is fraught with 
almost irreparable mischief for the future. Corruptio'n 
is not so uncommon as is generally supposed, even 
among English officials. In future, it will be a miracle 
if it is ever exposed. And it must be remembered by 
those who view with horror the existence of mamlatdars 
who have paid for their offices, that without an indemnity, 
freely and broadly given, there would have been perpe- 
tuated a state of things of the same enormity as that 
against which they now declaim, a thousand times worse. 
It, therefore, seemed to me and many others in whose 
judgment Parsees have always reposed great confidence 
that it would be desirable to adopt some way of 
repudiating Mr. Ommaney’s attack without giving a 
handle to those who wished to turn the incident to 
account, by representing that the Parsee community had 
also now pronounced against Government. I am aware 
that those who are in favour of a public demonstration 
urge that in their proceedings they would make it clear 
that they did not mean anything of the sort. But their 
elaborate speeches and explanations in that behalf would 
scarcely be read except by themselves, and the whole 
thing would be misrepresented, exactly as has been 
done over and over again during the •'e -l?l.the 
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enquiry in regard to other matters; and we have seen 
how successfully truth has been obscured arid the 
misrepresentation effective in doing its work. The real 
facts would never reach thousands whom the misrepre- 
sentation would reach. Hence Sir Dinshaw’s letter. I 
may here refer to a misconception of our action which 
has been sedulously propagated. A good deal has been 
said about hole-and-corner meetings and unauthorized 
action. But surely I, or anybody else, was free to 
consult our friends, and act individually as appeared 
best to us, just as Mr. Kabraji of the Rast Goftar, 
Mr. Nanabhoy Chichghar of the Times, Mr. M. M. 
Bhownuggree, and others serving under the leadership 
of Mr. Cursetji De Vitre, whom I have not the honour 
of knowing, were free, acting upon their own judgment, 
to get up a requisition for a public meeting. I may at 
once say here, that I do not agree with those of my 
friends who hold that Mr. De Vitre, being unknown to 
fame, should not have put himself forward as he has 
done. I think he was as free to do so as any other 
member of the community, however humble, who believed 
he was acting in its interests, just as much as I was free 
to do what I did in co-operation with Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
Mr. S. S. Bengali, Mr. Sorabji Framji Patel and others. 

Apart from the above considerations, I have no posi- 
tive objection to holding a public meeting, except that 
it is somewhat like using a ton-hammer to break a nut. 

I still believe that it would have redounded more to the 
honour of the Parsee community, if they had vindicated 
their honour against the attack made on it, by subordi- 
nating their special, or, if I may say so, their personal 
grievance in the presence of a great question affecting 
the public interests of the countiy at large. If they had 
been left to themselves, or if there had been an opportu- 
nity of explaining matters, I think they would have 
adopted such a course, for I may permit myself to say, 
with pardonable pride, that they are generally as 
magnanimous of mind as they are liberal of hand. I 
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do not think that, on clue consideration, they will 
ultimately i»o in lor the gospel of selHshness. which the 
Rast Goftar and its editor are now preaching in the 
excitement of personal and individual grievances, and of 
which their present advocacy of a public meeting, 
directed, 1 am bound to admk, more against the Hindus 
thaji Govi^irnment, is part and parcel. If they had been 
left to themselves, I say. they would have been content 
to accept Lord Reay’s assurances, diplomatic as they 
somewhat sound, but which contain all the vindication 
and re[)aratian that the wounded honour of the Parsecs 
can require for any useful purpose. 

Au’^ust 10. PliEEOX.ESHAB .M. -MhHTA. 
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A RETROSPECT. 

[The folloh'iui; sci-aiui klta- on tin- same subject was printed in the 
^'Advocate of Iinlia” on Aiii^nist 31, 1SS9.'] 

Sir,— Encouraged by the success of my h’rst letter, I 
am induced to give you another long and rambling dis- 
course. on the interesting manifestations of the lively 
effects produced by it, on a variety of people. Malice 
and intemperance have always the knack of overleaping 
themselves, and defeating their own object. This is 
remarlcably exemplified in the attacks made with the 
view of embroiling me with my Parsee brethren, and 
lowering me in their estimation. But these, attacks, 
meant to curse, have onl}' succeeded in blessing, and my 
assailants have been unwittingly led away to extol me 
as the leader of the Parsees, against whom they are only 
now mutinous, because he is getting too dictatorial and 
high-handed. I ma}'' at once say that I have never made 
so absurd a pretension. What little I may have done 
for the community, is in the most inadequate discharge 
of a duty and an obligation, which we are all striving 
more or less to fulfil, according to our capacities and 
opportunities. But there is one thing which, I am 
entitled certainly to claim, and that is, that in whatever 
) 1 have done, I have never been swayed by the craving 
^ for cheap popularity. Perhaps it may not be utterly 
useless to recall to mind the noble words uttered by 
Lord Mansfield on a memorable occasion. ‘ If,’ said 
the great Judge, speaking in the House of Lords, ‘my 
assailant means by popularity the applause bestowed 
by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I have long 
been struggling in that race — to what purpose all-t'iying 
time can alone determine; but if he means that mush- 
room popularity, which is raised without merit, and 
lost without a crime, he is much mistaken. I defy him 
to point out a single action in my life, where the popu- 
larity of the times ever had the smallest influence upon 
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my determination. I thank God I have a more perma- 
nent and more steady rule for my conduct — the dictates 
of my own breast. Those who have foregone that 
adviser and given up their minds to the slavery of every 
popular impulse, I sincerely pjty ; I pity them the more, if 
vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for 
the trumpet of fame.’ These words and sentiments of 
a great actor on a great stage in the drama of life, may 
be, with advantage, taken to heart by humbler men in 
humbler spheres of activity. I am not a little thankful 
to Mr. Kabrajee of the East Goftar for recalling an old 
incident in my career, of which I have some reason to 
be proud, though he has not narrated it accurately, in 
connection with Mr. Crawford and the Municipal reform 
question of 1870. It is perfectly true that in 1870, I 
ventured, in the face of much obloquy, to point out that 
the municipal reformers of that period were guilty of 
unfairness in altogether denying the good work' really done 
by Mr. Crawford, and secondly, in asking only for an 
executive Town Council. In a paper read, and read right 
to the end, at the Framjee Cawasjee Institute, I exposed 
the blunders into which excitement was hurrying them, 
and indicated the real remedy required, viz., a municipal 
constitution composed of a-n elected Corporation, Town 
Council, and a Commissioner. It is perfectly true that I 
was furiously hissed on that occasion ; but everybody has 
now come round to the estimate I then presented of Mr. 
Crawford’s municipal work ; and the municipal constitu- 
tion which I then suggested, is the constitution under 
which the municipal administration of Bombay is the 
theme of universal praise. Mr. Kabrajee says that m 3 ’ 
experience on this occasion showed me the error of 
being true to my own convictions. I cannot understand 
how Mr. Kabrajee should so grievousl}’ err. S^urely he 
knows better than anybod 3 ' else, that I have been hissed 
a second time, and that too not so ver}' long ago. He 
also cannot forget that I underwent the hissing in the 
compan}' of m 3 ’ esteemed friend Principal Wordsworth. 
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\\ c were strivinij to support what we considered the 
just claim f)l Mr. Kahrajec’s son to an university gi’ace. 
\\c were aw.are of the treatment contemplated for iis by 
e.\citccl schoolboys: hut I sluudil never have fori^iven 
myseli tor my cow:irdice, it. 1 had wavered in the slight- 
est degree in persevering with my advocacy, — mistaken 
it may have been, perhaps, but honest, of Mr. Jehanghir 
Kabrajee's cl.aim. N'othing gave me greater pleasure 
than to learn that .Mr. Kabrajee’s son was provided for 
by (lovernment in the Statutory Civil Service. But if 
I was uncharitably disposed to retort to the imputation 
of sordid anil unwoi'thy motives, made by Mr. Kabrajee, 
against nu* estemed frienti Mr. S. S. Bengali and myself, 
in one of the very first articles in the Rust, abusing us 
for our action in the Ommaney affair, how easy it would 
be to do so. I might then point out that what are 
called the honours conferi'ed upon us, have been only 
honours that entailed sacrifice of time, labour and 


money — not that I say so in any grumbling spirit, for 
how little after all it is that you can do to discharge the 
heavy debt you owe to youi* country and your com- 
munity! I might also have pointed out that we have never 
entertained members of Government inveterately hostile 
to all native aspirations ; and I might have wound up by 
^ pointing to the substantial provision secured by Mr. 

/ Kabrajee for his son. But I prefer to look at it in the 
light of justice done to a deserving young man ; and not 
even the fear of losing my popularity, or what Mr. 
Kabrajee considers so terrible, of being hissed by un- 
thinking people, will ever tempt or frighten me out of 
my honest conviction, or daunt me from acknowledging 
it openly, whenever necessary. It was discreditable of 
Mr. Kabrajee to make such an imputation against Mr. 
Bengali ; for myself, well, I will only laugh at it. 

Mr. Kabrajee has next resorted to another device to 
eke out his Lick of argument. I will frankly confess that 
he beats me there completely. He is full of the funny 
jokes and sprightly sallies of the clown, as he is conceived 
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in the modern Gujarati drama ; and when the otherwise 
sedate ,Mr. Kabrajee cuts a caper on the stage with one 
of his side-splitting jokes, I confess I cannot help joining 
heartily in the laughter, though even at my own expense. 
But, alas ! I fear that this jocularity is only assumed. Mr. 
Kabrajee reminds me of the ’great inimitable comic actor 
Toole, in a part in which I remember seeing him years 
ago, touching you with the under-current of pain and 
torture hidden in the heart, while all the while convulsing 
the audience with his outward fantastic contortions of 
assumed merriment and laughter. I know Mr. Kabrajee 
well, and he cannot deceive me. I sp}^ the pathetic 
undercurrent of pain and suffering in his attempts to 
simper and to laugh. I would gladly have spared him 
this, for Mr. Kabrajee is an old friend of mine; and many 
acts of personal kindness have passed between us. But 
an imperative sense of public duty has driven me to 
speak out and expose the apostacy of the editor of the 
Rast Goffar. Those who cherish the memories and 
associations which connect the old Rast Goffar with the 
earliest efforts for progress and reform of all sorts in 
this Presidency, cannot sit quiet while it is prostituted 
to ignoble ends. The gospel of isolation and selKshness 
which Mr, Kabrajee now preaches, in relation to the 
attitude of the Parsee community towards the other 
natives of this country and the Congress, is utterly 
inconsistent with the high and enlightened principles on 
which the paper was founded and carried on so long, by 
that noble band of early reformers, — touched by the very 
first rays of the rising sun of education, — Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Nowrozji Furdoonjee, S. S. Bengali, .4rdcshir 
Framji and others, whose teaching, as wise as it was 
noble, still bears fruit. I have, always lamented that 
Mr. Kabrajee, possessing, as he does, considerable parts 
and no small amount of journalistic aptitude, should no 
have had the advantage of a liberal education ;t-n 
culture in early life. 1 believe it is owing to this the 
defect in his early training, that he is deficient i'i« u 
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firm grasp of principles. So long as he was wise' enough 
to accept them, as handed down to him by the first 
founders of the paper, the risk of going astray was in a 
great measure obviated. But woe to him if he'cut the 
moorings on which he was firmly and safely anchored. 
And this is the misfortune that has now befallen Mr. 
Kabrajee. Misjudging the • real significance of the 
phenomena of individual jealousies and rivalries between 
Parsees and Hindus, and resenting them when affecting 
his own friends, he has failed in perceiving that this is a 
very different thing from hostility between community 
and community. There are individual jealousies and 
rivalries — and sometimes bitter ones too — between 

Englishmen and Scotchmen, but they are none the less 
united as Britons. I don’t deny that there may be, 
that there are, individual jealousies between Parsees and 
Hindus, but none the less therefore have they common 
aims, common aspirations and common interests as' the 
natives of this country, in the presence of an impartial 
ruling authority which can make no difference between 
them on the ground of race or religion. To preach to 
the Parsees a policy of isolation and selfishness is to 
fall a prey to the same short-sightedness and sophistry 
which we have all so often denounced ; Mr. Kabrajee, not 
the least of all when inculcated by people like Mr.' 
Maclean, on behalf of their own people. How often 
,iiave we all pointed out that to ask Englishmen to look 
to their own interests in this country, is not only selfish 
but short-sighted and unwise. To ask the Parsees to 
isolate themselves and their interests from those of the 
other natives of this country is to preach something not 
only equally selfish, but a great deal more short-sighted 
and unwise. In our case, it would be almost a suicidal 
oolicy. Its ultimate effect would be only to reduce us to 
isignifica'iice. We are a power in this Presidency as a 
all but enlightened and enterprising portion of the 
^es of this country, and as such participate in its 

less. Isolated as Parsees, pure and simple, holding 
jokes 
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ourselves aloof from the other natives of the country, 
without common interests, common sympathies, and 
common co-operation, we might still remain an interest- 
ing community, but of no account whatsoever in the 
great march of events moulding the lofty destinies of 
this magnificent land. Mr. Kabrajee affects to pose as 
a true Parsee, and has tried to persuade people, by 
resorting to tricks of misrepresentation which I certainly 
ca'iinot call high-minded, to make me out to be otherwise. 
If he wishes to become a favourite of the Parsees in this 
way, 1 will ask him to remember Dr. Johnson’s definition 
of a favourite : ‘A mean wretch whose whole business 
is hy any means to please.’ But to my mind, a Parsee 
is a truer and a better Parsee, the more he is attached 
to the land which gave him birth, the more he is bound 
in brotherly relation and affection to the children of the 
soil which helped us in our hour of need, which gave us 
kindly hospitality in our exile, and which has given us 
shelter and nourishment for 1,200 years. The new - 
gospel, to which Mr. Kabrajee and those who think with 
him have become proselytes, is a false and lying gospel, 
which can only hope to make its way by addressing 
itself to the lower, selfish, and more ignoble passions and 
sentiments of our nature. But I would ask them to 
ponder well on the one great eternal truth which is 
embodied in the teaching of our great prophet Zoroaster. 
He has taught us that the universe is the scene of an 
eternal and infinite conflict between light and darkness, 
between Hormazd and Ahriman, in which the former is 
slowly but surely prevailing. This great truth is of 
universal application. In the individual, in the communi- 
, fy, the same struggle is in progress. This truth as 
regards the individual is impre.ssively portrayed in a 
little novel, published a short while ago, called Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, which, perhaps is not unknown t9 many of 
your readers. It hinges its plot on the conflict between 
the two sides of a man’s nature, the higher and the 
lo\yer one, embodying each for the time being in a 
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scjxirate and distinct individuality. It is equally so with 
regard to communities. There is a perpetual struggle 
going on between its selfish and ignoble, on the one 
hand, and its higher and nobler tendencies, on the other. 
Mr. Kabrajee’s gospel appeals to the former, I appeal to 
the latter. But I will ask 'him to bear in mind that the 
final victory is for light, for Hormazd, while Ahriman is 
destined to eternal perdition and darkness. The early 
lounders of the Rust had a firm and enlightened grasp of 
this great truth. It is a matter of infinite regret that it 
should now be unloosed from its old moorings, and sent 
whirling and tossing in a sea of inconsistencies gross 
and palpable, and of misrepresentations over and over 
exploded. There will be no joy nor peace for it, till it 
returns to its old haven of safet}'-, till it goes back to its 
old traditions and principles, till it recognizes again the 
fraternity of all the native communities of this country, 
and the immutable bond which joins them together in 
the pursuit of common aims and objects under a common 
Government. 

1 have written all this in no spirit of personal hostility. 
Only an anxious regard for the good name and fame of 
the community has driven me to write. It is so easy to 
slide down, so difficult to mount higher and higher. 
Probably Mr. Kabrajee will fail to see any coherency 
J or relevancy in these rambling thoughts. But then he 
/ must remember what the homely old adage says, ‘‘ None 
are so blind as those who will not see.” 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



ADDRESS AS CHAIRMAN OF THE RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE OF THE FIFTH CONGRESS. 

Pherozeshah M. Mehta delivered the following address as Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee of the Fifth Indian National Congress 
held at Bombay in December IBSQ.] 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, I beg to tender 
to you all, Delegates of the Fifth Indian National 
Congress, a cordial, sincere, and earnest welcome. 
(Cheers.) It would be at all times a high pleasui’e and 
privilege to receive and welcome so many and such 
distinguished gentlemen from all parts of the country. 
But when I remember that, though you may not be the 
chosen of the people by any scientific mode of election, 
you virtually and substantially represent them, their 
wants, wishes, sentiments and aspirations, in all the 
various ways in which representation manifests and 
works itself out in the early stages of its progressive 
development, that pleasure and that privilege are infinitely 
enhanced. (Cheers.) There is, besides, a peculiar zest 
in our welcome of you ; for in welcoming the Congress 
to Bombay, we welcome it back to ‘ its own native 
land.’ (Cheers.) I well remember the day this time 
four years ago, when, anxiously but hopefully, we 
launched the Congress on its enterprise — not of supplant- 
ing the existing rulers of the country, but of supplement- 
ing the endeavours of the best and most sagacious 
among them by proposing modifications and developments 
based on our peculiar and native knowledge and informa- 
tion, and suggested gratefully by that enlightenment 
and education, which is one of the most precious gifts 
bestowed upon us by British rule. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) The young enthusiast, whom we thus started, 
has now come back to us, robust and manly, broadened 
and strengthened, with a record of achievement of which 
we may be justly proud. (Renewed cheering.) Even 
the indirect political gains of the Congress have not 
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may surely be said of them, that though they do some- 
times have something generous to say of the Indians, 
they have never shown the slightest disposition to confer 
upon them any portion of political rights. If the 
Congress has done nothing more than quicken into action 
these political yogis, so long lost in contemplation, it 
will not have laboured in vain. (Hear, hear and cheers.) 
Laden with these and other gains the Congress has now 
come back to us, but not without undergoing trials and 
ordeals, two of which have been of exceptional severity. 
The first tactics employed by our opponents was to create 
disunion and dissension among ourselves. (Cries 
shame.) Well, gentlemen, in a country so vast and 
varied as India, it would be impossible, it would be 
unnatural to expect perfect and absolute unanimity. 
(Hear, hear.) It is no wonder that we have our halt, 
our lame, and our blind, and that they should hobble off 
to what I may call the Indian political cave of Adullam 
at the call of Sir Syed Ahmed and Rajah Shiva Prasad. 
But when two gentlemen, so amiable, so patriotic, so 
anxious to display their loyalt}’’, were united together in 
one party and formed the Anti-Congress United Patriotic 
Association, the same difficulty arose that was described 
by Mr. Bright, from whom I have borrowed my illustra- 
tion, as having arisen in the case of the anti-Reform 
Adullaraites. They were so like the Scotch terrier, who 
was so covered with hair that you could not tell which 
was the head or which was tail of it. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Sir Syed Ahmed pulled vigorously one way, 
Rajah Shiva Prasad as vigorously the other; and they 
so pulled between them the poor popinjay they had set 
up, that it burst, and poured out — to the amazement of a 
few and the amusement of us all — not the real patriotic 
stuff with which it had been announced to be filled, but 
the whitest and the purest sawdust. (Renewed laughter 
and cheers.) The utter collapse of this vaunted Patriotic 
Association has taught our opponents a significant lesson. 
Every blandishment had been employed to lure prince 
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and peasant ; but prince and peasant alike would have 
none of it. It would be difficult to gather a more convin- 
cing, if passive and indirect, proof that the heart of the 
country is with us, and that it understands and appreciates 
the honesty, the loyalty, and the propriety of the move- 
ment. (Cheers.) I should like to say here one word to 
the delegates from Bengal and the N.-W. Provinces, 
lest they should imagine that I have referred to these 
events, which pertain more particularly to their provinces, 
with the object of indirectly boasting of our own immu- 
nity from human frailty. (Cries of '‘No, no.”) Let me at 
once proceed to assure them that we in this Presidency 
have also our halt, our lame, and our blind. We also 
have had our little cave of Adullam. (Laughter and 
cheers.) But I am glad to be able to inform you that 
we have taken the infection very mildly, and that there 
is every hope of a speedy and complete recovery. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Baffled in the attempt to disunite 
us, our opponents had recourse to a measure of extra- 
ordinary virulence. They raised against us a cry as 
terrible as the cry of heresy which was sometimes raised 
in the old days of the Inquisition to crush an obnoxious 
personage, otherwise unimpeachable and invulnerable. 
They raised against us the cry of sedition and disloyalty. 
(Cries of ‘ shame.’) It was a cry well calculated to 
create alarm and uneasiness even among persons other- 
,wise well disposed towards • us. The Congress has, 
/ however, met the charge firmly and boldly (cheers), by a 
steadfast appeal to the authoritative record of our words, 
thoughts and deeds, and to the personalities of the 
members composing it year after year. (Renewed 
cheers.) It was conclusively shown that the charge was 
founded on calumnies, lies and misrepresentations. 
(Renewed cheers.) Then, gentlemen, something like the 
old story of the wolf and the lamb enacted itself. True, 
you may not be disloyal yourselves, said the wolf, 
that does not matter at all ; it is quite enough that your 
threat-grandfathers were, and your great-grand-children 
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might be. The Congress has, however, emerged unscath- 
ed even from this trial. Never was a greater truth 
uttered than that to which our esteemed friend Mr. Caine 
gave utterance, that we of the Congress are more loyal 
than Anglo-Indians themselves. (Loud cheers.) If by 
loyalty is meant a keen solicitude for the safety and 
permanence of the Empire, in which we are firmly 
persuaded, lie implanted the roots of the welfare, the 
prosperity, and the good government of the country, then 
we are certainly more loyal than Anglo-Indians, who do 
not hesitate frequently to subordinate the interests of 
that safety and that permanence to the seductions of 
conquest and vainglory, or to the immediate gains and 
temptations of commercial enterprise. (Hear, hear and 
cheers.) ’ Therefore it is that all our greetings of welcome 
go forth to you, and with a full heart we wish you God- 
speed in your labours. Those labours have for their 
aim and object measures of which the central idea has 
been recently admirably summarised by one of the most 
sober and sagacious of modern politicians. Sir Charles 
Dilke, when he said that the time had now arrived when 
it was neither safe nor expedient to continue to carry on 
the administration of the country at the hand of a secret 
and irresponsible bureaucracy, and that working on 
lines already laid down, a distinct step in advance should 
now be made. The policy of the Congress is thus a 
policy, not seditious or revolutionary, but ‘ conservative 
of the public welfare, strengthening the just authority of 
the British Government, and adding day by day fresh 
lustre and dignity to the Imperial Crown.’ (Loud 
cheers.) I do not know whether we are doomed to 
failure or destined to succeed ; but the blessing which 
rests upon all high and honest endeavours will surely 
rest upon a mission imposed by duty, sanctified by 
patriotism and guided by loyalty. (Cheers.) 

And now, gentlemen, I know you will not allow me 
to conclude without giving utterance to the? deep thank- 
fulness which we feel at the presence among us to-day of 
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0.10 when wo iKivc leaniccl to hail as the Menibe,. for 
lU la m tho^ Lnti.sh House of Commons. (Loud cheers 
am c.-ios ot Chooi's for .Mr. Bradlaugh.") The strength 
and groatnoss of the 1 -ngli.sl, character has been proudly 

sung by one of their moat charming poets in lines with 
which wu arc ianiiliar: — ' 


I’ridc in Uicir port, defiance in tlieir eye, 

I .'CO tile loitis of luinianhind pass bv. 

Lilt it has alua}s seemed to me that English strength 
and gieatness consist in nothing so much as in the lofty 
conception of moral and political duty which illumines 
the lilc and career ot man}' an illustrious Englishman. 
We still moLiin the loss of that gj*eat and good man 
whose heai t was always w'ith us, and whose voice was 


alwa}s laised tor us during many a loiiig and eventful 
year. ihc memory of John Bright is reverently 
enshiined in our hearts. His place wms filled by one 
W'hosc lite has a singular charm for all who prize sober 
simplicity and nobility of character above rank and riches, 
I mean Professor Faw'cett. (Cheers.) The mantle has 
now descended upon Air. Bradlaugh, (Renew'ed cries of 
“Cheers for Air. Bradlaugh.”) We sincerely and unaffec- 
tedly joined in the general gi-ief at his recent illness, not 
out of selfish fears of losing our chosen champion, but 
out of that simple feeling of sorrow which all men feel 
when peril threatens a life devoted to high and unselfish 
ends. I know I am not employing the language of 
when I say that our hearts are unutterably 
stirred within us at his presence among us to-day, 
restored to health and usefulness. (Cheers.) With no 
particular thoughts of the Congress in our minds, let us 
wish him that simple welcome which is in all our hearts 
and the hearts of people all over the country. And 
having now delivered to you my message of welcome, I 
invite you to proceed to elect your President. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 



SPEECH ON LORD REAY. 

[A Public Meeting was held in the Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednes- 
day, the 9th April, 1890, for the purpose of arranging to raise a suitable 
memorial to commemorate the distinguished services of his Excellency the 
Right Honourable Donald fames Mackay, Lord Reay, LL, D., G.C.I.B., 
as Governor of Bombay. Mr. Biidruddin Tyabji moved the following _ 
resolution : — 'That this meetings representingMhe various communities 
of Western India desires to place on record the deep sense of gratitude 
entertained by them for the eminent services to this Presidency rendered 
by his Excellency Lord Reay, G.C.I.E., LL.D., during his term of 
office as Governor of Bombay'. Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the 
following speech in seconding the resolution.} 

It was with very great pleasure that he seconded 
the resolution which his friend Mr. Budruddin Tyabji 
had placed before them with such ability and eloquence. 
Some of them would remember an interesting ceremony 
that was performed sometime ago at the Victoria 
Technical Institute when the late popular and esteemed 
Commander-in-Chief, H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
(loud applause) unveiled a portrait of Lord Reay. 
The portrait was taken of his Lordship before he came 
out to India and bearing in mind the sad havoc which 
this much abused climate was supposed to work on 
European constitutions in spite of lawn -tennis and the 
hills, it was fully anticipated that it would reveal a 
stronger, healthier, and brighter Loi’d Reay. But to the 
amazement of the audience the portrait, when unveiled, 
disclose’d an entirely contrary state of things. (Laughter.) 

It was the overworked Lord Reay of their acquaintance 
who turned out to be robuster and more cheerful than 
the Scottish Chief of ‘ brown heath and shaggy woods.’ 
An uneasy doubt arose in the minds of all present 
as to whether his Excellency had not been a fraud 
(laughter), and a gaze of stern enquiry was fixed on him 
as he rose to reply. But the doubt was soon dispelled . 
and it was found that there was a complete and satis- 
factory explanation. Never mind the climate, there was 
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no tonic more bracing and health-giving than that of 
hard, honest, conscientious work. (Applause.) He 
thought he could venture to say that neither malice nor 
prejudice had been able to deny that throughout the 
whole period of his office. Lord Reay had brbught to 
bear upon the discharge of its functions an untiring 
assiduity, a conscientious care and a devotion to duty 
which had been equalled by few and surpassed by none 
of his predecessors. (Loud applause.) And if they 
realized to themselves how arduous and various had 
become the administration of a Presidency like this, 
even when surrounded by the most accomplished coun- 
cillors, they would acknowledge that this merit, even by 
itself, was no small title to their respect and gratitude. 
(Applause.) But the physical change in his Lordship 
to which he had alluded seemed to him to correspond 
perceptibly to a development of his moral capacity as 
ruler and Governor. When Lord Reay came out, it was 
true a high reputation preceded him. Still there were 
people who insinuated their fears that he might prove 
a doctrinaire, which was a nickname sometimes given to 
people who possessed a firm grasp of principles and 
the courage of their convictions, by those who possess- 
ed neither. Well, Lord Reay’s term of office was now 
over, and he thought he carried their verdict with him 
when he said that he had proved himself a sober and 
/practical administrator and a wise, cautious, and sympa- 
thetic statesman. (Loud applause.) He had not rushed 
into sudden changes or violent reforms ; he had borne in 
mind that, as a practical administrator, it was necessary 
to preserve a certain continuity of policy if the Adminis- 
tration was not to be dislocated. (Applause.) But 
neither had he forgotten to keep in mind the principles 
of justice, liberality '‘and righteousness on which the 
declared policy of the crown in this country was, to its 
eternal honour, now irrevocably, as it had been deliberately 
based. He had not startled or alarmed their English 
friends by attempting to give them representative institu- 
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fcions though he (the speaker) was bound to sfiy that he 
knew of nobody who had asked for them in this or 
in any other Presidency, no, not even the Congress. 
(Applause and laughter.) But neither had he shown the 
slightest sympathy for the policy which was once so 
admirably described by Mr. I^right as of those who held 
that, having won India by breaking al> the Ten Command- 
ments, it was now too late to attempt to govern it on. 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount.. Then Lord 
Reay had possessed another trait, invaluable in a ruler 
of men. The sympathetic character and robustness of 
his policy had been conspicuously manifest in his desire 
to understand the real wants, wishes, and sentiments- 
of the people and in the courage with which he had invited 
and welcomed knowledge, information and criticism from- 
all quarters. (Loud applause.) While thus calmly and 
judiciously administering the affairs of the Presidency, 
Lord Reay was not lacking in firmness where firmness 
was required. He never faltered nor wavered when mis-^ 
conduct and corruption had to be exposed and eradicated. 
(Applause.) He (the speaker) thought it would yet come 
to be universally acknowledged that his action in such 
matters had not only been in the interests of the purity of 
the Administration and of the public welfare, but also 
in the best interests of the honour and prestige of the 
services of which England was justly proud and of the 
English name. (Loud applause.) He would not tire 
their patience by referring to the innumerable works 
of public charity and utility which owed their existence- 
to the judicious manner in which Lord Reay had known 
to mingle Government aid with private liberality. They 
might say with just pride that the stream of charity 
in Bombay went on like the brook for ever. But never- 
in her maddest days, not even during the times of the 
share-mania, when colossal fortunes were supposed to> 
spring up like mushrooms, had Bombay founded so 
many and such useful institutions as had been the case 
in these sober days under the svise counsel, direction and 
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encouragement of Lord Reay. (Loud applause.) They 
would serve as perpetual memorials of the eminently 
beneficent and philanthropic character of his administra- 
tion. He might not be able to boast that he found 
Bombay of stone, and left it of marble. But he could 
ceitaiidy say that he found Bombay proud of her archi- 
tectural buildings, he left it proud of her hospitals, her 
laboratories and her asylums. (Applause.) There was 
another topic to which he would ash their indulgence, 
to allow him to refer especially as it involved a sort of 
personal explanation. It was imagined that he and some 
others who thought with him had been jealous of the 
favour shown by Lord Reay to the cause of technical 
education. So far from that being the case, he was glad 
to have this opportunity of saying publicly that the 
greatest credit was due to his Lordship for the vigorous 
way in which he had promoted technical education 
in this Presidency, and the establishment of the Victoria 
Technical Institute would always remain a monument 
of his sagacity in putting the industrial progress and 
welfare of the Presidency on a sound and permanent 
footing. (Loud applause.) But having said this much, 
he (Mr. Mehta) would honestly own to a disappoint- 
ment with regard to one side of Lord Reay’s educational 
policy. In the memorable address he delivered last year 
at the University, Convocation some of them would per- 
^/haps remember a noble passage in which he told them 
that the spread of secondary and higher education had 
no fears for him ; but he proceeded to point out that 
that education must be of a real and efficient character. 
Now he would ash an honourable member of Council 
whom they were glad to see amonst them that’’ day — he 
would ask Sir. R. West,, who to his other accomplishments 
added that of being an eminent educationist, if anything 
had been <done to remove the grave defects in the equip- 
ment of the high schools and colleges which he laid bear 
before the Education Commission. Till that was done 
he emphatically said that it was much too premature 
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and disastrous to talk of transferring them to private 
enterprise. Important as was the cause of primary 
education, important as was the cause of industrial 
training, the cause of higher and secondary education 
in this country was of still more paramount importance 
both from a political and economic point of view. 
(Applause.) His grievance against Lord Reay was, not 
that he had done too much for technical education, 
but it was that he had not done enough for liberal 
education. And now having unburdened himself of his 
one grievance against his Lordship he would not detain 
them further. Enough had been said to show that he 
had administered the affairs of this Presidency with 
ability and wisdom. And if to win the confidence, respect, 
affection and admiration of the people over whom he 
ruled, was a test of success, then he had been also 
eminently successful in doing so. For that was a sure 
way to promote the loyalty and contentment of the people 
and thus to broaden and strengthen the foundation on 
which the safety and permanence of the empire might 
most surely last. (Loud and continued applause.) 
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r^,\nn-:.s and Gi-.ntli-mh.n, — I beg to tender to you my 
most sincere tlianks lor tlie honour you have done me iir 
calling me tt) preside over your deliberations this year. 
I cannot imagine a greater lionour for a native of this 


country than to be elected, by your free and spontaneous 
sulfrages, President of an assembly which is now one of 
the recognized institutions of the country — an unconven- 
tional Convention of the Empire which, we may say' 
without undue ostentation, has already earned a place in 
history, — not less surely, let us trust, than the famous 
St. Andrew’s Dinners of this city, — as marking an epoch- 
in the march of events moulding the lofty destinies of 
this magniliceiit land. In speaking of myself as a native 
of this country, I am not unaware that inci'edible as it 
may seem, Parsis have been both called, and invited 
and allured to call themselves foreigners. If twelve 
centuries, however, entitle Angles and Saxons, and 
Normans and Danes, to call themselves natives of 
England, if a lesser period entitles the Indian Mahome- 
dans to call themselves natives of India, surely we are 
, ^ born children of the soil, in which our lot has been cast 
for a period of over thirteen centuries, and where, ever 
since the advent of the British power, we have lived and 
worked, with our Hindu and 'Mahomedan neighbours, 
for common aims, common aspirations, and common 
interests. To my mind, a Parsi is a better and truer 
Parsi, as a 'Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and trlier 
Mahomedan or Hindu, the more he is attached to the 
land which gave him birth, the more he is bound in bro- 
therly relations and affection to all the children of the 
soil, the more he recognizes the fraternity of all the 
native communities of the country, and the immutable 
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3ond which binds them together in the pursuit of common 
lims and objects under a common Government. Is it 
jossible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, 
:rue Parsi that he is, is anything but an Indian, living 
ind working all his life for i\ll India, with the true and 
tender loyalty of a son ? Can any one doubt, if I may be 
:illowed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan was greater and nobler when he was devoting the 
great energies and talents with which he is endowed, — 
if for the benefit of Mahomedans in particular, — for the 
benefit of all Indians in general, than when, as of late, 
he was preaching a gospel of selfishness and isolation ? 
The birthright, therefore, gentlemen, which the Parsis 
thus possess of so indefeasible and glorious a character, 
they have refused and will always refuse to sell for any 
mess of pottage, however fragrant and tempting. (Loud 
cheers.) More especially, therefore, as an Indian it is 
that I return to you my grateful thanks for the honour 
you have done me. 

I have ventured, gentlemen, to ascribe to the Congress 
the credit of making an epoch in Indian political progress. 
A very brief survey of the incidents of the twelve months 
that have elapsed since we last met, will amply justify 
our title to that distinction. In the admirable address 
which was delivered by my predecessor in this chair at 
Allahabad, Mr. Yule pointed out that all movements of 
the kind in which we are concerned pass through several 
phases as they run their course. The first is one of 
ridicule. That is followed, as the movement progresses, 
by one of abuse, which is usually succeeded by partial 
concession, and misapprehension of aims, accompanied by 
warnings against taking big jumps into the unknown. 
The final stage of all is a subst’antial adoption of the 
object of the movement, with some expression of surprise 
that it was not adopted before. Well, gentlemen, we have 
pretty well passed the first two stages. We have survived 
the ridicule, the abuse, and the misrepresentation. We 
have survived the charge of sedition and disloyalty. 
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N\ c Ikivc .survival llic chari,^e of being a microscopic 
niinority. \\o have also survived the charge of being 
guilty of the atrocious crime of being educated, and we 
ha\ec\eii managed to survive the grievous charge of 
being all Ihdjus in disguise. (Laughter and cheers.) 

'bhe iiucstion of our loyaUy is set at rest for ever. In 
the debate on LoitI Ci’oss's India Reform Bill in the 


House ot Lords, Viceroy after Viceroy bore emphatic 
testimony to the loyal and peaceful character of our 
aims and cllorts. Whthin the last few days the voice of 
no less a personage than one of our- former Secretaries of 
State lias confirmed this testimony. Lord R. Churchill 
— it is to no less distinguished a public man that I 
refer — has publicly declared that ‘ he ’ could sincerely 
remarh that no one will rejoice more than himself if the 
deliberations of the Indian National Congress shortly to 
be resumed were to contribute effectually to the progress 
and the welfare of the Indian people.’ Then, gentlemen, 
it is made clear that we have not learnt the lessons of 
history so badly, as to demand the introduction of 
the full-blown representative institutions which in Eng- 
land have been the growth of centuries. It is made clear 
that we have not asked for even such a modicum as was 
enjoyed by the English people even before the time of 
Simon dc Alontfort, more than five centuries ago, nay, 
,that wc have not asked even for representative institu- 
/ tions of a governing or ruling character at all. Indeed, 
so far as this historical argument is concerned, we have 
not alone proved that we have not been guilty of dis- 
regarding it, but we have been successful in turning the 
tables upon our adversaries. We have shown that it is 
they who defy the lessons of history and experience when 
they talk of waiting to.make a beginning, till the masses 
of the people are fully equipped with all the virtues and 
all the qualifications which adorn the citizens of Utopia, 
in fact, till a millennium has set in, when we should 
hardly require such institutions at all. We have shown 
that people who indulge in such vain talk have never 
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understood the laws of human progress, whicli, after all, 
is a scries of experiments, in which men and institutions 
re-act upon each other for their mutual improvement 
and perfection. We have also proved that, in spite of 
our education, and even with our racial and religious 
diflerenccs, the microscopic minority can far better and 
far more intuitively represent the needs and the aspira- 
tions of their own counttymen than the still more micros- 
copic minority of the omniscient district officers, 
whose colloquial knowledge of the Indian languages 
seldom rises above the knowledge of English possessed, 
for instance, by French waiters at Paris Hotels which 
proudly blazon forth the legend — ‘ Ici on parle Anglais’ ; 
and whose knowledge of native domestic and social life 
and ways and habits of thought seldom extends bcj'ond a 
familiarity with flattering expressions of the Saheb’sgreat- 
ness and paternal care, sometimes inspired by courtesy 
and sometimes by interest. An amusing story was 
related to me of a little incident that occurred only the 
other day which is not without instruction as illusti'ating 
the amount of knowledge possessed by Anglo-Indians of 
the people among whom they have moved forycai’s. The 
wife of a member of Parliament, who has come out on a 
visit to India this year — herself as distinguished as her 
husband for her kindly sympathy in Indian welfare — was 
sitting at dinner next to a learned member of my profes- 
sion, who, in the course of conversation, grew humorous 
and sarcastic by turns, in the fashion of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, on the ridiculous and outrageous pretensions of 
globe-trotters to know the country and its people better 
than Anglo-Indians who had lived in it for years. He was 
rattling away, well satisfied with himself and the impres-. 
sion he thought he was producing on the lady, when with 
the sweetest of smiles, she gently asked him how long he 
had been himself in India. Fifteen years — morq, or less 

—was the' answer. I suppose you know well Mr. , 

laming a gentleman whose recent elevation to the Bench 
f one of our High Courts was received everywhere- 
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‘ our r:-.^.h: to the designation o: a 

.vatioaai L'cdy hasceer: vindicated. It is so admirably 

in .in article v. hich appeared in a Conservative 

*..e .\u::ij:u:l trom the pen of a Consen/ative, 
"i-o, ho. .ever, spealis rro.ni the fulness of inilaizte knov;- 
leugc. w.na^ I cannot resist the te.niptation of borrovv- 
i.^.g .ro.ni it. * i ne supposed rivrJry,' says the writer, 
ue^^v. ee.n fdussulnians and Hindus is a convenient decoy 
to distract atte.ntio.n and to defer the day of reform. I 
do not vvis.n to athrni that there is no antagonism between 
Lite aenere.nts o: the two faiths, but I do most positively 
assert t.nat the antagonism has been grossly eitaggerated. 
Hver^f municipal i.niprovement and charitable work finds 
members o: tne two faiths working together and sub- 
scriDing tunas to carry it out. Every political paper in 
the countiy nnJs supporters from believers in both 
creeds. Just the same is witnessed in the proceedings 
or the Congress. The members of the Congress meet 
together as men, on the common basis of nationality, 
being citizens of one country, subjects of one power, 
amenable to one code of laws, taiced by one authority, 
inriuenced for weal or woe by one system of administra- 
tion, urged by like impulses to secure like rights and to 
be rellev'ed or like burdens. If these are not sufficient 
causes to weld a people together into one' common alli- 
ance of nationality, it is difficult to conceive what would 
be sufficient. It is for this reason the organization has 
been called the Indian National Congress ; not because, 
as many besides Mr. Keane hav'e assumed, that it claims 
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a non-existent unity of race, but because it deals with 
rights and interests which are national in oharacter, and 
matters in which all the inhabitants of the Indian penin- 
sula are equally concerned.’ 

I think we may take it, geptlemen, that we have pass- 
ed through the first two stages, and that the loyalty, the 
moderation, the propriety, and the constitutional and 
national character of our mission are now established 
beyond a doubt. But, however arduous and however 
provoking some of the experiences of the trial through 
which we have passed, they should not leave any trace of 
bitterness behind. For, let us not imagine that they were 
devoid of chastening and beneficial effects upon our- 
selves. Let us frankly acknowledge that they also must 
have had their share in contributing to add clearness to 
our thoughts, sobriety to our methods, and moderation 
to our proposals. If I might use a proscribed, but not 
unscriptural, phrase we must give even the devil his due. 
(Laughter.) 

It is on the third stage — the era of achievement — that ‘ 
,ve have now entered. It is true that a majority of the 
Congress proposals do not still seem to have made much 
leadway. Even as regards the pi’oposal to separate the 
Executive and the Judicial functions, lauded by Lord 
Dufferin ‘ as a counsel of perfection to which .the Gov- 
ernment were ready to subscribe,’ Government are yet. 
so absorbed in admiration of it that they have not re-' 
covered themselves sufficient to action. Thei’e is, how- 
ever, no reason to despair. It was once proved upon 
sworn testimony in the Bombay High Court, before the 
late Chief Justice Sir M. Westropp that a woman re- 
quired 22 months for parturition in the air of the pro- 
vince of Kathiawar. It is not impossible, gentlemen, 
that the air of Simla may similarly necessitate a more 
than ordinarily long period of gestation to perfect even 
counsels of perfection ; and therefore we must possess 
our souls in more than ordinary patience, lest anvL.preci- 
• pitate pressure might occasion a miscarr ' ^^NterJ 
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effort^ t';- complete success has .AftenJoii cor 
\Z\r-: ■■‘-'g^'-ds the duty on silvecphue. The 

. lai cause is also safe in the custody of that redouht- 
ablc Chamfuon. of whose formidable prowess you can 
01 m some idea, when you remember that it w.as he who 
so completely put to rout .Mr. Goschens Compensation 
c ausLi,, t it> a matter of no small congratulation to us 
o welcome Air. Caine as one of our own delegates. He 
first came out to this counny with a free and open mind 
on the Congress question ; with that fearless independ- 
ence which characterizes him, and which always when I 
see him recalls to my mind those famous lines of Burns 
The man of independent mind is king of men for a’ 
that’ — , he went for his education to Aligarh. Thanks 
to Air. Ih, Beck and Sir Syed Ahmad, he has come to 
us, not only a staunch Congressman in principles, but 
as one of the Indian Political Agency, he has thrown 
his indomitable energy and his high-souled advocacy 
into active support of the movement. Air. Caind can 
truly boast that, if he has not succeeded in extorting 
from Air. Pritchard and all the most zealous .Abkari 
officers the confession that the^^ are Bacchus and his 
crew in disguise, they dare not, at least, throw off their 
masks, while his watchful eye is upon them, but must 
continue to do penance in the assumed garb of uncom- 
, fortable and uncongenial principles. Leaving Christian 
' to continue his combat with ApoIIyon, it is when we 
come to the central proposal of the Congress regarding 
the Legislative Councils, for the purpose of expandi.ng 
and putting life in them, that we can congratulate our- 
selves on being on the verge of an important step- Alany 
have been the circumstances, and many the forces and 
influences, that have contributed to this result. First 
and foremost among them is the circumstance th.tr. 
without legal votes and legal qualincatlo.ns, we imve 
had the good fortune to. become possessed of a member 
of our own in Parliament. Do not imagir.c, gentiem.cn. 

:jqat Dadabhai Xaorc>ji or Lalmohan Giiose I;.is .u lengta 
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been returned. But what member, even if we had the 
direct franchise, could have served us as Mr. Bradlaugh 
has done during the last twelve months ? To say that 
the whole country is grateful to him for the untiring 
energy, the indefatigable care, the remarkable ability 
with which he has watched and worked for its best 
interests in that House, where he has achieved so honour- 
‘able a position for himself, can only mostJmperfcctly 
express the depth and extent of the sentiments that are 
felt for him throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. His name has literally become a household word. 
He is raising up to himself a memorial in the hearts of 
the people of India, which will reflect more lusti’e on his 
name than titles and orders, and endure longer than 
monuments of brass or marble. (Loud cheers.) 

We have been fortunate indeed in securing the sym- 
pathies of such a champion. No sooner did he return 
to England than he at once proceeded to redeem the 
promise he had made on that behalf, by introducing in 
the House of Commons his India Councils Reform Bill, 
drawn on the lines which were sketched and formulated 
at the last Congress, and with which you are all familiar 
under its justly deserved bxdef designation of the Madras 
Scheme. Two important results were the immediate 
outcome of this step. The scheme which was thus pro- 
pounded was in its nature a tentative measure, so far as 
its details were concerned ; and it at once drew forth 
useful and guiding criticism. In several respects its scope 
was misunderstood, especially as regards its supposed 
sweeping character which might have been avoided, had 
we specified in the Congx’ess skeleton sketch the restric- 
tive limitations hedging the qualifications of the electo- 
rate. The criticisms of men liko Sir W. Hunter and 
Sir R. Garth, for whose thoughtful, sympathetic and 
friendly attitude towards Indian progress we ax’e always 
so deeply grateful, exposed, ho^yever, one de^fect demand- 
ing serious consideration, viz., that the scheme was laid 
on new lines, and had a somewhat theoretical aii’, which 
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been returned. But what member, even if we had the 
direct franchise, could have served us as Mr. Bradlaugh 
has done during the last twelve months ? To say that 
the whole country is grateful to him for the untiring 
energy, the indefatigable care, the remarkable ability 
with which he has watched and worked for its best 
interests in that House, where he has achieved so honour- 
able a position for himself, can only most, imperfectly 
express the depth and extent of the sentiments that are 
felt for him throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. His name has literally become a household word. 
He is raising up to himself a memorial in the hearts of 
the people of India, which will reflect more lustre on his 
name than titles and orders, and endure longer than 
monuments of brass or marble. (Loud cheers.) 

Wc have been fortunate indeed in securing the sym- 
pathies of such a champion. No sooner did he return 
to England than he at once proceeded to redeem the 
promise he had made on that behalf, by introducing in 
the House of Commons his India Councils Reform Bill, 
drawn on the lines which were sketched and formulated 
at the last Congress, and with which you arc all familiar 
under its justly deserved bx’ief designation of the Madras 
Scheme. Two important results wcx*e the immediate 
outcome of this step. The scheme which was thus pro- 
pounded was in its nature a tentative measure, so far as 
its details were concerned ; and it at once drew forth 
useful and guiding criticism. In several I'cspccts its scope 
was misunderstood, especially as regards its supposed 
sweeping character which might have been avoided, had 
we specified in the Congress skeleton sketch the restric- 
tive limitations hedging the qualifications of the electo- 
rate. The criticisms of men lilco Sir W. Hunter and 
Sir R. Garth, for whose thoughtful, sympathetic and 
friendly attitude towards Indian progress we afe always 
so deeply grateful, exposed, however, one deject demand- 
ing serious consideration, vis., that the scheme was laid 
on new lines, and had a somewhat theoretical air, which 
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Englishmen rather fight shy of in practical politics. I 
justice to the scheme, however, it should be said tha 
bir Richard Garth put his finger on a possible, rathe 
than a piobable, result when he thought that it wouh 
enable the Hindus to subnjerge the other Indian com 
niLinitics. Experience has shown that even in a pre- 
ponderating Hindu electorate it does not happen thal 
Hindus only are elected, as so many other, besides racial, 
torces and interests concur in influencing the selection. 
If we may apply the lessons learnt from experience in 
municipal elections, I may mention the remarkable fact 
that in the Town Council or what is now called the 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation, com- 
posed of 12 members, there have been frequently five 
Parsis, three Europeans, two Hindus and two Alahomedans. 
Sir R. Garth’s criticism on this point, however, throws 
out a warning which should not be hastily disregarded. 

But the next result, which the introduction of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s Bill achieved, was gratifying in the highest 
degree. It at once dispelled the fit of profound cogita- 
tion, in which men at the head of Indian affairs are so 
apt to be lost, that they can never spontaneously recover 
from it. Lord Cz'oss’s Indian Councils Bill promptly 
saw the light of day in the House of Lords. It was at 
once the official recognition of the raison-d-Hre of the 
. -Congress, and the first fruits of its labours. In itself, 
however, it was a most halting and unsatisfactory mea- 
sure. In framing it, the Prime Minister and the Indian 
Secretary of State, seem to have been pervaded with a 
conception of the Indian people as a sort of Oliver Twist, 
always asking for more, to whom it would be therefore a 
-piece of prudent policy to begin wdth offering as little as 
possible. The Government Bill may be aptly described 
as a most superb steam-engine in which the necessary 
materialto generate steam was carefully excluded, sub- 
stituting in its place coloured shams to look like it. The 
rights of interpellation and of the discussion of the Bud- 


get were granted, but the living forces of the elective 
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hslimcn ill this couiitrv Th f P'^sence of Eng- 
Salislnn-y as to our ‘■'“‘tncle of Lord 

lions ticcd. however' bring'' nr , 

Mis late chief, Lord UeacLshel I 
n niontorahle occasion dm I n 
tt.cast,retl his phrases or 'his s 

the contrnrxf I ( ^ Sweeping assertions. On 
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Cecil, that the Indian was not only a good Govern- 

r? ;! “'<= conceivable Govern- 

lent tha the population could possibly live under.' On 

the nTl ° ^ S-'o-it English Reform Bill, 

the Duke of W ellington, then the Tory Prime Minister, 

p.oc atined ,„ the same House of Lords that the existing 
, cons itution of the House of Commons was perfect, and 
, that the wit of man eould not a priori have devised any- 
nng so perfect. The declaration was received by the 
Liberals as a sure portent of victory; and the Reform 
Bill was passed within little more than a year after, f 
trust that the Salisbury pronouncement may prove pro- 
phetic in the same way. (Cheers.) 

It is needless to discuss Lord Cross’s perfunctory 
measure any further y even with the amendment which 
Lord xNorthbrook succeeded in getting accepted, it left 
the House of Lords in the same lifeless condition in 
which it ent^?red it. As soon as it reached the House 
of Commons, aMr. Bradlaugh fastened on it at once. It 
was true that he had got there his own Bill, but Mr. 
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Bradlaugh is a master of parliamentary tactics, inferior, 
if to any, only to. Mr. Gladstone. He at once perceived 
that the supreme struggle was to be no more between 
one scheme and another, between territorial electorates 
or local boards, but that every nerve would have to be 
strained and every resource husbanded, to obtain in the 
first place recognition of the elective principle. That 
secured, everything else would follow in its own good 
time. With a masterly comprehension of the situation, 
he placed before the House amendments to the Bill, 
directed to substitute the process of election for that of 
nomination. The Bill and the amendments have how- 
ever all gone the way of the majority, and the session 
closed without the opportunity of discussing them. Pro- 
fiting, however, by the lessons in which the experience 
of the last twelve months was prolific, both without and 
within the walls of Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh has hit 
upon the notable expedient of ploughing with Lord 
Cross’s heifer. He has already introduced a new Bill, 
based on the same lines as Lord Cross’s Bill, but vivify- 
ing it by the affirmation of the principle for which we 
are fighting. That Bill he laid before you for your con- 
sideration. It will be for you to deal with it in your 
wisdom. However you may decide, of one thing I am 
certain, that you will maintain the character for modera- 
tion, sagacity, and practical good sense which you have 
so arduously acquired by your self-sacrificing and noble 
labours during the five years of the existence of the 
Congress. It is not for me to anticipate your verdict. 
But I am sure you will allow me, out of my anxious 
solicitude for the triumph of the cause we have all so 
earnestly at heart, to state the reasons which to my mind 
make so imperatively for the acceptance of the new 
draft, in which I cannot but recognize the statesmanlike 
craft and thorough knowledge of the shifting phases of 
English politics which Mr. Bradlaugh so eminently pos- 
sesses, and which, as we all earnestly pray, promises to 
place him at no distant date in the front ranks of politi- 



^i’K’;ciiI:s AM) WKiriNcs di- .mk. .mhiita. 


HI oliu'o. ;ts lie alfontly ij; in the front ranks of 
liK'.M) Hill 111 oihee. i he ohi draft, admirably devised in 
M>na' rer.pccl;;,- v, ith many virtues, and a few faults, — 
has not proved con|.;enial to the I'liu^lish political mind, 
averse to new departures, and looldno askance at theore- 
tieal air; oi perteciioii. The new Hill has, on the other 
Imiui. ;dl the elements of success in its favour. Its most 


sird.!n;>t merit is that it ttatiiers rouml it the cautious, the 
c.!j\‘ud!y weiipied, aiul responsible opinions of some of 
tile best \ iceroys we have ever had. Lord Northbrook 


h.is [iroiunmced in favour of a properly safe-guarded 
applie.uion of some mode of election. The righteous 
synip. nines of tlie .Martjuis of Ripon arc as warmly with 
us as ever, aiul his great authority weighs on the same 
side. Still more valuable, as coming from a \'iccroy who 
left ludy the other day, is the measured and calculated 
ajiproval which Loial I.)urferin has recorded in a dispatch, 
in referring to which 1 hope I am not malting myself 
liable to the terrors of tiie Ofh'cial Secrets Act. In 


mentioning Lord IJuiVerin, I will frankly say that we 
liave not sufticienlly recognised flic great debt of gi’nti- 
tiule which we owe to him in this respect, partly, I 
believe, through ignorance, and partly through misappre- 
ciation of the course he adopted, to neutralizie opposition 
against the measures he recommended. An unrivalled 
i diplomatist. Ids wary statesmanship was apt to assume 
the hues of the craft of which he is so accomplished a 
master. He sought an occasion when he could launch 
his proposals without provoking disagreement, endeavour- 
ing rather to conciliate it. The epoch-making St. 
Andrews Dinner of ISSS offered him the needful oppor- 
tunity. He knew Scotchmen, and their matter-of-fact 
character, so inimitably delineated by Charles Lamb. 
He knew, as that charming essayist tells us, that ‘ sur- 
mises, guesses, misgivings, half intuitions, partial illunn- 
nations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions had no place 
in their brain or vocabulary.’ He drew before Ins hosts 
a vivid and alarming picture of imaginary Congress- pro- 
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posals — of ‘ an ideal authoritatively suggested of the 
creation of a representative body or bodies, in which the 
official element shall be in a minoritj^, who shall have 
what is called the power of the purse, and who, through 
this instrumentality, shall be able to bring the British 
executive into subjection to their will.’ But while his 
excited and valiant hosts rushed off, crying Scotchmen 
to the rescue, to tilt at windmills, he quietly threw in a 
sympathetic recognition of our just and legitimate as- 
pirations, and proceeded to record a minute in which he 
substantially backed up the veritable Congress proposals. 
In this dispatch Lord Dufferin has briefly described his 
scheme as a plan for the enlargement of the Provincial 
Councils, for the enhancement of their status, the multi- 
plication of their functions, the partial introduction into 
them of the elective principle, and the liberalization of 
their general character as political institutions. At this 
year’s St. Andrews dinner, Sir Charles Elliott eulogized 
Lord Dufferin’s speech as epoch-making and fixing the 
bounds and limits of our demands — ‘ so far and no fur- 
ther.’ We are quite content to go as far; we have never 
asked to go very much further. We may therefore fairly 
infer from Sir Charles Elliott’s speech that he is in accord 
and sympathy with the main underlying principles of 
Lord Dufferin’s scheme, and we can therefore congratu- 
late the people of Bengal on their good fortune in pos- 
sessing a ruler whom we can justly claim to be a true 
Congresswallah at heart. ('Laughter and cries of Oh! Oh!) 

I will not speculate without official sanction on the 
views of the present Viceroy. But I may permit myself 
to remind you that it was to Henry Marquis of Lans- 
downe that Macaulay dedicated those speeches, in one 
of which, dipping far into the future, he spoke about the 
future Government of India in that noble passage with 
which we are all familiar : ‘ The destinies of qur Indian 

Empire are covered with thick darkness. • It is difficult 
to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a state 
which resembles no other in history, and which forms 

39 
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■nay c.vpand under our system till ft f 
system ; that by «ood mv^,. ^ outgrown that 

subjects into a canacitv f “ay educate our 

having become instimcted if ‘''at 

■"ay in some future age dennfd' p 

Whether such n Ho mi European institutions. 

■■ever will ! ' tlffft" "“t- «■'' 

oomes, it will be .f ““ “■■ "etard it. Whenever it 

To have fl::" a t‘r:f ‘ ‘'"‘“'T. 

have made it «■“' 

viWes tf ei ” of ell the pri- 

0 n o, „ T '“d ' ‘•> to gto-y 

saw f d- r '™ ‘’‘■•y "'''toh ■^iacaulay fore- 

thrim ifr’ f vision, is now breaking on 

tfol r ‘^‘*'•"8 0" the drama witich 

ffte ta H " to glory. Let us earnestly 

tfft , r '"‘“trious bearer of the great his- 

tone name of Lansdowne, ,vho, by a wonderful order- 

g events, has now come to rule over us, may watch 
the glowtng streaks of light with generous sympathy, 
and may preside over the march of events with timely 
and provident statesmanship. (Loud cheers.) 

1 ■ h*® y“8hty consensus of the best viceregal opinion 
/wnch I have placed before you, in favour of the princi- 

P e of the new draft, we may expect to be backed up by 
the potent voice of that Grand Old Man whom we rever- 
ence not only as the greatest parliamentary leader of 
modern times, but as the individual embodiment of the 
In'ghest conception of moral and political duty which Eng- 
lish statesmanship has reached in the nineteenth century. 

You are aware that Mr. Bradiaugh has recently declared 
that he was authorized to say that the course pursued by 
him in reference to the Government Bill, in endeavoui*- 
ing to obtain a recognition of the elective' principle, 


e> 

was 


Lu uuLcuu rt ictiugiluiuii or cnc elective principle, 
approved by Mr. Gladstone, who intended to have 
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supported him by speech. It would require considci-a- 
tioiis of overpowering force indeed to persuade us to 
any course by whicii we migfit run the risk of losing 
such an almost certain pledge of ultimate victory. 
(Cheers.) 

Anotlier potent factor has come into existence within 
this year, which is calculated to help us materially — if 
we coniine our elibrts to the simple issue of election 
versus nomination — in the force of English public opinion, 
which, without undertaking to pronounce on questions 
of detail, has now declared itself to a very considerable 
extent emphatically in favour of the vital princijde of 
election. The credit of informing the English mind and 
stirring the English conscience on this momentous cpieS' 
lion belongs to that small band of noble workers who 
were appointed at the last Congress to plead the cause 
of India before the great English people in their own 
country, and who cheerfully crossetl the seas in obedi- 
ence to such a call of duty, without counting the inevit- 
able cost and sacrilice. The t.ask which they undertook 
was a formidable one ; they have discharged it in a man- 
ner of which it is' dillicidt to speak too highly. Of the 
leader of that band I cannot trust myself to speak with 
sober moderation, when I remember that it is to his 
genius wc owe that Hash of light whicii pointed out the 
creation of a body like the Congress, as fraught with the 
promotion of the best interests of English rule in India. 
I know there arc numerous claimants for the credit of 
the idea ; but if I may be pardoned for employing the 
rudely forcible language of Carlyle, ‘ the firepan, the 
kindling, the bitumen were his own ; but the lumber of 
rags, old wood, and nameless combustible rubbish (for 
all is fuel to him) was gathered . from hucksters and of 
every description under Heaven. Whereby indeed huclc- 
sters have been heard to exclaim : Out upon, it, the fire 
is mine.' He brought to bear upon his new enterprise 
the same zeal and fervour, combined with thoughtful 
judgment, that he has unsparingly bestowed for so many 
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years upon the cause to which he has devoted his life. 
His pjcscnce on the Coni^ress i^eputation entailed a fur- 
thei saciitice anil afiiiction, tor which we can offer no 
con.'iolatioii or reparation except our deepest and most 
j'csjK'ctiuI synipathy. In Jiis i^U'cat and noble mission, 
.Mr. I tunic (loud ctieer.s*) luki the entire co-operation of a 
man ot no ordinaiw powers and capacity. The rare and 
unriv.illed powei's ot oratory which we have learned to 
admire in .Mr. Surendra Kath Banerjea (cheers) — for it is 
ot him ( speah — never shone witli more brilliant effect 
tiian when he was ploadini' the cause of his countrymen 
at the bar of t)ie Bnitlish people, with a hre and energy 
that extorted uni%-ersal resjiect and admiration. They 
IkuI a powerful coadjutor in my friend Mr. Eardley 
Norton, who lias known so well how to make splendid 
use of the lieritage of great thoughts and noble deeds 
which lie received from his distinguished father. Hr, 
Aludiiolkar from the Central Provinces did yeoman’s 
service in the same cause, and liis sober and thoughtful 
eloquence did not carry less weight than that of Ins 
brilliant colleagues. There is no need for me to say 
anything of the services of Sir William Wedderbiirn, 
Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, and our other friends in England. 
But I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
grateful acknowledgment of the unceasing toil, the pro- 
digious energy and the organizing capacity contributed 
by Air, William Digby. The delegates assembled here 
might render no inconsiderable service to our cause if 
they exerted themselves to stimulate by thousands and 
tens of thousands the circulation of the Congress paper 
entitled India, started under the auspices of our British 
Committee and conducted with such marked ability by 
him, and which has done and promises to do, more and 
more, such incalculable benefit to the object we have at 
heart. The result of the English campaign clearly shows 
the wisdom of the new plan of operations suggested by 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It seems to me that success is well with|n 
our reach, if we resolutely apply ourselves to obtain, m 
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the first4nstance, at least the recognition and application 
of the principle of election in the organization of our 
Legislative Councils. Let us then strive for it with the 
sagacity of practical men, who have not learnt in vain 
the lessons taught by English political history, and who 
know the value of moderate, gradual, and substantial 
gain. 

To the many reasons which have been set forth in 
Congress after Congress, proving the imperative need of 
reformed Councils, another has been now added. The 
discussion of the Indian Budget in the House of Com- 
mons was always more or less of a sham ; but it was a 
sham for which the officials of the India Office thought 
it at least a matter of decency to shed a tear of remorse. 
But now Sir John Gorst has boldly and candidly de- 
clared in his place in the House that there need be no 
sham regret at all ; that if anything, it wps rather to be 
hoped aiTd wished for, that the House of Commons should 
not waste its time over the weary farce. (Shame, 
Shame.) It is now declared that it is right and proper 
that Parliament should, — to use Mr. Yule’s happy way 
of putting it — throw ‘ the great and solemn trust of an 
inscrutable Providence’ back into the hands of Provi- 
dence to be looked after as Providence itself thinks best, 
with such grace as Providence may choose to pour on 
the head of Sir John Gorst, his heirs, successors, and 
assigns. I think you will agree with me that, when the 
responsible advisers of the Crown on Indian matters 
propound doctrines of such a character, it is high time 
that we should raise our united voice to demand local 
Councils possessing some guarantees for energy and 
efficiency. (Cheers.) 

It has been said that our Linked voice is the voice 
only of a certain portion of the people and not of the 
masses ; and that it is even then the voice of indifference, 
and not of urgency and excitement. These ^ remarks are 
intended to be cast as matters of reproach against the Con- 
gress ; properly understood they constitute its chief glory. 



3 1 0 SrEF.CUES AND WRITINGS OF MEHTA. 

If the tnAi>i.es woi’o capable of giving articulate expres 
sion CO dclinite political demands, then the time woult 
lui\ e ai i i\ ctl. not tor consultative Councils but for repre 
sentative institutions. It is because they are still unabU 
to do so chat the function and the duty devolve upoi 
their educated and enlightened compatriots to feel, tc 
understand and to interpret their grievances and requlre- 
uicncs, and to suggest and Indicate how these can best 
be redressed and met. History teaches us that such 
has been the law of widening progress in all ages and all 
countries, notably in Hngland itself. That function and 
that duty, which thus devolve upon us, is best discharged, 
not in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger and ex- 
citement. but wheti the heart is loval and clear and reason 
nnelouded. It is. I repeat, the glory of the Congress that 
the educated and enlightened people of the country seek 
to repay the debt of gratitude which they owe for the 
priceless boon of education, by pleading, and pleading 
temperately, for timely and provident statesmanship. 
tCheers.) 

I have no fears but that English statesmanship will 
ultimately respond to the call. I ha\’e unbounded faith 
in the living and fertilising principles of English culture 
and English civilixation. It may be that, at times, th'^ 
prospect may look dark and gloomy. Anglo-Indian op- 
post tlon may look fierce and uncompromising. But my 
faith is large, even in Anglo-Indians. As in the whole 
utiiverse. so in individuals, in communities, there is u 
perpccua.1 conflict going on between the higher and lowci^ 
passions and impulses of our natttre. Perhaps some of 
you have read a little novel, called Dr. Jekyll and Mo 
i lyde, the plot of which hinges on the conflict between 
two sides of a. naan's, nature, the higher and the lower, 
embodied each, for the time being, in a separate amt 
distinct kidividuality. If the lower tendencies aie sotu- 
times paramount in the Hydes of Anglo-lnatan sociec>> 
if as our last President. Sir W. WA'dderburn said, cm' 
interests of the services are antagonistic to and prei-u 
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over the interests of the Indian people, it is still the 
oscillation of the struggle ; it is still only one side of the 
shield. They cannot permanently divest themselves of 
the higher and nobler nature, which, in the end, must 
prevail and which has prevailed in so many honourable, 
distinguished and illustrious instances. They are after 
all a part and parcel of the great English nation, bone 
of their bone, and flesh of their flesh, and they must 
ever work along the main lines of that noble policy 
which Great Britain has deliberately adopted for the 
government of this country. When, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, India was assigned to the 
care of England, one can almost imagine that the choice 
was offered to her as to Israel of old : ‘ Behold, I have 
placed before you a blessing and a curse ; a blessing, if 
ye will obey the commandments of the Lord your God : a 
curse, if ye will not obey the commandments of the Lord 
your God but go after other gods whom ye have not 
known.’ All the great forces of English life and society, 
moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if slowly, yet 
steadily and irresistibly, declaring themselves for the 
choice which will make the connection of England and 
India a blessing to themselves, and to the whole world, 
for countless generations. Our Congress asks but to serve 
as a modest hand-maid to that movement, asks but to be 
allowed to show the pits and the falls, asks but to be 
allowed to join in the blessing which England will as 
surely earn as there is an ‘ Eternal that maketh for 
righteousness.’ (Cheers.) - 

I appeal to all true Englishmen — to • candid friends as 
to generous foes — not to let this prayer go in vain. It 
may be that we sometimes speak in .uncouth and outlan- 
dish ways, it may be that we sometimes stray in some 
confusion of thought and language ; still it is the prayer 
of a rising, growing and hopeful nation. I wifl appeal 
to them to listen to the sage counsels of one of the most 
careful and observant of their modern politicians, ' who 
like the prophet Balaam, called, I will not say exactly 
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to ciir.-:o u.';. ha.s however-^ hlcs.scd us utterly. In his 
Pr,>!>!cti!:; of Gn\i/a‘ llriiiiin, Sir Chni’Ics Dilkc thus 
•'Un.s up his vicw.s on the Coiyifi'css : ‘ Art'umcnt upon 

the ni.utci is to he tlesired, but not invective, and there 
i.s .so much rca.son to think that tiie Contjress movement 
really represents the cultivateil intelli'^encc of the coun- 
try, that those wiio ridicule it do harni to the imperial 
interests ot Gi'eal Ijritain. bitterly wountling and alienat- 
in:^ men who are justified in what they do, who do it in 
reasonable ami cautious t'orni, and who ought to be con- 
ciliated by being met half-way. (Cheers.) The ofneia! 
class themselves adniit that many of the natives who 
attack the Congress do so to ingratiate themselv^es with 
their British rulers and to push their claims for decora- 
tions. (IlCiir, hear.) Our first duty in India is that of 
tlefending the country against anarchy and invasion, but 
our other greatest duty is to learn how to live with what 
is commonly called the Congress movement, namely, 
with the development of that New India which .we have 
ourselves created. Our past work in India has been 
a splendid task, splendidly performed, but there is a 
still nobler one before us, anti one larger even than that 
labour on the Irish problem to which our public men on 
both sides seem too much inclined to give their whole 
attention.’ So careful an estimate of the work and spirit 
of the Congress movement cannot but commend itself to 
all thoughtful minds. 

However that may be, our duty lies clear before us 
to go on with our work firmly and fearlessly, but with 
moderation, and above all with humility. If we might 
be permitted to adopt those noble words of Cardinm 
Newman, we may say — 

Lead kindly liglit amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 

a TJic night is dark and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on 1 

Keep thou my feet. I do not ask to see 

The distant path, one step’s enougli for me, 

(Long and enthusiastic cheeni^gd 



SPEECH ON CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

[My- Pheyozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech on Charles 
Bradlaugh at the Seventh Indian National Congress, held at Nagpur 
in December 1891, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu presiding,'] 

Mr. President and Delegates All, — It is with the most 
unfeigned reluctance that I have been persuaded — I 
ought almost to say over-persuaded — to undertake the 
painful task of placing before you the next resolution. 
For it is a task which I cannot approach without being 
overcome with the deepest and most sincere emotion. 
To me human speech has always seemed helpless and 
impotent in the presence of death and as I rise to speak 
of it, the death of Charles Bradlaugh seems to rush upon 
the mind as fresh in all its terrible and mournful reality 
as if it were only yesterday. India had never more rea- 
son to lament what the poet has described, with all the 
force of the old Hellenic conviction, as ‘the mystery 
of the cruelty of things,’ than when it was suddenly and 
despite the prayers of millions, deprived of the valiant 
knight who had sworn to do battle for her ; her chosen 
and trusted champion, her true and tender friend, her 
wise and sober counsellor, her accredited representative 
in the great and august council of the Empire. It is 
only two short years ago — nay, not so much — not two — 
that plucked from the very jaws of death, snatched, 
gs he himself said, from the blackness of the grave, we 
greeted him, in the name and at the call of all India, 
with the simple enthusiasm which his unselfish' and untiring 
devotion to India’s .cause had already created from one 
end of the country to the other. I well remember how 
our hearts were unutterably stirred within us, at finding 
him in our midst, restored, as we then fondly, but alas 1 
vainly, hoped, to health and a long career of noble use- 
fulness. I shall never forget (and who that was present 
could forget ?) the memorable speech which, his gentle 
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MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI'S ELECTION AS A 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


[At Ihi! Public Mcctim' hcLl in the Toivn Hall, on Saturday, the 23rd 
July 1892 , under the atisliices of the Bombay Presidency Association, to 
commemorate tae election of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji as a Member of 
Parliament, with Sir Dinshaia Manochji Petit, Bart., as Chairman, 
.Mr. Plierozcshah M, Mehta made the Jolloiaing speech in moving the 
first Resolution. ] 


Ml*. Chnirnian and Gentlemen, — VVe are met here 
to-day to j'ive as it were a formal welcome to those 
‘ glad tidings of great Joy ’ of the election of a native of 
. India, — (cheers) — •and that native Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
— (renewed cheers) — as a Member of Parliament, which 
have rejoiced, I think I may say it without exaggeration, 
the heart of every man, woman, and child throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. I do not know, gentle- 
men, if you are aware how entirely appropriate it is that 
a public meeting for this object should be convened by 
the Bombay Presidency Association. (Cheers.) I do not 
know if you remember that the struggle which Mr. 
Dadabhai has brought to so successful and glorious a 
termination, and in which he has proved that he is made 
of the stuff of which heroes are made, is a veritable 
Seven Years’ War, the opening campaign of which had 
for its scene of operations and battle-field this city of 
,-Bombay and the rooms of the Association. (Cheers.) 
Much about this time seven years ago, at the time when 
the General Election of 1 885 was pending, the Associa- 
tion resolved to inaugurate the policy of carrying the war 
as it were into the enemy’s country, of makin g a direct 

* Resolution : — That in offering Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji their most 
cordial congratulations a$ the first Native of India ever elected to sit w 
the British House of Commons, the inhabitants of this city in public 
meeting assembled, desire to give expression to their boundless satisfac- 
tion at the success which has crowned his unselfish and devoted exer- 
tions for the welfai’e of this country and which have earned for him the 
respect, affection, and admii'ation of all its people. 
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appeal to the British electors by means of leaflets and 
delegates, and of asking them to discriminate between 
the white sheep and the black sheep among those who 
offered themselves for election as the friends of Indians, 
and the representatives of their interests ,* for it is a 
remarkable fact, gentlemen, that Anglo-Indians the most 
perverse, never tire of posing as our only genuine friends 
and tha sole repositories of our confidence and our 
affections. (Laughter.) It is a curious coincidence that 
at the meeting held for this purpose, we had the same 
chairman who so worthily presides to-day, then Mr. 
(now Sir) Dinshaw Petit, — (cheers) — but then, as now, 
always ready and willing to lend a helping hand to every 
just and true cause. Many of those who took part in 
that day’s proceedings have since risen to distinction, 
the first resolution being moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Telang, whose elevation to the Bench would be a 
source of the most unalloyed gratification, if it did not 
leave his friends on many an important occasion without 
the aid of his sound and sympathetic judgment, his tem- 
perate and judicious guidance, his cultured and thought- 
ful eloquence. (Applause.) I shall never cease to regret 
the untimely death of another speaker at the meeting, 
my late lamented friend, Mr. Dinsha Kanga, who had 
given high promise of a career of great public usefulness. 
One of the best pieces of work we did on that occasion 
was that we discovered my friend Mr. Chandavarkar, — 
(cheers) — whom we packed off straight to England, 
where, I need not tell you, how greatly he distinguished 
himself. But of all those who took part in the proceed- 
ings of that day, there was nobody who threw himself 
into the movement inaugurated by the Association more 
earnestly or more vigorously than Mr. Dadabhai. He 
had only a short while before emerged from that seclusion 
into which the black outlook on the political horizon in 
Lord Lytton’s time had driven him in despair and 
disappointment. I do not think it is generally known- 
that it is to Lord Ripon, — (loud cheers) — among our 
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Uipoun Vhccroyalty awukcucd iu him. tMr. i);vd;vbh;u 
routt sot to worlv, ayuin with tlic suuh; lUu^clHsU dcvotioJ! 
and tlio ssaino uutiriny ouovyy which have always hcucl.U'-' 
al>ty distinyui^’hed his public career. It was he whe 


moved the principal resolution at the meeting, audsti'uek 
the Keynote ot the situation by emphatically layiuy down 
that it is in Parliament our ehiet* battles have to be 
toupht. l'() this he s(>on came to add another ai’tiele 

ot laith to his political ereech in t'avour olf which I 
had ventmwl to raise my solitary voice at the meetiiu-i. 
It was that not only our ehiet battles had to be tbty^ht 
in t\arliament. but that those battles could never be 
really or truly tbuyht until Indian questions were brotkeht 
svithin the sphere ot party politics. ( am ready to admit 
^entlenven, that there is no sophistry more plausible 
than that which advises us co behave like the doiikey ‘s 
the table stuck between two panniers ot h;iy'> both th them 
supposed to be equally yood and equally delicious, (hauteh' 
ter.) But believe me. yentlemen, there is no sophistry 
nmre pernicious or more opposed to our real interests. 
AVlnle Bnp.lam.1 is y*ovex'ned as it is by* the machinery 
of party, there is no salvation for us until Indian tiues' 


tions are sifted in the Herce hyht of parcy eoiuentioJJ 
bUs Bxcelleney the (Jovernor— (cheers)- -was so fa> 
ciuhe riyht the other day. when he said that we eouk 
never know the utmost that could be said on either side 
of a question until the" inmrested 2 eal of a party t»ress 
was brought to bear upon ic. q\) cake OJ>ly tme insemtee. 
do you think, gentlenien. chav is any hope for us to fe 
caved from dhat disastrous miticary policy :md dya 
frighthd military expenditure, wickedly draining me 
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’esources of the country, which would otherwise fructify 
Mid multiply a thousandfold in innumerable directions, 
.intil they are remorselessly exposed and criticised in 
:he unsparing conflict of party warfare ? (Hear, hear.) 
3o impressed was Mr. Dadabhai with the force of these 
two political convictions, that when the elections 
of 1885 went against our hopes and wishes, when 
Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, to whom in justice must always 
belong the credit of making the first practicable breach 
in the stronghold, — (cheers) — ^was defeated at Deptford, 
nothing could restrain Mr. Dadabhai from taking the 
firm determination of throwing himself into the breach, 
and leading the forlorn hope himself. Neither age he 
was sixty then — nor any considerations of mere prudence 
could keep him back. He left for England early in 
1886, and' for seven long years has he laboured and 
striven in what I have ventured to designate a veritable 
Seven Years’ War, unappalled by the coldness and 
opposition of friend and foe, undismayed by repulses, 
reverses and defeats, never losing heart and never 
betrayed into saying or doing aught which might mis- 
become him as we know him — 

A selfless man and stainless gentleman. 

(Applause.) And the reward which such indomitable 
pluck, patience and fortitude so richly deserve has at 
length come to him. He has accomplished the noblest 
ambition of his heart, he has realized the most romantic 
dream of his life, he has achieved a distinction prouder 
and nobler than any which title or orders could bestow, 
a distinction more enduring than monuments of brass or 
marble, a distinction which will live in history, the 
distinction of being the first native of India to enter the 
portals of an assembly, than which neither ancient nor 
modern history has anything greater or grander to show, 
the portals of the British House of Commons’ (Loud 
applause.) We are told, gentlemen, that there is nothing 
very much in all this, that we are only bustling in a 
little comedy of _ much ado about nothing; the colour- 
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hh,d cannot c,e a trace of romance in the 

or .,Ir. Dadabhai in Parliament. But you 

^.no.., .qent.em._m, that there are people to whom as to 
Peter Bell, 

-i i.rimro:.^ by a river brira, 

.'i yclJv-.v prirnros-a -.vas to hira, 


3t '..ej nothing more. 


vjt it ^ ;nay he pardoned to tis if, nurtured in some of 
t/ie nonleot traditions of English history, v/e ailoiv our- 
oeh.es lor a moment to be carried av/ay by sentiment, if 
'..e venture to contemplate v/ith some degree of emotion 
and reverence the spectacle of a native of India entering 
tiiat very assembly in which, in terms of immortal 
eloque.nce, Burhe and Fo:t and Sheridan pleaded the 
cau^eoi rignt-jousness in the government of this country, 
'..’neie -dacaulay saw in dim but prophetic vision the 
dawn oi that day which may bring us our political en- 
franchisement, where Bright and Fawcett and Bradlaugh 
raised their voices for justice to millions of voiceless and 
alien people. (Loud applause.) There may be spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with pagean- 
try, more attractive to grown-up-children, like unto the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, which sent into raptures 
the votaries of imperial jjngoism. But to those who 
have humbly learnt to recognize that the greatest events 
have but small beginnings, the appearance of the simple 
unassuming little ‘ Black iMan’ in the hall of Parliament 
is pregnant with deep cause for loyal and hopeful thank- 
fulness. To them it is a visible symbol, a practical proof 
of the vitality of that policy of righteousness which, in 
spite of many drawbacks and many backslidings, has 
still retained predominance as the declared and guiding 
policy of the Crown in India. Many people profess to 
be sceptical as to the patriotism and political sa.g3.city 
of the electors of Central Finsbury — (cheers) — in choos- 


ing an Indian for their representative. But I think you 


will agree v/ith me, gentlemen, that they have rendered 


a service of incalculable value, by proving by their 


generous 


action, that the instincts of English political 
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wisdom are capable of triumphing over the direst pre- 
judices of caste, colour, and creed. (Cheers.) Nothing 
is more calculated to stimulate and strengthen our loyalty 
and our contentment than to find that the theoretical 
privileges which we are supposed to possess as her 
Majesty’s subjects are capable of being reduced into 
accomplished facts. It may be, gentlemen, that no great 
immediate consequences can or will follow from Mr. 
Dadabhai’s election. I am quite prepared to admit that 
he will not take the House by storm ; I am also quite 
prepared to admit that he will not set the Thames on 
fire. But we shall be quite content with what he may 
be modestly able to perform. Of one thing we are sure, 
that, be it much, or be it little, he will perform it with 
unselfish zeal and devotion — earning for himself our 
unstinted respect, affection and admiration, for the great 
Queen whom he will serve the increasing loyalty of her 
Indian subjects, and for the country whom he loves so 
well the fairest prospects of a gradual development of 
political progress — 

Broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent. 

(Loud and continued cheers.) 
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I suppose, {.(eiitlemen, that that piece of antiqt 
wisdom, ‘ Better late than never,’ comes home to us 2 
this moment ; tor, though it is decidedly late in the yea 
still it is a matter for congratulation that the efforts t 
gather together a Provincial Conference this year hav 
not proved unavailing. The utility of such a Confereno 
cannot be gainsaid ; and I venture to say that thi 
urgency and importance of the questions with which yoi 
liave to deal this year have never been surpassed at an}' 
previous period. In placing them before you for your 
consideration, it is impossible not to acknowledge with 
thankfulness, and even with something of pride, that 
public discussion can be carried on in this Presidency 
without bitterness or ferocity. In his recent book on 
Lord Roay’s .Administration, Sir William Hunter says 
* that the competition of races, European and Indian, 
although as keen as in any other province, is tempered 
by common interests, mutual forbearance, and a certain 
reciprocal respect which impart a moderation to Bombay 
public opinion and to the Bombay press in political 
crises’ ,* and the truth and justice of this observation 
will, I think, be universally admitted. Even such a 
source of intoxication as the Mhowra flower did not suc- 
ceed in warming us to anything more than a state of 
mild excitement ; and in spite of the inhospitable recep- 
tion given to his pet Bill, I do not think that Sir Charles 
Pritchard can leave this Presidenc}’- for higher altitudes 
to which he is promoted, with any but the kindest feel- 
ings for its people. Mr. Lee- Warner will probably tell 
you that the equanimity of temper with which we carry 
on our political warfare is due to the influences of the 
moderation of our climate, and the marvellous, but 
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subdued, beauty of nature with which this Presidency is 
bountifully endowed. However that may be, the fact is 
undoubted. Take the English press of the Presidency, 
which even when most opposed to our views and aspira- 
tions, often shows a tolerance, and even sympathy, which 
entitles it to our respect, though I must confess it would 
l)c difficult altogether to stand up for its consistency. 
One would imagine that the same arguments which led 
them to oppose the .Mhowra Dill would lead them to wel- 
come the recent Forest Resolution of Government. The 
main objection to all repressive legislation is founded 
on the inevitable oppression and persecution which it 
entails on the poor and the innocent in its actual work- 
ing at the hands of petty officials. This is admirably set 
out in the Forest Resolution ; and Icnowing as we do the 
comple.xity of human nature, it is neither necessary nor 
politic to believe that the Resolution was prompted by a 
desire for gaining cheap popularity, or that Government 
meant 


To coinpouiul for sinu they were iiicliiioil to, 

Ey damning' thosi; they had no mind to. 

it would be more consistent and logical to accept the 
sincerity and the utility of the Resolution, and to turn 
their own weapons against Government by asking them 
tf) apply the principles so admirably projiounded by 
themselves as regards the working of forest laws, and 
by their light tt) ask' them to ameiul the errors of tlieir 
ways with regard to Salt and Abkari legiskation. ha- 
mviicism even in a good cause requires to he checked, 
and the fanaticism of Forest ofiicers even in the intcri.aiis 
of I'orcst conservancy surely requircvi to be restramcu*. 
It seems to me that we have re.ison to be tis.inkud to 
Guvernment for the limeK’ rebuke avlmimr.tercv! by them. 
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cWtia-r of Public discussion ar 
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liyther-cn '■“'",‘‘‘■''■‘'>■>10 instance of this is furnishe 
B ,| t , ? 'Vhcn the Indian Council 

M- rrl T r"'" 'n ‘he House of Commons h 

^h- ' ‘‘1’ delivered on the 12th o, 

H *. 1'!°''^’’ ‘he Plphhistone College Union, by one of 
•- ^ cst and niost accomplished officers of Government 
o point out to us the folly of our ways in agitating for 
c inipi ovcnicnt and development of the present Legis- 
ative ouncils. The burden of the song was that till a 
na ion was welded together into unity and till the lowest 
c asses could be made eligible, ‘a Council to represent a 
nation cannot be thought of.’ I shall have a word, to 
say in icgard to the arguments adduced in support of 
t IS thesis, but I would first like to point out in how 
tendei , thoughtful, and even sympathetic a way the 
lecturer tried to administer his teaching to us. In the 
ist place, it was evident that he was anxious not to he, 
too abrupt or to hurt our feelings by too direct an attack, 

, and so he amused and soothed us with an exceedingly 
interesting dissertation on the influence of nature in 
literature and politics. Then he drew our sympathies by 
giving expression to views which would almost lead one 
to imagine that he was a Congresswalla in disguise. The 
following passage might almost be mistaken for one from 
a speech of that most eloquent of orators which Bengal 
has given us, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. ‘It is no 
narrow principle of a paternal government,’ said the 
lecturer, ‘ or- a rule for the benefit of the ruler which 
sent forth the Roman with his poet’s sailing orders, 

Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento. 
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or which fostered differences as aiding the central autho- 
rity, Divide et impera. Its aim is less to govern than to 
call forth the progressive capacity and to teach self- 
government. It desires to lift up the lower ranks of 
society and the subject to the pedestal of the ruler, 
‘'Humanity’ and ‘ Heaven’s light our guide,’ are its watch 
words, and they are embodied in your Magna Charta, 
the Queen’s Proclamation issued by the ruler whose 
authority had just been defied and restored by the sword. 
'*'■ There are three supreme ideas of mankind, the 
family, the nation and humanity. The Hindu and the 
Greek ruler thought of the first, the Roman empire of the 
second ; but the British nation accepts the last and high- 
est as its ruling idea. '*• I venture to point to you that 
from God’s nature the British nation has learnt the grand 
idea of humanity, and that the legislation and adminis- 
tration of India under the Queen bears testimony to her 
Majesty’s desire to recognize a progressive future as be- 
fore all those committed to her care. The protection of 
the weak, equality in the eye of the law, justice, and a 
common participation in the benefits, and when the time 
comes, in the task of good government are at least the 
aims which the British Government sets before it.’ 
It is quite at the end of this eloquent address that the 
lecturer comes to the point of his argument, and the 
cloven hoof is insinuatingly put out. He first of all 
exhorts us not to meddle with politics, but to stick to 
social reform — a piece of disinterested advice which our 
Anglo-Indian friends have anxiously lavished upon us for 
a long time. Not that the advice is given abruptly, but 
in a most plausible form : — ‘ He is no friend of India 
who, for fear of adverse or immature criticism leads you 
to believe that social and moral growth can be dissever- 
ed from the thread of political reform or consjtitutional 
development.’ Taken in the abstract, this is a just 
observation. In fact, we can almost recognize it as the 
text on which ray friend Mr. Chandavarkar eloquently 
held forth before you the other day in the 
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But in its npplicadori to the iacts of actual 
ihere aie l!ni!i?,t:ons wnicn aa-ve to be read vrith it 
Whenever the ndnd of a people is roused, the acrivirr 
V. ill no couot aianirest irseli in divers directions: but 
iissvOin, telis us mat, in its social and its coliiical mani- 


restations, tae race and the 


sceee are not alway 


same, neitner are taev simultaneous. Then a'^ain, in the 
course or ail human progress there are stages of reac- 
tion wnea there is a revoit aga.inst the continued accenr- 
ance o: the new doctrines, and an attempt to rejiariJitaie 
ana revert to the old. This is bv no means an unvrhcle- 
some process, and is itself a nroof of the awakening. 
W hen two civihaations are brought together in clashing 
contact, it is those that have ca.ssed through this surge 
who can best avoid the dangers of a superncial veneer 
and tralv assimilate the best that mav be in them. Some 
people have been iranatiear with my friend iMr. Tilak, tor 
eaanioie. when he gravelv and most learnedlv procosed 
at the Industrial Conference the other day. mat we 
should ask for legislation to enforce caste penalties. 
me it proves onlv the activity’ of a mind too earnest ai-J 
inquisitive to accept things without the most wg— ; 
cross-examination. I have no doubt that when he emergoa 
from this reactionaiw stage, he will orove a urr mc-O 
rhnrn^fah-crrfl^a and earnest reformer than many wno a.^ 
at present impatient with his startling pamuoxes, m— 
nobody will better realize what that eminent Amen {.mo 
poet and politician — James r^ussell Lowell — aas sung nr 
his ovrn forcible way. 
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r":^v miiS- ucvtcltc szzll cud cnvriir'C, v*'no would ecoop 

Speaking of Air. Tilak and Air. Chandavarkar, I 
Lempted to say a word about the remai-kable senes o- 
za-ticles recently published in the Snscrnror, ni 

which my miend Wr. Ardeshir Framji stai'ts a new meoO 
titogether, and inculcates me gospel or despon-e.— }* 
He tells us that the best thing for us ail is to cease ir-n 
iroubling and be at rest, because the Indi.a.n Ary.an n--.= 
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long ago done his appointed work, is now an extinct force 
which nothing can revivify, and is merely an encum- 
brance upon the surface of the earth. This is no time to 
examine or criticise this somewhat startling speculation, 
but it seems to me to be vitiated by the old Hebrew 
fallacy, ‘ the thing that has been is the thing that shall be.’ 
History does not repeat itself; its lessons are invaluable 
for teaching us to guide the experiments by which 
alone human progress makes way; they only mislead, if we 
use them for vain speculations as to the repetition in the 
future of the phenomena of the past. For a thinker who 
has nothing but the most passionate scorn for those who 
cannot make it an absolute article of their faith to believe 
in a designing Providence in the human shape in which 
alone the human intellect seems to be able to conceive 
it, it is somewhat inconsistent for the preacher of such a 
gospel to say that he is overwhelmed with despair at his 
• own discovery. He, above all, should be able to find 
both consolation and hope from the teaching of that 
noble singer who has just passed away in the fulness of 
years and honours, consolation from those words of quiet 
rebuke to all pessimism, — 

I have not made the world, 

And he that has made it will guide — 
and hope from those words of true philosophy, — 

My faith is large in time, 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

But I must come back to Mr. Lee-Warner’s address, 
and the sting in the tail. If we would not take his advice 
to stick to social and moral reform, but must meddle in 
politics, then he at last feels compelled to give out his 
mind, and tells us that our demand for a reformed and 
enlarged Council is contrary to the laws of nature, and 
unwarranted by the lessons of histoiy. ‘ No representa- 
tive assembly,’ he says, ‘ whether of the nation or of 
the county, is complete, without the presence of those 
whom in India you would describe as low castes. I cannot 
fill in the description in greater detail, but I think you 
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Will admit that the healthy growth of the representative 

bm b"!r ‘r Pbrases 

y e constant action and reaction of equnlitv 

raternity and self-sacrifice, welding together a nation 

f ,°‘'® represent a nation can be thought 

O . his IS of course no new argument; we have been 
amihar with it in the guise of the ‘ 250 millions of ryots’ 
^ gument. How can we, the microscopic minority, ask 
or t e most minute dose of. elective representation even 
or the most limited purposes till the masses, men, 
women, children and all, could be represented on the 
CouneiK Such an argument is well enough for the 
exigencies of sensational journalism ; but it is difficult to 
.understand how an accomplished and cultured thinker 
could make it the main argument of an elaborate acade- 
mic address, especially when in the same breath he in- 
culcates the doctrine of gradual growth as taught by the 
lessons of history. English history, to which Mr. Lee- 
Warner appeals, tells quite a different tale. The begin- 
ings of representation in England were imperfect and 
inadequate ; the great bulk of the people was totally un- 
represented in the great Council of the nation, the masses 
and the lower classes were not even thought of. Every 
student of English history, let alone .Macaulay’s school- 
^boy, knows that such was the state of the things up to so 
recent a date as the passing of the First Reform .Act or 
18o2. .4s briefly stated in that admirable book, Green s 
S/ior^ History of the English People, ’ .^either the nieet- 
ing of the Wise .Men before the conquest, nor the Great 
Council of the Barons after it, had been in any w.ay re- 
presentative bodies. The first theoretically included all 
free holders of land, but it shrank at an early time inm 
a uatheriim of earls, hi.aher nobles and bishops with the 
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a gathering of earls, higher nobles and bishops 

officers and thegns of the royal household, fa'ttle chan.^e 
lade in the constitution of the assembly after tr.e 


was niiiue 111 Lue (_uiisi.itui.iuu ui tiic .libeiiiuiy -utt-i k''- 
Conquest. But though its composition remained the 
same, the character of the assembly wa; es 


altered. From a free gathering of “ Wise .Men,” it 
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to a royal court of feudal vassals. It was the genius of 
Earl Simon who first broke through the older constitu- 
tional tradition and dared to summon two burgesses 
from each town to the Parliament of 1265.’ Even with 
regard to the representation of the towns, it must be re- 
membered, as pointed out in Prof. Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History, that ‘ the town members in Parliament during 
the middle ages represented only a very small proportion 
of the towns, and those selected by the merest chance 
of accident or caprice. In so far as they represented 
an interest at all, they represented it very inadequately, 
and if, as we have supposed, they represented chiefly the 
governing bodies among their constituencies, they are 
still further removed from being regarded as the true 
exponents of any element of the national will.’ Perhaps 
some of you remember how, in the famous debates on 
the Reform Bill of 1831, Sir R. H. Inglis, the member 
for the University of Oxford, ridiculed the notion that 
the House of Commons had ever been representative of 
any but a ve'^y small portion of the nation, pointing out' 
that ‘ it is known that two writs to return members were 
issued by Elizabeth at the desire of one of her favourites, 
Sir Christopher Hatton ; and Newport in the Isle of 
Wight had received its franchise to please Sir John Carew. 
This is the history of many of the' small boroughs ; and 
all the Cornish boroughs were formed in that manner. 
Fifteen Cornish boroughs had at one time received the 
J^ight of representation, some of which were small villages; 
and all the Cornish boroughs were found in that manner, 
while towns which were at the time considerable places 
with large populations, had no representation at all.’ It 
IS clear that the lessons of English history are against 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s speculation. *If England had waited, 
as according to him it ought to have, till a full^ represen- 
tation of the lower classes and the masses was secured, 
before thinking of a Parliament, then we should have 
never heard of the English Parliament at all. It is 
unscientific, it is unhistorical to talk of not having a 
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ijico.iml"-^’ '"V- l>'ii,'inning,s may well be 

u mp etc anc inadequate, that too much must not be 

made at tancilul dillieuities about the n'i-hts of minorities 
. in imer elassea, ami tliat the work of completion slioiilii 
>e left to tune. I’ortunately, aentlenien, the lesson 
wlneh .Mr. Lee-Warner offered •' for the Guidance of the 
In-itish .statesmen from tlie hook of nature,' was not 
accepted hy statesmen of eithei- party. Liberal orConser- 
\ati\c, and the Indian Councils Act which became law 
in last May is now before the Viceroy, to whom is left 
absolutel} , in the words of Mr. Curzon, in charge of the 
Bill in the House of Commons, the manner, date and the 
mode of the introduction of the elective principle so far 
as the elective principle is capable of being received or 
intioduced accoi'ding to the provisions of the Act. We 
may, therefore, well hope that his Lordship will not fail to 
cairy out the construction put upon it by Mr. Gladstone, 
now Prime Minister, ‘ that a serious effort should be 
made to consider carefully those elements which in the 
present condition of India might furnish materials for the 
introduction in the Councils of the elective principle,’ 
and that the first step shall be of a genuine nature, and 
tli^t whatever scope shall be given to the elective princi- 
ple shall be real.’ VVe are immediately concerned with 
our own Provincial Council, and a scheme which has re- 
ceived considerable examination from many quarters, will 
be laid before you for your consideration. I feel bound to 
say that any representation less than that sketched out in 
this scheme will be neither genuine nor real. It would 
not be fair for a Government which prescribes homeopathy 
in everything else, to recognize it only in politics. Let 
us trust that Lord Lansdowne will signalize his departure 
by a measure of statesmanlike breadth of view, which 
should afford reasonable scope for a fair experiment. 

In pleading for a generous recognition of the elective 
pidnciple in the reconstruction of our Council, I am not 
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unaware that, from the neighbouring heights on which 
Deccan College is situated, one who is deservedly held 
in high regard and esteem among you, the Principal of 
the College, may be looking down upon us, in pity and 
sorrow, if not in anger, at our fatuity, in throwing away 
the good that the gods have provided us in a system 
in which nomination has been successful in giving us 
from time to time such men as a Ranade and a Telang. 
But is it quite true that the mode of election is not a 
material element in determining the extent of the useful- 
ness of the person elected ? Let us take an instructive 
illustration within our own experience. Under the Bom- 
bay Act of 1864, the Municipal administration of the City 
was vested in the Bench of Justices, at the time com- 
posed of the best men of the native and European com- 
munities, men of light and leading, but selected b}’’ Govern- 
ment. The result proved a disastrous failure. The new 
Act of 1872 gave a corporation largely composed of elect- 
ed members, many of them by no means equal or superi- 
or to the picked men of the former system. But the 
result has been a conspicuous success. What is it owing 
to ? I would venture to beg Principal Selby to examine 
closely into the reasons for this remarkable difference of 
results ; and though I know that Professoi’s are not easy 
to convert, still I think he may come to regard the elec- 
tive principle as not entirely contemptible, and may even 
be led to discover some good in it. 

I feel, gentlemen, I have already taken up too much 
of your time ; but there is one other subject of so much 
importance that you will pardon me, if I do not conclude 
without adverting to it. It is the subject of the prospects 
of education in this Presidency. It is now high time 
that the public should express itself in no uncertain voice 
with regard to the grave perils that threaten our educa- 
tional interests. Under cover of fine phrases and senti- 
mental cant, a "retrograde step of the most mischievous 
character is being taken. It is ' attempted to beguile 
us by the announcement that the pi’omotioh of primary 
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education is the primary duty of Government. I do not 
know if it is imagined that we would not venture to 
challenge the declaration of such a policy for fear of being 
stigmatized as inimical to the masses. But his Excel- 
lency the Governor seems to have thought the other day 
that he would cover us with confusion, when he justified 
the partial confiscation of the grant to the University by 
proclaiming that it was done in the interests of primal} 
.education. Now, gentlemen, I make bold to say that 
there cannot be a greater misappreciation of the pio 
of Indian education, and one more fraught with 


astroLis consequences and more opposed to every coi 
sideration of sound policy, than to hold that primaiy 
education is the question of the day in India. It may > 
and it is, the question of the day in England and mope, 
where centuries have laid up a munificent provision 
higher education. But in India, in the peculiar circtmi- 
stances in which she finds herself, it is not primary, but 
higher, education that is the question of the day. 
ventured to advance this view in a paper rea y 
fore the East India Association in 1867. It is 
than ever necessary to enforce that same view- 
never more delighted then when I rea t ® ° 

speech made at the opening of the 

Educational Inspector of the province. . pi-o- 

.Jacob for the manly courage with ^ mid 

claimed, with all the weight of his ng 

long experience, that higher education must 

it had done in England and Europe^ ^ 

take precedence of primary education. 

true that primary education must as he 

the superstructure of higher education , b j .,5 

do not fear to confess that > itself, 

to the benefits of primary education limi 

Lthe existing condition “^o^t tlm" there is Especial 
incumbent J jeast in this Presidency, a|, 

duty lying upon State ^ 1„ England, 

regards the promotion ot 
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the great landlords, the barons, the bishops and the 
state dignitaries were foremost in munificently endowing 
colleges and universities. In this Presidency, all these 
functions are combined in the Government ; and when 
English precedents are so often flung at us for our guid- 
ance, surely it is not too much to expect that Government 
should endow higher education in the Presidency as 
freely and liberally as the Plantagenets and Tudors and 
their great bishops and chancellors, the Wykehams, the 
Waynfletes, the Wolseys and other names still honoured 
and. remembered in the stately halls of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. His Excellency the Governoi’ 
was right when he said to you the other day, that it 
was not an apt epithet to denounce as niggardly the act 
of cutting down the University grant by five thousand 
rupees ; the conduct of Government, in doing so, can 
only be properly described as a short-sighted and im- 
politic failure to rise to the full conception of its dut^L I 
may here refer also to another attempt which is made to 
-delude us on this question. It is sought to take advan- 
tage of what are called our patriotic feelings, to cover the 
withdrawal of the State from the control and manage- 
ment of high schools and colleges under the pretended 
guise of anxiety to retire in favour of private enterprise. 
The recommendations of the Education Commission are 
thrust in our face in justification of this policy. We know, 
gentlemen, that the devil can cite scripture for his pur- 
pose ; but of one thing I am sure, that the distinguished 
Indian member of the Commission, now Vice-Chancellor 
' of our University, never dreamed that the recommenda- 
tions on that score could be turned to such uses as those 
to which they are now sought to be applied. It is entire- 
ly premature to talk of retiring in favour of private 
enterprise with our present schools and colleges incom- 
pletely and imperfectly equipped and endowed as they 
now, are. But as Sir Raymond West has pointed out 
in his address before the Oriental Congress, it is being 
more and more recognised everywhere that the direct 
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control and management of higher education is one of 
the legitimate functions of the State itself. This policy 
of withdrawal was the least satisfactory chapter of Lord 
Reay s administration. An endeavour was made to gloss 
over it by imagining that the dissatisfaction with it was 
owing to a feeling of hostility to the promotion of techni- 
cal education, and Sir W. Hunter states, on Mr. Lee- 
Warner’s authority, that ^ the establishment of the Vic- 
toria Jubilee Institute, was regarded as an educational 
revolution.’ Nothing is further removed from the fact. 
The credit of seriously originating a movement to found 
a Technical Institute is due to the public of Bombay 
themselves, who, in public meeting assembled, passed a 
distinct resolution to devote Lord Ripon’s Memorial Fund 
to this sole purpose, before Lord Reay set foot in India; 
and I know of my own knowledge that Sir James Fer- 
gusson had lent a favourable ear to our application for 
Government help to carry out the scheme. The truth of 
the whole matter, gentlemen, is this. As in the case of 
all great enterprises, so in the matter of higher educa- 
tion, Government are assailed with all those fears, doubts 
and misgivings which always frighten people midway in 
their course, before reaching the goal. The impulse to 
turn back in alarm is, in this particular matter, inten- 
sified by personal sentiment. It is very well to talk of 
/ raising the subject to the pedestal of the ruler,’ but 
when the subject begins to press close at your heels, 
human nature is after all weak, and the personal expe- 
rience is so intensely disagreeable that the temptation to 
kick back is almost irresistible. I confess, gentlemen, 
that this is very natural, and the policy of withdrawal 
from the direct management of higher education, osten- 
sibly in favour of private enterprise, is, cover it as you 
may in fine phrases, nothing but the desire to slacken 
and retard its progress. In this desire, tliey are unfor- 
tunately helped by the depletion of the exchequer throug i 
the insatiable demands of military expenditure 
gentlemen, 1 was asked to name the person who, m 
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thet^c duys, has done more than anybialy else to retard 
the healthy domestic proi;rcss aiui devehipsnent ot the 
country. I would he ohiij4ed to iti\e a svnnewhut si.irtlin.v^ 
answer ; I \voulii have to name one. who, heUS, and 
de.servedly held, in tlse hii;hcst rej4ard ami cstecju 
throughout tiie country. Isas, by the very weight and 
prestige of his great name and f.une, succccdeii in en- 
forcing a disastrously expen.^vive military policy a.s nobody 
else could have done, I would i?e obliged to n.unc Sir 
Frederic Roberts. I^ushed from every «Uhcr po.sition, 
the answer given in lite last resort for st.irving itigher 
education is want of funds. It is amusing J<» mtic how 
tile Provincial Goveiaiment and the Government of India 
play the game of shuttlecock in this m.itter. 1 tio not 
know if you remember an incitient iii Lord Reaj'S time. 
We petitioned to his Lordship for a larger expenditure 
on education. I Us Lordship, in reply, was only too 
anxious to do so, hut alas I the (jovernmeiu oi Indi.i 
would not give him the numey. We appealed to l.oial 
Dufferin, then \’iceroy. He referi'eil us h.ack if) the 
Bombay Government, saying that the full grant asked by 
the Bombay Ciovernment had been allowed them in 
settling the Provincial Contract. It is something like 
the story of the solicitors with whom Dickens h.as maile 
us familiar; the one [mrlner is always so willing, were 
it not that the other was hard-hearted. 

I have not left myself time to speak t)n another subject 
which will de.servc your best consideration, that of the 
progress of local self-government. At the opening of the 
Tansa Water W'orks, it was a great pleasure to hear 
his Excellency the Viceroy say, that ’ he would be the 
last person in the world who would be surprised to murk 
if, at the outset of their career. Indian Municipalities 
failed in some respects to realize the expectatior.s which 
had been formed of them.’ In judging of their work, it 
happens not seldom that the doctrine of gradual growth, 
otherwise so much insisted on, is clean forgotten. It is 
well to remind those who arc impatient regarding the 
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amount of work done by Municipalities, how little wa: 
•■one in that respect by trained and highly cultivated Gov- 
ernment officers during the long period of time in which 
e municipal administration of the mofussil was virtually 
m their hands. It is a remarkable fact that they did al- 
lost nothing to provide them with the most necessary 
watci oi dtainage works. Nor is it remembered, as it 
s lould be, that there are not a few instances in which 
t icy wasted large sums of money in inappropriate and 
ill consideied undertakings. These facts deserve to be 
borne in mind, when Indian Municipalities are supposed 
to have not realized the expectations formed of them, 
because they do not straightway undertake and carry out 
eveiy Municipal improvement and requirement. I wish, 
gentlemen, it were possible to modify the constitution of 
Mofussil Municipalities on the basis of that of the Corpo- 
ration of Bombay, as regards the division of execu- 
tive and administrative functions. I have long thought 
that a great many of their difficulties and short-comings 
would disappear, if that were possible. The great objec- 
tion to any such change lies in the fact that there is 
hardly a Municipality whose finances would admit of 
such an officer of position and ability as it 
would be indispensably necessary to secure for the res- 
ponsible functions which would be vested in* him. 1 
should like you to consider if the difficulty can be prac- 
tically met by appointing one executive officer to a group 
of Municipalities situated within a workable area. 

In opening our proceedings with these remarks, I 
gentlemen, that I ought to apologise to you for tht 
desultoi’y and somewhat disconnected manner in whicl 
alone I have been able to place them before you. Bui 
since ymu were willing to have me with all my imperfec- 
tions, I ‘thank you for the honour you have done me m 
asking me to preside. 



SPEECH AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOMBAY GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION. 

[T'/ij Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Graduates' 
Association was held in the Hall of the Framji Coivasji Institute, Dhobi 
Talao, on Tuesday, the 4th April 1S93, at 3-15 pan., when Mr. Mehta, 
the President, made the folloxoing speech^ 

Gentlemen, — This is the fifth time that you have done 
me the honour of electing me your President ; and it was 
represented to me that the most appropriate method of 
thanking you for so signal a mark of your confidence 
would be to give one of my performances as the recog- 
nized ventriloquist of this city, created by special appoint- 
ment under what might be almost considered a Govern- 
ment Resolution, if not under the written signature, at 
least under the parol declaration of the versatile and 
accomplished Chief Secretary to Government. I confess, 
gentlemen, I received the proposal at first with hesitation 
and doubt. But my fears mostly vanished when I re- 
collected that a similar performance given by me at 
Poona at the last Provincial Conference was fortunate 
enough to earn the generous and grateful appreciation 
of one who is himself no mean performer in this line, as 
this very Hall as well as those of Elphinstone College 
and various other institutions can bear eloquent testi- 
mony ; for a good many of you present here can, I believe, 
recall the delight and admiration with which we have 
heard Mr. Lee-Warner discourse on a variety of topics in 
this very Hall and elsewhere. On one point, however, 
on which I might have felt discouraged, I think I can 
rely on your support with confidence. This entertain- 
ment is given gratis ; and presiding at the prize-distribu- 
tion at St. Peter’s School, Mr. Lee-Warner is reported 
to have said that people do not value that which they get 
for nothing. For example, he pointed out that you are 
apt to value the education you receive in proportion to 
the amount of fees you are made to pay for it. Now, 
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llbtr.''.’ this proposition 

llic people of'th'i '''■■• Lee- Warner thal 

Tcceiit th • I “"'‘-■era any the less, if they will 

nste I f of their saLies 

IS c ul ,t V Korou-sly agitating for some measure to make 

op toi the loss, no doubt with the view of preventiiis 

“o‘''''oes ony the less. On the 
' 1 10} iiIaI}' be sure that the country would think 

o them all the more highly, if, ^th a deficit of a crore 
t le }eAU that has ended, and a budget deficit of a 
croi-e and a half for the next year, and with a still 
g oonuer outlook in the future, they would not lendthem- 
sel\es to the powei'ful agitation that has been organized 
to attack the hulian Exchequer in their interests. For, 
as H. E. the Governor told us the other day, in earnest 
and impressive terms, when warning us not to ask for a 
higher e.xpenditure on education, it is these Government 
officers who are better aware than any of us ‘ of the 
needs of the poorest classes of the many millions of 
this Presidency, that f//ey know better than we do how 
many hundreds of villages there are which need improved 
sanitary surroundings, mainly in the shape of better 
water, and which may be induced to undertake these 
improvements with the aid of a little Government assist- 
ance, that they know better than we do of the many 
^square miles of jungly tracts, the inhabitants of which 
are in sore need of better roads to get their produce 
to mai ket, that they know better than we do of the 
hundreds of thousands of poor people who are in dire 
need of medical assistance, but to whom such assistance 
may by degrees be brought with the addition of Govern- 
ment contributions. ’ I think, gentlemen, our honoured 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji will feel extremely gratified 
to find that H. E. the Governor and the officers at least 
of this Presidency have been at length- converted to his 
views of the poverty of the country, and of the inadequacy 
of its revenue to meet the most urgent and elementary 
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wants of the people, unless he chooses to be sarcastic 
and say, as he did in the Currency debate in Parliament, 
that / India is rich or poor, prosperous or otherwise, just 
as it suits an argument. ’ However that may be, I feel 
sure, gentlemen, that whatever the intrinsic worth of 
this entertainment laid before you, you will think none 
the worse of it for getting it free of cost. 

I should like, first of all, gentlemen, to impress upon 
you the great utility and necessity of such an organiza- 
tion as this Graduates’ Association. It has now been in 
existence for seven years, and its regular reports show 
that it has been steadily doing good and useful work. 
If all our graduates rallied round its standard, it seems 
-to me that its usefulness could be immeasurably ex- 
tended. Educational problems are increasing in number 
and complexity, and it is of the highest importance that 
we should recognize it as our duty to organize ourselves 
and watch the development of the educational policy of 
Government, and to lend all such help as our knowledge 
and experience may enable us to render, in the proper 
solution of educational questions. The past year, gentle- 
men, has had its full quota of questions of great interest, 
affecting the educational progress of this Presidency. 
Among them all, there is none of more surpassing impor- 
tance than that of the attempted withdrawal of Govern- 
ment from the direct control and management of institu- 
tions for higher education. In presiding at the Poona 
Provincial Conference last year, I ventured to urge that 
it was high time that public opinion should express itself, 
in no uncertain voice, with regard to the grave perils 
that threatened our educational interests. This warning, 
gentlemen, has been severely criticized and resented as 
altogether .unfounded- and unwarranted. I have been 
told by some of the publicists of this city that they have 
searched in a variety of quarters for these grave perils 
and not a shade or shadow of them could they discover 
anywhere. I have been told that the expenditure on 
education has been larger this year than any previous 
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year. I have been told that no educational earthquake 
has brought Elphinstone College or any other educa- 
tional building to the ground, and that no educational 
whirlwind has laid the University Tower low. Now, 
gentlemen, I am ready to confess that none of these 
catastrophes has overtaken us. And still, gentlemen; 
if you search for a thing in every possible quarter except 
where it is, it is no wonder that you cannot discover it. 
The grave perils of which I spoke at the Conference were 
not a sudden discovery of mine. I had spoken .of them 
in Lord Reay's time and in his Lordship’s presence, 
when at the celebration of the new Elphinstone College 
buildings, I ventured to say that ‘ the cause of education, 
of literary education as it is called, but which I prefer to 
call by its old-fashioned name of liberal education, may 
just now be compared to a tempest-tost bark in mid- 
ocean.’ So grave had the perils become that, speaking 
from the fulness of close and intimate personal know- 
ledge of the policy and tendencies of Government, of 
which he was himself a distinguished member, Sir Ray- 
mond West deemed it his imperative duty not to leave 
these shores without publicly raising his voice, in the 
Hall of the University itself, against the dangers that 
threatened the cause of higher education. That danger, 
gentlemen, lies in the persistent attempts that have been 
made for the last seven or eight years to enforce the 
ipolicy of the withdrawal of Government from the divect 
' provision, control and management of higher education. 

It is difficult, gentlemen, to imagine a policy more mis- 
chievous and disastrous in its effects on the welfare 
and progress of the country. I know, gentlemen, that 
in the first place, it is sought to be justified by the 
recommendations of Lord Ripon's Education Commis- 
sion. Now I think, gentlemen, it is time to e.xpose 
the utter disingenuousness of this appeal to authority 
which is so constantly made. In dealing with the 
subject of the withdrawal of the State from the direct 
provision and management of education, especially of 
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higher education, the Commission, at the very outset, 
had to acknowledge that ‘ perhaps none of the many 
subjects we have discussed is encompassed with greater 
difficulty or has elicited more various shades of opinion, 
alike among the witnesses we have examined and within 
the Commission itself, than this.’ On one point, it was 
able to record an unanimous opinion that withdrawal 
of direct departmental agency should not take place in 
favour of missionary bodies, and that departmental ins- 
titutions of the higher order should not be transferred 
to missionary management. With regard to all the rest, 
the Commission was brought to any recommendations 
at all with the greatest difficulty. In fact, careful per- 
usal of the Report shows that what little unanimity is 
recorded in it is more of words than of conviction. In 
dealing with the course of discussion on this subject in 
para. 534, the Report says that ‘ it seems desirable to 
describe the course of our deliberations upon this subject 
with greater fulness than we have deemed necessary in 
other portions of the Report. Our main difficulty was 
as to the initial recommendation from which all others 
would naturally follow. It was proposed to find such 
a starting point in the motion : — ‘‘ That, under ade- 
quate guarantees for the permanence and efficiency 
of the substituted institutions, the gradual closing 
of Government institutions, especially those of the 
higher order or their transfer to native management 
under the general control of, and aided by the State, 
should be regarded as not only an important stimulus to 
private effort, and consequently to any sound grant-in- 
aid sytstem, but as urgently needed in view of the social 
and political education of the people.” This motion was 
negatived by a large majority. ’A motion substantially 
the same, but adding that such withdrawal was, desirable 
“ as conducive to the advancement of the social, moral, 
and political education of the people,” shared the same 
fate.’ In summing up the general conclusion arrived at, 
the : Report proceeds to state that ‘ our • discussions 
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. . . ^ ^ to adopt any form 

thrimm°r construed into a demand ft 

immediate or general withdrawal of the State fro, 
the iM-ovision of the, means of high education. Wear 
iv /need that, while the ti’ansfer of management unde 
t le eonditions stated is eminently desirable, it is only b; 
s o\^ a/id eaiitious steps that it ean ever be really attained 
.. f^/^partment shoLild eordially welcome ever} 

effoi t ot the Kind, and should aeeept it, if it can beaccept- 
ocl without real loss to the community; but while encotir- 
aging all such offers, its attitude should be, not that of 
withdi awing from a charge found to be bui’densome, and 
of t/’ansferring the burden to other shoulders, but of 
conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence, and of 
inviting voluntary associations to co-operate with the 
Govei’nment in the work and responsibilities of national 
education. VVe have certainly no desire to recommend 
any measures that will have the effect of checking the 
spread and continuous improveme/it of higher education.’ 
Now, gentlemen, while the Commission thus carefully 
guarded its recommendations, they are now /nostly for- 
gotten in the attempt to carry out a policy of precipitate 
withdrawal. The attempted transfers, instead of being 
natural and unforced and spontaneous, have more the 
character of Tudor ‘benevolences,’ and, in one case, it 
was tried to be enforced at the point of a heavy penalty 
.vhich has been actually carried into execution. Instead 
of being by slow and cautious steps, they are tried to be 
’ushed through without any reasonable guarantees of 
efficiency. Instead of being a boon and a favour, the 
ittitude of Government is openly that of withdrawing 
rom a charge found to be burdensome and of transfer- • 
ing the burden to other shoulders. And lastly, the 
ecommendations of the Commission are made use of 
the very result that it deprecated, v/z., of checking 
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tion. In the second place, it is attempted to delude us by 
patriotic reference to the great benefits to be derived 
from the bringing out and encouraging of private effort 
and enterprize; and we are even told that it would be 
a means of advancing our political education. ‘The 
history of education in Bombay since 1885,’ writes Mr. 
Lee-Warner, ‘ will hereafter be mainly known by the 
systematic efforts made to encourage private enterprise 
and to give education a practical turn. "" Variety 

and freedom have been generally introduced. Self-help 
has been evoked by the transfer of the management of 
schools to local bodies, and the Department has learned 
to look upon itself as responsible rather for the direction 
and encouragement of educational activity than as a 
State Department for giving education and managing 
schools.’ Mr. Lee-Warner must pardon us if we look 
with suspicion on language so strange in the mouth of 
an Anglo-Indian bureaucrat. Last year Mr. Lee-Warner 
solemnly protested that he did not know what was meant 
by a bureaucrat. As he does not seem to be satisfied 
with the brief answer which I attempted to give him at 
the time, I will, with your permission, gentlemen, endea- 
vour to describe that eminent personage at somewhat 
greater length. Among the many delightful and inimit- 
able delineations of typical character immortalized by 
Dickens, many of you, perhaps, remember the faithful 
portraiture of Sir Joseph Bowley, the Poor Man’s Friend 
and Father. You remember, gentlemen, how Sir Joseph 
discoursed on their respective duties: — ‘Your only 
business, my good fellow, is with me. You need not 
trouble yourself to think about anything. I will think 
for you ; I know what is good for you ; I am your per- 
petual Parent. Such is the dispensation of an all- wise 
Providence. ■ What man can do, I dp. T do 

my duty as the Poor Man’s Friend and Father; and I 
endeavour to educate his mind, by inculcating on all 
occasions the one great lesson which that class requires. 
That is, entire Dependence on myself. They have no 
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business whatever with themselves.’ Now sentlem, 

— t atr 

^ tL ! ‘he poor hidfc 

-the poor Indmn’s Friend. and Father? When, ther 

ore this superior person, who has always bitterly r 
sented any introduction of private enterprise and loci 
selt-government, and who is not even yet reconciled t 
w ^ rfevoutly believes to be the imbecile vaga 
nes ot Lord Ripon, talks glibly of bringing out and en 
couraging self-help and private enterprise, only in tht 
sp ere of higher education, surely we are warranted in 
receiving such strange and unfamiliar utterances with 
some degree of caution and suspicion. And in sooth, 
gentlemen, the meaning of it all is, that higher education 
is supposed to be advancing at too rapid a pace, and the 
numbers of men it turns out, clamouring for Government 
employ, are regarded as what is termed a distinct political 
danger. In his Convocation address this year at the 
Allahabad University, in many respects singularly thought- 
ful and instructive, Sir Charles Crosthwaite frankly gi'’’c^ 
voice to this view. After stating that ‘ by one party the 
Universities and Colleges have been accused of flooding 
the country with half-educated young men who will look 
nowhere but to the service of Government for employ- 
ment, whose knowledge is superficial, whose conceit i> 
boundless, who are fluent and turgid in language, hut 
who have no accurate conception of the meaning of the 
words they use or the phrases they repeat,’ Sir Cluu'le> 
goes on to say, ‘ there is no doubt that in the cases oi 
some of the older Universities, the number of men wlm 
have taken degrees is in excess of the demand for men 
of their stamp. In this country there is a distinct 

danger in creating a class of needy scholars who are m 
excess of and above the only employment open to thcnn 
There are two ways in which it can be iiiet witii by 
who have the control of education. One is by ma' in.; 
jollege education more expensive and self-sui^porang 
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and restricting it to those whose parents can aftord to 
pay for it, and to boys of exceptional merit who can win 
scholarships and contribute to the cost of their school- 
ing. ’ Sir Charles Crosthwaite has here laid down 
the true esoteric doctrine of those who justify the with- 
drawal of Government from directly helping higher 
education, on the diplomatic grounds of evoking self- 
help and private enterprise, and of developing, as Mr. 
Lee-Warner puts it, ‘ variety and freedom. ’ I do not, 
as indeed I cannot within the scope of this address, 
propose to attempt to expose the main fallacy which 
underlies the conception of higher education as being 
only in the interests and for the advancement of the 
comparatively few individuals who receive it, and not as 
being one of the most important and indispensable factors 
in the general progress and welfare of the people at 
large. It would require more time than is at my com- 
mand on this occasion, to point out that those who con- 
sider the downward filtration theory as untenable and 
exploded, have never been able to understand it, and 
realize the extremely slow and indirect manner in which 
social modification works itself out. I will content my- 
self with giving only one illustration of the narrow con- 
ception of the benefits of higher education being con- , 
fined only to its immediate recipients. In the admirable 
address from which I have already quoted. Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite bore ungrudging testimony to its beneficial 
influence on the administration of the country. ‘ On 
one point ’ he says, ‘ I can speak with experience. I had 
many years’ practice in Indian administration, and I am 
able to bear testimony to the fact that the efficiency of 
the administration and its purity, especially in the matter 
of dispensing justice, had made very great progress, 
and that this improvement is mainly due to thq influence 
of education, and especially of the higher education of 
which a knowledge of English and English literature has 
formed the chief part.’ The excellent work of our 
Subordinate Judicial service, manned by judges who are 
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the pr(;ilucts oF oui* his<her cilucation, is admitted on a 
Iiaiuls. But is it not apparent that, in turning out sue 
men, higiier education lias done the most signal servic 
to the masses ot the people by securing to them a pun 
an intelligent, and comparatively cheap administratioi 
ot justice, than which nothing is more essential to tliei 
well-being, prosperity, and contentment. VVe can easilj 
multiply these instances. In turning out medical graciu' 
ates, for e.\ample, have not our Universities and Colleges 
not only benefited the recipients of their various cultui'e, 
but conterretl the most invaluable boon on the people at 
large by helping to bring into existence dispensaries and 
hospitals with their cheap assistant surgeons, and carry- 
ing medical relief to their very doors? It is because of 
this wide-reaching beneficial action of higher education 
that it has now come more and more to be . recognized 
in most Ruropean countries that it is the State that 
must assume direct charge of it. I think this Associa- 
tion can do no more useful service than in organizing 
the most strenuous opposition to the retrograde policy 
which Anglo-Indian interest and alarm is trying to palm 
oft under the false enticements of an appeal to our pat- 
riotic feelings for self-help and self-government. Tins 
. is the grave peril of which I spoke at the Poona Provin- 
cial Conference as threatening our most vital educational 
interests, and this is the grave peril against which I 
^ trust you will wage unceasing war, despite hollow argu- 
ments and sarcastic sneers. On one thing, however, 
gentlemen, you have some reason to congratulate your- 
selves. The attempts to carry out this policy have 
hitherto not been very successful. In his account of 
Lord Reay’s Administration, Sir William Hunter rue- 
fully confesses that though ‘ an attempt was made to 
transfer the Government High Schools to local authori- 
ties, it proved immediately successful only with the 
Ahmednugger High School.’ The attempt to economise, 
as it was said, the educational resources of the Presidency 
by practically abolishing the Poona Deccan College • of 
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unrivalled historical interest, and indissolubly connected 
with the name of its founder, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
was also frustrated through the force of public opinion, 
in giving expression to which this Association did good 
service by its vigorous remonstrance. Unfortunately, 
gentlemen, the baffled foe has in his rage and disappoint- 
ment sought to console himself in his retreat by wreak- 
ing vengeance in another quarter. If the anxiety to sti- 
mulate private enterprise and self-help were not simply 
another name for confiscating the funds devoted to 
higher education, if the devotion to the policy laid down 
by the Education Commission was not something like 
the devotion of Mr. Pecksniff to the virtues of Faith and 
Charity, then no institution, as you are aware, had a 
right to more fostering and tender treatment, than the 
Poona Fergusson College. It was formed and conducted 
by a band of young men of culture and education, who 
unhesitatingly sacrificed their- own interests and pro- 
spects to the cause of education. It was assisted by a 
grant, long before the proposal to amalgamate it with 
Deccan College was conceived. But when that. proposal 
fell through, the prestige of Government required some 
sacrifice to appease its ruffled dignity, and orders were 
at once issued to stop the grant to the College. There 
is absolutely no justification, gentlemen, for what might 
be fairly called almost a breach of faith. I am aware, 
gentlemen, that the resources of. official ingenuity are 
not easily exhausted, but when it is urged that two full 
Colleges are too many for a small place like Poona, 
surely those who urge this argument cannot be ignorant 
of the patent fact, . that the area which these Colleges 
serve, is not confined to the city of Poona only, but 
extends over the whole of the Deccan, the incontrover- 
tible proof of which lies in the full attendance on the 
rolls of the two Colleges, Fergusson College numbering 
about 300 students, and Deccan about 250. The action 
of Government in this matter can be easily defended on 
the principles consistently avowed by Mr. Maclean, 
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if not for his unflinching logic, 

ot^ lor his larsightcdncss. To him every In dhin 
‘ tgL i.s .1 nursery lor hatching broods of vipers; the 
c^s, Iherciore. the better. But it is entirely inciefen-, 
Mble i)n the part of those who always protest their, 
inocence ol an\ iilea to starve higher education.. 
I u-.ti.ited in the attempt to cut atlrift the higher schools 
<d tie I lesidency, and to abolish Deccan College, the 
advoc.Ues ol the new policy of withdrawal have not been 
nic.ip.ible ol much mischief. They have triumphantly 
sei\ed the L niversity' with notice after notice, by which 
the p.iltiy contribution of Rs. 15,000 has been successively 
i educed to Rs. 10,000 and then to Rs. 5,000. Various 
are the reasons given for striking this blow at the very 
lountain-head of all higher etiucation. The University 
must be matle self-sujiporting. Primary^ education would 
go to the dogs but for the Rs. 10,000. The Empire would, 
he insolvent it Rs. 10,000 were not speedily' called in., 

It is dillicult, gentlemen, to spealc with patience of this 
miserable maltreatment of the University or to charac- 
terize it in the terms it deserves. For y'ears the Univer*. 
sity' has been unable to move in the direction of urgent’ 
relorm for want ot funds, and yet when it is most in., 
need of them this decree for retrenchment is fulminated... 
Let us respectfully beseech the Chancellor of the Univer- : 
sity to make an earnest appeal to the Governor, who, 
t|’ained in the manly' and healthy discipline of public life ; 
in England, cannot but know when to yield, as he surely 
knows when to hold his own, and entreat him not to allow 
his administration to be permanently marred by a blot, 
which, tiny as it is, may never be effaced. Then, gentle- 
men, in two other directions also, the new doctipne has 
come in the way of a full advance. Gujarat and Sind, by 
this time ought to have had two better equipped College?,; 
than they have. Great credit is due to the local promP' ; 
ters of the two existing Colleges in these provinces;- baL- 
in congratulating these public-spirited men, we are apt., 
to forget that each of these provinces, especially.;. Sind, 
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were entitled to be provided by the State with a model 
College. But, gentlemen, where the new doctrine has 
done most mischief is in stopping the further develop- 
ment and improvement of existing institutions. In a 
written Minute which Sir R. West sent to the Education 
Commission, he pointed out how much remained to be 
done before the existing High Schools and Colleges 
could be called model institutions. He showed how in- 
sufficiently equipped they were in many essential respects. 
But all hope of their reform and improvement seems to 
be now gone for ever ; for the cry is that other demands 
are more urgent. I have already had occasion to partly 
refer, gentlemen, to the impressive utterances of the 
Chancellor at our last University Convocation. On that 
occasion he further said, ‘ I am but too aware, from 


the reception that has been given to my public utterances 
on educational questions elsewhere, that these remarks 
of - mine are likely to be construed as indicating the 
intention on the part of Government to shirk what are 
regarded as its own duties by laying them on institu- 
tions or private individuals.’ And his Lordship added : 
‘ But if those who criticise what I have said, and may 
criticise what I say now, were as well aware as I am of 
the needs of the poorest classes of the many millions of 
this Presidency ; if they knew, as well as I do ’, the 
various things I have quoted above, ' then,’ his Excel- 
lency went on to say, ‘ they would appreciate the feelings 
which actuated me to express a preference for the expen- 
diture of a larger portion of Government funds on the 
undoubted poor than has hitherto been allotted to them. 
When, gentlemen, I first heard these words delivered in 
his Excellency’s quiet but impressive way, I confess that 
for a moment I felt that I and others who think with me 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves for our hasty short- 


sightedness. But it was only for a moment, 
soon came over the spirit of my dream, and 
me that the picture which his Excelle 
so touching a fashion, took a rei 


for a change 
to 
in 


it Stoned 
^'1 
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to that of the amiable and well-meaning father of asoniB- 
what numerous family, addicted unfortunately to slipping 
off a little too often of an evening to the house over the 
way, who, when the mother appealed to him to do some- 
thing for the education of the grown-up boys, begged 
of her with tears in his eyes to consider if her request 
was not unreasonable, when there was not even enough 
food and clothes for the younger children. The poor 
woman could not gainsay the fact, with the hungry eyes 
staring before her ; but she could not help bitterly reflect- 
ing that the children could have food and clothes, and 
education to boot, if the kindl}'^ father could be induced 
to be good enough to spend a little less on drink and 
cards. Similarly, gentlemen, when we are reminded of 
the crying wants of the poor masses for sanitation and 
pure water and medical relief and primary education, 
might we not respectfully venture to submit that there 
would be funds, and to spare, for all these things, and 
higher education too, if the enormous and growing 
resources of the country were not ruthlessly squandered 
on a variety of whims and luxuries, on costly residences 
and sumptuous .furniture, on summer trips to the hills, 
on little holiday excursions to the frontiers, but above 
and beyond all, on the lavish and insatiable humours ol 
an irresponsible military policy, enforced by the ven 
men whose view and opinions of its necessity cannot 
I but accommodate themselves to their own interests and 


ambitions. Gentlemen, this plea of robbing Peter to 
pa)' Paul is one that will not bear close examination. 
We do not ask that primary education should be staiwed, 
or that technical education should be stunted. Ori tli*- 


contrary, we assert that it is incumbent upon the State to 
provide the necessary funds for them from the piopci 
sources .'c what we protest against is, that it should 
attempted to provide those funds by curtailing othei^ 
urgently required for the maintenance and advanceiuot 
of higlier education. .Mever was a plea more un^t.ite 
manlike and hollow than that wliich tried to jui^tii) 1 1 
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confiscation of the University grant by pleading that it 
was to be carried to the account of primary education. 
Something of this aspect of the question must have 
forced itself on the minds of our rulers, for they have 
recently surprised us beyond all belief by turning a most 
remarkable somersault in regard to it. Hitherto we 
were ruefully told that it was all because of the dearth of 
funds that in this country so small a percentage of the 
revenue was applied to educational objects. .When, 
therefore, gentlemen, we woke one morning, not very 
long ago, and read a report in the daily papers of the 
speech made by his Excellency the Governor at the 
opening of the Madressa-i-Anjuman-i*Islam, I will not 
attempt to guess what your state of mind might be ; but 
for myself, I rubbed my eyes harder than ever Aladdin 
did when he woke up in the enchanted palace. You know, 
gentlemen, that in the highest flight of his ambition for 
the Educational Department, Sir Alexander Grant never 
soared beyond a dream of 2 per cent. But it seems we 
have all been under an entire delusion. His Excellency 
states frankly how he came to make the discovery. ‘ I 
was led some months ago,’ he says in his speech, ‘into 
a consideration of this subject by a statement that 
Bombay spent less on education in proportion to its 
revenue than most civilized countries. If that was in 
any way true, I felt we were bound to make an extra- 
ordinary exertion to find the wherewithal to increase 
our educational expenditure.’ His Excellency has now 
discovered that the expenditure on education in this 
Presidency in proportion to its gross revenues has in- 
creased from 4 per cent, in 1882-83 to nothing less than 
6 per cent, in 1891-92, while the boasted European 
countries, whom we have been* perpetually dragging 
into the comparison, have been spending — United King- 
dom, 5 per cent. ; France,- 2 ; Prussia, 3 ; Belgium, 2 ; 
Italy, 2 ; Holland, 5 ; and Sweden and Norway, 3 per 
cent; This is sufficient in itself to cover with confu.sic 
all . the, people like, us who have been tal' ' 
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"^^lewithal to increase our educational ex 
penimire. Gentlemen, now that I think we liavf 

^ ^ Bombay does spend less, aiici 

1,1 icvoMS y ess, on education than other civilized couih 
tries, hU us appeal to Lord Harris to redeem his promise 
to maktj an extraordinary effort to bring up the percent- 
age to\a figure, not larger than that for which Sir 
Alexander Grant sighed more than twenty-five years 
ago, pointing out that ‘ if 2 per cent, per annum on the 
presidential revenues were allowed to Bombay, the whole 
aspect of the Department and the Universities might, in 
my opinion, be speedily changed for the better. ’ 1 am 
afraid, gentlemen, I have detained you too long with my 
ventriloquism. But one word more and I have done. 
Our departing Commander-in-Chief told us the other 
day, that while it was right and proper that India should 
be governed with wisdom and justice, the maintenance 
of the empire must, in the last resort, depend not on the 
loyalty of the people, but upon the power and strength 
of the army to repel foreign invasion. It is perfectly 
true that loyalty, perhaps like all other virtues, is founded 
on self-interest. But it is no less true that if that selb 
interest is allowed to be enlightened and developed, as 
nothing can enlighten and develop it as a wise system oI 
education in the centre of a righteous policy, then that 
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self-interest, as in the case of the other virtues, grows out 
of and beyond itself, and becomes transformed into a 
sentiment of earnest, devoted, and enlightened loyalty, 
which, in the hour of danger, will not wait to calculate the 
chances, but throw its lot with, and stand by, the object 
of its loyalty, not as a matter of interest, but as a matter 
of affection and duty. In India, gentlemen, the soldier 
is abroad, and must be ; but the humble schoolmaster is 
no less indispensable ; he alone can add stability and 
permanence to the work of the soldier. (Loud applause.) 



SPEECH ON SIR VV. WEDDERBURN’S ELECTK 

TO PARLIAMENT. 

0/ the inhabitants of Bombay held on the 26 th /Jj 
, at the Fvaniji Coioasji Institute, to vote an address of congyatu 
ion to Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., on his election as a Member of Perl 
nient, Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, who was received tvith loud appluii 
made the following speech P\ 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I am entrusted wit 
the task of moving the adoption of the address, which 
hold in my hand, congratulating Sir W. Wedderburn am 
ourselves on his election as a member of Parliament 
Our great joy at Mr. Dadabhai’s success last year was 
somewhat marred by Sir William’s unexpected failure in 
Ayrshire. But, gentlemen, I had never the slightest 
doubt that a man of his patience, perseverance, and 
disinterested zeal was sure to succeed sooner or later. 
We have at the present moment some exceptionally good 
men and true to look after Indian interests in Parlia- 
ment ; and I for one confess that I expect great things in 
time from men like Mr. Caine and Mr. Schwann. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir W. Wedderburn’s success will add to their 
ranks an invaluable worker whose liberal convictions are 
based on a clear and unfaltering grasp of principles, and 
whose kindly and generous sympathies are founded on 
the most unaffected and genuine love for the country 
and its people. (Cheers.) You know, gentlemen, there 
are Anglo-Indians whose cultured and liberal intellects 
sometimes prevail over their moral and constitutional 
antipathy and indifference to dark colour; and there are 
again Anglo-Indians whose hearts are sound, but whose 
intellect and culture are unable to keep pace with their 
kindly impulses. With the exception of our esteemed 
friend Mr. A. O. Hume (loud cheers), I do not Imo’.'.' 
any other Anglo-Indian whose heart and intellect h;Wi- 
both so clearly and logically' conjoined in the wor.; 
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Indian progress as in the case of Sir W. Wedderburn. 
(Renewed cheers.) We are familiar with numbers of 
Anglo-Indians who come out red-hot Liberals from 
their native country, but whose Radicalism is unable to 
stand the stress of individual inflation and intoxication 
in an atmosphere of race supremacy, and who readily 
succumb to the fascinating sophistries — and I admit they 
are very plausible — of race domination. It is not a little 
to the credit of Sir W. Wedderburn that, despite the 
scoffs and sneers of his own countrymen and his brother- 
officials, he has quietly, unflinchingly, preserved both 
his faith and principles from melting away under the 
influence of the Indian tropical sun. What is still more 
creditable is that he has not been content with mere 
words and talk, but his faith has been justified by his 
acts and deeds. Our rejoicings at his success are not 
therefore entirely due to the selfish satisfaction of secur- 
ing so estimable and useful a champion; they spring no 
less from our high appreciation and admiration of the 
nobility, integrity, and kindly gentleness of his character. 
(Loud cheers.) 


SIMULTANEOUS CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
AND HOME MILITARY CHARGES OF INDIA. 

[A public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay was held on Saturday, 
jiiy Jo, IS93, in tlu hall of the Byamjee Cowasjee Institute, under tk 
ausputs of the Bombay Presidency Association, in connection with tk 
lonse of Commons Resolution in favour of Simultaneous E.raininatioiis 
and the debate in the House of Lords on the Home Military Charges of 
India, Pile Honble Mr. Pheroneshah M. Mehta presided and made the 
following speech,] 

Gentlemen, — You will see from the notice convening 
this meeting that you are called together to give expres- 
sion to the public opinion and public feeling on two of 
the most important questions affecting Indian interests, 
which have been brought into the domain of practical 
hopefulness by the growing Parliamentary activity of 
recent times in Indian affairs. Our Anglo-Indian friends, 
it is true, gentlemen, deprecate the interference of Parlia- 
ment as ignorant and mischievous, and warn us against 
a Frankenstein, which only destroys those who raise it. 
Now, I am prepared to admit, gentlemen, that it is a 
dark and difficult and thorny path, full of pit-falls and 
stumbles. But so, unfortunately, are all paths to salva- 
tion, and we cannot forget that all experience has proved 
to us that whatever hopes and chances we possess are to 
be found sooner or later only in Parliament, and nowhere 
else. In asking you to proceed to deliberate upon the two 
questions before you, it is impossible not to pause for a 
moment to recognize the deep debt of gratitude which 
. we owe to those great men who pioneered the growth 
of this Parliamentary activity as a constant duty and 
systematic occupation, I mean the late Prof. Fawcett 
(cheers), and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. (Renewed cheers.) 

It may be truly said of them that not only did they serve 
as living, ‘but they still serve as dead. (Applause.) For 
it is in no small measure owing to the impulse of the 

noble example set by 

These dead but sceptred sovereigns, 

Who still rule our spirits from their urns, 
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that we have at the present day in the present House of 
Commons the earnest and increasing body of members 
who, under the leadership of Mr. Paul (cheers), have 
achieved so signal a triumph in the adoption .of the Reso- 
lution for Simultaneous Examinations, under circum- 
stances which at one time seemed forlorn and desperate. 
I think we shall now always picture to ourselves Mr. Paul 
as we figure to ourselves the familiar hero of many a 
mediaeval tournament, who suddenly appears on the scene, 
rushes to the succour of the hard-pressed champions of 
right and justice, turns the tide of battle, and leads them 
on to victory. (Cheers.) But we are told, gentlemen, 
that our triumph is a barren one, and our exultation will 
be short-lived. We are told that a resolution passed in 
a small House by a small majority can be disregarded 
with impunity. Now, gentlemen, it would be idle to 
deny that there is considerable cogency in this caution, 
especially when we remember that all the weight and 
fury of the great body of Anglo-Indian opinion and bias, 
focussed in the India Office, and led and countenanced 
alas ! by every living Indian Secretary of State, past and 
present, will be strenuously cast against it. But there 
is hope in this, gentlemen, that though the Government 
were first opposed to it, the Prime Minister, and that 
Prime Minister Mr. Gladstone (cheers), who owes his 
own greatness to his firm belief in moral duty, has, after 
taking time for consideration and consultation, decided 
to accept the resolution, to recognize that a vote of the 
House is a vote of the House, and has forwarded a dis- 
patch to the Government of India to devise means to 
carry it out. (Cheers.) There is also hope in this, that 
the dispatch has been disapproved by the majority of the 
India Council, just as it is said that a cause is won when 
the Times begins to write against it. And there is hope 
in this if in nothing else, that even the Earl of Kimberley 
with his scarcely disguised aversion to the proposal, has 
been compelled ruefully to declare in the House of Lords 
that the question of Simultaneous Examinations, which 
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issue IS being cleverly obscured by our opponents, 
e piesent situation is this. The halting, inconsistent, 
I' ^'-heme adopted at the suggestion of the 

o Jc Service Commission has brought things to this 
pays. Under the scheme for the Imperial and Provincial 
ervicey a certain number of posts, for which Indians are 
^ait to e not qualified by want of residence in England, 
aie set apait foi Indians who have never competed and 
who have never gone to England, and to which they 
should be appointed by the now-discredited agency' of 
Government selection and patronage. (Laughter.) What 
we ask for in its place Is that these posts should be filled 
by Indians who have won them in fair competition with 
the best of Englishmen (cheers), and who should quali- 
fy themselves, as it is most essential they should, by pas- 
sing two years in England after the successful competi- 
tion. Can there be a doubt, gentlemen, which is the more 
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reasonable, the more safe-guarding, the more beneficial 
scheme in the best interests of the country and of British 
rule? (Cheers.) There is only one argument which may 
be plausibly urged against it, or rather a fear that English- 
men might be largely ousted from the Service in this way. 
Now, gentlemen, we would readily and cheerfully admit 
that it is essential and indispensable that there must be a 
large admixture of Englishmen in the Service to ensure 
the proper carrying out of English rule on English prin- 
ciples. Now, surely, it is an unvviorthy and exaggerated 
fear that the intellectual qualifications of Englishmen are 
not sufficiently superior even to the Bengalis (loud 
cheers), to ensure to them a largely preponderating share 
for many a long year to come. We should, however, be 
quite ready to allay their fear and alarm on this point, 
unfounded as it is, by accepting some reasonable limit of 
proportion which should secure the necessary share to 
Englishmen in the Service. (Hear, hear.) With that 
provision, it seems to me that the case for Simultaneous 
Examinations is unassailable. 

The second subjet before you, gentlemen, is not one of 
any lesser importance. The question no longer depends on 
our uninformed speculations and suspicions. We have it 
now on unquestionable authority, no less than that of Lord 
Northbrook (loud cheers), confirmed by the past and pre- 
sent Indian Secretaries of State, that a grave injustice is 
being perpetrated in this country in the apportionment of 
the Military Charges. In his book on Imperial Defence, 
Sir Charles Dilke pointed out sometime ago that the con- 
tribution of ;fi750,000 a year for effective changes is 
simply indefensible, and it will be shown to you later on 

that India is despoiled of about another £750,000 in con- 

» 

nection with stores and other military charges. (Cries 
of ‘Shame’.) We have it now on the dispassipnate and 
well-informed authority of Lord Northbrook that during 
the last fourteen years, India has been mulcted of some- 
thing like four million pounds for charges for which she 
is in no way liable. Indeed, gentlemen, this question of 
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financial apportionment has become a grave scandal. I: 
IS only owing to our deep reverence for tiie Queen-Ea 
press that we refrain from charactei'ising as it desen'c- 
the decision to charge on India the cost of the Indiai 
Cavalry that attended the opening of the Imperial Insurure 
(Applause.) Now we hear that India is to be forced tc 
pay a sum of £10,000 a year for twenty years towards 
the cost of a telegraph line from Mauritius to Zanaibar. 
(Cries of ‘ Shame.') The iniquity and iiitensit)’^ of this 
scandal is aggravated when it is remembered that all this 
is done to a country whose hnancial state is so crincal 
that the Government of India has thought it fit to subject 
it to a currenc}- operation of the most desperate charac- 
ter, in the interests of the Services and the import mer- 
chants. (Hear, hear.) Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come of the new Currency legislatioiij it is certain that 
the people are for tlie present indirectly and in an auto- 
matic fashion heavily ta x ed by it, and that tite mill m- 
dustry of this city has been seriously dislocated. (Hear, 
hear.) It is necessaiy, gentlemen, that the countr) 
should cry out from one end to the other against so gra%o 
a scandal, and I trust you will not separate witliout par- 
sing a vote of the most grateful tfaanlis to Lord Kortn- 
brooli for his noble and sustained exertions to put an 
end to it. (Loud applause and cheers.) 
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\Thc fdloxAug speech u'.is iiutJe by the Iltutoumhle Mr. Pheivze- 
shah M. Mehta on the Bombay Financial .Statement forlSOJ-l at a 
meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council hell on the 27th July 
1S93.] 

With youi’ Excellency’s permission I would venture 
to tender you the warmest thanks of the non-oflicial 
members for the cordial welcome you have been pleased 
to give us on the assembling of this the first meeting 
of the re-constituted Council. I think I may also ven- 
ture to assure your Excellency that it will be the best 
endeavour of the non-official members, as far as possible, 
to do what lies in their power towards the practical and 
efficient discharge of the business placed before the 
Council. 

I propose on this occasion not to be very lengthy in 
my remarks, and I shall confine myself to two or three 
points with which I feel myself more personally and 
intimately connected. I will first call your Excellency’s 
attention to the provision in the Budget about the 
Police, and I ask the attention of the honourable mem- 
ber who placed the Financial Statement before the 
Council to page 19 of that document. It says, ‘ On the 
expenditure side, the re-organization of the district and 
city police has, for a considerable time past, occupied 
the attention of Government. The total estimated extra 
cost is Rs. 4,23,000 for the district police (including 
Sind), and Rs. 1,01,000 for the city. It is hoped that 
both schemes will be sanctioned early in the year, and 
provision has accordingly been made in the Budget for 
1893-94.’ Now, my Lord, I find in the detailed Budget 
statement, which the Honourable Mr. Trevor ,was good 
enough to give us a copy of, that provision has been made 
to the extent of -two lakhs for the re-organization of the 
district police, but there is no entry so far as the city 
police are concerned. I cannot quite reconcile the state- 
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ment in the Financial Statement with the items in the 
detailed Budget in that respect. With regard to the 
head ‘ Poljqe,’ I would next, lijce to draw your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the amount which is put down as 
the contribution of the Municipality of Bombay. The 
amount entered in the detailed Budget, for the Budget 
year 1893-94 is Rs. 3,06,748. In the Revised Estimate 
for 1892-93, the amount is shown at Rs. 3,63,345. 1 am 

glad, indeed, to see that in the Budget Estimate for 
1893-94, your Excellency’s Government have brought it 
down to Rs. 3,06,748. I may thus take it that the Govern- 
ment have seen the justice of the representations made 
by the Bombay Corporation, with regard to certain items 
in the cost of the city police. A good many of the items 
included in the letter of Government. to the Corporation 
seem to have now been decided as not properly charge- 
able against the Corporation. I take that as the mean- 
ing of the smaller amount being put down for- 1893-94, 
and if that is so — and it seems to me it. must be- so — I 
beg to point out that provision should have been made 
in the Budget for refunding the additional Rs. 60,000 
levied in the previous year. 

His Excellency the President : — That- is only an, esti- 
mate. It has not yet been levied. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.: — I beg your- Excellency’s 
pardon-. Your Excellency will remembe.r that the.- Bom- 
bay Corporation was called, upon to go^ on. paying 
monthly instalments on the basis of. the amount being 
Rs. 3,63,000, so, that the Municipality has- been compelled 
to pay- up all' the instalments for- the- past, year on, that 
basis. L am not referring- now to the larger question of 
the entire- liability of the Corporation, pen.ding before- the 
Secretary of State- for India ; leaving that, larger question 
aside, I infer from the figures in the detailed Budget 
that your- Excellency’s Government, even- supposing that 
question^ is decided against the Corporation, will have to 
refund the Rs. 63,345, which the Corporation, has been 
galled upon> to- pay up to the present time-. The figures 
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inyoIvQ the adiDissiou th^it Rs. 3,63,345 was oyer and 
above- what is. now- admitted tp;be the. i!igbt sum and that 
the; pi’oper- amount is Rs. 3,06,748.. I am gladi your 
Excellency’s Government has thus, practically decided 
that the Corporation ought not to be called on to; pay for 
the, dockyard police, and the harbour police, etc.;- in the 
prevjo.us calculations a portion of those amounts, was 
thrown on the; Corporation. I take it that, in justice and 
fairness,. Go.vernm.ent have- decided that no portion- of 
these, sums should be thrown on the Municipality.. Even 
witbi regard to the red.uced e,stimate, your Lordship will 
allow me. to. call your attention to several small charges 
included, against the Municipality, which I think are not 
justly chargeable. I refer first, to the- ‘ way charges 
of escorts-,, Rs. 10,000.’ I submit that the Bombay 
Municipality can, in no, sense be liable, to. pay for- these 
escort charges,, which are charges incurred in, escorting 
specie to the Government of India. It. is, entirely a work 
for which the: police; of. the City of Bombay are,, so. to, say, 
borro.w.ed for doings vvork outside the- city, and your Ex- 
cellency will admit that the Bombay- Corporation are in 
no, way liable_ for such a charge.. The, ‘ Maintenance of 
Prison Van’ is. also, an Item for which the. Corporation 
cannot, be liable, because 1 take it. the; prison; van, is not 
an appendage, of the police,, but of ‘Law and Justice,’ 
and comes under- the sub-head of ‘ J.ails„’ Your Lord- 
ship will allow that it is the, legitimate duty of the, police 
to. take measures; for the projection, of life, and property, 
but that it is nojoneof their legitimate functions, to at- 
tend to. the. burning^ of carcases of horses, for which Rs. 
2,p.00, are; entered in the Budget, tI.o.w can this, be; a 
legitimate function of the police,? 

His, Excellency the President : — ■\VonId not the Muni- 
cipality have to do, it if. the. police, didn’t? 

The HonoLwable Mr.. Mehta : — Not if the; burden was 
not cast upon it by the. Municipal Act, Your Lordship’s 
Government have repeatedly reminded us that the Cor- 
poration has: rights and privileges on the one hand which 
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must be coRHtrued by the Act only, ;intl the Corporation, 
therefore, naturally strenuously resists acceptini* any 
burden not cast upon it by the Act. If the Corpora- 
tion were relicvei! of certain burdens by (lovcrnmenc, 
which oufjht nut lei;itiniately to f.ill ujuju it, and ashed 
to labe upon itself others that were not at present 
imposed upon it by the Act. but which were ap[)ro- 
priate tt) it. such a re.ippoj-tionment wt)u!d be just .uul 
fail* to the Covernnient and to the Corpuratioji: but wlieii 
your Lordship's (Jovernnient says v.e have ojdy to I'o 
by the provisions tif the Act, 1 submit that, on that prin- 
ciple, the last item 1 It.vve referred to is not a burden 
cast upon us by the Act. I wish to sulunit to your Ivs'- 
cellency's Ciovernment that iti aildition to refunding Rs. 
Gd.GOO to the Corjior.ition. the amount p.ay.dde by the 
Corporation should be still further j'educevi by tl>e e.\'clu- 
sion of the sums which, as I have pointed out, are not 
justly payable by the Corporation. 

I now pass on to evltjcation. 1 had intenvled to warmly 
congratidate youi* ILscellency’s Government oji having 
out down at least K’s, 10.000 in the Budget L'siimate for 
ISy.LO-l as the contribution to the Universitv, anil I was 
jomewhat surprised to hear youj- Lordship say just now 
:hat the sum was to be only Rs. .S.OOO. It is. however, 
actually entered in the Budget as Rs. 10.000. • 

His H.xcellency' the President : — Perhaps 1 am wrong. 
My impression was that it was Rs. .a, 000. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — Then I may congratu- 
late the honourable member who presides over Finance 
for the more liberal view he has taken in this matter. 
Will your Excellency allow me to state that i^s. 10,000 
could hardly have been put down by mistake? Although 
I knew the Government had written a letter to the Univer- 
sity, stating that the amount would be reduced to Rs. 5,000, 
still, seeing Rs. 10,000 put down in the Budget and know- 
ing your Excellency’s interest in the University as Chan- 
cellor, and the interest of the Honourable Mr. Birdwood, 
who as Vice-Chancellor and in other capacities, has reii' 
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dered valuable services to the University, I could not bring 
myself to imagine that the amount of Rs. 10,000 had 
been put down by mistake, but I could only conclude that 
on further consideration, Government had recognized the 
propriety of granting the larger amount. I have no doubt 
that my honourable friend the Acting Director of Public 
Instruction must have taken the same view of the matter- 
I trust that when your Excellency winds up this debate 
you will find it possible to announce that it is not a mis- 
take, and that the Rs. 10,000 was deliberately entered in 
the Budget Estimates. I cannot conceive of so grave 
and august a body as the Government of this Presidency 
perpetrating a joke. But when the University received 
a letter from Government saying that the grant was to 
be reduced from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 10,000, and then a 
further letter saying that it was to be reduced from Rs. 
10,000 to Rs. 5,000, then taking into consideration the 
financial condition of this Presidency for the last fifteen 
years, it was difficult to conceive that it was anything but 
a joke, if it was possible, I repeat, to conceive a grave 
body like Government so far unbending itself. Financial 
, considerations could have had no weight in the reduction 
of the grant to the University. Your Lordship will re- 
member that in the report of the Finance Committee, 
regarding the period of the third Provincial Contract, 
1882-1886, it showed the provincial balance to have 
risen to 52 lakhs against 32 lakhs at starting, and says, 

‘ Thus the province has throughout the term of the con- 
tract enjoyed uninterrupted financial prosperity, and has ' 
been much more in the position of seeking how to spend 
its increasing revenue with advantage than for casting 
about for money to meet urgent administrative demands.’ 
Your Lordship sees that during the* period the surplus 
had gone up to 32 lakhs exclusive of the minimunj which 
this Government is bound to preserve under the direc- 
tion of the Government of India, vis., 20 lakhs. There 
was no financial consideration then for the reduction of 
the University grant. With regard to " 
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to 1892. the Honourable Mr. Trevor has referred us to 
the Accountant-General’s reviev/ of that period, and he 
takes a very hopeful view of the financial condition 
of the Presidenc}’. The Accountant-General writes : 

‘ After paying a special contribution of 1 7-} lakhs in aid of 
the Imperial Revenue, the year 1891-92 closed with a 
balance of Rs- 40.70,000 to the credit of the Provincial 
Go\'ernment, being Rs. 20,70,000 in excess of the mini- 
mum of 20 lakhs fixed by the Government of India.' 
That being the financial state of the Presidency, I can- ' 
not but concur with what the .Accountant-General savs 
of the extremely satisfactory' condition of the finances. 
With regard to the year 1892-93 the same hopeful v'iew 
is taken by the .Accountant-General ; at page 105 he says 
in paragraphs 3 and 6 ; 

3. The year IS9I-S2 was on the whole favourable to Provincial 
revenues. .As cornpared with IS$0-91, there was a net increase of re- 
venue of Rs. 20.00.1S0. and the Provincial Government was able to spend 
Rs. Io.93,I95 more than in the previous \-ear. It was necessary- to draw 
on the accumulated balances only to the e.-ctenc of Rs. 5,31 .SSS, as against 
Rs. 12. 3S.S73 in ISS0-9I. There are, however, two large items which 
must be cal<en into account in comparing the results of the two years. 
In 1SS0-9I, a special co.-itribution of Rs. 17,50,000 was made by the Pro- 
vincial Government in aid of Imperial revenues : the Provincial share of 
the revenue was. therefore, correspondingly decreased. This item, 
therefore, forms the chief part of the apparent increase of 24 lakhs. In 
IS91-92 the construction of the Hyderabad-Umarkot Railway was com- 
menced as a Provincial undertaking and Rs. 1 1. 72.21 1 were spent on it. 
If it had not been for this special expenditure, the year ivould have close^^ 
with a surplus instead of a deficit. The year IS9I-92 began with a 
balance of Rs. 46,01.994, and closed with Rs. 40,70.106 to the credit of 
the Provincial Government. The closing balance was thus Rs. 20.70,106 
in ervcess of the minimum S.xed fay the Government of India. 

6- The year iS91-92 was the last of the fourth Provincial Con- 
tract. which commenced in ISS7-SS. The Provincial Government had a 
balance of Rs. 54.89,780 at the commencement of the contract period, 
and a balance of Rs. 40,70.106 at its close, or Rs. 20,70,106 in excess of 
die minimum. Considering that the contract was fixed at a time or 
financial pressure, that the Government of India allowed only for so 
much of die revenue as was anticipated to be necessary to meet the Pro- 
vincial expenditure without any margin, that it withdrew Rs. 17.50,000. 
that the Public Works expenditure was much in excess of the contract 
assignment, the result is very- satisfactory. The estimate of the annual 
Provincial revenue and expenditure was taljen at Rs. 3,57,72,000 for the 
ourposes of the contract, .whereas the total actual revenue of the 
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was Rs. ■!,()7, iy,204 and the expenditure Rs. 1,12,80,089, showing that 
tlic Provincial Government was able to increase its expenditure largely 
and still leave a balance much in excess of the minimum, owing to the 
el.istieity of the revenues placed at its disposal. 

[^'‘ufthcr on he says, in para. 8 : ‘It was expected that 
the year would open with a balance of Rs. 38,82,000 to 
the credit of the Provincial revenues; the actual balance 
was in round figures Rs. 40,70,000, or Rs. 1,88,000 better 
than the Budget Estimate. The closing balance of the 
year is estimated at Rs. 31,03,000, or Rs. 10,88,000 better 
than the sanctioned Budget. This good result is due 
both to increases in revenue and decreases in expendi- 
ture. Prom the figures stated above it will be observed 
that an improvement of Rs. 4,84,000 is e.xpected in 
revenue and a decrease of Rs. 4,16,000 in expenditure. 
The Budget Estimates provided for a deficit of Rs. 
18,67,000 on the year’s working: the present anticipations 
reduce the deficit to Rs. 9,67,000, or a better result by 
Rs. 9,00,000.’ 

Taking a general view of the financial condition of the 
Presidency, it seems to me almost unintelligible how the 
University can be asked to receive a lesser contribution 
than that which it has been receiving for several years, 
via., Rs. .15,000, on the ground of financial exigency. 
There is nothing in the financial condition of the Presi- 
dency to justify the step Government has taken with re- 
gard to the University grant. This is not the time to go 
into the question of educational policy. I make these re- 
marks taking educational affairs as they exist. While I 
am ready to .admit that it would be a very fortunate thing 
indeed if the University was in time self-supporting, it 
cannot be without your Excellency’s knowledge, as Chan- 
cellor, that many urgent reforms which are needed in 
the University, and which they are bound to carry out in 
the near future, have had to be put oif for want of funds. 

I :mi now speaking in the presence of one of our most 
active educational officers and a member of the Syndi- 
cate tor many years : and not only he but the present 
\ ice-Chancellor has repc'.itedly acknowledg ‘ ' ■ 
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Univorsity stands in neod of money for these urgent and 
pressini^ reforms and cannot enter upon them for want 
of tnnds. I ask if this is a time well chosen to reduce 
the j^rant. I am quite aware that the Government of 
this Presidency is bound to exercise what I have ventur- 
ed on previous occasions to call its economic conscience. 
Government are bound to exercise that economic con- 
science in the financial management of the Pi’esidency, 
but surely there are other objects on which it should be 
exercised before it pounces on the University. I will 
give you one simple instance. The Government is at 
present doing certain things for certain people just as it 
may be said that the Government is providing money for 
those who take advantage of the University. I refer to 
the two Superintendents of Matheran and Mahabalesh- 
war. I say that their duties could be performed by 
Mamlatdars, or Assistant Surgeons if medical officers 
were needed. I suggest it to your Excellency that Rs. 
500 or Rs. 600 per month might by this amount be easily 
saved from their salaries, and it is more desirable to 
commence economising in such directions than to begin 
with the University. This is a point to which the Finance 
Committee drew the attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Of course, .1 am speaking comparatively. I ho 
not object to these gentlemen in themselves, but what I 
venture to urge on you is that it is a very proper thing 
that the economic conscience should be set to work ; but 
that if it is to be exercised, the University should be the 
last body, and other items such as I have pointed out 
should betaken up first. I still hope that your Excellency’s 
Government may see that it is desirable to bring back 
the University grant to Rs. 15,000, and the time may 
come when the University may approach your Excellency 
to furtl\pr increase that grant to enable them to carry 
out urgent and necessary reforms. 

With regard to the educational part of the Budget, I 
. join in the appeal made by Mr. Natu in aid of the Fer- 
gusson College. I venture most respectfully to plead the 
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cause of that College as one eminently deserving of some 
assistance from Government. 

His E.Ncellency the President : — A great deal has 
already been done for it. 

The Honourable Mr. Alehta : — I do not deny that a good 
deal has been done. It has always been the policy of 
this Government from the time of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone to play a great part in education. It must always 
be that when progress is once commenced there are those 
who are desirous of pushing it still further and we are 
desirous that this Government should advance its fame 
still fui’thcr by giving more and more. I acknowledge 
with great thankfulness on behalf of the Fergusson Col- 
lege that for the first three years of its existence Govern- 
ment did give it a grant-in-aid. I may also recall to 
your Lordship’s recollection that Sir James Fergusson 
did, whilst speaking in the name of Government, almost 
— I won’t say entirely — promise that that contribution 
would be continued to the College. Of course, members 
of Government speaking at a public meeting must not be 
held too strictly to what they say at the time ; but so far 
as he could, Sir James Fergusson pledged the Govern- 
ment to the continuance of that grant. The grant was 
withdrawn during Lord Reay’s Government. There 
were negotiations for the amalgamation of the two Poona 
Colleges, but those negotiations broke down. It is un- 
necessary to go into the circumstances, but I for one am 
glad that those negotiations broke down, and the Fer- 
gusson and Deccan Colleges have continued to flourish 
since then. It was no fault of the Fergusson College 
that no amalgamation was eftected, and it cannot be said 
that it has forfeited its claim to a^grant which other pri- 
vate colleges are receiving. The Fergusson College is, 
besides, entitled to some aid at the hands of Government, 
for it is the only private college of indigenous growth 
which has been started in this Presidency. And it is 
scarcely necessary for me to remind the.,.Honourable 
.Mr, Birdwood that for the last th' 
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Secretary of State and the Government of India have 
repeatedly laid it down that they would help colleges of 
indigenous growth before those established by foreign 
bodies. The Fergusson College, therefore, has a prefer- 
ential claim on Government. The way in which it was 
started also deserves some recognition. It was com- 
menced by young men who have sacrificed a promising 
future to a great extent by binding themselves to serve 
the College for a number of years — some of them, I be- 
lieve, for the whole of their lives — on v^ery small and 
inadequate salaries. 

I now turn to the paragraph in the Financial State- 
ment, which sums up the expenditure on education, viz., 
‘The expenditure includes the whole cost of the teach- 
ing and inspecting staff for the various Government 
Colleges and Schools and grants-in-aid to private insti- 
tutions, but not grants-in-aid to Local Fund Schools, 
which appear under contributions, nor charges on ac- 
count of construction or maintenance of educational 
buildings, which are debited to Civil Works.’ I would 
make one suggestion here to your Excellency, and that 
is that it would be desirable, if possible, to bring all 
these items together in the educational grant instead 
of showing them in out-of-the-way places as at present. 
The paragraph goes on : ‘In the Estimates, however, 
provision is made to some extent for items of this de- 
scription which are transferred to their proper account 
heads when the expenditure is actually incurred, and 
hence it happens that the actuals of expenditure under 
this head commonly appear to be less than the Budget 
Estimate, though the whole amount or more may have 
actually been disbursed. The estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 17,41,000 shown above is in addition to Rs. 5,15,000 
and Rs. 56,000 for which provision has been made under 
“ Contributions ” and “ Civil Works” respectively, and of 
the sums noted in the margin, which are provided under 
various other heads for purposes more or less directly 
connected with education, so that the total estimated 
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expenditure on educational objects for 1893-94 will 
roughly amount to Rs. 25,32,000.’ I will take the liberty 
to point out that in making the calculation two things have 
been forgotten. Under the head of ‘ Medical,’ the Grant 
Medical College is debited with an expenditure of Rs. 
1,40,000. Your Lordship will find that in this sum is 
included the full salaries of the Principal and Professors, 
which are not really the salaries of Principal and Pro- 
fessors but of medical officers. I ask how in fairness 
and justice to the educational budget can the salaries 
amount to Rs. 1,12,000, and a large portion of the Rs. 
1,40,000 would disappear if these salaries were taken 
out of it. Hardly more than one-third, even if so much, 
is debitable to the Grant Medical College. Your Lord- 
ship will also find that the College is also charged with 
Rs. 3,300, ‘ house-rent allowance ’ for these medical 
officers. Why this should be I do not know. There is 
another item of Rs. 5,602, ‘ freight on Europe stores.’ 
This is a very large amount of freight for medical stores 
for a college. Probably the Store Department may have 
received these stores. There are two other items — 
endowments of the Elphinstone College and Grant Medi- 
cal College — which ought to be taken into - account as 
reducing the total of the 25 lakhs. The head under 
which they appear is that of ‘ Interest.’ If these were 
brought into account here, the educational grant would 
not come up to Rs. 25,32,000. But there is one hope- 
ful comfort about this over-estimate, for it indirectly 
indicates that your E.xcellency’s Government are quite 
prepared to advance to that amount, and in that case 
one can't help anticipating great educational progress. 

There are certain items in ‘ Land Revenue expendi- 
ture,’ to which I should now like to refer. I find on page 
29, under ‘ Charges of District Administration ’ there 
are four items, transferred to the heading *' Criminal 
Courts’ under ‘Law and Justice.’ The total of these 
four items is Rs. 10,19,662, made up of Rs. 59^904 on 
account of pay of Assistant Judges ; R . 
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ot cliarLjus toi’ Colluctoi's, /\ssi.stant ;uul Deptity; Rs. 
2.:i'2.()5(), moiety of charges for Alamlatclars, etc. ; and 
Us. (54,170, moiety of pay of head clerks to .Mamlatciars, 
etc. The total cost of Criminal Courts is Us. 12,(56,()()0. 
Out ol this amf)unt Us. 10,10.(5(52 are hrou;<ht from 
* Land Uevemie heail, heint^ half portion of the salaries 
of .Assistant iludijes, .Mamlatdars, etc. What I venture 
to su,! 4 s 4 est is that instead of employing .Assistant Collec- 
tors ami .Mamlatilars to tio the criminal work, that that 
work might he transferred to a hotly to whom such work 
would be congenial atul harmonious — I mean the Subor- 
dinate Judges. I contend that it is discortlant work so 
far as revenue oflicers are concerned. If this work were 
entrustetl to a hotly to whom it woultl be more appro- 
priate, namely, the trained Subortlinate Judges, there 
woultl be a considei*able saving effected in the Budget in 
the cost of revenue and criminal work. This would hard- 
ly be the proper time to go into all the details of the 
account, but I would illustrate my remarks by taking one 
district — viz., Poona. There are eight talukas in Poona, 
to look after which there are three .Assistant Collectors, 
three first grade, and one A.ssistant Collector, with no 
magisterial powei’s. Their salaries are Rs. 900, Rs. 700, 
and Rs. 400 respectively. Then there are' nine Manilat- 
dars having first class powers on Rs. 200 each — total 
Rs. 800 ; and five with second class powers on salaries 
between Rs, 200 and Rs. 150 — total Rs. 850. The total 
of all these Mamlatdars is Rs. 1,650 per month. I have 
some personal experience of the working of these Courts. 
On the whole the Assistant Collectors and Mamlatdars 
certainly do not devote any thing like even two full hours 
per day to criminal work ; they are not able to do it. If 
all this criminal work intermittently done by these men 
was made over to Subordinate Judges, who are trained 
officers and competent to deal with it, the cost of crimi- 
nal work would be reduced in this way. I would abolish 
one of three Assistant Collectors, f. e., Rs. 700, and 
cut down the Mamlatdars by half, /. e., Rs. 825, total 
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Rs. 1,525. Against this I would suggest the employment 
of three more Subordinate Judges for the district on 
Rs. 300 a month each, i. e., Rs. 900. This would give a 
monthly saving of Rs. 625 or Rs. 7,500 per year. This 
would not only secure economy but increase efficiency, 
for the work would be done by better trained judicial 
officers. There would also be another advantage. We 
know at present that Assistant Collectors have to call 
the accused and witnesses in cases on their files to follow 
them to their camps over long distances. This is a very 
great hardship. If there were nine Subordinate Judges 
fixed in the district, this hardship would be considerably 
obviated. There would be a distinct advantage gained 
by such an arrangement. Then again, the evils of asso- 
ciating criminal and revenue work would be mitigated.' 
Such a case as the salt case, which came before the High 
Court the other day, in which an old woman had been 
fined Rs. 15 for boiling salt water, would not be so likely 
to occur, for it is only a revenue officer who could have 
thought it fit to inflict a punishment so heavy and absurd 
on a poor woman, and who, in default of paying it, would 
have had to go to jail. After the High Court’s decision 
I cannot say a word as to the legality of the conviction, 
but I am certain no Subordinate Magistrate unconnected 
with revenue would have dreamt of fining the woman 
Rs. 15. I have also worked at the figures for the Satara 
District, where a saving of Rs. 8,400 could be effected. 
Going over the eighteen districts of the three divisions 
of the Presidency proper, there would be a yearly saving 
of over a lakh of rupees. 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood: — How does the honour- 
. able member propose to meet the salaries of these new 
officers ? 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent: — May I ask tl^e honour- 
able member where he discovers three Assistant Collec- 
tors in the Poona District? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — I took my figures from 
the Civil List. 
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The Moiiourable .Mr. — Mere’s the Civil List. 

The honourable member will not liiul more than two 
Assistant Collectors. 

The Honourable -Mr. .Mehta: — The number may vary 
from time to time. 

The Honour:ible .Mr. .Vui'ent — There have always 
been two Assistants in Poona ever since I have been 
here. 

The Honourable .Mr. 0.\enham : — Does the honourable 
member propose to abolish half the .Mamlatilars ? 

The Honourable .Mr. .Mehta: — I ilo not intend to divide 
them hodily. The revenue work :ilone would be left to 
be done by the reduced number. 

The Honourable .Mr. Birdwood : — Does the honourable 
member mean to put one .Mamlatdar in charge of two 
talukas ? 

The Honourable Air. .Mehta : — Yes, I see the Honour- 
able Air. Nugent is smiling as if he thinks I know nothing 
about these administrative matters. I am quite prepared 
to take it that my proposal will be considered impracti- 
cable at first sight, but I hope the idea will grow and take 
root. I do not e.xpect that because I give these Hgures, 
the scheme will be at once adopted, but I consider that 
the difficulties to the scheme could be overcome. And 
how to meet them is a question for consideration. Take 
away criminal work' from revenue officers, to whom it 
is incongruous and with whom the match is ill-assorted, 
and combine civil and criminal justice which is a well- 
assorted match. It seems to me that not only will you 
secure increased efficiency, but also I submit, economy. 
These are all the observations I have to make, and I 
thank your E.\cellency, and the Council for the patience 
with which you have heard me. 
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There only rcniains one more retjolution, genilemen, to 
place before you, and in proccedini^ to do .so I trust I 
may be permitted to say a word as to why one so long 
and so closely associated with .Mr. 'fehuv^ in tlte public 
work to which lie unsparinttly licvotcd his rare gifts and 
talents, should have e.\cused himself from taliing a part 
in any of the principal resolutions bcU)re the meeting. 
It is now, gentlemen, m«>re than siNteen years ago that, 
impelled by a sense of duty which we thought we owed 
to the education we had received as taught by that 
education itself, Mr. Telang and I enlisted ourselves, 
raw and humble recruits in the public cause and appeared 
in ihi.s very flail to do battle according to our lights 
at a public meeting held under the presidency of one of 
your Lordship's predecessors. .Many have been the 
occasions since then on which .Mr. Telang has appeared 
on this' very platform, and not a few of those present here 
may remember his handsome aiul intellectual face beam- 
ing with intelligence and kindliness of spirit, delighting 
and instructing us with his thoughtful and cultured elo- 
quence, his sound and judicious wisdom, his firm and 
temperate advocacy of the public interests. (Applause.) 
With the recollections and associations of so many'^ years 
crowding on the mind's eye as they could not but do in 
this Hall and with these surroundings, any enefeavour to 
speak of him as he was, large in heart and brain, so soon 
after his loss in the prime of manhood and in the pleni- 
tude of his powers, could only lose itself in that bitterest 
of Pagan cries as to * the mystery of the cruelty of 
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things/ and only end in the anguish expressed in those 
true and living lines — 

And oh I for the toucli of a vanished liand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 

But I am thankful, gentlemen, to be privileged to take a 
part in to-day’s proceedings so far as to be entrusted with 
the task of tendering on behalf of this meeting our most 
grateful acknowledgments to his Excellency the Governor 
(applause) for his presence in the chair on this occasion. 
Gentlemen, we have cause to be grateful to his Excel- 
lency not only for the conventional reasons which gener- 
ally do duty on such occasions, for the trouble he has 
kindly taken to attend and for the ability with which he 
has presided — an ability, by the wa^’-, which has not a little 
taken us by surprise after having been assured, when his 
Lordship came out, that speech-making was not among his 
Lordship’s accomplishments. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
But beyond these conventional reasons, gentlemen, his 
Excellency’s presence here to-day has a value and signi- 
ficance of its own. (Applause.) In this country, where old 
and new civilizations of different stages of growth and of 
the most diverse types are huddled together on one stage 
to fight it out as best they could, it is only natural that 
people should be agitated by widely differing ideas and 
opinions, ranging fi’om those of the most retrograde and 
conservative character to western and democratic ideas 
,of the most advanced type. Under such circumstances it 
is not a little important that we should all learn to know 
that, widely divergent as our ideas and views may be, if 
they are only held with a single-hearted honesty of pur- 
pose, with sobriety and with judgment, they can command 
not only toleration and respect but even sympathy and 
admiration. (Loud applause.) His Excellency’s presence 
here sets us an example and a lesson in this respect 
emphasized by all the weight and dignity of his high 
official and non-official position, for which we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful. (Applause.) I therefore beg to move 
a cordial and sincere vote of thanks to his Excellency for 
presiding over this meeting. (Loud cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1894-5. 

\Thc Hon’blc Mr. Phcro::cshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., made the foUon'itig 
speech in the discussion on the Financial Statement at the meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on the 1 5th of August, 1894.'] 

Your Excellency, — In rising to offer a few remarks 
on this debate, I think that, as I happen to be a lawyer, 
I had, first of all, better hasten to assure my honourable 
friend Mr. Nugent that I am not going to inflict a written 
speech on the Council. He will, however, pardon me 
for pointing out that, in taunting the honourable mem- 
bers who are pleaders with having read their speeches, 
he is doing scant justice to those honourable members 
who are Government officials, nearly all of whom, as he 
will no doubt remember, pulled out written or printed 
speeches from their pockets, and steadily read them out 
at last year’s budget discussion. Surely he ought to feel 
proud of the homage paid by the pleaders to Government 
officers'in imitating the excellent example set by them. 

I trust that the honourable the Financial Member of 
the Council will allow me to congratulate him on the 
clear and business-like character of the statement he 
has laid before the Council. I confess I cannot sympathise 
with my honourable friend Mr. Javerilal in the complaint 
he has made as to the want of more detailed information 
in the statement and the budget. Surely he forgets that 
Mr. Trevor offered with ready courtesy this year, as he 
had also done the last, to furnish any additional informa- 
tion or explanation which any honourable member may 
require beforehand. I am myself indebted to him for his 
courtesy in supplying me most readily with information 
and explanation as to certain figures that I applied to him 
for. I should, however, like to make one suggestion to the 
honourable member. It seems to me that it would be 
very desirable to show in future statements the percen- 
tages of increase and decrease in the different heads of 
income and expenditure for a certain number of previous 
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to ciiiibJo th& Council to judge of the tipproxiinate 
accuracy of the forecast of the year’s budget estimates. 
In his present financial statement, the Honourable Mr. 
Trevor tells us at page 10 that ^ in connection with this 
branch of the subject, and with reference to remarks 
made in the course of the discussion on last year’s 
hnancial statement as to the apparent tendency to under- 
estimate receipts and over-estimate expenditure, it may 
be as well before going further to recall the explanation 
then given as to the general principle on which the annual 
budget is framed. Receipts are estimated, in the absence 
of any specific change in the conditions, on a considera- 
tion of the recent actuals, including, it may be added, the 
latest figures available for the year current when the 
estimate is prepared.' I think the honourable member 
will remember that in his opening speech last year in 
reply to the comments of the Honourable Mr. Ranade 
on the apparent tendency to under-estimate receipts and 
over-estimate expenditure, he said that ^ the general 
principle is, in regard to receipts, to estimate on an 
average of past years in the absence of any specific 
change in the conditions. The natural result is -that in 
the case of items which show a steady tendency to 
increase, the growth of our estimates is a little in arrear 
of the growth of the revenue. But that, ' I think, is safer 
/than counting our chickens before they are hatched.’ 
Now I think what the honourable member said last year 
is more in consonance with principle than the way he 
puts it this year, I think it would be a desirable improve- 
ment in the financial statement if the Honourable Mr. 
Trevor would adopt my suggestion to supply percentages 
of increase or decrease in the revenue as well as 
the expenditure for a period of, say, five years. 

There can be no doubt that your Excellency’s ruling 
was perfectly right that it was not within the province 
of this Council to discuss the policy of the Government 
of India on the question of exchange compensation. 
In this Council we have only to grin and bear it. I beg 
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the Honourable Mr. Nugent’s pardon, I mean only those 
who do not receive it. It is only natural that those who 
receive«the compensation should be perfectly convinced 
of the justice and soundness of so good a policy. At the 
same time your Excellency’s ruling is likely to be a 
source of some disappointment. I cannot understand 
what the honourable the Financial Member was up to 
when he spoke of exchange compensation ‘ as a disturb- 
ing element of dominant importance imposing a heavy 
burden on the Provincial exchequer.’ I am equally 
surprised at the criticism attempted to be passed on it 
by Messrs. Javerilal and Setalvad, when we have in this 
very Council an honourable member who assures us 
that far from being a policy of trouble and waste, it is 
justified on the ground of economy. Your Excellency’s 
ruling entails this disappointment, that we shall not hear 
the Honourable Mr. Crowe explain to us by figures his 
bold and ingenious justification of exchange compensation 
on economic grounds. Mr. Trevor has given the amount 
of the grant on this head as six lakhs and twenty thousand 
rupees taking exchange at Is. 2d. It is likely to be 
much more at the present rate. Perhaps the Honourable 
Mr. Crowe would have satisfied us that in case no 
exchange compensation was allowed, the pensions list 
would have increased by even a larger amount, and that, 
instead of being a waste, it is actually a source of saving. 

Coming to particular heads of the Budget, I will first 
take up that of Education. In doing so, I beg to tender 
to your Excellency my unreserved thanks for the way 
in which your Excellency has met our appeal on behalf 
of the Fergusson College. Being of a more contented 
and less grasping nature than my honourable friends 
Messrs. Javerilal and Pause, I do not like to spoil the 
sincerity of my grateful acknowledgments by z\sking for 
more, either in the shape of a share in the Dakshina 
Fund or of further favours in future. We are all grate- 
ful to your Lordship for coming to the aid^nf this deserv- 
ing college by the grant of Rs.3 
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the Budget. My Lord, I am aware that this is not a 
year in which to make a new appeal ; but I cannot help 
pleading before your Excellency the cause of education 
in Gujarat. The Deccan has had its full Government 
college, and justice requires that Gujarat should have 
equal treatment. In replying to my question on the 
subject your Lordship was right in saying that I had taken 
the words as to the Gujarat College, ‘ fast going down 
hill,’ from the annual report of its Principal. The reason 
given in the same report for so deplorable a state of 
things is not simply that it is suffering from the want of 
a permanent home, but it ascribes it also to another 
cause. ‘ What we need is ’ says the Principal, ‘ more 
funds both here and everywhere in the working of the 
college.’ The Council must not imagine that it will be 
needful to provide any very considerable addition to the 
Government grant of Rs. 10,000 if Government took 
over the college wholly. There is an endowment of over 
two lakhs and a half with an income of about Rs. 10,000 
for interest. Then there is the Municipal grant of Rs. 
3,000, which of course should be continued. The fees, 
besides, amount to another Rs., 5,000, and they would in- 
crease with increasing prosperity. If Government chang- 
ed the college from an aided to a full Government college, 
^he additional outlay which would fall on them would not 
me considerable. My Lord, I am an advocate, but not a 
■' blind one, of private enterprise and local self-government, 
but everything has its proper time, and I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge that there are many things in this coun- 
try, among them education, in which it is Government 
that should lead the way and supply us with models. I 
am aware, my Lord, that Lord Reay’s Government or- 
ganised the Gujarat 'College as an aided institution in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Education 
Commission. But experience should teach, and it would 
be an act of simple justice to the whole of the North- 
ern Division if it was supplied in the first instance 
with a full Government college like the Deccan and 
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private enterprise be left to follow, as in the case of the 
Fergusson College at Poona. In leaving the head of Edu- 
cation,* I should like to point out that this is one of the 
heads in which the budget estimates of revenue generally 
happen to be under-estimated and those of expenditure 
over-estimated. A glance at the three years’ figures of 
actuals and revised estimates entered in the budget 
brings, this feature out in a somewhat striking manner. 

I refer to this as showing that it is possible for your 
Excellency’s Government to be somewhat liberal in 
entertaining new appeals for educational advancement in 
the course of the current year. 

Coming to the head of Land Revenue, I see that a 
moiety of the charges of district establishment are still 
debited to ‘ Criminal Courts.’ There are three items 
so charged: Rs. 65,828, Rs. 7,28,838, Rs. 2,31,570, 
being half the salaries of Assistant and Deputy Collec- 
tors and Mamlatdars. Now the Council will remember 
that the Honourable Mr. Nugent emphatically stated 
at last year’s debate that the criminal work of these 
officers only took one-eighth of their time. 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood ; — That was with re- 
gard to Mamlatdars. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — How much do you say 
as regards Assistant Collectors ? 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood : — About half, I should 
say. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent : — No, no, scarcely a. 
fourth. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — It is clear that, even if 
it is a fourth, it is an over-charge. It may be said 
that this is only a matter of account. But it is impor- 
tant in this way, that if criminal justice were debited 
with only its own moderate cost, it would be less open to 
objection to ask for some further expenditure for urgent 
reforms and improvements in the administration of 
criminal justice. For example, such an improvement as 
that to which my honourable friend Mi^ Setalvad drew 
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attention in regard to the Joint Sessions Judge in Kolaba 
dining the lains. I did not quite follow the Honourable 
Mr, Birdwood in his reply on this point to Mr. Setalvad, 
if he meant to say that the system of rolling up the 
Collector, the District Magistrate, and the Sessions 
Judge in one has continuously prevailed in Kolaba for 
the last fifteen years. 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood ; — Yes, for the last 
fifteen years. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — Then it is time that the 
system should be I'eformed, and considering the real cost 
of the administration of criminal justice, it is not too 
much to ask, in the interests of the life and liberty of 
the subjects, that an additional Joint Judge should be 
stationed at Alibag during the rains, I do not know 
if the Honourable Mr. Birdwood has read the appellate 
judgment of the High Court in a recent murder case, 
tried by this polyglot officer. Without any reflection 
on that officer, they show that you cannot expect even 
an able Revenue officer to make a good and competent 
Judicial officer. Before leaving this head, I should like 
to say a word as to the suggestion I made last year for 
carrying out the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. The Honourable Mr. Nugent looks alarmed, 
j but I am not going to do anything more than ask if your 
^ Excellency’s Government will be pleased to grant me a 
committee for the purpose of considering its practical 
feasibility in some one particular district. I know Mr. 
Nugent pooh-poohs the whole thing as not being within 
the range of practical politics, but I have such faith in 
his broad and sturdy independence of mind that I should 
propose that he should be president of the committee. 

I have no doubt that, if I could convince him on the 
committee that my scheme is both feasible and economi- 
cal, his integrity of purpose and liberality of thought 
would rise superior to, and triumph over, his buireaLici’atic 
prejudices and prepossessions, and that he would unhesi- 
tatingly declare himself as strong an advocate of the 
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separation ns he is now of the anomalous combination of 
two incompatible functions. 

Turninj; to the head of Law and Justice, I do not pro- 
pose to join in the discussion raised by my honourable 
friend .Mr. Setalvad for the abolition of what he desif*- 
nates as the monopoly of the Barristers on the Orii^inal 
side of the High Court, aiul which they justify as a use- 
ful and desirable division of labour. I do not care to join 
in it, as I might be charged witli being an interested 
party by the general public, if not by .Mr. Setalvad. I 
might, however, say this, that though for my own part I 
should be ready to confess that .Mr. Setalvad was quite 
ns good as and better than myself, yet the Bar has among 
its r.anlis men of whom it could be proud, men lilce 
my honourable friend the .Advocate-General, .Mr. Invera- 
rity, .Mr. .Macpherson, .Mr. Jardine, .and many others, 
who could hardly be produced under the systenii which 
is responsible for Ple.aders. With regard to .Mr. Setal- 
vad's observations on raising revenue by reforming 
the High Court, I cojifess I am utterly unable to sympa- 
thise with him in his proposals for economy. It seems 
to me that he has fallen into the error of imagining that 
the High Court is simply a machinery for disposing of a 
certain number of civil and criminal cases. He forgets 
that, as in the past, and even more so in the present, the 
High Court is the stronghold for the defence and invio- 
late preservation of the life and liberty of the subject 
against the encroachments — I sayHt with all deference — 
of an arbitrary and autocratic executive. To strike at 
this palladium of public and private liberty for plausible 
reasons of economy, would be nothing short of a public 
calamity. It would be a bad day for the Presidency and 
the whole country when it would be sought to cripple it, 
and I cannot approve of any proposals which would leave 
us an attenuated and undermanned High Court. While 
I cannot, however, support his suggestion in this regard, 

I must say that his remarks about the fees levied in the 
Insolvent Court are worthy of the most careful attention 

49 
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and enquiiy of your Excellency’s Governmenf Ti,, 
matter has recently been much diussed a“^ 

^ 

lion It is L r-? ' 

in snite of f-h ^ matter for serious comment that 

n spite of the recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee, the large fees levied in that Court should all go into 

le pociets o the Clerk instead of being credited to the 
general receipts under Law and Justice, after defraying 

rm” liberal compensation for the not very 

difhcult duties of the Clerkship. I think Mr. Nugent has 
not clearly understood Mr. Setalvad’s remarks about the 
accumulated balances. What he said was that there 
were balances of monies deposited beforehand for fees , 
by insolvent suitors, and that these balances should not 
be absorbed by the Clerk. If the facts are as he states, 
there is certainly good reason for enquiry. 

The only other head to 'Which I propose to refer is 
that of Police, and I shall confine my remarks to only 
one item in it, that of the contribution from the Bombay 
Municipality. It is entered in two sums, Rs. 4,47,756, 
and Rs. 63,193, the latter being the three-fourths share 
of the Municipality in respect of the last proposed in- 
crease in the police force, and which I will not here dis- 
} cuss. The item of Rs. 4,47,756 is arrived at by includ- 
ing in the total of Rs. 7,39,959, the cost of the harbour, 
the dockyards, and the Port Trust special police, and the 
cost of special guards for public buildings, and after 
deducting therefrom the recoveries, amounting to Rs. 
1,29,000, charging the Municipality with three-fourths of 
the balance. Now, my Lord, the inclusion of the cost of 
the special police and guards mentioned above is not justi- 
fied by practice or principle. In your Excellency’s speech 
on the B'udget debate last year, your Lordship said: N 
don’t think it has ever been the wish of Government to 
charge the Municipality with any of those extra charges 
which can be shown to be purely- for the work of Govern- 
ment.’ Now it must be borne in mind that Government 
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are ijot the final arbiters of what should be regarded 
as ‘ the annual expenses ’ of the police of the city of 
Bombay. In an opinion givem by the Advocate-General 
at the instance of Government, and communicated by 
them to the Corporation, it was pointed out that Govern- 
ment are not the arbiters of what shall be deemed ‘annual 
expenses,’ although they have power to determine the 
amount of the Municipality’s contribution to those ex- 
penses when duly ascertained. But it would be open to 
the Municipality to object to any particular item or items 
in the annual accounts as not being properly ‘ annual 
expenses,’ and any ultimate difference between them and 
Government as to a particular item would have to be 
decided by the High Court. Up till recently. Govern- 
ment have always admitted that the items detailed above 
were not chargeable to the annual expenses of the city 
police, and that they were to be borne by Government, 
over and above the one-fourth share contributed by them.’ 
The contribution levied by the Municipality till 1891-92, 
when the question of increasing the police was raised, 
was about two lakhs and a half. The accounts supplied 
by Government up to that period not only showed their 
contribution of Rs. 90,000, but carefully excluded all 
charges for the special police in question. In 1891 
Colonel Wilson furnished to the Corporation, with the 
sanction of Government, a statement which clearly shows 
how this question was treated.* That both the Bombay 
Government and the Government of India contemplated 
that the one-fourth share of Government might be exclu- 
sive of other items of special work which would be wholly 
borne by Government, is clear from the following passage 
in the letter of the Government of India to the Local 
- Government, dated 24th October, 1891 : — ‘ This sum (Rs. 
5,83,748), however, includes certain items whicli, either 
because they may fairly be considered as general rather 
than local charges, or, for other reasons, the Government 
of Bombay do not consider it desirable to impose on the 
The statement is omitted. Bd- 
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yPlihCHHS AiN'D \Vl?lTIN'r«j nt- uti 

Oh MR. AIEHTA’. 


G . ‘ ^'T‘- you.- E..cei,e„oy.. 

-spech e L r n “’o cost of L 

.nor n H ° by Govern- 

sci-vices Tl “"“oo^uoe with the nature of the 

shotihl h I P“'’'‘o buildings 

,'livi I r ’°r”“ Government as much as private in- 
. duals pay for mmoosa’s, when they require them over 
and beyond the general protection afforded by the police 
o both public and private buildings. And the Port Trust 
and UocIcyartI police are entirely for special Government 
service, and debitable to those bodies. 

The President :-Is not the harbour included in the 
city ? 

^ The Honouiable Mr. Birdwood; — The harbour is one 

ot the warcls of the city, as appears from Schedule B. of 
the Act. 


The Honourable Mr. xMehta I am perfectly .aware, 
my Lord, of the definition, but remember that the defini- 
tion of land in the Act includes ‘ land covered with- 
water.’ ^ I am surprised, I must say, that Government 
think of raising this point. I do not think the Honour- 
able Mr. Birdwood is aware of the discussions that took 
place on this point in the Select Committee, or of the 
printed paper containing in parallel columns the obser- 
} vations of the Port Trust, the Municipal Commissioner, 
and the Honourable Mr. Naylor, who was in charge of _ " 
the Bill. Mr. Naylor has pointed out there that if you 
include the harbour in the limits of the city, the Corpora- 
tion will acquire the right of levying rates and taxes and 
imposing other burdens. Does Government wish that 
the Corporation, w^hich has hitherto remained quiescent 
on this point, should bestir itself in this direction ? 

I hope your Excellency’s Government will carefully con- 
sider the consequences before trying to justify the 
imposition of the cost of the harbour police on the 
Municipality. I submit that the total of the special cost, 
which comes to Rs. 88,525, should be first deducted 
from the total. Then there is a number of items which 
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have been with remarkable ingenuity shoved in as annual 
expenses of the city police, which have not the remotest 
connection with it. These are ; — Pilgrims Department, 
Rs. 1,832; way charges of escort to convey specie to 
the Government of India, Rs. 10,000; burning horse car- 
casses, Rs. 2,000 ; and maintenance of prison van, Rs. 
1,776. The total of these items comes to Rs. 15,608, 
which should also disappear from the account. The 
account between Government and the Corporation would 
then stand thus : — 


Total Pi'csidency Police 

Deduct Special Police... 

... 

Rs. 

... 7,39,959 
88,525 

Deduct Pilgrims Department, etc. 

Total 

... 6,51,434 
... 15,608 

Deduct recoveries minus Port Trust 

Total 

Contribution 

... 6,35,826 
... 1,01,250 

Deduct one-fourth Government share 

Total 

... 5,34,576 
... 1,33,644 

Deduct item of adjustment 

Total 

... 4,30,932 
10,463 


Total 

... 3,90,469 


It is this amount of Rs. 3,90,469 which is payable by 
the Municipality, instead of the sum of Rs. 4,47,756 
entered in the Budget. I trust that in the spirit of the 
assurance given last year by your Excellency, the Corpo- 
ration will not be called upon to pay anything more than 
what is justly due from it. It is most desirable that 
the strained relations between Government and the Cor- 
poration should terminate, and I am glad that in answer 
to my question on the point, your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment express their cordial willingness to tak§ measures 
to settle the long-standing dispute on the police question 
by a permanent transmutation of the liabilities in regard 
to it. Let me thank your Excellency and the Council 
for giving me so patient a hearing. 



SPEECH ON THE COTTON DUTIES BILL 

n . Legislative. Council Itchi on Thursday, 

tc ^/th Dcccmbci-, ISVt, Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon’blc Mr. Wist- 
hind moved that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide 
for the Imposition and Levy of certain Duties on Cotton Goods be taken 
into consideration. The Motion was put and agreed to. The Hon’ble 
Ml . luuulbhai Vishram moved that in the first proviso to section 5 of the 
Dill, as amended by the Select Committee, the figures ^24' he substituted 
Jor the figures ^ 20,' and that the second proviso to the same section be 
omitted. The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta spoke as folloios.~\ 


My Lord, I also do not propose to detain the Council 
with any lengthy remarks after the full, eloquent and 
exhaustive speeches made by my honourable colleagues Sir 
Griffith Evans and Mr. Playfair. Coming in, a's I do, 
at so late a stage of the deliberations of the Council, I 
trust your Excellency will permit me to say a word of 
emphatic protest against the principle and policy which 
seem to me to underlie the provisions of this Bill. That 
principle and that policy are that the infant industries of 
India should be strangled in their birth if there is the 
remotest suspicion of their competing with English 
manufactures. In the course of one of his previous 


speeches. Sir Griffith Evans endeavoured to justify that 
policy under cover of one of his happy illustrations. He 
conceived that dur English rulers were, in the adoption 
of such a policy, so many Gautanias, only somewhat 
inchoate and imperfect. I should have thought another 
illustration a more apt one. I think they could be better 
compared to Baillie MacVVheeble, the steward of the 
Baron of Bradwardine, as many of us perhaps remember 
him depicted in the pages of Sir Walter Scott, who 
loved his patron and his patron's daughter next (at an 
incomparable distance) to himself. I protest against 
such a policy not only in its present immediate opei 
ation, but as establishing a most pernicious precedent. 
Coming to the amendment itself, 1 submit that it is as 
just and reasonable as it is temperate. By the Bin 
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we are asked to legislate in the dark, on the faith of 
some unknown information and evidence in the posses- 
sion of the Secretary of State for India which is not 
only riot before us, but which, as Sir Griffith Evans 
surmises, is probably not within the knowledge of your 
Excellency’s Government. And that, too, against the 
precise information so carefully collected and detailed 
in his able minute by the Hon’ble the Financial Member. 
I ask if it is consistent with the self-respect and dignity 
of this Council to thus legislate, not only in the dark 
but in the face of the conclusions arrived at by the 
precise enquiry made by the Financial Member. The 
mill industry of India deserves a better treatment than 
this at the hands of Government, for it is not only 
beneficial to the manufacturers engaged in it, but it 
is beneficial to Government in more ways than one. To 
mention only one of several, the wages drawn by mill- 
labourers, who come from the mofussil and are many 
of them attached to the possession of patches of land, 
go largely towards payment of land assessirient. It is 
well-known that these men, after earning wages for a 
longer or shorter period, return periodically to their 
villages where they own their lands, and devote their 
earnings to reduce their indebtedness to the State. 
The mill industry has had to pass through many vicissi- 
tudes. Only last year the currency legislation gave it 
a severe shock. Before it has quite recovered, it is 
sought to subject it to another. This is neither wise 
nor politic in the interests of this countiy. I suppose 
I must, like Sir Griffith Evans, leave alone the members 
of this Council who are so as members of the Execu- 


tive Council. Their dual position is so fearfully con- 
structed that it is as difficult of separation as Dr. Jekyll 
from Mr. Hyde. It would be rash to undertake to 
define their duties and responsibilities in this Council. 
But I would appeal to other honourable members who are 


officials. The present financial '' 
a little to the services having 


^ ^pwing not 
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pensation. They joined the Indians in agitatinit for the 
imposition of duties on cotton-imports for the purpose 
of meeting the deficit largely due to exchange com- 
pensation. If, after having secured such imposition, 
they would refuse to support the moderate amendment 
of Ml. Pazulbhai to succour a native industry from bein^ 
harassed and burdened, they would be open to the 
suspicion that their coaxing tones to induce the natives 
to join in the agitation against Alanchester were suspi- 
ciously akin to the interested seductions — made familiar 
to us by Dickens— of ‘ Codlin’s the friend, not Short.’ 

I trust they will stand by those who co-operated with 
them in the agitation whose object is won in the Bill 
just passed. But it is said that, if you adopt the amend- 
ment, the Secretary of State will veto the new Tariff 
Act. My Lord, there are two senses in which the saying 
^ Render unto Csesar the things that are Cmsar’s ’ is 
true. It is true not only in the sense of rendering to 
Caesar his rights and his dues ; but it is true also when 
it is a question of obligations and responsibilities that 
lie upon Csesar. If the grave responsibility^ lydng upon 
him for the safe administration of the country' can, 
in his opinion, be best discharged by' vetoing the Tariff 
Act if the amendment is passed, leave to Cmsar, that 
jis, the Secretary of State, to undertake and discharge 
that responsibility.- Why should we usurp it? The 
Government of her Majesty’s Indian Empire must be 


* In summing up the debate, his Excellency tlie \’ieeroy said : 

‘ Parliament has allotted his proper place to the \’iceroy, as the head of 
the Executive in India, and it has given him a Council for the purpose of 
making Laws and Regulations which cannot have powers in which he 
does not share. But the Viceroy admittedly is not inve.sted with 
supreme authority, which, ."S I undcrst.md it. is by di.stinct cn.ictmcr.t 
entrusted to the Secretary of State and his Council ; .md to -re-d. <.f 
this Council, as supreme— if that means that it has iudcpcndciu .u.d 
unfettered authority — is to say what is not the fact. 

‘I speak with some deference, after wh.u fell from the ilon'ldc Sir 
Griffith Evans ; but, with all re.spcct for his leg.t! authority. 1 
that he is not correct in the vie%v he took th.it a member of thi-. Cu. u . 
is unfettered in the vote he gives here, or th.u he could ‘•h.oid 
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carried on, and it will be for him then to decide how 
to save the country otherwise from the yawning deficit 
which is being prophesied, and which threatens to bring 
the Empire, I will not say to the verge of bankruptcy, 
but which will place it in a position of the greatest 
difficulty and hardship. 

his responsibility” to the Secretary of State. I am inclined to thinic that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta took a more correct view of the matter when 
he said that he would “ leave the responsibility” with the Secretary of 
State, because the responsibility which the Secretary of State would 
exercise would be the responsibility which belongs to him.’ 
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Aly ho/ioin'at)ic fricml Air. LuLi-Warnci*, who is in charge 
of the Bill, seems to me to be very mucli in the position 
of a one-ton steam-hammer brought from a great dis- 
tance to crach a nut. I cannot but deplore the decision 
under which Government Jiavc resolved not to grapple 
in this Bill with the larger questions of agrarian indebted- 
ness, but to confine themselves only to minor matters of 
detail. There is no doubt that as a measure of judicial 
I'elief, the e.\isting Act has largely answered its purpose. 
It has brought justice nearer to the home of the ryots, 
and the justice done is substantial as well as equitable to 
both parties. It is also more cheap and perhaps more 
speedy. It enlists the sympathies of both classes and 
largely obviates bitterness of feeling. It has strengthen- 
ed the hands of the weak and given them confidence, 
while at tlie same time it has not destroyed credit, where 
credit was not a fiction. It may even be said that it has 
not so far checked do/ia fide loans, and only discouraged 
speculative and usurious business. It has created 
responsible feeling about the ryot’s claim to his land. 
These are no small advantages, and some of the amend- 
ments now proposed will go to improve and strengthen 
the Act. But such legislation does not go to the root o 
the matter of the ryot’s indebtedness. The saukar is , 
not the head and front of the offence. The Commission 
of 1S91 has pointed out that the rigidity and inelasticity 
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of the revenue system have much to answer for. Though 
it is open to revenue officers to grant remissions and 
suspensions, and though the Government of Lord Ripon 
advised a policy of well-judged moderation in this respect 
in practice, the rigidity and inelasticity are not slackened. 
As the executive will not thus move, is it not necessary 
that there should be some provisions in the Act by which, 
just as there are special Courts to adjudicate equitably 
between the ryot and the usurious saukar, there should 
be special Courts to do the same between the ryot and 
the rigid State landlord ? It would be enough that the 
revenue officers should themselves form the Courts, but 
in these Courts they must decide questions of remission 
and suspension, subject to equitable rules similar to 
those enacted for relieving the ryot against the pres- 
sure of the saukar. If it is not the intention to shelve 
more comprehensive legislation as it was at one time 
hoped would be undertaken, I trust that these questions 
of larger policy going really to the root of the evil may 
be efficiently dealt with.* 

* The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell said I had not intended 
intervening in this debate, but I wish to say, with reference- to the re- 
marks which have fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta, in which he 
expressed his regret that the Government has not, in connection with 
this Bill, grappled with the great question of agricultural indebtedness 
throughout India, that that question has been before the Government. 
The Government is at present engaged in discussing that question in those 
parts of India in which it presents its most complex and difficult features, 
and I trust that, before this Council ceases its sittings in Calcutta, I shall 
be able to break ground in the matter and to introduce a Bill in connec- 
tion with one important aspect of the question in the Central Pi'ovinces. 
The other parts of India will follow in due course. I make these remarks 
in order to show the honourable member that the Government is not neg- 
lectful of its duties on this great question.’ 




SPEECH ON THE CANTONMENTS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on the 24th 
January 1895, Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon' ble Sir Alexander Miller 
moved that the Bill to amend the Cantonments Act, 1889, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Hon'ble Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Brackenbury, the Hoit'ble Mr. 
Mohini Mohun Roy, the Hon'ble Sir Griffith Evans, the Hon'ble Sir 
Frederick Fryer, and the Mover. The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta spoke as follows.] 

As the principle and general provisions of the Bill 
are open to discussion on this motion, I should like, my 
Lord, to offer a few remarks on them before it goes into 
Committee. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
prominence is given to the fact that the Bill has been in- 
troduced in Council by the direction of the Secretary of 
State for India. In view of this declaration, it would 
not be inappropriate or out of place if I venture to in- 
dicate briefly the position which I conceive myself to 
occupy as a member of this Council in proceeding to 
consider it. In any discussion of this sort, it would be 
futile not to bear in mind that the constitutional Govern- 
ment of England is not only based on law and statute, 
but is also controlled by practice, usage and precedent, 
which have, in numerous direct and indirect ways, oft'en-^ 
modified, and often over-ridden and gone beyond written 
and unwritten law ; and it must be conceded at once that 
the supreme and absolute authority for the government 
of this country vests in Parliament. Even this proposi- 
tion may be rightly carried further by identifying Parlia- 
ment in the last resort with the House of Commons. As 
pointed out by so careful a historian as the late Professor 
J. R. Green, one of the two constitutional principles 
discovered and applied by one of the most sagacious of 
English statesmen, John Pym, has been established by 
the acknowledgment on all sides since the Reform Bill 
of 1832, that ‘ the government of the country is really m 
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the hands of the House of Commons and can only be 
carried on by Ministers who represent the majority of that 
House.’ I think this proposition not only indicates the 
position of the House of Commons as the predominant 
partner, but also defines the extent as well as the limi- 
tation of the authority and responsibilty of the Secre- 
tary of State for India as one of the conjoint body of 
Ministers forming her Majesty’s Government, or that 
body still unknown to the law, the Cabinet. The House 
of Commons exercises its predominant authority in the 
government of this country through its responsible Minis- 
ters so long as they possess its confidence, and it cannot 
be forgotten that, subject to this limitation, the Secretary 
of State for India has the authority of the House to sus- 
tain him and the responsibility to carry out its behests 
by all lawful means open to him. August as the office 
of Viceroy is, it cannot be gainsaid that he is not inde- 
pendent of the authority vesting in the House and work- 
ing through its responsible Ministers. It cannot be 
otherwise under the system of English constitutional- 
ism, and any co-ordination of authority would be subver- 
sive of its most fundamental principles. This subordina- 
tion is by no means, however, inconsistent with the 
possession of a large and sometimes preponderating 
measure of influence which the views, opinions, and re- 
commendations of so highly placed an official cannot fail 
to command in the final decision of Indian questions. 
It is said, however, that it involves the loss and dero- 
gation of prestige. I confess I fail to understand this 
argument. The superior authority of the Secretary of 
State, not to speak of Parliament and the House of Com- 
mons, is an incident which has been most vividly and 
constantly familiar to the Indian mind, and the appeal 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
has been one of the most common of Indian experiences. 
Not only has it not involved loss of any prestige, but it 
has not unfrequently given great content and satisfaction. 
I remember an instance in connection with the Con- 
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tagious Diseases Acts themselves. Over ten years ago 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation declined to contribute 
to the expenses of a lock hospital, and the Government 
of Bombay tried to levy it illegally and forcibly by with- 
holding the amount from its contribution to the cost of 
the city police. The Corporation appealed to the Govern- 
ment of India in vain. From that decision it appealed to 
the Secretary of State, and the success of its appeal was 
and always has been a source of great gratification. So 
far as the natives of this country are concerned, we 
must take care not to be carried away by the bait of so 
tempting a phrase as Home rule. Home rule to us, for 
a long time to come, can only mean the substitution of 
the rule of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy for that of the 
House of Commons and the Secretary of State as con- 
trolled by it. Under either rule the country cannot 
always be safe against the occasional attacks of powerful 
interests, but after all it is safer to rest upon the ultimate 
sense of justice and righteousness of the whole English 
people, which in the end always asserts its nobility, 
than upon the uncontrolled tendencies of an officialdom 
^Irained in bureaucratic tendencies, and not free from the 
' demoralising prejudices incident to their position in the 
country. 

But, while fully conceding the supreme authority of ^ 
the House of Commons and its responsible Ministers, I 
do not think that that supremacy is in any way inconsis- 
tent with the entire and unfettered freedom and indepen- 
dence of this Council within itself and within the scope 
of its legitimate functions. Its legislative powers are a 
purely statutory creation, and the question of their inter- 
pretation is not complicated by any mysteries of unwritten 
law, of usage and practice. There is nothing in its 
creative statutes or in the declarations of intention and 
policy surrounding them to justify the supposition that this 
Council was designed to be a deliberative body without 
the power or ffieedom of deliberation, or of carrying that 
deliberation into effect. The remedies and safeguards 
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against both paralysis of legislation on the one hand and 
of mischievous activity on the other have not been pro- 
vided by making it impotent for all free or deliberative 
action ; but they have been carefully constructed in other 
ways. Against paralysis of legislation the right of Par- 
liament to continue to legislate for India is unreservedly 
retained ; and there is, besides, a power given to the 
Viceroy to meet cases of urgency by the pi'omulgation of 
ordinances having the force of law. The abuse of legis- 
lative activity has been sought to be safeguarded by the 
power vested in the Governor-General of giving or with- 
holding his assent, and the power of the Crown, signified 
through the Secretary of State, to disallow any laws 
made by the Council. The extent of the powers of the 
Council is besides cut down in various directions under 
section 22 of the Act of 1861. Beyond these restric- 
tions, carefully planned, I conceive that there is nothing 
to prevent any Member of this Council from joining ih 
its free deliberations, and shaping his action according to 
the best of his independent judgment. It does not 
follow that practical considerations of prudence and dis- 
cretion should be banished from his deliberations or his 
decision : it is, however, a question for his own free 
judgment to determine how far he should yield in any 
particular case on a balance of advantages to the dictates 
of policy and expediency.* 

In applying myself to the discussion of the principle 
and general provisions of this Bill, I venture to think 


* In the course of the debate, the Hon’bic Sir Alex. Miller said : — 
‘ As regards the vote which each member, official or non-official, is to 
give, I can only say that I entirely agree with the principle embodied in 
the remarks which fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta when he said that it 
was the duty of the Council at large, and therefoi’e, of course, of each 
Member of the Council in part cular, to vote in any particular case 
according to what he considered to be the balance ofoadvantage in 
that case. We can seldom get a counsel of perfection. It is absolutely 
impossible that large bodies of men who have to move together can get 
on without some difference of opinion. If they are to act in unison, 
some of them certainly will have to give in to a certain extent to the 
others, and the object in every case should be to find that via media 
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that the fact of the Bill being introduced by the direction 
of the Secretary of State does not deprive me of the right 
of free and independent judgment within the walls of this 
Council. At the same time I do not feel bound to oppose 
it simply because of that circumstance, irrespective of its 
own intrinsic merits. So far as regards its underlying 
principle, it seems to me that it has been recognised by 
this Legislature when, following the repeal of the Egnlish 
Contagious Diseases Acts in 1S8G, and in consonance 
with a resolution of the House of Commons in that be- 
half, the Indian Acts were repealed in 1888, with the full 
concurrence of the Government of India, whose opinion 
was formed after enquiry. It is well to bear in mind 
what was said at the time of the passing of the Repeal 
Bill with regard to the powers under the e.\'isting Can- 
tonments Acts. Sir Charles Aitchison, who was in charge 
of the Bill, said : ‘ It is proposed to abandon the powers 

conferred by clause (7) of section 27 of the Cantonments 
Act of 1880 and the corresponding Acts in Madras and 
Bombay, and to take power to make rules to exclude 
from cantonments persons suffering from contagious or 
infectious diseases, and to organize a system of voluntary 
Jtiospital relief for patients suffering from such diseases. 
In the meantime, pending the necessary steps preliminary 
to legislation, the cantonment authorities have received 
executive orders that the existing rules are to be so 
worked that there shall be no compulsory examination of 
women, no registration of women and no granting of 

which will give the largest possible advantage with the least disadvan- 
tage. I must say that onjevery occasion on which I had occasion to give 
a vote in the Council, I have given it on that principle, and on that 
principle solely. But then you must not consider merely the particular 
point before you, and what m/ght be the result of an academic discussion 
of that particular question. You must as practical men look at the 
consequences ^of your vote all round, and thereupon give that which 
you honestly believe will yield the largest amount of advantage. Go 
that principle I am glad to find that there is no opposition to this Bil 
going into Select Committee, and when it comes out of Select 
Committee it will be time enough to consider whether or not we 
have successfully passed all the breakers which at one time seemed to 
threaten it.’ 
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enses to practise prostitution.’ The policy of the repeal 
IS thus declared to be entire ; and it seems to me that 
3 underlying principle of the Bill before the Council is 
consonance with its existing legislation. There is no 
estion of retracing the legislative steps taken in 1888, 
id the immediate object and principle of the Bill, em- 
idied in sections 2 and 3, is to provide against a viola- 
)n of the legislative will of this Council declared in its 
evious legislation. It seems to me that there is full 
stification for what is proposed to be done by section 2. 
^hen the new Cantonments Act of 1889 was passed, a 
istake which is very common in Indian legislation was 
ade, viz., that of giving indefinite power to the execu- 
ire authorities to make rules and regulations, even when 
lere were admitted limitations which could be enacted 
i the Act itself. Assurances and understandings are 
lade to take the place of definite provisions, but it not 
nfrequently happens that they are forgotten or, what is 
dll more dangerous, interpreted in all sorts of wonderful 
nd unexpected ways. The Cantonments Act of 1889 
ave Government power to make rules for ‘ the preven- 
on of the spread of infectious or contagious disorders 
dthin a cantonment, and the appointment and regulation 
f hospitals.’ Objections were raised to the dubious 
haracter of the section giving this power and the rules 
nade under it. Assurances, as usual, were given that 
he rules could not be misused or misinterpreted ; and all 
he direct warnings to the contrary were dismissed as 
inworthy imputations on the loyalty and discipline of 
JLiblic officers. But what has happened in other similar 
:ases happened in this. The rules were flagrantly dis- 
obeyed or innocently misconstrued; I believe it has been 
suggested from a- stern sense of duty, but it ^does not 
matter so long as the misinterpretation remains an estab- 
lished fact. To my mind, the proposed section is design- 
ed to do what ought to have been done in the very first 
instance in the Cantonments Act. I can see nothing 
derogatory to the greatness or prestige of the Viceroy in 
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Council in carrying out this object. It is always very 
much better to do by definite and systematic legislation 
everything that can be so compassed rather than leave 
it to be accomplished by the vagaries of individual and 
uncertain discretion. It is no derogation to the authority 
of the Viceroy that he should in his Legislative Council 
give legislative fixity in preference to his doing the work 
as Viceroy in his smaller Council, when the matter is one 
in ivhich there is to be left no further room for discretion 
or variation. From this point of view I venture to re- 
gard section 2 as unobjectionable and proper. 

But looking at the matter from the point of view that 
I have done, section 3 does not seem to me to be a desir- 
able or appropriate sequel to section 2. I at once admit 
that many of the arguments which have been urged 
against it are founded on exaggeration. It is absurd to 
suppose, as has been advanced, that the section would 
place the safety and security of every medical officer at 
the mercy of women of doubtful character. Our Crimi- 
nal Courts and their special criminal procedure are so 
constituted that the fear of false charges and false con- 
^ victions against the class of persons likely to be affected 
by the section is reduced to the very lowest point, and a 
Cantonment Magistrate specially is not likely to err on 
the side of the prosecution in such a matter. The argu- 
ment that it is a most unusual procedure to provide m 
an Act for the legal punishment of an officer of Govern- 
ment is equally futile, for the Indian Penal Code devotes 
a whole chapter to offences by or relating to public ser- 
vants, and section 166 is a comprehensive section devoted 
to the punishment of public servants for disobeying any 
direction of the law. ,It is also not quite correct to say 
that section 354 of the Indian Penal Code ah’eady covers 
the offence made punishable by section 3, for, as out- 
raging the modesty of the assaulted woman is an element 
of the offence, it is possible to argue before a Canton- 
ment Magistrate that no prostitute or immodest woman 
could possess modesty. But from the view I have ven 
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tured to take of section 2, namely, that it properly defines 
within limits consistent with the legislation regarding the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts the power to make 
rules under the Cantonments Act, it follows that it is 
sufficient to render invalid any rules going beyond the 
legitimate purpose of the Cantonments Act, and thus 
withdr^iws all supposed sanction from acts which but for 
those rules would be exposed to the operation of the 
ordinary penal law. I do not think that prostitutes should 
have any further protection from compulsion or any other 
illegal act than what the law affords to other people. It 
seems to me, therefore, that section 3 should be omitted 
from the Bill. I am glad, therefore, to hear the declara- 
tion made by the Hon’ble the Legal Member with regard 
to that section. 

I should like to add, my Lord, one word as to what I 
have read in the papers circulated, and I am sorry to 
say I have heard from the lips of Sir Griffith Evans in 
Council to-day, regarding the people who are supposed 
fanatically to have promoted the proposed legislation. 
Very strong and very harsh language has been showered 
upon them. But I think it should be borne in mind that 
the sentiment and the feeling actuating these people are 
only a phase of that puritannical severity of character 
which has not been a little instrumental in contributing 
to the freedom, the prosperity, the greatness and the 
nobility of the English people. 



SPEECH ON THE POLICE BILL. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on the 24th 
January 1S95, Lord Elgin presiding, the Hoidble Sir Antony Mac- 
Don nell moved that the Bill to amend Act V of 1861 (an Act for the 
Regulation of Police), be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
Hon'ble Sir Alexander Miller, the Plon'ble Ihe Maharaja Bahadur of Dur- 
bhanga, the Mon'ble Mr, Gangadhar Rao Madhav Chitnavis, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Lee-Warner, the Hon'ble Mr. Mohini Mohun Roy, the Hon'ble Sir 
Frederick Fryer, and the Mover with instructions to report within one 
month. The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta spoke as follows.] 

I do not propose, my Lord, to oppose this motion, 
but I think this is the proper time to point out that the 
Bill before the Council contains an important set of 
provisions which are open to the strongest objection. 

I refer to sections 4 and 5. I have carefully listened to 
the speech of the honourable member in charge of the 
Bill, and, weighty and plausible as it is, his whole argu- 
ment really comes to this, that, for the purpose of obviat- 
ing a certain amount of possible injustice, it is necessary 
to take measures which may lead to much greater and 
serious injustice. Disguise it how you may, it is an 
attempt, under cover of executive measures for the pre- 
servation of order, to co.nvict and punish individuals 
without judicial trial. 

The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell : — I distinctly 
stated that individuals are not to be at all touched by the 
Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta : — I will ask your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the new additional words in these two 
sections, which, going beyond the existing law in section 
1 5 of the Police Act cf 1861, give power to a District 
Magistrate, not in his judicial but in his executive capa- 
city, to convict or acquit individual persons, including 
absentee landholders, of causing or contributing to a dis- 
turbance of the public peace, death, grievous hurt, or / 
damage to property, and to impose heavy fines in respect 
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thereof. It is in its applicability to individuals that this 
Bill differs from the Bombay Act, which deals only with 
inhabitants generally of an area, or any section thereof, 
and also from the English Statute 49 & 50 Viet., c. 38. 
The minute of the Hon’bles Mr. Justice Ghose and Mr. 
Justice Banerji is instructive on this point. They say : — 

In making the above observations we have not lost sight of the fact 
that there are provisions in the English Statute-book (49 and 50 Victoria, 
c. 38) apparently of an analogous character. But the analogy between 
the provisions now under consideration and those of the English Statute 
is more apparent than real. By the English Act compensation may be 
awarded for injury to property caused by riot out of the police-rate, 
which is a definite rate levied on all persons under well-defined condi- 
tions, the conduct of the injured party being taken into consideration in 
assessing the amount, and the interests of the police authorities being 
evidently allied to, if not identical with, those of the rate-payers, whereas 
the Bill before us provides for the levying of compensation by way of 
penalty to be summarily inflicted by the Magistrate on persons whose 
misconduct has caused or led to the injury to be compensated. 

My Lord, I cannot conceive of legislation more em- 
pirical, more retrograde, more open to abuse, or more 
demoralizing. It is impossible not to see that it is a 
piece of that empirical legislation so dear to the heart of 
executive officers, which will not and cannot recognize 
the scientific fact that the punishment and suppression of 
crime without injuring or oppressing innocence must be 
controlled by judicial procedure and cannot be safely left 
to be adjudged upon the opinions and moral certainties 
of men believing themselves to be capable, honest and 
conscientious. The British rule has trained the people 
of this country to the conception of law, and it has been 
a matter of just pride that the highest justification of 
that rule consists in its steady administration of justice 
in judicial form. I venture to say that nothing can be 
more unfortunate and impolitic than to depart from a 
policy so bound up with the good n’ame and credit of the 
English Government. Empirical and retrograde as it 
is, this new proposed legislation would be no less demo- 
ralizing to the executive officers concerned. I have 
not the least desire to speak disparagingly of executive 
officers, most of whom, I have ■ are anxious to 
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perform their duties conscientiously tuid to the best o 
their ability. But it would be idle to believe that the) 
can be free from the biases, prejudices, and defects oi 
their class and position. It is a more common human 
failing than most people imagine to mistake suspicions, 
not unfrequently founded on prejudice and misleading, 
unsifted and incorrect information, for moral certainty. 
The provisions in question not only iiiv'^est District Magis- 
trates with power to act on their opinion, but to do so at 
a time when probably they would be labouring under irri- 
tation and excitement at the failure to preserve the public 
peace within their districts. The best of men are likely 
to go wrong under such circumstances, and District 
officers can be no exception to this rule. It may, and no 
doubt will be, urged that the District Magistrate will not 
act without some enquiry, or, as I have seen it described 
in official documents, without careful enquiry. But, my 
Lord, a pretty long experience has taught me that, if you 
carefully probe these careful enquiries, they not unfre- 
quently turn out to be hasty, prejudiced, ignorant, and 
unreliable assumptions and suspicions fostered by inter- 
ested subordinates or other designing persons. I trust, 
my Lord, the Select Committee will carefully consider if 
is right to expose the good name and fame of people to 
shame and obloquy under an ex parfe pi'ocedure, devoid 
of the only sure safeguards which judicial procedure can 
alone supply for the vindication of honour and innocence. 

I observe, my Lord, from the papers that have been 
circulated that this aspect of the proposed legislation lias 
not escaped attention. It is true that most e.secutivc 
officers, who cannot be blamed for entertaining a profound 
belief in their own capacity, judgment and wisdom, clieer- 


fully welcome the proposed legislation. It is refreshing, 
however, to find that at least one ohicer, admitted to he 


of long and varied experience as Magistrate and Inspect^v- 
General of Police, Colonel Bo'.vie, Commissioner of th- 


Xerbudda Division, Central Provinces, uncompromaangsy 


denounces the measure. 


He says : — ‘Tiie pruvi non ; * 
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section 15A are of a still more arbitrary character, and I 
would protest with the greatest earnestness against any 
such enactment. I believe it to be wholly unnecessary, 
and I feel sure that its effects would, if it ever were 
acted on, prove in the end most pernicious.’ The Civil 
and Sessions Judge of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
Mr. Obbard, points out that, ^ if the guilty only are to be 
charged, their guilt should be established by some sort of 
public enquiry at which parties should be represented 
and witnesses heard, and that the grounds of the order 
should be such and supported by such evidence as to 
satisfy the public that the differentiation had been fairly 
made’. The comment of the Resident of Hyderabad on 
this opinion is instructive, for I believe it represents the 
gloss by which the real character of the proposed legis- 
lation is sought to be disguised. 

‘ The Magistrate’s decision,’ says the Resident, ‘ affirming payment 
by certain persons only, determines the question of their liability to pay 
a certain tax ; it does not purport to convict them of any offence.’ 

One cannot refrain from admiring the grim humour of 
this joke. It is the old Tudor grim humour when they 
levied illegal taxes under the benign designation of 
benevolences and friendly loans. In this way you may 
brand a man as a rioter and an abettor of riots, you may 
brand him as a murderer and a criminal ruffian, and you 
may fine him as such, but he must smile and smile, be- 
cause forsooth it is all a measure of taxation, or, as the 
honourable member now plausibly puts it, of prevention 
and not punishment of crime. The political obloquy 
which has rendered famous the names of the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission leads us to forget 
that in their own time both these bodies were honestly 
considered by the king and his advisers to be necessary 
instruments for checking the outrages of people whom 
they considered ill-conditioned, refractory and turbulent, 
and whom the ordinary Courts could not reach. In 
ordinary cases, where it followed judicial p 
Star Chamber was distinguished for ^ 
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fairness of its judgments, but as soon as it arrogated and 
practised the right of bringing turbulent people to their 
senses without judicial or public enquiry, and its means 
of enquiry were left without limit, it became the engine 
of tyranny and oppression which we have learnt to hate 
and dread. In making these remarks, I am not unaware 
that to a certain extent the sanction of the Commissioner 
or Local Government is required before final action. But 
while the ex parte and non -judicial character of the pro- 
ceedings is not thus affected, it has further to be borne-^x, 
in mind that the sanction would in most cases be practi- 
cally based upon the same reports and careful enquiries s 
of the same set of officers whose recommendations are 
to be sanctioned. No reason has been given for the 
necessity of enacting so anomalous and extraordinary a 
measure. It is possible that the recent unhappy distur- 
bances may have something to do with suggesting it. It 
is no doubt the first duty of a Government to preserve 
and to put down all attempts to disturb and break it. The 
strength of this Government to do this is beyond question. 
But without entering into the vexed questions of the 
^character and responsibility of the recent disturbances, 
and without trying to draw any lessons or inferences from 
judicial trials like the recent ones at Poona, I may respect- 
fully say that strength is not always usefully employed ^ 
in devising harsher and harsher measures, but there are ' , 
times when it shows at its best when tempered with calm 
discrimination, tact, and sympathetic treatment. 

There is also another set of important provisions m 
the Bill which requii’e serious consideration — those em- 
bodied in sections 7 and 8, relating to the grant of licenses 
for assemblies or processions which, in the judgment of 
the District Magistrate, would, if uncontrolled, be likely 
to cause a breach of the peace. In the existing state of 
tension between certain portions of the Indian community, 
it is easy to conceive that errors of judgment in working 
such a measure arising out of prejudice or even the most 
perfect honesty of purpose may lead to just irritation and 
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discontent. Experience also unfortunately shows that 
the mere existence of a power like this induces fanatical 
or factious people to raise pretentions never heard of 
before on the chance of causing sufficient alarm to lead 
both timid or impetuous officers to interfere on the spur 
of the moment. The subject is a delicate one, and it 
would, perhaps, be desirable to await the conclusion of the 
labours of the Select Committee before discussing it at 
this stage. Only, I may be allowed to express the hope that 
the Committee will bring to bear upon the consideration 
of the subject the care, wisdom, and impartiality which 
the importance of the question demands. 

Lastly, I would invite the attention of the Council to 
a suggestion made by two important Associations in 
connection with section 17 of the existing Act for the 
appointment of special police officers. It deserves consi- 
deration, especially in view of an extraordinary proposal 
made by one of the Magistrates of the Bengal Presidency, 
that ‘ it should be made clear in the Bill that ringleaders 
on either side may be appointed special constables under 
section 17. * Out here it is 

considered an indignity to be made a special constable.’ I 
have always understood that it is not rioters, but peaceful 
citizens interested in the preservation of peace and order, 
who should be invited to become special constables. The 
matter is certainly one which deserves looking into. 
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SPEECH ON RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL 

RIGHTS. 


^ Council held on Thursday 

rvf d'’ presiding, the Hcdble Sir Alex 

under Ahller moved that the Reports of the Select Committee on the Bill k 
amend cer am sections of the Code of Civil Procedure and to repeal certain 
sections of the Punjab Laws Act, 1872, be taken into consideration.] 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta moved that the following be 
inserted as section 2A of the Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee, namely: — 

‘2A. After the first paragraph of section 260 of the said Code t/ic 
following shall be added, namely 

‘ Provided that no decree for restitution of conjugal rights shall be 
enforced by imprisonment of the defendant if the Court shall, for any 
sufficient reasons, to be stated in writing on the face of the order, 
think fit that it shall not be so enforced.’ 


He said:— I have not brought forward this motion, 
my ord, with the view of obtruding my own personal 
predilections on the subject. But I End that, while the 
subject affects all India alike, the Select Committee whose 
repoit we are considering, numerously as it is composed, 
comprises within it representatives only of the provinces 
of Bengal and the Punjab, while Bombay and Madras 
had no voice in it. I should probably have even then 
remained silent, if this Council contained a Hindu or 
Muhammadan member from Bombay or Madras who 
would have voiced the best Hindu view of either of these 
Presidencies. In the absence of any such member, 1 
think it a duty to represent what, I believe, would have 
been the views put forward if, for instance, there was 
sitting at this Council a Hindu like my late friend Mr. 
Justice K. T. Telang, a true and sincere Hindu of Hindus, 
from whom I, as well as many others, have learned to 
respect and appreciate many valuable aspects of Hindu ^ 
social and religious life, and many valuable lessons of 
Hindu social and religious philosophy. I am not one 
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of those who believe in the utility of meddling with so 
pecLiliar and complex a system of social life and religion 
as Hinduism, especially from outside, and I should go 
with those who hold that whatever reforms may be 
desirable and necessary should be left to be developed 
by the action of time and education. But the proposal 
originally embodied in the Bill, and which I have put 
forward by my amendment in a somewhat different 
shape, is not, I think, one of indigenous essential Hindu 
growth ; it is an excrescence which has got itself grafted 
from an extraneous jurisprudence. However that may 
be, I find in the papers placed before the Council such 
a weighty consensus of Indian opinion in favour of 
the proposal as I do not think the Council would be 
justified in passing by lightly. The mode in which 
I have framed my amendment is in accordance with the 
suggestion made by the two eminent Judges who at 
present adorn the bench of the High Court of Bengal, 
Mr. Justice Ghose and Mr. Justice Banerji. Their 
opinion on the subject is contained in the following joint 
Minute : — 

‘With reference to the proposed amendment of section 260 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, we adhere to the opinion expressed by us in 
our minute of the 12th July, 18S9. For the reasons therein stated, we 
think the law should be modified, not in the manner proposed by the 
Bill, which would make the enforcement of decrees for restitution of 
conjugal rights by imprisonment the exception and not the rule, but by 
adding to section 260 a proviso to the following effect : — 

“Provided that no decree for restitution of conjugal rights shall be 
enforced by imprisonment of the defendant, if the Court shall, for any 
sufficient reasons to be stated in writing on the face of the order, think 
fit that it shall not be so enforced." 

‘This will have the effect of disallowing imprisonment as a mode 
of enforcement of decrees for restitution of conjugal rights in any case 
in which it ought not to be allowed, without, practically abolishing it, as 
the proposed amendment is likely to do.’ 

The District Judge of Burdwan, Mr. “Brojendra 
Cumar Seal, and the District Judge of Midnapur, Mr. 
K. N. Roy, both approve of the proposal, so also do the 
Zamindari Panchayat. That eminent scholar and dis- 
tinguished Indian historian, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
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Ofiiciating Comniissionei* of the Burdwan Division, gi 
it his entii'e support and approval. He says: — 

Section .1 is a move in tlie rifjiit direction. To enforce a de< 
fur restitutiou of conjugal rights by imprisonment of the defendant i 
provision wliicii is, I believe, not sanctioned by the ancient lasvs 
the Hindus and Muhammadans; it is a provision which has bi 
imported into the law of this country from the English law. 
repeal therefore can give no Just ground of complaint to Hindus a 
.Muhammadans. 


‘ In practice, no respectable Hindu or Muhammadan ever seeks 
get bade his wife by putting her in prison. The only instances in whi< 

I have .seen the law I'esorted to were instances of seduced or deprave 
women. Sections -197 and -193 of the Indian Penal Code are sufficier 
to meet the cases of seduction, and it is not necessary to have an ac 
ditlonal provision in the civil law to meet such cases. 

‘On the other hand, the presence of the provision in the Civil Pro 
cedure Code is a standing threat against wronged women. It practi 
cally empowers the most profligate and cruel of husbands to keep his 
wife in custody lific his cattle, and it prevents her from the only possible 
escape which is open to her, to go and live with her parents. The prac- 
tice of habitually mal-treating wives is not common in this country’ any 
more than in other civilized countries. But nevertheless such practice 
is not unknown among certain classes, and it is cruel and iniquitous to 
prevent a woman in such instances from going and living with' her 
parents. 

‘ I do not think the enacting of section 3 of the Bill will give rise 
to any great agitation. One section of the community will oppose it— 
it is the section which would stop all reforms — it is the section which 
/would like to sec the practice of the burning of widows re-established 
in India. But the great mass of the Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
tion will look upon the enactment of the section with indifference, and 
for the reasons which I have stated above it is incumbent on Govern- 
ment to enact it for the protection of those who cannot protect them- 
selves. 

‘ I have only to add that the clause allows imprisonment “ for sufS- 
cient reasons to be stated in writing” by the Court. I myself think 
that imprisonment for the restitution of conjugal rights should be abo- 
lished altogether.’ 

Writing for the Central National Muhammadan Asso- 
ciation, Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein says : — 

‘The Compiittee have no objection to the proviso, but they woujd 
suggest that a rider be added to it to the following effect i-‘‘ Shou 
the Court be of opinion that a decree for restitution of 
SLld not boeoLcedby toprisooment of the wife .be ^ 

be debarred from suing for her maintenance or for her do« er as lo „ 
as she does not return to her husband.” ’ 

With regard to this proposed rider, it should e 
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borne in mind that no married woman could sue for 
maintenance if she refused to go to her husband without 
legal cause, and the very fact of a decree for restitution 
being passed would establish that there was no such 
cause. The Muhammadan Literary Society of Calcutta 
also approve of the proposal, only suggesting that 
‘ the expression “ sufficient reasons ” in the proviso 
of the said section 3 should be interpreted consistently 
with the personal law of the Muhammadans.’ Against 
this authoritative body of opinion, it is right to mention 
that the powerful voice of the British Indian Association 
is strongly raised in condemnation of the change. But 
their strongest arguments are directed against the way 
in which section 3 of the Bill as introduced in Council 
was framed, as they apprehended that, in that form, it 
would be tantamount to a virtual abolition of imprison- 
ment for the wife’s contumacy. It seems to me that 
the modified form proposed by Mr. Justice Ghose and 
Mr. Justice Banerji, and which I have accepted in my 
amendment, should go far to disarm their opposition. 
Under the strictest Hindu law that has been expounded, 
the King would have a discretion (in practice he had a 
large one) in imposing the fullest penalty for contumacy 
or disobedience according to the special circumstances 
of each case. The opinions received from the Bombay. 
Presidency not only do not disclose any disapproval, 
but the Local Government recommends a step farther 
and is inclined to abolish imprisonment altogether, in 
accordance with a strong expression of opinion in that 
behalf by the District Judge of Satara, Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore. The Madras Presidency is not only 
unanimously in favour of the proposal, but a voice comes 
from it which is entitled to the greatest respect. I refer 
to the opinion of a Hindu Judge whose loss» all India 
deplores in common with the Presidency to which his 
great services were devoted. Sir T. Muthusawmi Iyer. 
His devout and sincere conservatism was as unques- 
tioned as his knowledge of Hindu law and usage was 
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profound. In the Minute appended by him, Sir T. 
Muthusawmi Iyer says : 


‘ The proviso added to section 260 is. I tiiinlc, necessary, as cases 
frequently arise in which the relation between the husband and wife 
IS so strained that their own permanent interest requires that execution 
bj imprisonment sliouiii be safe^jiiarded in the manner prescribed by 
the proviso.' 


I think that the above consensus of opinion is of so 
weii'hty a character that it justifies me in asking the 
Council whether it is not right and desirable that the 
proposal in the extremely moderate form in which I 
have put it in my amendment should not be passed into 
law. In their further Report, the Select Committee say 
that they ‘ have omitted section 3 of the Bill as intro- 
duced, because in our opinion the country is not yet 
ripe for the change in the existing law which it proposed 
to make.’ This is a startling statement to make. There 
are certain pieces of legislation which I should have 
thought the Government would never bring forward at 
all unless they had ascertained that the country was ripe 
for them. I should have thought that section 6 of the 
Bill as introduced was one of such pieces. The announce- 
ment of the Select Committee cannot but therefore come 
/upon the Council with great 'surprise. The materials 
before the Council, hewever, do not quite bear out their 
conclusion, and I therefore venture 'to place before the 
Council the amendment I have moved. '- 




•The Hon’ble Sir Ale.xander Miller said: — ‘I feel myself- bound to 
support this amendment. In giving my reasons I will begin by stating 

the historical position which the question occupies. Up to the year 
1857 such a thing as a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights was 
unknown to the common law either in India or in England. The 
existence of such a suit c depended upon the ecclesiastical law, and 
the only way in which such a a deci’ee could be enforced was by 
e.xcommunication. In the year 1857 matrimonial cases were transferred 
from the EOclesiastical Courts to the newly established Court of 
matrimonial jurisdiction, commonly known as the Court of Divorce, . 
and an eminent common lawyer who was placed first at the head of 
that Court considered that all cases that came before him were to be 
enforced in the same way, in other words, that execution was to issue 
for contempt of Court upon disobedience of any of his.decrees, no matter 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said: — I have only one word 
to offer with regard to an observation of the Hon’ble 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s. The honourable member sai^ 

wluit the cliaracter of the suit in whicli the decree was made miglit be. 
How that came to be adopted in India I do not linow, but all I do hnosv 
is that on the question coming before the Privy Council on the question 
of Parsi marriages, that august bodj’ expressed a strong opinion that a 
suit for the restitution of conjugal rights was only applicable to 
Christian marriages. I do not know all the particulars. I have not 
looked into the case very carefully, and I caimot s.iy whether that 
opinion really amounts to an actual decision or whether it was only a 
\ci’y solemn obiter ilictuiit. In'any case it was an opinion of the very 
highest weight, and it had the effect of materially altering the form in 
which the Parsi .Marriage Act was passed in tliis country. That seems 
to have been the position inwhieh the matter stood up to the year 1877, 
less than twenty years ago. As the Hon’hle Sir Grifilth Evans has 
told you, on the amendment of the Civil Procedure Code in that year, 
my learned friend Mr. Whitley Stokes entirely on his own responsibility 
introduced a few words into section 2G0 which did not previously exist 
there, the result being that the discretion of the Court wljich had hitherto 
existed to enforce its own decree or not as it pleasetl, was taken away, and 
incidentally a right was given to the plaintiff which had not previously 
belonged to him to have his decree enforced in a particular manner. 
Under these circumstances, as far as I have been able to discover, 
almost the only case in which this particular form of suit lias attracted 
any attention, was the one known as “Rukmabai’s case,” which came 
before the Government of India in the year 1SS8 or 1889, 1 tliink. 

‘ I entirely agree witli what the Hon’blc Sir Antony .MacDonnell has 
said, that Rukmabai’s case is not to be taken as a fair specimen of the 
Hindu marriage law. On the contrary, I believe it to be just one of 
those cases which occasionally arise where the Hindu marriage law 
would have worked out fair and reasonable justice between the parties 
if left to itself, and the only thing which produced the scandal — which 
was a very serious scandal — which arose in the case was the application 
of this excrescence of English law on the top of the Hindu marriage law 
and opposed to its general principles. Under these circumstances the 
Government of India took the matter into consideration, and after a very 
mature consideration they passed an Order in Council in the year 1890, 
when no one who is now a member of the Government was there, that 
this clause, in the modified form in which it was introduced.in this Bill 
should be accepted and introduced on the first occasion of the revision of 
the Civil Procedure Code. So the matter rested till the year 1893, when 
this Bill was for other purposes about to be introduced, and on that 
occasion the matter was again discussed. The result of that discussion 
was that the clause in question was directed to be inserted in this Bill. 
It is true that after the Select Committee had rejected the clause, the 
Government authorized me so far to acquiesce in their decision as not to 
attempt to reintroduce the clause by motion in Council, and the Council 
will observe that I have not given notice of any amendment. 
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that I represented the most advanced opinion of the 
Bombay Presidency. I thought I had made clear that I 
was only representing the conservative and orthodox 

‘Now, I wish to poifitout that the opposition to this Bill arises in my 
opinion entirely from a misapprehension of a very important fact that 
there is in the law of India, what docs not exist in the laws of England, 
a \,er} suflicient method by which a man can get back a runaway wife. 
It is .'i suit which is hnown to the Hindu law as a suit for the delivery of 
a wife, and Section 259 of the Code of Civil Procedure prescribes that in a 
case of a suit for the delivery of a wife, where a/i action is brought and 
a decree obtained, the plaintiff is entitled to have his decree executed by 
the woman being brought into Court and handed over to him there and 
then. That is a procedure which is entirely in accordance with Hindu 
practice and sentiment, which it is not proposed in the least to interfere ^ 
witii, and which will apply to every case in \vhich there is a runaway 
wife, except a few exceptional cases where, there being no one else in the 
bacliground, the woman herself refuses to return. Now, as far as I have 
been able to discover, although I do not pretend to have made an 
exhaustive examination, the great bulk of the cases referred to have been 
really casus against third parties for the delivering up of a wife — cases in 
the nature of a habeas corpus, in which the law' provides that the wife 
shall be delivered up. I think that in point of fact it will be found that 
the necessity for the particukir section scarcely exists at all, and the 
country got on very well witliout it down to 1S77, and that the procedure 
which prevailed up to that time was found ample for the purpose— 
a procedure which it is not proposed to interfere with. Now it 
was stated in reference to this by my honourable friend Bafau Mobini 
|Mohun Roy that the Punjab Government is strongly against the propo- 

.■’^sal. The fact is that the proposal is now put in the form which coni- 

' mended itself to the Punjab Government. It is perfectly true that, as 
the clause w’as introduced into the Bill, the Punjab Government was 
opposed to it, but in the form in which it is put in this amendment it is 
in accordance, not in w'ords but in substance, with the proposals made 
in the letter, vide Punjab Government ; and, if I may venture to say so, it 
is also in accordance with the letter w'hich has been read by his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as coming from the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, because w'hat the Chief Commissioner of Assam says is that 
imprisonment should be the rule “and should be departed from only on 
due cause being shown.” That is exactly what the amendment proposed, 
that imprisonment should be the rule which should only be departed 
from on due cause being shewn. So that it is in accordance not only 
with the proposal of the Punjab Government and w'ith the letter from 
Mr. Lyall w'hich has been read by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
but I think it worthy of remark that every member who has spoken, with 
one exception, has expressed himself in favour of the principle of the 
amendment, and that the grounds which have been urged against the , 
amendment, if they were well founded, would have shown themselves 
during the long interval between 1855 and 1877, when such decrees were 
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view of the matter in the presidency of Bombay as well 
as in those of Madras and Bengal. 


made but were not enforceable except at the discretion of the Court 
and that no such difficulty appears to have ever arisen. I therefore 
earnestly hope that the Council will see its way to replace the law 
in the condition in which it was at the commencement of 1877, and 
to get rid of what, I am bound to maintain, is a modern excrescence 
introduced by accident, under what I cannot help thinldng was a mis- 
apprehension on the part of my friend Mr. Whitley Stokes, and to leave 
the law to work for the future in the form in which it did work satisfac- 
torily enough down to eighteen years ago.’ 


SPEECHES ON THE POLICE BILL. 

“isoT'riyf r,‘ Coimeil l,M on the 34 

« V r , t „ ““ Co»»,rtto the BUI 

comidLlioJ of Pottce) be h,he„ t„ 


n ij moved as an amendment t< 

R'M ^ Antony MacDonneJl’s motion that tht 

h fi Select Committee be published 

n the local official Gazettes of the Presidencies of Forf 

St. George and Bombay in English and in such other 
anguages as the local Governments think fit and be 
opinion to those Governments, and that 
^ ^ ® I’ecomniitted to the Select Committee for 

ur ler lepoi t after consideration of such opinions and 
lepiesentations as may be received in respect thereof. 

e sai , My Lord, the necessity for the amendment 
which I move arises from the somewhat unexpected 
niannei in which the Select Committee has suddenly 
j pi'oposed to modify a section in the present Act wliicli 
/ was not originally dealt with in the Bill, namely, section 
46 of the Act. That section empowers the Government 
of India to extend the whole of the Act to any presidency, 
province or place. The Select Committee now propose 
by a new section (section 15 of the amended Bill) to 
modify that section so as to enable Government to extend 
a part of the Act as well as the whole. Under the Bill 
as it was originally introduced, which did not in any way 
touch section 46, there was no practical probability of its 
proposed provisions affecting the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. That such was the view entertained by 
the Government of India is manifest from the circum- 
stance that while the Bill was sent for publication and 
opinion to the provinces of Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Assam and Coorg, and for opinion to Ajniere, 
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British Baluchistan, Hyderabad, and the High Court of 
Calcutta, it was not so sent to Madras and Bombay. 
In both these Presidencies there are special Police 
Acts, dealing minutely with the constitution, organiza- 
tion and the discipline of the police-force. With regard to 
Madras, the District Police of that Presidency is governed 
by the provisions of Act XXIV of 1859 of the Governor- 
General in Council. While this Act has provisions in 
sections 13 and 14 for employment of additional police 
officers on the application and at the cost of private 
individuals, and for the appointment of an additional force 
in the neighbourhood of any railway, canal or other public 
work, at the expense of any company carrying on such 
works, which closely correspond with sections 13 and 14 of 
the Police Act V of 1861, there are no sections in it 
corresponding either with section 15 of the latter Act, or 
to the sections which are now proposed to be substituted 
for that section by the amending Bill before the Council 
for quartering additional police in disturbed or dangerous 
districts, or for the additional section proposed to be 
added for award of compensation to sufferers from the 
misconduct of the inhabitants or persons interested in 
the land in those districts. Similarly, while section 49 of 
Act XXIV of 1859 provides for the regulation of public 
assemblies and processions and for the use of music in 
the streets on the occasion of Native festivals and cere- 
monies, there is no section in it corresponding to clauses 
(2) and (3) of section 30 and the whole of section 31 A as 
proposed to be substituted or added to by sections 10 and 
1 1 of the amended Bill. In the Presidency of Bombay, 
the regulation and control of the district police has beer 
from early times a matter of local enactment. Sii 
George Clerk first took up the subject in 1856, and whei 
he returned a second time as Governor, furtherMevelopec 
his scheme and placed the police on a basis which wa 
governed to some extent by the ideas embodied in th 
general Police Act^of 1861 of the Government of Indie 
which was- not adopted in and applied to Bombay. I 
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Acfvn'oTTs69 Thief” 

tin the present Bombay S Pofe'TTf 

T; Act "fiTT' n-eof loJr:: 

I S90 hf ,!. ' ■ " t'P^tat.on. Both the .Acts of i 867 an, 
sections— sections 16 and 25, respectivelv- 

sTL? >5ofthegenefActVo. 

allv diffei-e r f state. But they are materi- 

in the sf 1 I ® to be introduced 

m the same behalt by the Bill as originally introduced 

and also as amended by the Select Committee. Section 
6 o. the Act ot 1867 provided that the cost of the addi- 
onal police may be defrayed by a local rate charged on 
the part of the country described in the notiScation, and 
e Collector, on the requisition of the magistrate of the 
district, was empowered to Ie\y the amount by such an 
assessment on the inhabitants thereof as the Collector 
should in his discretion think just. The Act of 1890 now - 
provides by section 25, sub-section (2), that the cost of 
/the additional police shall, if Government so direct, be 
e ra^ed either wholly or partly, by a rate charged on 
the inhabitants generally or on any particular section of 
the inhabitants of the local area. Neither of the two 
Acts contains any such power as is now proposed to be 
gKen by section 4 or the amended Bill to render absentee ' 
landowners and inamdars liable, or ‘to exempt any per- 
son or class or section of the inhabitants (made liable in 
the proclaimed area) from liability to hear any portion 
of such cost. With regard to the new sections in the 
amended Bill for award of compensation to sufferers from 
misconduct of the Inhabitants or persons interested in 
land, there is absolutely nothing corresponding to them 
in either of the two Bombay Acts of 1867 or 1890, Again, 
sub-sections (2) and (3) of the new section 30 proposed 
to be substituted bj' section 10 of the amended Bill have 
nothing corresponding to them in the Bombay Acts. It 
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will be thus seen that the Bill before the Councl proposes 
important and material alterations and additions to the 
p!L Acts prevailing in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. As the Bill was first introduced, there was 
1 reasonable prospect of the new provisions threaten- 
ine to invade these Presidencies, because it would not 
have been practicable, as I have pointed out above, though 
not illegal, to apply to them the entire Act, which alone 
section 46, untouched as it was by the original Bill, 
empowered the Government of India to do. 

Select Committee have suddenly thought it advisable to 
recommend that the net should be cast far and wide, so 
that the two Presidencies may als-o be secured within its 
meshes It may not have beer, the conscious intention 
of the Select Committee to & v, ; but anyhow the two 
Presidencies are now made ’is.r.-r and directly liable to 
have the new provisions cat-fs applicable to them by 
virtue of the modification cf oeccion 40, embodied in sec- 
tion 15 of the Bill, whereby a.'.r r-ne part of the Act^ may 
be extended to any presiie-oey, province or place. There 
would now. be no fear oi % diblocation or disarrange- 
ment of the machiner)' c; In these presidencies,^ as 

would inevitably be ir-e ir, extending the 
It could only have bee.*: bv /fev/ of their pracr-cp 
sion from the operat:vo ot the proposed 
the Bill was not ■'/> 


xnc them for opinion 

cation. Now that the prospect is dratva c^c: 
measurable distance, i evbrrnt, rny Lord, 
fair and reasonable that the opportuniv 
to the other pre:dder,t;ee and provinces 
not be denied to thete tvo great and 
It might not, perhape, have 
hie to press rr.v rcodoo If the Bid — 

Select Comrr.htee read/ ehorn of: ^ 
features, it h tha,t the Select ^ 
have made irvtottaot changes 
noxious ceotloct of :he BiH- 
the chanp ; 
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after all. Some paint and some powder have b 
doubt used to soften the features, and new and f 
habiliments have been thrown over the gaunt speed 
beneath the bland smile and the respectable attii 
cloven foot is visible after all. The section in the B 
introduced boldly gave power to the executive to diffi 
tiate as they pleased ; the amended Bill endeavour: 
cai ly out the same object by giving them power to exe 
whomever they liked, by whisking them out by a baciedt 
The Select Committee evidently seem to think that, as 
public could not be persuaded to advance in the directi 
of the Bill by being pulled from the 
better try the Hibernian device of pulling by the tail fn 
behind. In spite, however, of the explanations ai 
arguments of the honourable member in charge of the Bi 
into the details of which it would not be right to ente 
now, to my mind the amended Bill essentially remain 
what it has been well described to be in the vepvesentR- 
tion of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Associa- 
tion, ‘an unwise and impolitic measure calculated to work 
very grave and serious injustice, and certain to cause much 

i 

/ disaffection.’ This estimate of its character and tendency 
has been almost unanimously endorsed by the Indian as 
well as the Anglo-Indian press of the whole country. 

My motion, if passed, will no doubt entail consider- 
able delay. But I trust, my Lord, that the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill will not oppose it on that 
account. His justification for its main provisions has 
been largely placed by him in his desire to save the inno- 
cent from being punished with the guilty. But I may be 
allowed to hope that his passionate devotion to a high 
ideal of perfect justice will not lead him to try to achieve 
it by starting with an act of injustice to the two Presi- 
dencies which are entitled to be heard on a measure 
.affecting some of their most important interests. It has 
•not been urged that the measure is one of any pressing 
emergency. On the contrary, one may venture to say 
■that it is eminently one of a character which it woul 
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■e politic and desirable to reiiiove from the present 
.. oment, till the sentiments and passions roused by recent 
^vents have in a great measure, if not entirely, subsided 
so as to allow of a calm and dispassionate consideration. 


The Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans moved that the following be sub- 
-■'tuted for sub-section (5) of section 15 of Act V of 1861, as proposed to 
be substituted by Section 4 of the Bill as amended by the Select Commit- 
tee, namely ; — 

‘ It shall be lawful for the Local Government by order to exempt any 
persons or class or section of such inhabitants from liability to bear any 
portion of such cost. ’ • 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said : — I do not propose 
to oppose or support the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans’ 
amendment on the point. It seems to me that the words 
‘ the Local Government,’ if substituted, will not alter 
matters appreciably, as it will be remembered that the 
original words in the Bill were not simply ‘ the District 
Magistrate,’ but ‘ the District Magistrate with the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government.’ In either case, the Local 
Government will act on the initiative and report of the 
District Magistrate. My objections to the section would 
apply equally to the section as it stood and to the section 
as it is sought to be amended. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta moved that sub-section (5) of 
section 15 of Act V of 1861, as proposed to be substituted 
by section 4 of the Bill as amended by the Select Com- 
mitee, be omitted. He said : — My Lord, it is no doubt 
true, as I have already acknowledged, that the Select 
Committee has decked out this section in different 
habiliments from those which adorned it in the Bill as 
originally introduced. They have even done something 
more. They have pulled out the sting from the head. 
Only they have now quietly put it in the tail. They have 
deleted the arbitrary power of differentiation which it 
was first proposed to be vested in the District Magistrate, 
and then quietly reintroduced it at the bottom of the 
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rrrss. 

altogether ,^g the quartering of the 

additional police in distui.. or dangerous districts is 

concerned, it is certainly a meat, .^^-jpi-e for the prevention of 
crime, but the moment it proceeds'*" to impose the burden 
of the cost upon the disturbers of the^, peace, it is no less 
surely a measure of punishment, though, of course, like 
all measures of punishment, it indirectly haS^? also preven- 
tion for one of its main objects. Its popular de^f”®* -.lanatipn 
of a punitive police is undoubtedly correct. But it seems 
to me that the argument as to the object being punishment 
or prevention is entirely beside the mark. The plain 
issue is that, whatever may be the object, whether it is 
practicable and expedient to differentiate or exempt in 
the apportionment of the cost, the contention of those 
opposed to the section is that it is an object which is 
neither attainable in practice nor expedient in policy. 
.When the honourable member urged that ‘ this Council 
J hould not proceed on any assumption other than that 
the laws it makes will be prudently and fairly and effec- 
tively administered,’ he forgot, what has been well pointed 
out, that the science of politics bears in one respect a 
close analogy to the science of mechanics. The mathe- 
matician proceeds on the supposition that the machinery 
is such as no load will bend or break. If the engineer 
who has to lift a great mass of real granite by the in- 
strumentality of real timber and real hemp, should abso- 
lutely rely upon mathematical propositions and should 
make no allowance for the imperfection of his materials, 
his whole apparatus of beams, wheels and ropes would 
soon come down in ruin. What the engineer is to the 
mathematician, the active statesman is to the contem- 
plative statesman, and the honourable member will pardon 
me for saying that he is acting like the contemplative 
statesman who does not realise the necessary imperfec- 
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tions of the human implements who have to work and 
carry out the laws which this Council may make, and 
imagines that the executive machinery is such as no load 
will bend or break. 

The second innovation which the section proposes to 
make in the existing law consists in the attempt to in- 
clude among inhabitants of an area, and as such liable to 
be assessed, all persons who by their agents or servants 
hold immoveable property therein, or who by themselves, 
their agents or servants collect rents from tenants in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually 
reside there. 

The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell : — My Lord, I 
should wish to speak to a point of order. The question 
of ‘inhabitants’ is not included, as I understand it, in the 
amendment of the honourable member. The honourable 
member’s amendment is that sub-section (5) of section 15 
of ActV of 1861 as proposed to be substituted by section 
4 of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be 
omitted, and the question of exemption is a separate 
point. It is an important matter, and it would seriously 
inconvenience me in replying to the honourable member 
if I have to reply upon two distinct points at once. 

His Excellency the President : — I think it is a separate 
amendment. 

. The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta ; — Very well, my Lord, I will 
reserve my detailed observations on that point till after- 
wards. 

All the objections urged above to the power of exemp- 
tion apply with even greater force to this proposal, inas- 
much as it opens up a vaster vista for the mischievous 
play of rumour and suspicion. I do not know what the 
Select Committee really mean by saying that in thus ex- 
tending the definition of inhabitants they ’follow the 
principle of the English law on the subject. If they mean 
that the police-rate in England is chargeable on immove- 
able holdings that may be correct, but then illustration is 
scarcely to the point at issue regarding liability for a 
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honourable member will pardon me for doini* so, will he 
allow me to remind him of a bit from the greatest of 


HENG.\L CHA.MHEK 01-' COM.MHRCE. 

Ciilfiittii , JOth l‘\ {inii{ry /.SVJ. 
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S. E. J. CI.ARKl-:, lisn.. 

Sixn-f.ny, Clmiiihcr of 


To 


J, M, .MACiniERSON. Eso., 

Sccictiiry to the (foveniiiiciit of hiititi, 

J.ci‘i.',liiti\ e Depart iiicitt. 

Siu, 

The Coniiuittco of the Chaintioi* of Comoicrcc h;ul theit" attention 
drawn to the Hill now hefoi'e the Cooiieil of hi-; Escelleney tlie Govei'nor- 
General for iual;inj> l.au t anti l^c}<ulations, heinj* a Hill to amend the 
Act V of ISlil, ft)r the Re^'ulation of Ptdice, amt referreil its considera- 
tion to a Special Committee of the Chamher. Tluit Special Committee 
has reported tliat 'no amemlment in the etistino law is c.illed for by 
the circumstances <if the country.' Tliey also report ‘ that they view 
with alarm the arbitrary and unusual jiosvers which the amended law 
would confer upon magistrates, who, from the nature of the matters 
dealt with, must of necessity be to a l.irge extent in the hands of the 
police.’ 

2. The subject had also attracted the strong attention of the Indian 
Tea Association who have addressed the Chamber to the same cfi'ect, 
and copy of whose letter is annexed hereto for your information. 

d. It seems to the Committee that sections l.sl, la.i, and l.id of 
the Indian Penal Code sufliciently provide for riots and disturbances -x, 
connected with land. Again, .sections Id, 11, and 15 of Act V of 1S(5I 
give ample power to .Magistrates and tiie police for the preservation of t 
order, and the punishment of disorder in cases where riots, disturbances 
and disorders may arise from other causes than those connected with 
land. And if in England the expense is to be borne by the police rate 
of a police district, or a part of a police district, the meaning sought to 
be put upon the term ‘ inhabitant ’ is strained, and the principle enun- 
ciated in section lo of the Act of 1861, is more consonant with the 
principle of English law than the scheme set out in the amended Bill. 

4. The Committee cannot, in the interests of those thej' represent,— 
the trading classes scattered throughout this great province, — view with 
any approval a project of law' w'hich places upon the Magistrate the doty 
of discriminating, in times of excitement and disturbance, between those 
who are innocent and those who arc guilty. They think such a task 
is beyond the ability of any officer, however well informed or zealous he 
may be, and they also think that it may not improbably compromise 
that attitude of grave yet stern impartiality tow'ards all religious sections 
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dramatists — Shakespeare — who makes Cassio insist that 
he was sober audit was the others who were drunk? 
His arguments and those of the other official honourable 
members all harp upon the excellence of the objects 
and intentions with which this Bill is introduced. My 
Lord, nobody has questioned that the objects and 
intentions with which the Government of India has 
brought in this Bill are most excellent. I certainly do 
not question them for one moment. But the question 
is not, whether your objects and intentions are excellent, 

which now characterises the action of Government. A slight error of 
judgment would be sufficient to direct against Government those forces of 
fanaticism which every one who wishes well to the country must deplore 
as now not unfrequently operating to array section against section. Such 
a result, however brought about, would be a grave misfortune. For 
these reasons the Committee support and confirm the representations of 
the Sub-Committee and of the Indian Tea Association. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) S. E. J. CLARKE, 

Secretary. 


Acco-mpaniment : 

Letter No. 36-0, dated 18th February, 1895, from Indian Tea 
Association to Chamber. 

INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 

Nos. 1 & 2, Clive Street, 

Calcutta, 18th February, 1895. 

No. 36-0. 

The Secretary, 

BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the General Committee, who have had their 
attention drawn to the Bill to amend Act V of 1861 (an Act for the 
regulation of Police) now before the Legislative Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, and have discussed its provisions, to say that they trust 
the Committee of the Chamber will record a strong protest against the 
Bill being passed into Law, as being uncalled for by the circumstances 
of the country and conferring powers of much too wide and arbitrary 
a nature upon District Magistrates. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) W. PARSONS, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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but whether the measures by which those objects and 
those intentions are sought to be carried out are 
calculated to do so, and whether, in carrying some of 
them out, you are not adopting measures which will not 
create mischief in other and numerous directions. We 
say it is the latter which the Bill is calculated to do. It 
is all very well to talk of careful enquiries and prudent 
administration. But let us try for a moment to realize 
what these things mean in actual practice and in detailed 
action. I speak from a somewhat long experience of 
nearly every district of the Bombay Presidency in the 
course of professional employment, and I say that the 
District Magistrate is largely dependent — I do not say 
entirely — on the enquiries and information of his assist- 
ant, who in his turn is dependent on the lower officers. 
They no doubt make some enquiries of their own, but 
they are largely controlled by those of the lower officers, 
police and others. Now I do not wish to say that all 
these lower officers are bad and unreliable ; many of 
them make excellent officers. But still the fact is that 
on important occasions they are likely to be swayed by 
influences in which interest, prejudice and partiality 
may largely enter. This opens an immense door to 
abuse and oppression. The higher officers are not 
often in a position to discriminate between the reliance 
to be placed on these lower officers and are often carried 
away by the initial taint. This is why we say that the 
task of exempting and discriminating should not be 
undertaken at all. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta moved that section 5 of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be omitted. 
He said may be permitted respectfully but firmly to 
say that I find it difficult to believe that the Government 
have fully realised the gravity of the step that they ask 
the Council to take in putting on the Statute-book a pro- 
vision so extraordinary as that embodied in this section. 
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What is sought by this section to do is to empower 
the Magistrate of the district, or rather the officer 
who in other respects is Magistrate of the district, to 
grant compensation for damages by riots to whomever 
he thinks fit, and from whomever he thinks proper, 
without trial or judicial enquiry. This is a procedure so 
repugnant to all systems of enlightened legislation that 
the honourable member in charge of the Bill has felt 
compelled to cite analogy and precedent. He could find 
none within the length and breadth of the Indian conti- 
nent ; so, with a courage which is alrhost startling in its 
utter fearlessness, he crosses over the seas to the land, 
above all others, of free Englishmen. ‘The clause,’ says 
the honourable member, ‘ is adopted from the English 
Statute 49 & 50 Viet., cap. 38, and is merely an adoption 
of an ancient and existing principle of English law to the 
circumstances of this country.’ My Lord, it is a remark- 
able fact that when rights and privileges corresponding 
to those prevailing in England are claimed for this 
country, it is immediately discovered that the circum- 
stances and historic associations of the two countries are 
ever so different. But when it is a question of imposing 
burdens and disabilities, the closest analogy is as patent 
as daylight. I do not for a moment mean to question 
that there might not be occasions when both these 
propositions might not be found to be perfectly true. But, 
recognising the limitations of the human judgment, it is 
very desirable that such assertions should be closely scru- 
tinised. Now, my Lord, when the honourable member 
drew out an English Statute for analogy, I confess that 
for the moment it took my breath away, and made me 
feel extremely foolish and crestfallen about my ignorance. 
But equally strong was the reaction and the amazement 
when, on referring to the Statute, I found that the honour- 
ble member’s analogy was as perfect as the definition 
which was once given of a crab, namely, that a crab is a 
red fish which walks backwards. We know the criticism 
upon the definition — that it was perfectly correct, except 
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lutely conclusive and just. In his speech on the last 
occasion the honourable member said : 

‘ The actual perpetrators of the injury committed by a riotous crowd 
are usually unknown ; and, even if they were known, they are often 
bad characters and men of straw, while the sufferers are, as a rule, 
poor men, who cannot pay the costs of a civil suit. To relegate them 
in such circumstances to the uncertain issues and expense of a lawsuit 
is to give them no redress.’ 

Referring to this, the petition of the Society says : 

‘ The Committee are unable to discover the true meaning of this. 
Does it mean that, the actual perpetrators being unknowable, other 
persons near at hand are to be assessed to pay damages, or they .when 
discovered, being men of straw, their rich neighbours are to be mulcted 
in damages by order of the executive ? ’ 

To understand the full force of this criticism, it must be 
borne in mind that the honourable member in this as in 
the'preceding section is not contemplating the imposition 
of the burden upon the inhabitants generally, but upon 
them, minus the inhabitants exempted for unknown rea- 
sons by the executive, one of them perhaps being that 
the exempted persons are innocent. The argument of 
the honourable member really amounts to this that the 
guilty should be assessed, but they are either unknown 
or men of straw, therefore give us power to assess people 
not proved guilty as being guilty and rich. My Lord, it 
seems to me that this proposal is brought before the 
Council without being fully considered or thought out. 
It is absolutely unprecedented in any system of enlight- 
ened administration, and it is still more absolutely con- 
demned by the public voice of the whole country, to 
which is now added the emphatic protest forwarded by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said ; — When the Hon’ble 
the Legal Member said that the executive authorities 
may be trusted to deal with claims for compensation 
under the section in the same manner as the ‘ police- 
authority ’ under the English Statute, I should like to 
point out that he was forgetting the essential difference 
between the two bodies. I have already nointed~,out 
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v/::;:'r:.vGis c? -Viiv. .mzhta. 
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c:c;;n is ir::ice rcr c::c cu/pose oi 


cj.Z'J,tz 6zu.:zC6 iiz nscnni' 
iUG-s.'- -cc chc cci.'ccc’j.iiocs Ovi clic cc.vns 'Ciid the 
benches oc Jcscices cc C*:cr::;cs. ch:i: Z’j rcr die 

locxl bccies v/h': inahiiahi dielc o’.vn police end who 
ha.vc c,: pay :hc cost fccci dieic c.vii pcclie^s by coieirg 
dieinsclves ic levy a pchce-care roc the purpose. They 
can, thei'edire. \vcll be trusted to scrudiiiue ciaims 
acainst diemselvcs. The e.oecutivu audicrides uiicer 
tile sccdon have, cii the ether hand, only to put their 
hands in ether occcie s occhets. 3ut '.vhat henouranie 
members who cp'vose mv mccicn :or;s.et most is that 
unuer tne Statute ti 

ascertaininc whether titc iiartv aeainst wnom it is mace 
is erenared to admit it. otherwise the only resort is on 
audoii at law*. That is verv dineru.it crom a District 
ilagistrate awarding compulsory compensatioa without 
die consent cc. or. it he lilies it. widtout even consulting., 
the parties who are orucred to pay it. The rest ot tne 
arguments cc the honocrahle memhers proceed upon a 
misuoncecdon ot our cosidon in this matter. Vve have 
not said and we do not sav that pardes who have 
suiter ed damage from riots should not be compensate!! 
at ail. In England, dte Hundred is liable, because 
in England dte police is local, and die Hundred maintains 
It. In India it is dlnerent. and the cost ot the district 
police is not localised, but is paid out oi: generrd 
tunes. Przn/n/ccie the compensadon should come out 
Ln the same way. But even admltdng that It were right 
to make special areas liable, our main contention is tnat 
that Liabilitv* should be adjudged judicially like oil odiei 
pecuniary Liabiiides. and diat enecudve ofiicers shoule 
not be vested widi die power or adjudging it arbitrorilv 
without trial and judicial enq^uiry, in which both sides 
could be heard. 


The Honble d'lr. klehto. widi the permission oi: his 
Excellency* the President, then moved the two loliowing 
rrTTt-TTtbTTp nr'^ wWiciT stootL In his name, cogetner i 
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That the following be substituted for section 1 0 of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee, namely ; — 

10. For section 30 of the said Act the following shall be substituted, 
nanaely : — 

‘30. (1) In any case of an actual or intended religious or ceremonial 
or corporate display or exhibition or organized assemblage in any street 
as to which or the conduct of or participation in which it shall appear 
to the Magistrate of the district that a dispute or contention exists 
which is likely to lead to grave disturbance of the peace, such Magistrate 
may give such orders as to the conduct of the persons concerned 
towards each other and towards the public as he shall deem necessary 
and reasonable under the circumstances, regard being had to the appa- 
rent legal rights and to any established practice of the parties and of the 
persons interested. Every such order shall be published in the town or 
place wherein it is to operate, and all persons concerned shall be bound 
to confoi'm to the same. 

‘(2) Any order made under the foregoing sub-scction shall be subject 
to a decree, injunction or order made by a Court having jurisdiction, 
and shall be recalled or altered on its being made to appear to the 
Magistrate of the district that such order is inconsistent with a judg- 
ment, decree, injunction or order of such Court, on the complaint, suit 
or application of any person interested, as to the rights and duties of 
• any persons affected by the order aforesaid.’ 

And that the following be substituted for section 1 1 
of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee, 
namely : — 

“11. After section 30 of the said Act the following shall be inserted, 
namely : — 

‘ 30A. (1) The District Superintendent or an Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police may, subject to any rule or order which maj' 
at any time be legally made by any Magistrate or other authority duly 
empowered in this behalf, — 

(a) make rules for and direct the conduct of assemblies and 
processions' and moving crowds or assemblages on or along 
the streets, and prescribe, in the case of processions, the 
routes by which, the order in which, and the times at which 
the same may pass ; 

(b) regulate and control, by the grant of licenses or otherwise, the 
playing of music, the beating of drums, tomtoms or other 
instruments and the blowing or sounding of horns or other 
noisy instruments in or near a street ; 

(c) make reasonable orders subordinate to and in fflrtherance of 
any order made by a Magistrate under section 30. 

(2) Every rule and order made under this section shall be published 
at or near the place where it is to operate or shall be notified to the 
person affected thereby, and all persons concerned shall be bound to act 
conformably thereto.’ 
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i\ti\ Mchcu isuul t — I do HOC ^n’o^K>ijc to d'cuuu cdo 
Council ut uuy Icui^tU ou this uiociou> us I rcccy^utic 
tUut. ou whichever side uiuy be the uvyuuxeucs. the 
votes ure eertuiuly ou the side ot the hououruble 
lueuiber who ^>voteets the Bill, 'bhe hououruble uieuiber 
is so much iu love with the euperixxieuts ot‘ the Bouxbuy 
Bejeiij^luture thut uxy xuxxeuduxexxt utvis ut substituting: 
the eovrespoxxdixxg seetious of the Bouxl^y District Police 
Act ot B>yo tor those iu the Bill. I li^ve eo^ned the 
sections in xuy uuxeudnxent word by wood tVonx the 
Bonxbuy Act. 'I'txe llon'ble Mxe Stevens. wdxt\suys thut 
he hxxs ixxdustriously wxvded through tlxe debutes ut rlie 
Uocul Council ou thut .Act. will no doubt renienxbex* chxtc 
it wus the xxvowed object ot Lord Reuy's Covcruxxxent 
thut iu iuxposing ixew duties, li'ubilities xuxd restrictions, 
they ucknowledged ut the suuxc time their obli^utiou to 
\n'ovide sule^euurds u^euiust the ubuse ot the powers vested 
iu the police und the e.xceutive. d'he diftercxxce xu the 
Bonxbuy sectioxxs uxxd the sections iu the Bill is tlm 
the tormer incorporutes sulc^uurds. und the hitter does 
not. I'or cNumple. the orders ot the Mugistrute in the 
Bonxbuy sections urc coxxtroUed bv the decisions ot the 

'< H. 

Courts ot‘ luNv with regurd to cstublished rights ot the 
purties. 'bhev reeulute und eoxxtrol the use ot music, but 
do not pluce it ut the mercy ot the executive. It we ure 
to be consistent, let us follow the Bombuy Icgislution 
ou both sides und not sinxply tube it up when convenient 
und drop it when it does not suit our purpose. iMy 
uxxxexxdtxxen t gives the Couxxcil the opportunity of showing 
whether the uftecciou for the Bonxbuv Act is rcul or not. 



SPEECH AT PUBLIC DINNER AT CALCUTTA. 

Indian citizens of Calcutta gave a public dinney to the Hon'ble 
My. PheyozesJtah M. Mehta, C.I.E., in the Town Hall, on the 26th 
Mai’ch, IS93, in yecognition of the public sei'vices he yendeyed as a Meinbey 
of the Inipeyial Legislative Council. My. Manonwhun Ghose''- pyesided and 
pyoposed the health of My. Mehta.] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta in replying to the' toast, 
said : — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — Even after the 
good and generous cheer of which I have partaken, I am 
not presumptuous enough to imagine that I deserve all 
the kind things which you, Mr. Chairman, have said of me. 
But nevertheless, I am not the less truly and deeply 
grateful for the kindliness of feeling which I know 
underlies the Chairman’s eloquence, and which has 
prompted the splendid hospitality to which my friends 
in this city have treated me to-night. I say friends, 
because, though I may not personally be acquainted 
with each and every one of my hosts, we all recognize 
ourselves, wherever we may be and wherever we may 
meet, as friends whose pulses and hearts throb in unison 
under the inspiration and mesmerism of a common edu- 
cation, — in the case of many of us here, of a common 
profession ; but, above all,- of common sympathies and 
common aspirations, and if I may say so, of common 
benefits and common grievances. I am told, gentlemen, 
that an article appeared the other day in the Civil and 
Miliiaiy Gazette in which the writer has dubbed me 
Babu Pherozeshah Mehta. I suppose the writer thought 
that he was saying something excruciatingly funny and 
sarcastic about me. I suppose he would be surprised 
to learn that he has said something which I would 
regard as a very high compliment. Is it possible that 
I could feel anything but highly complimented in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with such men as my friend the 
Chairman, or my friend Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, or Mr. 


For Mr. Ghose’s speech, see Append!.':. 
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Lalmohun Ghosc, or Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, and 
the other gentlemen around me whose blushes I will not 
call up by naming them individually. If I have spoken 
and acted in my public life so as to be regarded as a 
Babu in Bengal, as a Sikh in the Punjab, as a Madrasi 
in Madras, and as a Mahomedan among Mahomedans 
everywhere, then I am sure I have not gone far w'rong, 
but have, on the contrar}', proved myself what we should 
all strive to be — a true and faithful son of the country, 
a true and faithful Indian. So much credit, gentlemen, 
I will accept for n)yself. But, gentlemen, beyond that 
I claim no credit. My friend Mr. Ghose was pleased to 
talk of sacriKce. I disclaim every idea of making any 
complaint and sacrifice. If, gentlemen, I chose to come 
here at my professional sacrifice, it was my own doing. 
I have no right to complain. I could have refused if I 
did not want to give up my professional practice. I make 
no complaint, I have no right to make any, and I claim 
no credit for the sacrifice. Further, I do not claim any 
credit for myself, because I feel sure that many of you 
sitting at this table, and many others who are not here, 
would have performed your duties if you were in the 
same position in the same manner which you have been 
pleased to say they have been performed by me. Gen- 
tlemen, I have not the slightest doubt that in course of 
time even the high ideal which has been set before you 
by our Chairman will be more and more attained, and 
we shall find members in the Council who will be able 
to do useful and good work, really contributing much 
more than we can see, in regard to the good government 
and welfare and progress of this country. (Loud cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN BUDGET OF 1895-6. 

{At a meeting of the Imperial Laghlative Council held on Thursday, 
the 28ih March, 1895, for the discussion on the Financial Statement, 
Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon'ble Mr. Mehta made the following speech.] 

My Lord, — in presenting the Financial Statement for 
1893-94, Sir David Barbour concluded his remarks on 
the existing position and future policy by saying — 

Even under present circumstances, when the horizon is dark with 
the approach of what may prove to be the greatest financial convulsion 
of the pi'esent century, I do not draw back from the opinion I formerly 
expressed that the revenues of India are adequate to meet her wants ; 
but I wish to say in the most emphatic terms that, if the ship of State 
is to pass successfully through the storm which she is now entering, 
our measures must be taken in due time, must be regulated by prudence 
and forethought, and must be carried into execution with strict regard 
to economy. 

Many things have happened since then — currency 
legislation and new taxation — and now in a letter to the 
English Times, dated the 16th February of this year, 
Sir David Barbour again sees occasion to emphasize 
the urgent need of practising the old-fashioned virtue of 
economy. ‘ I am not one of those’ he says, ‘who believe 
..that India is on the verge of immediate bankruptcy, but 
I hold, and hold very strongly, that the Indian finances 
require at the present time the most careful and economic 
management.’ It is from this point of view that I 

propose to offer a few observations on the Financial 
Statement that has been explained to the Council with a 
clearness and ability for which we cannot but be thankful. 
There can be no doubt that the right of discussing it, 
which has been bestowed upon this Council by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, is a most valuable privilege 
with large possibilities for the future. At the same time 
it is difficult not to feel that there is an element of 
unreality about it, arising from the peculiar position 
occupied by the Financial Member in your Excellency’s 
Executive Council. In a very recent debate in the 
House of Lords, Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
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borne testimony' to the preponderating influence of tlie 
British Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the counsels of the Ministry, and to have said that 
‘ when the Treasury la 3 '’s its hand upon any matter 
concerning the future development of the British Empire, 
the chances of an Imperial policy are small.’ The position 
of the Indian Finance Minister seems to be vei'y^ nearlj' 
the reverse of that of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The vulgar gaze is not allowed to penetrate 
behind the thick curtains that enshroud the sanctuary, 
but the priests of -the tabernacle ai^e sometimes human 
enough to disclose partial glimpses of the mysteries 
within. In a valuable paper on ■ The Perilous Growth 
of Indian State Expenditure,’ which maj' well be stjded 
the Confessions of an Indian Finance Mmister, Sir 
Auckland Colvin saj’s that a * Financial Member of 
Council is not at liberty to express in his annual 
Financial Statement his personal point of view on the 
collective policy of the Government of which he is a 
member. But, freed from omcial chains, both Sir David 
Bai'bour and Sir Auckland Colvin, who between them 
represent the financial period between 1883 to 1892-93, 
have recentl}^ acknowledged that the constitution of the 
Government of India is such that there is no emcient 
control over expenditure, and that every member of tlie 
Council, except the Financial Minister, is not only 
irresponsible for financial equilibrium, but is directly 
interested in spending, and as a matter of fact overpowers 
all his appeals for economy and reduction. It is because 
we can never be sure that the views expressed in rlie 
-Financial Statement are those of the Finance Minister 
himself that the unreality' of which I spoke creeps in. I 
do not mean to saj^ tliat these views are not necessarily 
his own, but, omcial as his utterances must be, there can 
be no assurance that they' are also personal. I am 
aware that last yes-v Sir James Westland took the 
opportunity of proclaiming the harmony which prevailed 
between him and the heads of the Military and Public 
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Works Departments. 1 think he even went so far as to 
give expression to his high appreciation of the generosity 
with which the Hon'ble the Alilitary Member (General 
Sir Henry Brackenbury), taking pity on him at finding 
him ‘grovelling in the dust heaps among fish-maws and 
sharkfins’ to meet a deficit of 3^ crores, gave up to him, 
with tears in his eyes, stray ‘ kerosine-lamps, sweepers 
and hob-nailed boots.* And yet wonderful things have 
happened before, and wonderful things may happen still, 
and we may yet 6nd the present Minister joining, in 
not a distant future, the noble band of financial Knights 
who consider that the great peril to which Indian 
finance is exposed lies not so much in exchange as in 
increasing expenditure. I do not deny that he is still 
firm in the gospel which he preached last year in 
introducing the Indian Tariff Bill, when he said that 
exchange, and exchange only, was the burden of his 
song. It may be that he himself may cherish this faith 
for evermore, but those who had the temerity to disagree 
with him can now derive some consolation from the 
fact that their discredited views are now endorsed b}’ 
the two eminent financiers who were his immediate 
predecessors in succession. In a representation address- 
etl last year to this Council (dated 12th March, 1894), 
the Bombay Presidency A.ssociation ventured to point 
out that, disturbing as was the factor of falling e.xchange, 
the true causes of financial embarrassment lay more 
largely still in the ilisproportionate growth of expendi- 
ture. In dealing with that representation, the Hon’ble 
the Financial .Member was very facetious over the 
pretensions of .\ative amateurs to show the most 
ilistinguished service in the world how they ought to 
govern India, and his mirth was especially aroused at 
their pretensions to teach him how to manage Indian 
linnnee, 

-My Lord, I tio not complain of tiie hu. 
got at the isonourable member’s hands 
quarrel beiueen the .autijor and his 
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It seems to me that in these utterances both the ho- 
nourable members miss one point which is indispensable 
for sound and solvent finance. Necessity of expenditure 
is aftei’ all a relative term. However great the necessity 
for a particular item of expenditure, that necessity must 
be controlled by the ways and means for incurring it 
anti must be proportioned to the capacity for defraying 
the expenses of it. I have no doubt that if the increase 
of troops in 1888 had been 40,000 instead of 30,000, 
the Hon’bie Military Member would liave spoken quite 
as peremptorily against any reasonable reduction of 
expenditure, anti would be still roving quite as much in 
despair in quest of arguments. But the real question 
is whether the items of military and civil expenditure 
bear any just and reasonable proportion to the revenue 
that can be possibly realized from the country without 
incurring peril and exhaustion. What is the present 
position in this respect as disclosed by the Budget laid 
before the Council ? Since 1885-86 the income-tax has 
been reimposed, or rather the license-tax has been 
leveloped into an income-tax and extended to Burma. 

K duty was imposed on petroleum. A patwari-cess has 
been levied in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


rhe excise-duty on salt has been raised to within eight 
mnas of the highest figure possible if salt is not to be 
ilaced beyond reach of the mass of the people. The 
niport and cotton duties, with an excise-duty on yarn, 
lave been fully re-introduced. Altogether something 
ike seven crores of fresh taxation have been imposed 
since 1885. 

Commenting on this state of things, Sir David Barbour 
,vrote only the other day that 'the burden of taxation is in 
langer of becoming excessive, and that the further 
iiargin of^resource to which taxation can be applied is 
ncredibly small, both in itself and from pressure of 
3 oIitical considerations.’ There is no present hope 
Torn exchange ; and loss by exchange can no longer be 
’egarded as something separate from expendituie m 
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regard to which it is incurred. It must be now taken as 
part and parcel of departmental cost. 

Now let us see how the revenue raised after leaving 
a margin of reserve so exceedingly narrow is disbursed. 
Taking the legitimate revenue as pointed out by the 
present Secretary of State for India to be the amount 
realized from what are called the principal heads of 
revenue, leaving out such heads as Railways, Irrigation, 
Post Office and Telegraph, of which the receipts and 
disbursements balance each other more or less, the total 
revenue for 1892-93 after deducting Ihe cost of collec- 
tion, was, speaking in round numbers, 51 ‘6 crores of 
rupees. The Accounts of 1893-94 published the other 
day give the total net revenue for that year at 50'32 
crores. The Revised Estimates for 1894-95 just given 
put it down for that year at 53‘74 crores of rupees, 
and the Budget Estimate for 1895-96 comes to about 
54 -crores. We' know that the item of land revenue 
is by far the largest single item among the principal 
heads. In 1892-93 it amounted to 21 crores; in 1893-94 
to 21 '67 crores; and the Revised Estimates for 1894-95 
give it at 21*4 crores, after deducting cost of collection. 
The Budget Estimate for 1895-96 takes it at 22’2 crores. 
The land-revenue is thus 40 to 41 per cent, of the total 
net revenue, and still it does not suffice to cover the 
annual military expenditure of any of these four years. 
In 1892-93 the cost of the Army Services (23’42), Special 
Defence Works (*45), and Military Buildings and Roads 
(1*15) amounted to 25*02 crores, which leaves an expen- 
diture of 24*12 crores after deducting receipts (*9). To 
this has to be added the charge for interest on account 
of military railways which cannot be less than half 
a crore, but I cannot find the exact figures from the 
Indian accounts or the Parliamentary returns. 'iThe above 
figures leave out of account the cost of special political 
expeditions, subsidies and Allowances to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the Khyber Tribes and others, charges for 
organizing Imperial Service Troops, and many other 
items which really and justly should be brought to the 
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head of military e.xpenditure. In 1893-94 the military 
expenditure amounted to 23*87 crores of rupees, includ- 
ini* and excluding items as in the previous year. The 
Revised Estimates for 1894-95 put it at 24*87 crores. 
In the Budget estimates for 1895-96 it is taken at 25*52 
crores. 

\\ hat these figures mean is that military expenditure 
more than fully absorbs one-half of the whole net revenue 
ol the country, or, to put it in another way, if you leave 
out of account the opium revenue, which cannot be relied 
on as stable owing' to the competition of the home-grown 
drug in China, the military expenditure absorbs the whole 
of what has been called taxation revenue proper, derived 
from salt, stamps, excise, provincial rates, customs as 
now fully revived, income and other assessed taxes, 
forests, registration, and tributes from Native States. 
Such a situation cannot but be regarded with serious 
anxiety, but its gravity is immeasurably enhanced when 
we remember how the land revenue is raised to the 
amount at which it stands. It has been said that the 
land revenue is only the unearned increment, and the 
authority of John Stuart Mill and Professor Fawcett 
, has been cited in support. Possibly it ought to be so 
in pure theory. But perversely enough, in practice it 
has the knack of mixing up the earned as well as the 
unearned increment, and of carrying away the ryots 
fruits of his own labour and improvements along with 
that of his fickle luck. I admit that there are excellent 
rules laid down by Government for preventing undue 
severity in settlement and revision proceedings. But 
the ingenuity of Revenue officers is wonderful, and m 
spite of limits against over-enhancement the individual 
cultivator finds the settlement heavy beyond measure. 
Except in Bengal, four-fifths of the agricultural popula- 
tion is steeped in debt and poverty. If the saukar 
presses heavily against the ryot, it is the Revenue 
officer who has driven the ryot into the hands of the 
saukar. But the tale does not end here. Heavy as the 
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assessment mostly is, the rigidity and inelasticity of the 
system of collection is more crushing still. The Commis- 
sion appointed to enquire into the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act advocated a more liberal practice with regard to 
remissions and suspensions of revenue ; but the Bombay 
Government actually resented the recommendation as 
uncalled for and imprudent. The serious import of 
this state of things arises from the consideration that 
grand military preparations for protection against foreign 
invasion, or indeed anything else, are nothing to the 
cultivator unless he has got something appreciable to 
protect. It has also been argued that the Indian ryot 
is the most lightly taxed subject in the whole world. 
But apart from the circumstance that the assessment 
he has to pay is both rent and tax combined, is it true 
that he pays no other tax than the salt tax ? In debt all 
his life, does he not pay in stamps and court-fees for 
every application he makes to a Revenue officer, for every 
process that is issued by or against him in the endless 
resort to Courts of one sort or another, and does he not 
pay registration fees for his perpetual transactions of 
bonds and mortgages and transfers ? Insufficiently fed 
all the year round, does he not pay the excise duty on 
liquor and opium, raising the abkari revenue by leaps 
and bounds ? In a recent discussion in the Belgian 
Chambers, Mons. Lejeune, former Minister of Justice, 
pointed out from statistics that the consumption of 
spirits in Belgium had increased to an alarming extent 
raising the excise revenue from four millions of francs 
in 1851 to thirty-three millions in the present year, and 
that the principal reason for the increase was the in- 
sufficiency of food procurable by the labouring classes. 
It is a well-known fact that the cultivating labourer ekes 
out nourishment by the use of alcohol and opium. If he 
does not pay the income tax, does he not pay the road and 
other cesses ? Has he not, since the new forest policy 
was introduced, contributed to the forest revenue by 
paying grazing and other fees and charges which he 
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never had to pay before? As a matter of met, the 
Indian r\'ot goes through life cai-rying a load of many 
Durdens on his back. object in referiing to these 
matters is to i.ry to show tnat, it revenue onJv 
be raised in this manner, the expenditure for which this 
revenue is required to oe raised, however academically 
reasonable or incontrovertible in itself, is beyond the 
capacity and resources of the countiy. 

In making the above remarks I have no intention of 
going into the question of the polic\^ which has 
this enormous militaiy expenditure. In answer 
representadons in that behalf made in the'petision 
Bombay Presidency Associadon I have referred to, the 
Hon'bie Sir James Westland said: 

I am afraid is an irracoccilacle diaeranca of oplaion bawrean 

your Excal!anc\-'s GoTaramaat aad the .4asodadon. If the bttar 
sarlously mean to describe iha polim* of ■* creparadeess’ oo the Xordt- 
Westarn Frcatiar, which I admit has cost us vary much on frontier 
railvvaySj fronaar roads, and special dafancas, as a pclicj- of adventure 
which has weaheced the strength and srabilin,- of the Empire, I am 
afraid that no argument of mine will succeed in meeting the objections 
they raise to the aapanditura involved. 

I at once recognize the pracdcaily conclusive force of 
this argument and the consequent futility of further 
discussion. It is a little remarkable, however, that Sir 
Auckland Colvin seems to be under the impression, and 
that too in October, 1894, that ' since 1SS5 onwards, 
so far as be was aware, Indian financiers have never 
budged from the position on this question of the increased 
military armaments. They have alwa^’^s uncompromis- 
ingly declared them to be hurried on at a cost beyond 
the resources of India. What has been done has been 
done in spite of them and in the teeth of their remon- 

snmnees.’ 

Possibly the present Finance f^linisrer s acquiescence 
in the policy ma5^ be simply a ciy of despair extorte^ 
by the utter hopelessness or combating it. The po i ^ 
as Sir Auckland Colvin says, is probably popular i 
England, which not only does not pay the bill but arge 


pronts by it. 


Anglo-Indian society is 


also largely m 
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favour of it for many obvious reasons. Even my honour- 
able and learned friend Sir Griffith Evans, who had in 
1893 uttered words of wise warning in deprecation of the 
dangerous outcome of a well-equipped army in advance 
posts and borders pushed forward, and in military 
expeditions following wave-like one upon another, re- 
canted the heresy last year and obtained full absolution 
from the Hon’ble the Military Member, with the full 
countenance and encouragement of my honourable friend 
Mr. Playfair. The cry of those who think otherwise 
can now only be a cry in the wildernqgs. 

But, my Lord, I humbly venture to say that, if it is 
not possible to reduce military expenditure by any I’ecluc- 
tion in the Army or* any halt in the ‘ forward ’ policy, 
then there is no other remedy for the embarrassment 
of Indian finance than to implore England and the Eng- 
lish Treasury to be just and equitable in their demands 
for the cost and equipment of the troops they supply. 
In their dispatch of 8th February, 1879, the Government 
of India earnestly represented that — 

placed as it was under the serious responsibility of so administering the 
affairs of the greatest dependency of the Britisli Crown, that, while 
British supremacy is strictlj’- guarded, the means of securing the end 
shall not unduly weigh on tlie people of the country, it was constrained 
to represent to her Majesty’s Government that the burden thrown 
upon India on account of the British troops is excessive beyond what 
an impartial judgment would assign in considering the relative material 
wealth of the two countries and the mutual obligations that subsist 
between them. 

Since then the British Army in India has been increased, 
and so has the intolerable hardship of an apportionment 
more and more one-sided and unjust. So competent 
an authority as Sir Charles Dilke unhestitatingly dec- 
lared that in one portion of the charges only the War 
Office was levying £750,000 a year more than it was 
entitled to for several years. But the strangest part 
of the whole affair is that in India, where the entire 
Financial Statement of the, whole Empire is supposed 
to be formally prepared and declared, there is no check 
here on the demands made for the payments in England. 
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Speaking of the Home Effective Army Estimates, the 

Hon’ble Sir Heniy Brackenbury frankly confessed last 
year that — 

it is always a complicated business, and wc can never know how 
much we shall have to pay in one year, and how much will hang over 
for the next; but I can only say that the w'hole of those Effective 
Estimates are due to payments under the orders of tlie Secretary of 
State w'hich it is very difficult for us to check. 

In the two debates which took place in the House of 
Lords in 1893, at the instance of the Earl of Northbrook 
and the Duke of Argyll, it was abundantly made clear 
that for the last tvv.enty years and more every Indian 
Secretary of State, Viceroy, and Commander-in-Chief 
had protested against the gross and scandalous injustice 
with which India had been treated in this matter, and the 
Earl of Kimberley, then Secretary of State for India, 
confessed that ‘ the Indian Government have not, he 
thought, the same weight as the Home Government 
have.’ ‘ Indeed, ’ he said, ‘ the India Office had no 
support.’ 

As one instance of the way in which this country has 
been unrestrictedly overcharged, it will be remembered 
ithat in 1870 the British Treasury and the War Office 
hit upon the extraordinary plan under which year by yeai’ 
the actual pensions this country was supposed to.' be 
called upon to pay were capitalized and the actual value 
paid annually. This plan lasted till 1884, increasing the 
charge to something not less than four millions sterling, 
in spite of the protestations of the Secretary of State for 
India that ‘ this charge ought not to be put fairly upon 
the rate-payers of India, and that part of the increase 
was incurred owing to measures carried into effect by 
the British Government for purposes unconnected with 
India, such as the abolition of the purchase system and 
compulsorj' retirement of * Officers. The fact is that 
the predominant partner in the concern has taken anc 
still takes advantage of hi^ superior position to press 
heavily on his weak and poor associate. The worst ot it 
is that there does not seem to be any prospect yet ot 
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obtaining a just relief. It is not a satisfactory way 
of dealing with the question, and, if I may be allowed 
to say so, not worthy of the honour and greatness of 
England to meet all prayers for enquiry and equitable 
adjustment by mysterious threats of ‘ something worse 
and tables turned.’ The same threats were held out 
when the Duke of Argyll protested against the principle 
of charging India for indirect benefits. On that principle 
the whole cost of British administration might be thrown 
on India, for that administration is absolutely indispens- 
able for the existence of British rule iji this country. In 
the present state of Indian finance, when difficulties sur- 
round it on every side, it is more than ever necessary to 
do justice to this country, for it is neither wise nor politic 
to raise bitter feelings of utter helplessness against 
financial pressure from all quarters. If the enormous 
military expenditure cannot be reduced by reducing the 
Army or by moderating the Home Army estimates, then 
who can say that Sir Auckland Colvin may not after all 
be a true prophet when Cassandra-like he says that 
‘Russia without moving a man or a gun need only bide 
her time, and that if slow and sure is her game, slowly 
and surely we shall be playing her hand for her.’ Your 
policy will in that case only succeed in strengthening 
the outposts at the heavy cost of irretrievably weakening 
the base. 

My Lord, I have spoken freely in the firm conscious- 
ness of a true and sincere loyalty, for if by loyalty is 
meant a keen solicitude for the safety and permanence 
of the Indian Empire in which I am persuaded lie 
implanted the roots of the welfare, prosperity and re- 
generation of this country, then I claim to be more loyal 
than Englishmen and Anglo-Indians themselves, who are 
sometimes led to subordinate the interests of ^hat safety 
and that permanence to the impetuous impulses of a 
singularly brave spirit, to ^the seductions of conquest 
and imperial vainglory, or to the immediate gains and 
temptations of commercial enterprise. 
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Passing from military expenditure, I shall refer briefly 
to other burdens also too great for the capacity of the 
countiy. It is difficult to malte out M'hat portion of the 
sum of about seventeen crores represents the salaries 
of civil officials drawing Rs. 1,000 and more, \Yho are 
not already included in the departments which are not 
taken into account in arriving at the net revenue and 
expenditure. But that it must be an enormous amount 
can be seen from the Superannuation, Retired and Com- 
passionate .Allowances, and Civil Furlough and Absentee 
.Allowances paid in England. In 1S92-93 they amounted 
respectively to 2'7 crores and '33 crores of rupees. The 
accounts just issued for 1893-94 do not give separately 
the charges paid in England and in India for the Su- 
perannuation and Pension .Allowances; but, making an 
approximately fair deduction of '9 crores from the joint 
total of 3'86 crores. there remains very nearly three 
crores of rupees for the Superannuation, etc., charges 
paid in England. The Civil, Furlough and .Absentee 
.Allowances, etc., the same year amount to '32 crores. 
The Budget Estimates for these items for 1895-96 show 
an approximate total increase of half a crore. There 
y'can be no doubt that a very thick slice of the net 
revenue must go to pay the salaries, pensions and allow- 
ances of the higher officers of the Civil Departments; 
the amount in a rough estimate can scarcely be less 
then twelve crores. The burden is heavier by the grant 
of the E.xchange Compensation Allowance. Last year 
it amounted to Rs. 1,235,900, i.e., a crore and twenty- 
four lakhs. I do not propose to say anything about its 
justice or propriety, for I recognize that it is as natural 
for those who helped themselves to it to be convinced 
of its absolute justice as for those who have to pay it 
to be sceptical about its necessity. But still there is the 
burden, and the outcome of these enormous payments on 
a few heads is that you have very little left for the most 
necessary purpose. There was a confession made the 
other day in this Council that the police-force in ever> 
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district - is ordinarily kept at the lowest strength and 
cost compatible with the disctiarge of ordinary functions 
in quiet times, though indeed when the greater portion 
of the cost be taken from another body like the Bombay 
Corporation, then no cost is too heavy for a liberal 
margin of strength. The separation of executive and 
judicial functions pronounced by Lord Dufferin to be a 
counsel of perfection, and admitted by past and present 
Secretaries of State to be a most desirable reform, 
cannot be carried out for want of means. You are 
unable to spend more than the fiftieth part of your 
net revenue on the education of the whole country ; 
in fact, it is just about equal in this year’s Budget to the 
exchange compensation allowance. The Government 
resolution on the progress of education finds satisfaction 
in a gradual increase of the number of schools and pupils, 
in the same spirit in which the efficiency of criminal 
justice is sometimes estimated by the number of convic- 
tions and the severity of sentences. But it is forgotten 
that the equipment of schools and colleges is as important 
a factor in their valuation as numbers, just as the 
vindication of innocence is as important in the efficient 
discharge of criminal justice as the conviction of guilt. 
There is not a school or college in all India that can 
bear any comparison with the schools, colleges and 
lycees of England, France, Germany, and other civilized 
countries. In that spirit of humorous banter which I 
am glad the heavy monotony of figures and statistics 
has not driven out of the Hon’ble the Finance Member, 
Sir James Westland was last year pleasantly sarcastic 
over ‘ the united wisdom of the Native gentlemen inter- 
ested in politics, who met at Christmas at Lahore to 
show us how we ought to govern India,’ and enjoyed a 
hearty laugh over their proposals to reduce revenue and 
increase expenditure at one and the same time. Though 
of course they could not bear,comparison with members 
of the most distinguished service in the world, these 
gentlemen are still not altogether devoid of logic and 
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sense in their suggestions. It is not very difficult to 
understand that, if you economise in the right directions, 
}ou can reduce revenue and increase expenditure in 
others. If you could reduce your military expenditure 
to reasonable proportions, if you could steady your 
loru'ard policy so as not to lead to incessant costly 
expeditions, if you could get your inflated Army Home 
Estimates modei-ated, if you could devise ways by which 
the huge burdens of salaries and pensions could be lighten- 
ed, then it is not chimerical to imagine that you could 
iinprove your judicial machinery, strengthen your police, 
develop a sounder system of education, cover the country 
with useful public works and railways, undertake larger 
sanitary measures, cheapen the post and telegraph, and 
still be in a position to relieve small incomes, to press 
less heavily on the land, to give the cultivators breathing ' 
time, and to reduce the salt tax. 

It is from the above point of view that the Financial 
Statement which the honourable member has presented ’ 
to the Council can scarcely be considered wholly satis- 
factory. While fully recognizing that he is surrounded 
by adverse and difficult circumstances, and that his 
hand is not free, still the fact remains that the new 
'^Budget is a hand-to-mouth Budget, and not based on 
enduring principles of sound finance. Fortune has smiled 
on him during the past year, and it is difficult not to 
read beneath the lines that he still entertains a lurking 
faith in windfalls and miracles for the new year. He 
shows a surplus of four and a half lakhs of rupees, but 
it is a speculative surplus. It is obtained after the 
imposition of taxation to the tune of over three crores, 
after putting the Famine Insurance Fund in abeyance, 
after taking the rate of exchange probably higher than 
it is likely to be maintained, and after shutting his eyes 
to the heavy cloud that is looming in the North-West. 
And all this in a year oft prosperity and peace, when 
the country has remained free from famine and war, 
barring of course the frontier expeditions, which, as 
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predicted by Sir Auckland Colvin, must now be accepted 
as a trouble quite as constant and irremediable as 
exchan.qe. The prospect before us is really neither 
liopeful nor cheerinj*; and, in spite of his efforts to 
administer stime i;rains of consoialitui, the real note that 
the honourable member strikes is unmistakably when 
he winds up by sayini* ‘ that many causes for anxiety 
still remain and v.’e may a.qaln be in tlifHculties before 
many months are over.* What tiien ? is a «}ue>iit»n 
whose i^ravity it will be more easy to appreciate than to 
solve. 
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[Oil the Oth Apvil /S95, the Ripuit Club gave a dinner to the Hun. 
Mr. P. M. Mehta, C. I. E., on his return from Calcutta. Sir Jnmsetjce 
Jeejeebhoy, Bart., C. S. I., presided at the dinner. At the conclusion of the 
dinner, the Chairman gave the toast of the Queen- Empress. He then 
gave the toasts of PL E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor, which were 
very^ cordially received. He then gave the toast of the guest of the 
cvening--\'\ 


The Hon. Mr. MiShta, who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, in reply said that if he happened to 
deserve one hundredth part of what his kind friend Sir 
Jamsetjee had been pleased to say, or one hundredth 
part of the cordiality and enthusiasm with which the 
assembly had been pleased to receive the kind things 
Sir Jamsetjee had said of him, he should have been 
amply rewarded by the kind, cordial and generous recog- 
nition of what little he was able to do from every quarter. 
Standing in his own Club he should be wanting in 
gratitude if he did not say one word of grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the kindly and generous reception accorded 
him by his friends in Bengal. (Cheers.) It had been 
for a long time the fashion, which had been somewhat 
,/ growing of late, to say that India was not a nation but 
was a vast continent in which there were people as 
different as in the other continents of Europe, Africa, 


and America ; but when he was in Bengal and was 
receiving there the kind hospitality of his friends, both 
Hindus and Mahomedans and all other races, he felt 
that he was not amongst strangers, not among people of 
other traditions and character, but was one of the Indians 
of Indians. (Cheers.) He could not convey to the 
assembly ^an idea of the reception which they gave 
him, not only as an individual, but also as one who a 
gone there to do some gaod not for one community 
or caste but for the w hole of the country. 

Jeejeebhoy’s speech, see Appendix. 
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It was-a great source of gratification to find even in the 
Legislative Council he had his Indian colleagues, elected 
or appointed, — six Bengalee Hindus, one Mahomedan 
gentleman, a scion of the Princely house of Oudh, a 
Sikh from the Punjab, who was one of the most respect- 
ed giinis of the Sikh caste, and a gentleman from the 
Central Provinces. It was very gratifying to find that 
every one of them — Hindu, Mahomedan and Sikh — 
regarded him with an instinctive feeling that he was a 
countryman and a national countryman of theirs. 
(Cheers.) Under those circumstanses he could not 
stand there among his own particular friends without 
saying a word for those who, though they were at pre- 
sent far away, accorded him during his stay in Bengal 
a kind, cordial and generous treatment. He had been 
much rewarded by his friends in Bengal, but he consi- 
dered that he had been a hundredfold more rewarded 
by the cordial and kindly reception given by his friends 
at the Club that night. (Cheers.) He hoped, however, 
that they would put a stop to his being demoralised by 
all those kindly demonstrations by remembering that 
though he felt grateful for the very kind things which 
Sir Jamsetjee had said about him, he knew that a great 
deal of it had been prompted by the kindly feeling he al- 
ways entertained for him, and that the reception was 
not accorded to him personally but as an appreciation 
of the new era which had been introduced since the 
introduction of the new Councils Act. He ventured 
to say that they were all aware that the time had come 
when the Indians must put their best foot forward and 
do their duty to their country, and he felt that it was the 
inauguration of the new era that caused them to accord 
him that kindly and cordial reception that night. Fresh 
•from the experience of the Legislative Council, they 
might perhaps allow him to say and give his opinion 
that it was really high timp indeed that the new era 
should have been inaugurated. It had been said, and in 
the first instance somewhat disparagingly, that a new 
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spirit had been introduced both in the Imperial and the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. When that remark 
about the new spirit was made he remembered at once 
the very shrewd remark made by one of the most saga- 
cious of statesmen, Sir Charles Dilke, who visited India 
and who did not come to mix himself with the people, 
but who associated mainly with officials, that the time 
had come when it was not expedient to carry on the 
administration of the country by means of secret and 
irresponsible bureaucracy, (Cheers.) They should not 
understand that he" wished to say a single word against 
the great qualifications of the individuals who made up 
the bureaucracy. He remembered reading in the news- 
papers that the late Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
recently travelled through India, observed about the 
working of the bureaucracy, that there were several 
good men among them, but that the average was not 
good. (Laughter and cheers.) He (Mr. Mehta) would 
not venture to fall in with that opinion, but still modify- 
ing his opinion by the opinion of so qualified a critic, he 
would still endeavour to maintain that the most distin- 
guished service in the world deserved the encomiums 
v^'hich they chose to bestow upon themselves. (Cheers.) 
JBut after making the largest allowances for those good 
■Equalities, it was impossible not to say, and from his owp 
experience in the Council, it had been thrust upon him 
more forcibly than ever, that the time had come when 
the natives of India must take a larger and larger 
share in the administration of this country. (Loud 
cheers.) In illustration of the remarks that he had 

made he might give one or two of his experiences in the 
Council. He acknowledged heartily the great qualities 
of the Civil Service of this country, and asked his 
friends to ‘put themselves temporarily and imaginatively 
in the position of those Civilians who felt themselves 
offended to a certain extent by what might be called 
intolerance of criticism, which generally characterised 
their actions. By a long spell of bureaucratic adminis- 
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tration it was most natural that they sliould exhibit 
an intolerance of criticism whenever they were tolvl 
that they were not correct in certain respects in their 
administrative details : but tiiat was no reasmt why 
members of Council who were asked to assist them 
in their deliberations shotiKl not e.\press tlnar honest 
opinion in the matter (Cheers.) He wouhl give them 
an instance ot how utterly intolerant of criticism those 
officials were. When tl^e debate on the Police Bill was 
going on, it happened that not only Indian opinion but 
.Anglo-Indian opinion also went agains^t the Bill. .After 
the Bill had been referi*ed to the Select Committee and 
he had made remarits of iiis own about it, the .Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association sent in a petition couched 
in almost the same terms in regard to the section to 
which he had objected in the Council. Hot only the 
Association, but the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, a 
body with which Government were always on most 
friendly and amicable terms, also very strongly opposed 
the principle on which the Bill had been founded. When 
the debate came on, the Bill was in charge of one of 
the most accomplished and to a certain extent very 
sympathetic officials, Sir Antony MacDonnell, who when 
he was told that the Bill had not only been opposed by 
the Anglo-Indian Defence Association but also " 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, said that he 
quite willing to consider the arguments if tlv 
honestly brought forward by them. Every mem 
the Council looked aghast at the suggestion th 
arguments put forward by the Chamber were not h 
(Laughter and cheers.) Every member of Goverr 
looked at Sir Antony in confusion at his having dc 
the honesty of a body like the Chamber; and chan, 
the expression, he said that what he meant tp say .i ■ 
that he must well consider the arguments put forward ^ 
the Chamber. He (Mr. Mehta) gave them the illustra- 
tion for the purpose of showing that the habit of bureau- 
cratic administration made the officials intolerant of 
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criticism. He would however give another such instance 
in which the Bombay Presidency had been unfairly 
treated. When he pointed out in the course of debate that, 
while in a certain clause of the Bill then considered by the 
Council, a certain modihcation had been introduced which 
would be made applicable to the Presidency of Bombay 
without the Presidency being consulted with regard to 
the amendment, whereas Bengal had been consulted. Sir 
Antony Mac Donnell said that they could not wait to 
consult the Bombay Presidency. tLaughter and cheers.) 
Could anything be more unfair under the circumstances 
of the case? Havitig given another instance in connec- 
tion with the Civil Procedure Code Bill which sought 
to remedy the restitution of conjugal rights, and in 
respect of which he had submitted a most moderate 
amendment. Mr. Mehta went on to say that these illus- 
trations showed that the bureaucratic administration 
which had been carried on to a large extent in a secret 
and irresponsible manner, ho\vever honest and well- 
intentioned the administrators might be, must become 
in the long run demoralised. (Hear, hear.) He had 
become more convinced that no truer and more beneficial 
step was taken than when the reformed Councils Act 
was passed. W'hen they talked of the reformed Councils 
Act they ought to remember that though various persons 
had conti-ibuted to the passing of that Act. the real 
thanks in regard to it were due to one who was no more 
and who had passed away from them — he meant the late 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. (Loud cheers.) It was he who 
brought it within the pale of practical politics. It was 
through his efforts that the Bill was ultimately passed 
into Act, which, he (Mr. Mehta) had not the slightest 
doubt after his experience obtained in Calcutta, would 
prove of the greatest use and benefit to this country. 
(Cheers.) He hoped that all the Presidencies which 
had the right to return elected members would en- 
deavour to avail themselves of the privilege as largely 
as possible. It was a most unfortunate circumstance 
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that Madras, which had the privilege of returning a 
niemher, had newr sent up one up to the present moment. 
(Shame.) He (Mr. .Meiita) was sorry to hear that he 
was congratulated on the fact that he had to make many 
sacrifices because of his visit to Calcutta to attend the 
Legislative Council. He had stated in the Town Hall at 
Calcutta that if he had been a successful lawyer he was 
indebted for it to the country and to the Government 
under which he lived. (Cries of ‘Bravo.') Was it asking 
loo much that they must give up a portion of their 
profits and prospei'ity which they owud to their countiy 
for the sake of doing good to the country? (Cheers.) 
Me hoped that every Presidency which had a right to 
return a member to the Supreme Legislative Council 
would be able to send really able and competent men 
to take part in the deliberations of the Council because 
he felt convinced from what he had seen in the Council, 
that even if there were only three or four elected mem- 
bers in the Council, backed up by public opinion and by 
public voice, they would be able to command great weight 
and influence, and be in a position to do a great deal 
of good to their countrymen and their countjy. (Cheers.) 
He, therefore, took that opportunity to advise his friends 
around him that the time had come when it v.-as impossible 
to hold aloof from political deliberations in respect of 
their country, and that men of all castes, creeds and 
communities shouUl put their shouUlers to the wheel in 
common with all the nationalities of this great country, 
.vnd drowning all their differences of race and religion, 
should ciuleavour to regenerate the counlrv which 
in .tges gone by of such great anti glorious 
ir.uiittoas. \Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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denied, so passionately indeed that one is tempted to 
suspect that my lady protests too much. In vindicating^' 
at the Byculla Club dinner his policy of relying upon 
and consulting district officers only, seeing with their 
eyes and hearing with their ears, Lord Harris strenuously 
urged that he was justified in doing so, because these 
officers were in complete touch with all classes, especially 
the agricultural masses. (Hisses.) I have no doubt his 
Lordship was sincere in his conviction like many others 
who echo the .same sentiment from superficial observation, 
and without having'a close and intimate personal insight 
into the real state of things. The claim is certainly a 
very plausible one, and strikes people unacquainted per- 
sonally with the inner and deeper aspects of district 
life with great force. I'or close upon eight months of the 
year, district officers camp into the district, and visit place 
after place, and village after village of one or more of 
the talukas, doing revenue and magisterial work which 
must necessarily bring them into contact with large 
numbers of the people ; and even shooting and sporting 
interludes must go some way in the same direction. And 
yet it is an unquestionable fact that this contact, so 
close in some respects, never ripens into real insight and 
true knowledge, and does not develop the power of intui- 
tive comprehension. 

It has often been a matter of great surprise to me 
as I believe it has been to many others, to find in 
une.'ipected casual ways how even the most e.xperienced 
and sympathetic European officers incidentally betray 
the most startling inability to enter into and comprehend 
the simplest facts of native life and native thought. The 
reason lies in what may be termed the ‘ aloofness ’ of 
the English character and temperament. The district 
officer does his work, but outside and beyond that he 
stands utterly aloof from the people. His interests and 
his amusements are jealously confined within the narrow 
circle of his own people, and he never seeks an opportu- 
nity, as he has neither the inclination, to enter really 
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nto the life of the people around him in the hundred 
»vays in which it can be done even between people of 
different social and religious creeds. Hindus and Maho- 
medans are separated by habits and religions radically 
diverse; they could not intermarry nor break bread with 
each other. Yet even in the proudest and most bigoted 
days of Mahomedan rule, there was close and intimate 
communion and mutual knowledge between them. Fit- 
ful attempts are made by conscientious Englishmen to 
show interest and sympathy, but as a general rule, the 
English officer stands in a proud and oometimes contemp- 
tuous isolation which prevents him from ever acquiring 
a real hold over the facts of native life. At the most, 
he is sometimes an amused looker-on or a philosophical 
spectator. This aloofness and isolation unfortunately 
intensities another disqualification in the same direction. 
Englishmen are not easy linguists at any time ; but in 
India they never acquire anything distantly approaching 
to a living knowledge of any of the different languages 
of the people. In the Bombay Presidency, there are not 
half a dozen men who have a good colloquial knowledge 
of any of the vernaculars or can carry on a decent 
conversation on general subjects with an ordinary native. 
They never acquire the lights and shades which are the 
current coin of the inter-communion of native life and 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible to dive into 
the heart and mind of the people. In pointing out the 
hollowness of the assertion that District Officers are in 
touch witii the people, I am not enunciating a grievance 
or esposing a fault ; it may be that the aloofness which 
causes it has its own uses and advantages in other 
directions; I am simply stating a fact. But it is a fact 
wijich it is of great importance to recognize. It places 
these ofiicei s in the hands of the people ar*ound them 
who may or may not be worthy of confidence in the way 
i>C Itnowledge. capacity or interest, and deprives their 
views, opinions and conclustons of the authority due to 
inffirniation at first •hand. But unfortunate as. this 
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circumstance is in itself, it is iVaui^iit with immeasurable 
posssihilitics of injustice, oppression, ant! mischief when 
talten in connection with the secrecy with which the 
administration is chielly carried on. (Cheers.) It is a 
cardinal point of ailministrative etitjuette never to dis- 
close what the tlistrict ollicer may have I'eportetl about 
particular men or measures ; you cannot make even a 
shy at an imlirect guess from the reasons of Govern- 
ment for its iinal ilecision, for Government now direct 
that the bare decisioji, without the reasotis, shoultl 


alone be communicated to the parties concerned. Gen- 
tlemen, it is this state of things which makes the most 
unceasing, the most searching ami I will add the most 
uncompromising criticism of the acts of district ollicers 
a duty and a necessity, if the administration is to be 
saved from increasing tlemorahV.ation. (Cheers.) I 
know there are wise people who say that it is not to 
criticism that objection is taken, but only to hasty, 
violent, ill-informed, and unscrupulous animadversion. 
(Laughter.) Gentlemen, it is a remarkable fact that 
each side is generally convinced that the criticism of the 
other is irrelevant, unjust and dishonest. (Laughter and 
cheers.) 


But leaving that alone, if our criticism is very often 
necessarily ill-informed, it is not we who are altogether 
to blame but the secrecy in which the administration is 
enveloped. I make bold to say that under such a system 
even ill-informed and uncompromising criticism has its 
uses, for, if it sometimes does a temporary injustice, the 
fear of it also serves as a check and a warning against 
many an act of arbitrary and oppressive authority. It 
is the only antidote of any real efficacy we possess at 
present against the inevitable evils of a secret and irres- 
ponsible b'ureaucracy. In the course of one of the 
speeches distinguished by a genial and sympathetic tact 
which seems to win for his Lordship ail hearts wherever 
he goes, Lord Sandhurst has gently advised us not to 
make sweeping charges against bfficers of knowledge 
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and experience. It is impossible not to receive with 
great respect advice given in so frank and sympathetic 
a manner as distinguishes his Lordship. But we would 
pray his Excellency also to remember the relative 
position of the people and these officers under such 
a system of secret and one-sided bureaucratic adminis- 
tration as prevails in this country. We have no other 
means of judging of the motives of these officers except 
from their overt acts. Even in criminal jurisprudence, 
it is not always possible to give direct evidence of the 
motive by which a crime is actuated, ^Rnd the law directs 
that an inference of the felonious or malicious intention 
may be justly and properly made ^ from the acts of 
accused persons. When we attribute motives to settle- 
ment officers, for example, it is from their acts and 
proceedings and their results and consequences that vve 
draw our conclusions. It cannot be unbecoming, impro- 
per, or undesirable on our part to submit these conclusions 
to representatives of our Sovereign placed at the head 
of affairs on the rare occasions they move in our midst, 
not for immediate acceptance and remedy, but as the 
convictions firmly and universally entertained by large 
bodies of the people entrusted to their care, and there- 
fore deserving of being treated in a sympathetic and con- 
siderate manner by kindly efforts at explanation and refu- 
tation, and where that was not possible, by promises of 
enquiry and redress. There is a time for argumentative 
memorials ; and there is a time for formal and public 
submission of grievances in brief general terms. It 
would be a pity and a misfortune if it should come to 
be believed that the right encouraged by the wisest 
even of despots of allowing their subjects to present 
their complaints in person, was in any way intended to 
be curtailed. Those, however, who advocate ‘the repres- 
sion of free criticism and the gagging of our mouths 
urge that it is absolutely necessary to protect the officials 
from the constant attacks *made against them, as to 
listen to complaints o* their acts and to appeals against 
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their authority is apt to bring on the dire misfortune 
of destroying their prestige. Gentlemen, I have come, 
to dread nothing so much as the intrusion of this \v6n>. 
derful word prestige in Indian political discussion. It; 
does duty for every act and measure that has no other 
argument to support it. Only the othei* day, so eminent 
a politician as the present Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Arthur Balfour, vindicated the retention of 
Chitral on the imperious score of prestige, forgetting that 
even the carefully edited Chitral Blue Book showed that 
the occupation was part of a deliberate scheme designed 
so far back as 1S76. (Cries of ‘Shame.’) To me, it seems 
that the prestige both of the administration and its 
officers, instead of suffering, is likely to be increased 
under a freer system, because in the first place the 
work would be more carefully and impartially done, just 
as judicial work is done more cautiously and carefully 
under a system of appeal, and secondly because there 
would be a diminution of the possibilities of undeserved 
, obloquy and dissatisfaction arising from ignorance and 
' misunderstanding which a little publicity and explanation 
would easily remove, (Cheers.) 

But, gentlemen, when we charge the district officers 
with not being in touch with the people, they try to 
turn the tables against us by saying that the educated 
natives are still less so. (Laughter.) Whatever their own 
qualifications, what are your credentials, they ask ? 
They try to make out that in the first place, the micros- 
copic minority is congregated only in the large towns 
and are utterly ignorant of the feelings and thoughts of 
the great bulk of the people. They gravely advance, 
besides, that education has so denationalized its recipi- 
ents that they could no longer represent or understand 
real native life and sentiment. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the inconsistencies of the human mind under 
stress of a controversy that these same men are im- 
mensely fond of impressing upon us that our education 
is a mere superficial veneer, the slightest scratching of 
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which reveals the old unregenerate barbarism in all its 
hideousness, 'Now what are the facts ? Why, the large 
majority of educated natives are drawn from the small 
towns and villages of the Presidency, and have grown up 
in contact with all varieties of the trading and agricultural 
classes. Then is the educated native estranged by his 
education from his Idth and kin, and utterly denation- 
alized ? So far from that being the case, we have ha<l 
recently to deplore a very suggestive spectacle of edu- 
cated natives sympathizing and going hand in hand 
in an extreme spirit of reaction add intolerance with 
the old orthodox opponents of all social reform. It is 
monstrous to allege that however educated, the native 
can throw off the material from which he has grown 
and developed. A native, educated or not, must in the 
nature of things intuitively understand native thought 
and feeling, where the most cultured European must 
lamentably fail. It is not a question of capacity or 
attainments, but in the one case it is a question of ardu- 
ous effort, in the other it is simple nature. Gentlemen, 
we can understand our own countrymen more easily and 
more truly than the most accomplished and the most 
capable European. (.Applause.) 

But what are our credentials of positive knowledge ? 
The other day a friend of mine told me that he was 
travelling with a high English officer — a superintendent 
of police, and the conversation turning upon the debate 
on the Police Bill in the Viceroy’s Council, the officer 
was very severe upon my presumption in opposing it, as 
I could know nothing of things in the mofussil (laughter),, 
whatever may be the extent of my ignorance regarding 
the city of Bombay. (Loud laughter.) This, gentlemen, 
is a typical charge in which Anglo-Indian officials are 
fond of indulging. Though by no means a very favour- 
able specimen, I am willing to submit to an examination 
on that point (laughter and cheers), not of ability, bat. of 
knowledge and experience of the people 
practice of a quarter* of a century, I 

62 
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professional business times without' number. I have 
traversed in this way Gujarat and Kathiawar, Rajputana 
and Central India, the districts to the east, and a great 
portion of the Deccan and Southern Mahratta counti’y. 
I have thus visited not only the large and small towns, 
but thanks to the combination of revenue and judicial 
functions (loud laughter), I have followed the camps of 
district officers from village to village in the remotest 
parts of the Presidency. I have had to appear before 
all classes of officers from the mahalliari and mamlatdar 
to the district ma^gistrate and the district judge. I 
have practised in the courts of Native States and have 
pleaded before native chiefs and their judicial officers 
of every degree of competence. In the course of these 
peregrinations I have come in free, close, and spontaneous 
communion with all classes of clients, with the thakore 
and the talookdar, the tradesman and the artisan, the 
2emindar and the ryot, not to forget the most famous 
outlaw of Kathiawar of present days, don’t be alarmed, 
gentlemen, not in the way of being looted (a laugh), but 
in friendly converse and consultation. But it is not the 
extent of this communion only that is of importance, it 
is the nature and character of it. In Guzarat, Kathia- 
war, and Rajputana at least, I was a native speaking in a 
common vernacular ; in the Mahratta country, I could 
understand, though I could not freely speak in ‘ the 
language of those parts. I confess my ignorance of 
Canarese. This alone gave me an immeasurable advan- 
tage over the best of Europeans. But what was still 
greater, the hearts of the people would open to me as 
they could never open to any, even the most sympathetic, • 
officer, and I could enter into their real thoughts and; 
feelings and interests without let or difficulty. These, 
are my credentials and they are typical of those of 
hundreds of educated and intelligent natives. I think 
we can therefore lay claims to know a trifle more of the _ 
heart and mind of our countrymen than the ablest and 
most experienced of English officers. Some of them 
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have deservedly earned a high reputation for industry 
and capacity in compiling statistical catalogues and 
encyclopEedias of every variety of Indian information ; 
they perhaps possess a larger collection of the dry bones 
of Indian history. But of the living forces of Indian 
life and sentiment, we must humbly take the liberty of 
claiming a more intuitive, intimate, and superior know- 
ledge. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, this brings me to the question of who 
are our constituents. We must at once confess that 
we do not represent any class or botly of people on the 
basis of any scientific principle. We have no organized 
body of electors at all. Still, when Lord George Hamil- 
ton, the present Secretary of State for India, echoing 
our Anglo-Indian friends, insisted that a body of edu- 
cate dnatives like the Congress, represented nobody but 
themselves, he failed in his grip of the true situation. 
Without being elected, our communion and our inter- 
course and our common nature with the people can 
qualify us to understand and to interpret their wants, 
wishes and sentiments, their hopes and their grievances, 
in a more representative manner than their foreign 
rulers. I quite admit that the masses of the people 
are not in themselves capable of formulating clear 
political ideas ; but feeling with them and understanding 
them, our education can enable us to give clear articu- 
late expression to their confused thoughts and suggest 
appropriate remedies for their requirements. We are 
more in accord with the princes and chiefs of the country 
than is quite known or imagined. A Kathiawar chief 
was once put up to say in England that native chiefs 
had no sympathy with bodies like the Congress and the 
ways of our educated classes. (Laughter.) Nothing 
could be a more inaccurate statement. Speaking from 
my own knowledge, I can vouch that the majority of the 
chiefs of this Presidency have close sympathy with the- 
aims and objects of educated natives, and specifically 
with those of the Congress, and they have given substan- 
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tial proofs of their friendly interest. It is true that they 
do not always give open e.xpression to their views for 
fear of displeasing their Political officers who have it in 
their power to harass them in a hundred different ways 
or to withhold from them the guns, orders and honours 
which they dearly love. But we can know and interpret 
their opinions and sentiments better than Political officers'. 
We know that they are true and loyal, but we know how 
they resent the treatment that is often given them, for 
e.xample, in the close and secret manner of deciding upon 
their claims and rights and differences, in which it is 
now an established rule that the bare decisions contained 
in the resolutions of the Local Government or ■ the 
Secretary of State should be communicated omitting 
all paragraphs dealing with the reasons and arguments, 
thus leaving them entirely to grope in the dark and 
generating an amount of irritation and discontent which 
is not suspected by the outside public. 

We can equally represent the great masses of the 
people, and we can enunciate their grievances and the 
measures for redressing them. We can ask for a reduc- 
tion of the salt tax in their interest ; we can ask for a 
lighter assessment of the land ; we can ask for them for 
economy and reduction of expenditure, and we can point 
out that nothing is more responsible for squandering the 
revenues of the country than the military policy which 
has again come into favour since 1884-1885. We can 
point out that, while one North-West scientific frontier 
was bad enough, that policy has added one promising 
to be equally troublesome, if not in time worse, on the 
North-East in the conquest and aquisition of Upper 
Burma. Lord Salisbury said the other day that his 
great chief Lord Beaconsfield had said that. there is room 
enough for all in Asia, and added on his own part that 
England can hold her own under ail circumstances. That 
may be perfectly true, but with France added to Russia 
in Eastern land and sea, we have the exhilarating pros- 
pect of Asia being turned, in the 'same way' as Europe, 
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into a collection of armed camps. It is no doubt a 
proud prospect for vainglorious great Englanders, but 
the country regretfully casts wistful glances on the wise 
policy of Lord Lawrence whose keen sagacity had 
recognized that by costly efforts and enterprises to 
strengthen the outposts and frontiers, you may be 
indirectly weakening the base by impoverishing the 
people and undermining their contentment. In these 
and a hundred different ways, we are qualified by our 
position, our circumstances, and our education to speak 
for, to represent, and to serve our countrymen -of all 
grades and classes. It is a high and noble mission, 
Jniposed by duty and sanctified by patriotism. (Applause.) 
Let us hope and trust that we may be enabled to rise 
higher and higher to it, to guide it with unswerving 
loyalty, to temper it with discretion and moderation, to 
prosecute it with constancy and integrity, and cement it 
with harmony and union. Individual persons can parti- 
cipate in it in only a small and humble way, but your 
presence here shows that if we honestly and fearlessly 
endeavour to perform what little it may be given to each 
of us to do, we may be sure of the unstinted and generous 
support and appreciation of our countrymen of all classes, 
creeds and persuasions. (Loud and long continued 
applause.) 
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Your Excellency, — Before I proceed to make any 
remarks I wish to join in the acknowledgment to your 
Excellency for acceding to our request to postpone 
the discussion on the Budget. My Lord, I confess that 
in one sense the Financial Statement of ray honourable 
friend Mr. Nugent is somewhat disappointing. \Ve 
know his great abilities, and I for one have looked to 
him to state in this fifth closing year of the Contract 
the general needs and requirements of the Presidency 
contrasted with the amount given by the Government 
of India. 1 have no doubt that it would have been done 
in so complete a manner as to enlighten the Council ' 
not only with regard to our requirements, but also 
with regard to the terms hoped for in the next Contract. 
The honourable member, however, deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent and lucid manner in which 
he has presented the Budget. 1 for one am very thank- 
ful to him, because his lucidity enables us to grasp the 
details of the Budget very readily with regard to the 
gloomy view which he took last year of the finan- 
cial position of the Presidency, and as to what might 
take place next year, we see that the facts have been 
the reverse of this and the financial condition of this 
Presidency has been exceedingly flourishing. We al- 
ways hear when we suggest some important reforms 
which ‘entail a little expenditure, .say the University 
grant of Ks. 5,000, that we lack funds for it. We hear 
from our honourable friend that our finances are ham- 
pered. Now what is the real condition? Look at the 
result of the last three Contracts. The first Contract 
in 1SS2 opened with a balance o& 32 lakhs of rupees. 
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In one place it was stated that it was 52 lakhs of rupees, 
but that was merely due to a question of accounts. At 
the end of the Contract of 1887-1892 there -was a closing 
balance of 40 lakhs of rupees, and then as regards the 
present Contract, which will ..have run through by the 
end of this year, my honourable friend tells us that in 
spite of his gloomy anticipations the revised estimates 
show a balance of 40 lakhs of rupees. He estimates the 
balance over the minimum balance at 18 or 19 lakhs of 
rupees, but I will not be surprised if his prognostications 
were falsified and the balance was mtich higher, so that, 
your Excellency, you will allow me to express a little 
surprise when, as I say, we hear that our finances are 
hampered when we press for money for very important 
and urgent purposes. , 1 venture to make observations 
upon this point for one reason; I do not quite remember 
whether it was Mr. Trevor or Mr. Nugent who on one 
occasion said that it was not wise to save for the purposes 
of showing balances at the end of the Provincial Contract. 
When we do this our balances are swept away by the 
Supreme Government, who say — ‘Oh, you don’t - require 
so much money. ' We will cut you down here and we 
will cut you down there, so that you will not have such 
a large surplus to show at the end of the year.’ It 
is a false policy, and your Excellency’s predecessor, 
Lord Harris, had admitted that it would not be wise 
to economise by ' sacrificing very urgent reforms upon 
which depend in a large measure the prosperity and 
the welfare of the Presidency. After making these 
. general remarks, 1 will proceed to touch on one or two 
questions, for I do not intend to travel over so wide 
an area as my friend Mr. Setalvad, with many of whose 
remarks, however, I am in entire sympathy. Some of 
the points are deserving of very grave aftd serious 
consideration, and I will confine myself to one or two 
_ points. The first point is one upon which I have not 
touched here. It relates iii the main to excise. -My 
friend Mr. Nugent looks me in the face, but I am not 
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going to attack his abkari policy. I am going to ask 
him to provide one thing. I think negotiations must be 
going on for the Sixth Contract with the Supreme 
Government. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent ; — No, not yet. 

The Honourable .Mr. Mehta : — I am sorry to hear 
this from my honourable friend. I am afraid the ne- 
gotiations will have to be greatly hurried. 

The Honourable .Mr. Nugent: — There are seven months 
more vet to run. 

The Honourable Mr. .Mehta : — There are manv details 

•0 

to be considered, and I am glad my honourable friend 
considers that seven months are adequate for the pur- 
pose of fighting out these details for the Presidency. 
We all remember the sturdy fight he made for the 
Presidency in the Imperial Council when a member 
of that assembly, and I am perfectly sure he will again do 
his utmost on behalf of our financial needs. I would beg 
him to remember the Bombay .Municipality in this impor- 
tant matter. In the excise revenue there is always 
included a large sum of money — over three lakhs of 
rupees — for fees levied with regard to the liquor licenses 
given in the City of Bombay. I may say at once that 
this is a source of revenue which does not legitimately 
belong to the Government. Perhaps your Excellency 
is not aware of the history of the question. Liquor- 
fees were the property of the .Municipality under section 
14 of .^ct IX of 1865. Under that Act the whole of 
the revenue was to be credited to the .Municipal fund 
for the City of Bombay. That continued to be done, 
but unfortunately for Bombay — I do not know whether 
unfortunately for the Presidency or not — a new -Act 
came into force in 1878. In the draft Bill which 
passed the Council no notice was taken of this revenue, 
but later the Honourable Mr. Ashburner brought in 
an amendment for the money to be handed over to __ 
the Government. This was, as Mr. Ashburner -put 
it, not for the purpose of taking it away from the 
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Municipality, but foi:’ the convenience of the Abkari 
Department. It was proposed to give do the Munici- 
pality a sum representing the recoveries of these fees. 
Mr. Ashburner introduced that amendment without 
consulting the Municipality, and it was carried. He 
took an average of the preceding ten years. If you 
will refer to the proceedings of the Council in the 
year 1878, you will see that the Honourable Mr. Ash- 
burner moved the amendment at- the last moment. 
My late lamented friend Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee 
pointed out that this • was a very sudden step, and he 
opposed it in the interests of the Municipality. I shall 
read' to you the remarks of Mr. Bengalee, who said: I 
wish to make a remark with regard to the Honourable Mr. 
Ashburner’s amendment fixing the amount of the con- 
tribution to be paid in compensation for the fines and 
penalties and fees for licenses which are now paid to the 
Municipality. The sum has been fixed by the Honourable 
Mr. Ashburner at Rs, 1,43,750 per annum. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to ask whether the Municipal Corporation 
have been communicated with on the subject and whether 
they have acknowledged the correctness of the amount.’ 
Your Excellency will see what reply the honourable 
gentleman made. Mr. Ashburner said, ‘ I can reply that 
it was from the- Municipal records that this sum was 
arrived at. These figures were furnished by Mr. Grant 
(Municipal Commissioner).’ I will now read to you an- 
other passage from Mr. Bengalee’s remarks. - He said: ‘I 
think it would have have been advisable that the opinion 
of the Corporation should have been asked. I cannot see 
that the plan adopted by the honourable mover of taking 
the aggregate figures of ten years is quite correct. The 
rate of fees during ten. years has varied very much and the 
aggregate amount per year has also varied— ^I ■ mean it 
has increased steadily.- When we find that receipts from 
liquor licenses and fines have been steadily increasing, I 
cannot see that it is quite fair that this calculation should 
be based on an averagb of ten years. The proper plan 
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on increasing and will still go on increasing. It rose to 
Rs. 1,51,000, and in the year 1887-88 it had reached 
Rs. 2,16,000, from which again it rose to Rs. 2,33,000 
in the year 1893-94. It came to Rs. 3,00,000 in the 
present year 1895-96 and certainly the sum of Rs. 
3,00,000 should go to the Municipality instead of the 
amount received based on past averages. I ask my 
honourable friend Mr. Nugent whether the sum which 
rightfully and legitimately belongs to the Municipality 
should not be restored to them, especially as three- 
fourths of the cost of the police ccynes on the Bombay 
Municipality. This is a grievance which has been borne 
in mind. We have been asking for the restoration of 
the total license fees ever since the Act of 1878 was 
passed. We have got nothing for it. Why, as a matter 
of fact, its restoration is only a simple piece of justice 
to the Municipality. 

I will now pass on to the head of Law and Justice. I 
find that the Criminal charges and the General Adminis- 
tration charges are still debited to the cost of the Assis- 
tant Collectors, Deputy Collectors and others and are 
still charged to Criminal Justice, though the cost of 
Justice could not be ^ or J at the most. I refer to this • 
for the purpose of showing that the cost of any improve- 
ment which is desired can be abundantly covered by the 
revenue derived from that branch. I am glad to hear a 
rumour that as regards the much desired separation 
of the executive and judicial branches of the service, 
the result has been so far successful that it is thought 
advisable that some inquiry should be made. It would 
delight me to hear that my friend Mr. Nugent has after 
all been converted. I hope that this rumour is -true. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent: — It has no foundation 
whatever as far as I am concerned. > ^ 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — I am terribly disappoint- 
ed to hear this, from my friend Mr. Nugent. But perhaps 
it is possible that the rumodr may not have come to my 
honourable friend’s £ars, and that ' ■ ’c*''':a|,^mber 
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may know aomcthiny, ahout it. I am onu of thoHc \vi\o 
never despair ot aueceiu:, unlesa all reasonable hope has 
pasr.etl away. I am iiuite sure that an cnijuiry will 
convince my honourable IVieiul tiiat it is possible to carry 
out the separation not only in an economical manner 
but in a manner which would secure more etiiciency and 
more p.eneral contentment in the pid)!ic mind. I am 
pjad that the quciition ot‘ the mulermanninp; of the 
Jiulicial Department is. receiving, attention. 'I'his is. one 
of those subjects which require the careful attention of 
tlm* (lovernment bu-caus.e upon the judicial oHiccrs dc- 
peiuls. the bes.t pai't of the linpjish ailministration of this 
country. 1 hope (iovernment will not practise economy 
muler the head of the Criminal branch of the Judicial 
Dejnirtment. I want to point out one little circum- 
stance illustrative of the sort of economy which is beinti 
practised nowadays. I refer to the actintt appoint- 
ment of the b'ourth Presidency Mai^istratc. Though 
the gentleman appointed at present belongs to my 
own comntunity, I must say that in his appoitument 
line attention has not been paiil to the principles laitl 
down in the dispatches of the Government of India 
ami the Secretary t)f State foundetl on the recommenda- 
tions of the i^ublic Service Commissiim, and it is abso- 
lutely indispensable that this responsible position should 
be mietl only by n\en of experience ami of a certain 
standing and position. Government should take care 
to see not only that they are men ageunst whom nothing 
can be said, but also that they are men of ability and 
of a certain standitig. 'I'he administration of justice 
in Bombay is a very important matter considering the 
powers and jurisdiction enjoyetl by the Magistrates. 
Whether there is any legal obligation in this matter 
or not on your Bxcellency’s Government, I submit 
that restrictions as to standing and ability jnust be 
strictly observed. It is impossible not to give great 
weight to this rule. Againsc the gentleman who is now 
appointetl there is not a word to be said personally. 
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He,, is a deserving young gentleman, my Lord. The 
consideration of the question of caste and community 
in such important subjects weighs very little with me. 
I am afraid considerations of economy have led your 
Excellency to make this appointment. But consider- 
ations of economy ought not to come in the matter. 
The place ought to have been filled by some judicial 
officer from the mofussil. Of course, you have. Sir, 
treated the question in a spirit of great liberality, and 
I must in no way impugne your liberal policy. I am told 
that many pleaders were asked to taj<e up the appoint- 
ment, but it was not accepted owing to the smallness 
of the remuneration. 

Now with regard to the point which Mr, Setalvad is 
hammering at regarding the Clerk of the Insolvency 
Court, I must say that the state of affairs is really 
operating prejudicially on the public mind. I entirely 
agree with Mr. Setalvad’s remarks on the subject. I 
believe that your Excellency’s Government are making 
strenuous efforts to remedy the state of things, but though 
seven years have passed since the Finance Committee 
pointed out that the Clerkship of the Insolvency Court 
should be filled by an officer drawing a fixed salary, and 
though many other changes have been carried out in 
other directions, this much desired change and saving of 
expenditure have not yet been brought about. What 
does the officer get ? Admittedly not the salary of the 
Chief Justice, but the salary of a Puisne Judge. It can- 
not but produce a baneful impression on the public 
mind when such large fees are taken in contravention 
of the recommendation of the Finance Committee. My 
honourable friend Mr. Setalvad was not speaking too 
strongly when he said that this matter has assumed 
the proportions in a small way of a public scandal. 
Something should be done to set aside such a state of 
things. 

The only other head pf accounts I desire to deal 
with is that of Education. I must admit that it produces 
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amount required for' expenditure from the fees which 
it may recover.’ When the examiners’ fees were in- 
creased, the Government declined to give any share 
of the cost, and said that the University should find 
the money, independently of the Government grant. 
When the grant was again reduced by the Government 
of Lord Harris, it was said that the step was taken 
because of the financial exigencies of the Presidency. It 
was your Excellency’s predecessor who said that the 
Government could not afford to spare the paltry sum to 
the University. But that cause nO longer exists, and 
the reason now put forward is that the University has no 
need for the money. I now confess that that would be 
a very good reason for withdrawing the grant if Govern- 
ment had only taken steps to ascertain authentically 
that the University was not in need of the money. The 
Senate is not a popular body. It is created by the Act 
in this way, that the Fellows are nominated by the 
Government for the purpose of advising and assisting 
the Chancellor with regard to the management of 
University affairs. If Government had gone to the body 
which is thus constituted and asked whether there was 
any need for further money or not and taken the course 
of withdrawal after the Senate had replied in support of 
that view, then it could have been well said that the 
Government had made inquiries and satisfied itself that 
there was no need for the money. But that is not the 
course which Government has followed. Not the slightest 
reference was made to the Senate as to whether there 
was further need of the money or not. Government 
assumes the fact that the University does not want the 
money and withdraw it. A respectful representation of 
the Senate will come to your Excellency on the subject 
and will show that this money has been taken at a time 
when the University is absolutely starving for want of 
funds. It has not carried out particular reforms which 
are required for the prosjierity and development of the 
University, because* of the . of fi'> 
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very urgent need for the mone3N .A-s I have elsewhere 
spoken as to what reforms are needed I need not here 
dilate upon them, but I can saj^ that the University 
requires a far larger sum than Rs. 5,000 per annum 
to give it the margin for cariying out these reforms. 
It is a most regrettable thing that tlie Government 
should have taken awa^^ that paltry sum when the 
economic conscience of Government can look on the 
veiy large sum of Rs. 50,000 carried away b}’^ the Clerk 
of the Insolvenc}^ Court for doing absolutel}?^ nothing, 
which would have covered the University grant many 
times over. It is a piy that the University has not at 
its back a powerful bodj- such as enables the Clerk of the 
Insolvenc^T Court to cany awaj^ such a large sum of 
mone^T, although the Finance Committee has said that 
the work could be done bj’^ a man on a fixed salary of 
Rs. 600 per month. I regret this witlidrau^al of the 
grant veiy much for its own sake, but not so much on 
that account as on account of the impression which 
prevails that the Government is determined to carry 
out the polic\' of withdrauvil from higher education. I 
do not know whether j'our Excellency means an^dhing 
of the sort. But the course of udiich I now complain 
has, unfortunate!}’-, a tendenc}’- to create and emphasise 
such an impression if this polic}’ v’hich Government 
pursues in regard to this and other matters is adhered to. 
.As ni}’ late lamented friend the Honourable ^Ir. Telang 
said, * It would not onl}’ be a xnistaken polic}’ in regard 
to education, but it would be mischievous and disastrous 
in its political unwisdom.’ Great attention ought to 
be given to this matter. If not, it u’ill be found pro- 
ductive of great political mischief. It would be the 
part of a wise Government to keep the entire conduct 
of higher education as much as possible under its own 
influence. I know that an erroneous impression prevails 
that the Honourable Air. Kirkham supported that belief 
to m\* great surprise. The" Education Commission has 
re.di}' deprecated a polic}’ of that character. Nothing 
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can be a j^reater misrepresentation than the statement 
that tlie recommendation of the Education Commission 
was that Government should remain aloof from higher 
education. The impression or statement is wholly un- 
warranted and unjustifiable. The Education Commission 
had very great difficulty in formulating any proposition 
with regard to the withdrawal of the State from the 
direct provision and management of higher education. If 
my honourable friend will refer to the report, he will find 
that the Commission, at the outset, made the following 
acknowledgment: — ‘ Perhaps none oP the many subjects 
we have discussed is encompassed with greater difficulty 
or has elicited more various shades of opinion, alike 
among the witnesses we have examined and among the 
Commission itself, than this.’ On one point, however, it 
was able to record an unanimous opinion that ‘ the with- 
drawal of direct departmental agency should not take 
place in favour of missionary bodies, and that depart- 
mental institutions of the higher order should not be 
transferred to missionary management.’ With regard 
to all the rest, as I think my honourable friend will find, 
it. was with very great difficulty the Commission was able 
to make any suggestion. They have pointed out the 
course of deliberations that took place in regard to the 
subject. The report says : — 

It .seems dcsir;»blc to describe the course of our deliberations upoft 
thi.s subject with jfretitcr fulness than \vc have deemed necessary in 
other portions of the report. Our main difliculty was as to the initial 
recommendation from which all others would naturally follow. It was 
proposed toi’md such a starting point in the motion that adequate guaran- 
tees for the permanence and eflicicncy of the substitutcil institutions, the 
general closing of Government institutions, especially those of the higher 
oriler or their tr.insfcr to native management under the general control 
of, and aided by, the state, siiould be reg.irded as not only an inijKjrtant 
stimuUis to private effort and consequently to any sound grant-in-aid 
sv stent, but as urgently needed, in view of the social and gohtle.il educa- 
tion of the people. 

'Diis tnotion w:i.s negatived. Then another was brought 
forward which was substantially the same, but :tdding that 
such withdr.iwal was desirable * ;is conducive to the 
adv.inceincnt of the sbeial, moral and political education 
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oF the people,’ but this proposal was also negatived. 
In summing up the general conclusions arrived at, the 
report proceeds to state: 

Out' iliscvissions hrouyiit out dearly the fact that, wliiic anxious to 
encourage any natural ainl cnforecil transfer of institutions from depart- 
mental to private management, we are not prepared as a body to adopt 
any form of expression that may be construed into a demand for the 
immediate or general withdrawal of tile state from the provision of the 
means of higher education. We are eonvineetl that, while the transfer 
of management under the conditions stated is eminently desirable, it is 
only by slow and cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. 

The Department shoi.td cordially wcleonie every offer of the hind, 
and should accept it, if it can be accepted without real loss to the commu- 
nity ; but while encouraging all such elforts. its attitude should be not 
that of withdrawing from a charge found to be burdensome and of 
transferring the burden to other shoulders, but of conferring a boon on 
those worthy of confidence, and of inviting voluntary associations to 
co-operate with Government in the work and responsibilities of national 
education. We have certainly no desire to recommend any measures 
that will have the ctTect of checking the spread and continuous improve- 
ment of high education. 

His Excellency the President. — Where do you read 
these passages from ? What book is it you arc reading 
from ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta. — I have tpioted from the 
report of the Education Commission. I have read this 
from a printed lecture delivered by myself. The report 
of the Education Commission is such a bulky volume 
that I did not bring it here. 

The honourable gentleman, continuing, said. — Then, 
my Lord, with regard to this point I should like to read 
out one paragraph from the minute which was annexed 
by my late lamented friend Mr. Telang, who was a 
member of the Commission and who rendered very 
valuable services to that Commission, That paragraph 
is as follows : — 

The next point I wish to deal with is that involved in the recom- 
mendation contained in Chapter VI. I cordially agree in- that recom- 
mendation. And I hope that the Local Governments concerned will 
deal in a spirit of liberality with the cases there referred to, and not - 
allow themselves to bo influenced, by the cry that too much is being 
spent on higher education in India. With that cry in the form in which 
it has been raised, I have no sympathy whdeever. I unreservedly accept 
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the view that without mass education the country will never be able 
to enjoy to the full the fruits which it has a right to expect from the 
higher education. For that purpose you must bestow brains, as Mill 
has it, on those who have only hands. And in my judgment the time 
has now come when with that view mass education must be pushed on- 
ward, or as it is expressed in tlie Resolution appointing the Commission, 
‘ the different branches of Public Instruction should, if possible, move 
forward together.’ On tlie other hand, 1 hold an equallj^ strong opinion 
that, without the higher education, mass education cannot be of much 
avail, even if it can be secured. And the argument so often urged that 
for tlie money spent on giving high education to one student, you might 
give primary education to more than one hundred, is to my mind utterly 
futile, and unworthy even of a moment’s consideration. ‘ We have 
nearly all of us,’ says Mr. iMatthew Arnold,^' reached the notion that 
popular education is the state’s duty to deal with. Secondary and 
superior instruction, many of us still think, should be left to take care 
of themselves.’ And, after pointing out what has been done in European 
countries in this matter, he winds up thus: — ‘ In all these countries the 
idea of a sound civil organisation of modern society has been found to 
involve the idea of an organisation of secondary and superior instruction 
by public authority or by the state ? I will not dwell more on this point, 
but will merel}’ saj‘ that in my opinion the whole religious, social, 
political and industrial advancement of the country depends on the steady 
adhesion to that enlightened policy, as regards high education, which 
has probably been the most generally approved portion of British Indian 
policy in the past. This opinion is quite consistent with a desire, which 
1 strongly feel, that all private efforts in education, especially the efforts 
put forward by my own countrymen, should receive a fair field and due 
encouragement. But in order that such private effort may be fortli- 
coming in any district, high education must, as a general rule, have been 
in existence in that district for sometime. And therefore, I trust that, 
when the recommendation under notice comes to be carried out, no 
embarrassments will be felt by the local authorities in consequence of 
any a priori idea of the superiority of private enterprise over state 
action,— ’an idea which, however well founded in many respects, is just 
now, I fear, likely to be set up as a fetish, and likely to be allowed to 
dominate in regions which, under present circumstances at all events, 
lie entirely beyond its sphere. 

1 have quoted these remarks and taken up the time of 
the Council in so doing for the purpose of showing the 
incorrectness of the belief that the Commission favoured 
Government withdrawal from higher education. In regard 
to the withdrawal of the University grant two considera- 
tions have been put forward. On one occasion we are 
told that the University may require it, but it is required 
more for technical educatioA. Rupees 5,000, which were 
taken away from the University, have gone to the Victoria 
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ment slnmld d.ti mueii more ..till in this direction. But 
a.; I jiointed out in anotiier pl.ice, tiiat is no reason 
for tile policy of rohlnny, I'etcr xa p.iy B.ud. in regard 
to the l^rovincial Coiur.ict. ! would point out that during 
the last tifieen year.*, t!ie (jovernment iiavc accinmilatcd 
a large balance towards the end of each contract 
period. In one case, as I have said, tiiere was a hal.mce 
of 52 laidis of rupees at the ciul of the Provincial Con- 
tract ; in anotiier case -10 laidis of rup*ecs, and an equal 
amount this time. I cannot uiulersiaiul why a small 
sum of l^s. 5,000, whicii is barely required for higher 
education, should he talien away particularly at this 
period. It is certainly saying something which would 
/be only rigiit and just if it was in the prosecution of 
a policy whicli aimed at the witlulrawal of a practical 
Government aid and practical Government control. I 
hope tiiat, under the enlightened Government of your 
E.xcellcncy, the policy of the Government to have a 
direct control and management of institutions for higher 
education will not be departed from. Even if the idea 
has been contemplated, I earnestly hope that it may 
not be undertaken in view of the respectful protest of 
the University Senate. 

Now, this fact brings back to me what fell from my 
friend Air. Dharamse about the Law School. The Gov- 
ernment often admitted the necessity of making the Law 
School into a Law College with a permanent Principal, 
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brought into existence bp- the entercrise o: the ceoole 
in a manner v/hich rerlects the greatest credit cn its 
pioneers. I hope your Excellency vrJII see %-our vray 
to increase the grant and to rnal-:e it to something 
approaching nearer the amount given to other aided 
institutions, viz,, Rs. 10,000. 

There is only one other subject v/alch I as a repre- 
sentative of the Jdunicipal Corporatio.n v/ish to touch 
upon. I sincerely thank your Excellencv' for the great 
interest which vour Excellent.* nersonallv takes in 
regard to* primarv' education in Bombay- as shown by 
visiting the schools and seeing for yourself the want 
there is for proper accornmodaEon. I sincerely thank - 
your ExceOenev* for the liberal grant-in-aid which wour 
Excellency has made to the Corpo'ratfon for the purpose 
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of building school houses. Your Excellency will, however, 
allow me to express .the little regret which your Excel- 
lency’s letter has caused in that it holds out no hopes 
for future favours of the kind. I am very sorry for 
this, and venture to once more point out in the presence 
of my honourable friend Mr. Kirkham that Bombay 
has' special claims ia regard to the primary' education 
of the city. 1 know what my honourable friend Mr. 
Kirkham has always argued. It is the old hobby-horse 
which he trotted out jn the Corporation Hall in 1891. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham : — Dong before that. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — No, not this particular 
instance. This particular thing I am speaking of took 
place in 1891, when my friend brought forward an 
amendment to the effect that Bombay did not deserve 
the support of the Government and that it had received 
more favours • than • the rural and urban areas of the 
mofussil. I am surprised that my honourable friend 
should have trotted out that old hobby-horse. (Laughter.) 
He knows what happened when he made this perfor- 
mance in 1891. I think he remembers how he brought 
forward the proposal and how he could get no support 
from the Corporation — not only from those members 
who were elected by the justices and the rate-payers, 
but also from Government nominees. After five minutes 
had passed one member only came forward to his help 
by formally seconding the amendment simply with a 
view to enable discussion. Before 1888, when the 
Municipal Act was passed, primary education was in the 
hands of Government, a fact which I hope Mr. Kirkham 
will comprehend. The Corporation only made volun- 
tary and discretionary contributions. My honourable 
friend perhaps' is not aware that before the Act was 
passed by the legislature there was no statutory obli- 
gation on the Corporation for years together to do 
anything for primary education. I do not know in whose 
hands it was in those days ^n Mr. Kirkham’s view. The 
state of. affairs haviag been brought to the notice of 
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Government an Act was passed. I think it was Mr. 
Scoble’s Act, which did not compel the Municipality to 
contribute towards primary education, but it was at 
liberty to make voluntary contributions. Ever since 
that time the Bombay Municipality voluntarily paid 
whatever sum the Director of Public Instruction demand- 
ed. In all these years the care of primary education, 
was in the hands of Government. I hope that my friend 
will not now trot out his hobby-horse. He has said 
that it was in the hands of a body. called the Presidency 
Educational Local <Pund. But the Fund when stripped 
of all its disguises turned out to be nobody else but. 
Government itself. During the time the Government 
had this duty devolving on them, they spent only a very 
small sum on primary education. They never made 
any building grant. My friend has asked for the return 
which has been laid on the , table, but what does that 
return show ? It shows that Bombay had a perfect 
blank up to 1888 in regard to a building grant. Where 
does the credit of this blank lie ? It lies in the fact 
that Government never made a building grant when the 
schools were in their charge, although they were making 
such grants in the mofussil. Therefore I submit that 
the City of Bombay deserves a large share of the support ^ 
of Government for school buildings, which, had the 
Government done their duty, would have existed at 
the present moment in the city. I do not think that 
there would be anything wrong in asking Government 
to make continuous grants to build houses for schools 
that will be a credit to your Lordship’s administration. 

It would be no injustice to the rest of the Presidency 
to make continuous grants, since the Government has up 
till now done nothing for school houses. The letter 
of your Excellency’s Government was disappointing in 
this respect. But it was disappointing in another respect 
also. With all respect to your Lordship, I may compare 
the Bombay Government to^the Marquis of Salisbury, as 
described by the Earl of Rosebery, when the debate on 
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The I'lonoui’able Mi’. Kirkhani. — I want you to read 
section Gl which lays down the f^eneral oblif^atory duty 
of the Corporation. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta. — My Friend will see that 
there are three duties devolving on the Corporation in 
regard to primary education in section 61. They are 
maintaining, aiding and suitably accommodating schools. 
Now if you will look up section 120, you will find it 
stated that ‘The portion of the municipal fund to be 
devoted to the purposes specified in clause (q) of section 
6! shall be crcditeil under a separate .hi^iding in the 
municipal accounts and shall be called “the schoblTund”.’ 
The Honourable Mr. Kirkham. — Then building grants 


are included in the School I’und. 

His H.'vcellency the President. — Order, orclUji’. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta. — The san|e section 
describes the School I'und as consisting aiyong other 
things of ‘every gi*ant made by Government for the 
maintenance or aid of primary education.’ Nothing is 
said there of building grants. 

The Honourable Mr. Little. — Does maintaining include 
rent ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta. — It may. But no question 
arises as to payment of rent which may be paid out of 
the fund. Accommodating may include rent, but so far 
as building grants made by Government are concerned, 
they are not included in the fund. They are deliberately 
left out. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham. — But how can you 
accommodate children without buildings ? You cannot 
accommodate them without buildings. 

His Excellency the President. — Please don’t interrupt 
the honourable member. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta. — Quite true. But this 

rw 

School Pund is for other purposes as will be seen from 
this Further t}uotation from section 120: — 

' (h) The fees levied in sc^ioois wholly maintained at 
the cost of the School Fund ; 
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(c) Such Contribution from the general revenue of the 
Corporafon as the Corporation shall from time to ! 
tletermrne, the same being not less, in each offie’ r 

tot)ra^‘‘ 

- - scbom 

(e) All sums made over to the Corporation, by wav 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta continued; 

We must remember that the Municipal Act was drafted 
y the Honourable Mr. Naylor, who must have had some 
object m leaving out the words ‘ accommodating school 
children’ from section 120 under which the School Fund 
IS described. The words could not have been accidentally 
and unintentionally left out, but they must have been 
eliberately omitted. The question does not, however 
turn upon the consideration of the section. ^ 

If my honourable friend will persist in adhering to the 
interpretation and thinks that he is aiding the cause of 
mofussil schools thereby, he will be greatly disappointed. 
What will be the result? The result will be that the 
Corporation will refuse to build a single school house and 
^*11 satisfy itself by renting houses for the purpose. The 
Corporation might say that ‘ the unjust interpretation of 
I Act has taken us by surprise, and so long as that is 
so. we shall not go in for the construction of school 
. in the city.’ They are ready to do everything 
power to put the schools on a proper footing. But 
®Iiould be remembered that they bear heavy burdens 
special claims on the sympathy of Government. 

■^hey havo ^ t-n the rate-navf^fio ...i 


■ to see, in justice to the cate-payers whose 
they hold in trust, that the tax-payers are not 
'“fifed St their expense. The Corporatmn will not do 
"'fiat they otherwise would) “rt unless 

’-S’ met in a spiri It 


will he 


^ very bad thi 
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maint!- I’■■'.».•,ry -y, ' btu’W tuVy ^ 'f 

Now if you : to /-n- 1 , .r ^ •'‘■'^ the only . 

stated tLt ‘tdvr r,"''V°‘"’ Co™* 

devoted to tue *■• listenin., ^lld 1 


stated tLt 

f^voted to the purposes to a ^ 

1 venttii-ebe credited under ™e spechlly^n!!d 

must thank tno ^-'^nnd shall be calletl‘^--fh',!'i&„in‘me.«.-,„ 
speech on the su j '"-hham.— Then I\vAy*'nixciwoc.r,t; - 

r::::' Ta^t^s^el th:ie„,thy‘. Jarus I have 
made 


' ' BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

[The follojinng communication was addressed to the Secretary of State 
for India, Lord George Hamilton, M.P., by the Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta, C. I. E., as Chairman of a public meeting held at Bombay, on 
the 26th September of 1S96.], 

Right Honourable Sir, — The following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted at a public meeting of the citi 2 ens 
of Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, in the Framjee Cowasjee Insti- 
tute, on the 26th day of September 1896 : — 

This meeting resolves that the Chairman be autliorised to address her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, soliciting lus attention to the 
hardships and disabilities under which her Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
South Africa are at present suffering, as set forth in the various memo- 
rials presented on their behalf and imploring him to take suitable mea- 
sures for their redress. 

In accordance with the above Resolution, I beg respect- 
fully to submit the following for your consideration. 

From the various memorials and pamphlets distributed 
and the address delivered at the meeting, it appears that 
throughout South Africa the Indian British subjects of 
her Majesty labour under grievances of two kinds, viz., 
(a) those due to the ill-feeling exhibited by the European 
colonists towards the Indians, and (6) those due to law. 

Owing to the grievances of the first kind, it seems that 

the Indians cannot travel on the railways or tramways 

without frequent molestation throughout South Africa, 

and the South African Republic has even passed a law 

making it illegal for any coloured person to travel first 

or second class in the Netherlands carriages. The 

instances cited in one of the pamphlets distributed at the 

meeting, copy of which I have the honour to enclose for 

your perusal (Enclosure A)*', if true, certainly disclose 

a very regrettable state of things in South Africa. They 

may be pushed off the foot-paths, and they cannot use 

the public baths. The Government schools, according 

■“ — - — - — - 

^ The Enclosures are not reprotiuced in this c- ' 
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to the speaker ' at thcmeetini^, are not open to the Indians. 
Altoj^ether, the Indian is a hated being throughout South 
Africa ; he is shunned as a pariah. Bvery Indian is a 
coolie without distinction. 

A perusal of the address — copy of which is also here- 
with enclosed (Enclosure B) — and pamphlets, in my 
humble opinion, make out a very good priina facie case 
for a State inquiry. It is, of course, true that the inter- 
vention of her Majesty’s Government with respect to 
such grievances can only be indii'ect and slow. But an 
expression of an emphatic opinion may do much to allay 
the unreasonahly strong feeling that seems 'undoubted!}’’ 
to exist in South .Africa towards the Indians. 

I beg to take the liberty to quote a very apt suggestion 
made by the London Times in a leatling article dated the 
31st August 1895, which, after expressing its sympathy 
towards the Indians in South Africa, thus concludes: — 

• The steady growtli of the population of India is siicIj tliat a certain 
outward movement is inevitable and it is a movement that will increase. 
It is very desirable tliat oui- white fellow-subjects in Africa should 
understand that there will in all probability be this current Howing from 
India, that it is perfectly within the ri{>ht of the British Indian to seek 
his subsistence at the Cape, and that he ouj'ht, in the common interest 
of the Empire, to be well treated when he comes there. It is, indeed, 
to be feared that the ordinary colonist wherever settled ti)inlis much 
more of his immediate interests than of those of the great Empire which 
protects him, and he has some difliculty in recognising a fellow-subject 
in the Hindu or the Parsee. The duty of the Colonial Office is to enlighten 
him and to sec that fair treatment is e.steiuied to British subjects of 
whatever colour. 

Before quitting this portion of my letter I beg to quote 
a few extracts from the Times of Lidia which seem to 
- corroborate the story of the grievances unfolded in the 
in the address and the pamphlets referred to above. In 
the course of a leading article on the Indian question 
in Africa dated the 27th August 1894, that journal 
observes : 

It will strilce most people in this country and at home, top, wc hope, 
as a singularly narrow-minded and unconstitutional act of policy on the 
part of the legislature of Natal to Ipad — for that is what it practically 
comes to — their countenance and sympathy to the European colonists 

* Mr. M, -K. Gandhi. 
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the Indian memorialists that the Immigration Law Amend- 
ment Bill will frustrate the very object of emigration. A 
state which in the words of the London Times (13th 
September, 1896) ‘comes perilously near to slavery,’ viz., 
perpetual indenture, cannot but degrade those labouring 
under that state. 

Many of the eminent Natalians whom the memorial- 
ists quote seem to have agreed that it is better to stop 
further immigration than to pass a measure which to 
them seemed so utterly iniquitous (Enclosure D). And 
1 feel constrained respectfully to *urge that view for 
your serious consideration. The terms of indenture 
under the new Act are such that they will in no wise 
benefit the Indians, whether those serving under such a 
contract or whether those of their brethren in India 
relieved by them. I submit that the Indian Government 
are in no way bound to oblige the colonists of Natal 
without any corresponding advantage. 

‘ The whole system of Indian immigration’ says the 
London Times, ‘ under indentured service for periods of 
years is regulated by legislative precautions. Those 
precautions are based partly on the ground that the 
indentured labourer, notwithstanding explanations, often 
does not really apprehend the ultimate consequences 
of his contract, and partly with a view to prevent his 
contracted service being used as a preliminary for 
his permanent enslavement in a distant country.’ The 
objects to be secured by such precautions are evidently 
frustrated by the amending Act. ‘The Government of 
India,’ continues the Times, ‘has one simple remedy. It 
can suspend emigration to South Africa, as it has on 
previous occasions suspended such emigration to foreign 
possessions, until it obtains the necessary guarantees for 
the present well-being and future status of the immigrants. 
The Government of India may well shrink from inflicting 
such inconvenience and loss upon a friendly British 
possession. It is eminently a case for sensible and 
conciliatory action oh both sides. But the Indian 

66 
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Government may be forced to adopt measures in connec- 
tion with the wider claim which is now beini^ urged by 
every section of the Indian community, which has been 
explicitly acknowledged by her Majesty’s Government at 
home — namely, the claim of the Indian races to trade 
and labour with the full status of British subjects 
throughout the British Empire and allied states.’ 

The system of passes and what is known as the 9 
o’clock rule, whereby coloured people are required to 
produce passes if out after 9 p. m., are alluded to in the 
memorials and discussed at length in the pamphlets. 
They show a lamentable want of respect for the feeling 
of the Indian population, and the working of tne law 
with regard thereto, if the facts quoted in the pamphlet 
(Enclosure .-\) be true, is far from satisfactory. I venture 
to feel sure that those disabilities are so serious that 
they will receive your very great consideration, which 
they desetwe. 

The Crown Colony of Zululand has gone further even 
than the self-governing colony of Natal in that the 
regulations for the township of Eshowe and Nondweni 
prevent the Indians from owning or acquiring property. 
The memorial about those disabilities is, I understand, 
still engaging attention, and I trust I need not doubt 
that in this case full justice will be speedily done 
to the Indians by the abrogation of the rules, so far as 
they impose restrictions on the freedom of the Indians 
to buy property. (Enclosure A.) I venture to submit 
that their e.xistence on the statute book constitutes a 
blot on British justice and name, and they are there only 
because they were not brought to the notice of her 
Majesty’s Government earlier. I am now referring to 
the Eshowe regulations which were passed some years 
ago. 

While the Indians do not get everything they want or 
that might have been given them in the South African 
"Republic, the very sympathetic dispatch from the Right 
Honourable Mr. Chamberlain Raves nothing to be 
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desired. , I would however venture to remind her Majesty’s 
Government of the promise made to make friendly 
representations to the Transvaal Government, and be- 
seech that they may be of such a character as to gain their 
object. This is all the more necessary, in view of the 
fact that a departure from the strict meaning of the 
London Convention was assented to without the know- 
ledge of the Indian Government and without the Indians 
affected thereby having a say in the matter. 

There are other matters in reference to the Transvaal 
not covered by the dispatch. The pass and the 9 
o’clock rules, its appears, exist in the Transvaal. The 
Indians there are by law prevented from travelling first 
or second class on the railways. These disabilities might 
be easily removed by a strong representation from her 
Majesty’s Government. I venture to hope that the res- 
triction of the meaning of the phrase ‘ the British sub- 
jects ’ occurring in the commando treaty which has been 
made the subject of an Indian memorial (Enclosure F) 
will not be assented to by her iMajesty’s Government. 
A footpath bye-law in Johannesburg, it seems, prevents 
Indians from walking on the footpaths. 

The Orange Free State has made the ‘ British Indian ’ 
an impossibility, and according to the pamphlet herein- 
before referred to (Enclosure A), has driven away Indian 
traders without any compensation, causing to them a 
loss of nearly £9,000, and. has passed laws preventing 
the Indians from settling in that Republic except under 
certain degrading conditions, and in any case making it 
illegal for an Indian to acquire landed property, to trade 
or farm. While it is true that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot interfere with the Acts of the Free State 
Volksraad, it is, I submit, a question whether a friendly 
and allied State can shut its doors against any' portion of 
her Majesty’s subjects without just and good reasons. 

^ The speaker at the meeting also drew attention to the 
East London Municipality iAct recently, passed by the 
Cape Parliament. It*was_ not made clear .whether the 
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missioner went his way regardless of the Bench, and 
six years of the Arthur Crawford regime ended in 
financial ruin, though not unrelieved by marked im- 
provement in the sanitary conservancy of the city. 
I do not know if there is any honourable member at 
this board who remembers the sensation that was created 
in this very Durbar room when Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, announced 
that the Municipality was bankrupt. The curtain then 
rose on the third Act of the drama, and the legislation of 
1S72 inaugurated the system of an elected Corporation, 
a Town Council and an Executive Commissioner, a 
system which I had some little hand in suggesting, and 
which exists up to the present day. The Act of 1S72 
was appointed, so to say, only on’ probation ; it was con- 
firmed in 1878, and was improved and enlarged on the 
same lines in 1888, Act III of which year is the Act 
which now governs the Municipal administration of the 
city. Almost exactly ten years after the present Act 
in force was finally considered in this Council, the 
urtain now rises upon the opening of the Fourth Act. 

The question naturally arises why this further unfold- 
ing of the drama has become necessary. Is it because 
the progress of the third Act has landed us in as abortive 
a result or as dismal a failure as in the periods before 
and after 1865? 

For sometime it has been dinned passionatel}’^ in 
our ears that the legislation of 1888 has proved as 
faulty and imperfect as the corporate body to which 
it entrusted large powers and resources has been found 
grossly and shamefully unequal to its task. Now, my 
Lord, is there any truth in this indictment ? The most 
serious fault found with the Act relates to the res- 
triction contained in section 348, by which certain 
provisions for sanitary structure were confined to sites 
previously unbuilt upon, and to absence of measures 
for preventing over-crowding. But the reasons for 
restricting section 348 — which was amended at the 
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instance of one of the most thoughtful and enlightened 
' members this Council ever had — have not been under- 
stood. To have applied the new provisions for structure 
in section 348 to sites previously built upon would have 
prevented hundreds of house-owners from rebuilding their 
houses up to the very last moment, and, the city would 
have had a far larger number of old dilapidated and 
patched up houses against houses improved up to a certain 
extent by rebuilding, though not in the best manner 
possible. As to over-crowding the Act has provided in 
section 378 ample powers for dealing with buildings unlit 
for human habitation, and in section 379 with the evils 
and dangers of over-crowded dwellings. But then it is 
said that if these sections were not properly worked, 
it only proves again the gross incompetence and apathy 
of the Corporation. People who talk like this show 
that they have never studied the legislation which they 
criticise. The working of Sections 378 and 379 is not 
vested in the Corporation but has been deliberately left 
to the independent responsibility of the Commissioner 
with the help of courts of law. I was sorry to see 
the other day, a late Municipal Commissioner, in the 
debate on Mr. Birdwood’s interesting and excellent paper 
on the plague in Bombay, inveigh against the Corporation 
for dilatory and unenlightened action in the matter of 
drainage and house-connection. Now what are the facts ? 
The Corporation yielded only too easily to the intro- 
duction of systems of drainage and house-connection, 
accepting the opinion of experts against its own mis- 
givings as to how far the systems had been made suit- 
able to tropical conditions and the habits of the people. 
In the debate to which I have referred, Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, who was engaged to report on our system, con- 
fesses that ‘ he knew Bombay very well, having carefully 
examined every portion of it, and he must say it was a 
misfortune that the early sanitary works there were 
not designed in a. better way. > European rules had been 
applied to Indian town» which, in his judgment, having 
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regard to certain circumstances connect^ic. . 
population, were not sufficient for the purposeV;^ jj ^ 
in this non-adaptabiiity of European expert knowlet-j^^ 
that the explanation of the much-abused action of the 
Corporation lies. The case of house-connections is in 
point. The system based on European precedents hastily 
introduced had to be ultimately revised, and the Corpora- 
tion acted wisely and not obstructively in insisting upon 
such revision and in compelling Mr. .Acworth to submit - 
to it. In the same way, there is an outcry about neglect 
of sub-soil drainage. It is curious' that Mr. Cassels, who 
steered the .A.ct of 1865 through, the Council, then made 
the same complaint against a similar "extravagant waste' 
of Vehar water as is now made against .Vehar, Tulsi and 
Tansa combined, and the increase of malignant fever in 
the town in consequence. Well, Bombay proved a prett}’’ 
healthy town for several years after the waste of Vehar 
water was allowed to run riot. But here again a remark- 
able fact is oozing out. It is said that a small sub-com- 
mittee appointed recently of three of the best European 
experts and one native expert in Bombay to investigate 
the subject, is finding from the experiments carried out 
by it that the level of sub-soil water in the city is lower 
instead of being higher than before. I do not refer to 
this for the purpose of recommending or justifying any 
inaction in dealing with sub-soil drainage. 

I only want to show that the grave problems that come 
before the Corporation present difficulties and complica- 
tions which demand careful and cautious consideration. 
The truth is that, as your Lordship has gracefully testified 
in your letter to that body, the Corporation has done 
useful and valuable work in a variety of dii^ections during 
the 25 years that have elapsed since the Act of 1872 in- 
augurated local self-government in this city. The present 
Bill has become necessary, not because there has been 
any failure in its work or the performance of its duties, 
but because a time has now come in the development of 
this city as in the case of all qther great cities which, 
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growing up unmethodically at haphazard, have suddenly 
found themselves outgrowing their capacities and their 
requirements. Though the great fire of London of 1667 
gave it a splendid opportunity of getting rid of its wooden 
houses and its narrow alleys, even so recently as 1890, 
when it amended and consolidated the Acts for housing 
the working classes, there were 300,000 inhabitants living 
in slums in a condition which Professor Huxley declared 
to be 'inferior to that of West African savages, and it was 
generally admitted that ‘ the dens inhabited by the 
poorer section of the .working classes dwelling in London 
were a disgrace to" humanity and a dishonour to that 
enlightened and opulent city.’ The condition of a great 
portion of Paris was not much better till half of it was 
rebuilt by Baron Hausmann so recently as^the time of 
the third Napoleon. We have now to do for Bombay 
. the work which was done in these and other great cities 
of civilised Europe none too early. In London the great 
fire, in Paris the exigencies of an Imperial regime, in 
Lisbon the great earthquake, supplied the great propelling 
force. We are set in motion by the dire pestilence that 
is so mercilessly ravaging the city. Your Excellency’s 
Government deserves no little credit for seizing the right 
psychological moment with promptitude and thorough- 
ness by bringing in the Bill now before the Council. 
I have said, my Lord, that it is a measure of grave 
magnitude, I may add that it is not a little bold and 
ambitious in its procedure. I refer to this featui’e not 
to discredit it, but to point out the necessity of safe- 
guarding its enterprise as carefully as possible. At the 
first reading of the Bill I referred to the Glasgow Im- 
provement Trust Acts, which embodied full plans and 
details of the improvements contemplated. But it was 
pointed out that the present -Bill was modelled on the 
Statute of 1890 for the housing of the working classes, 
and that that Act left the areas of improvement and re- 
construction to be settled afterwards. i 
remembered that unde<r the Statute -of 
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nicnt scheme, even after heinj^ sanctioned upon an olii- 
cial representation by a Secretary of State or the Local 
Government Board, could be carried out without a spe*"^ 
cial conlirminp .\ct of Parliament, so that each scheme 
luul to prepare its full plans and details and estimates 
before tlie Lej^islature allowed it to be carried out. In 
this Bill there is no such safej^uard proviiled, and it is 
therefore most essential to see that the constitution of 
the new Board to be ci'eated is such as to i4uard ai'ainst 
recUlessness and to devise limitations of its powers and 
resources so as to provide a^^ainst extravagant and ambi- 
tious e.xpenditure. 

I ventured to state at the first reailing the view I took 
of the constitution of the new Trust. To my mind it 
approximates substantially with the Joint Connnittee 
contemplated by the .Municipal Act for special worlc. I 
should have wished tliat in view of the fact that the Cor- 
poration will raise and supply the greater portion of the 
funds required, they had a larger representation on the 
Board. The Bill as amended in Select Committee reduces 
its comparative representation lower than in the original 
Bill, and I shall move an amendment to rectify that state 
of things as far as possible. The main objects of the 
Bill are to improve and reconstruct unhealthy areas, to 
open up the city by forming new streets, and to provide 
dwellings for the poorer classes. Reclamation, I am 
assured and understand, is not one of the principal ob- 
jects, but it is introduced with the view of supplementing 
the resources for carrying them out. But the sanction 
for a reclamation scheme stands in an essentially 
different position from the sanction to an improvement 
scheme. With regard to the latter. Government occu- 
pies the position of a disinterested party; with regard 
to a reclamation scheme it is a directly interested party, j 
It gains by the success of a reclamation scheme : it loses ; 
nothing by its failure, and may even gain something. ^ 
Under these circumstancelf some provision should be 
devised for saving Government from marring its reputa- 
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tion for justice and infallibility in an uncautious moment. 

I propose to suggest an amendment for that purpose. 
With regard to the provisions for initiating schemes for 
the improvement of unhealthy areas and for the forma- 
tion of new streets, they seem to me to be practically 
sufficient and satisfactory with the addition of the Cor- 
poration in the list of moving authorities. They are 
borrowed and closely adopted with necessary changes 
from the corresponding sections of the English Act 
of 1890 for the housing of the working classes. The 
Select Committee has amended this part of the Bill by 
giving the Corporation a direct opportunity of consider- 
ing and criticising every improvement and reclamation 
scheme. I trust that the Corporation will view this 
as one of their most important functions and fully utilise 
the opportunity of carefully studying and commenting 
upon every scheme, with the aid of a strong expert com- 
mittee. The inclusion of police accommodation schemes 
seems at' first sight to be somewhat outside the main 
object of the Bill. But I cannot think that there is 
serious objection to entrusting the Board with the work 
of housing the police, for it cannot be denied that it 
would be a great advantage to the city to have the rank 
and file of the police located and housed in proper 
quarters. The money required for it could be raised by 
a loan which would be paid off by a rental based upon 
the • amount of interest and sinking fund. With the 
addition of the clause for vesting the police buildings 
vhich might be thus constructed in the Corporation, the 
^ iterests of that body are well safeguarded. It will have 
cured substantial buildings for the city for the small 
. Hition to the. rental in the shape of sinking fund instal- 
•v. \its for a period of 60 years. 

come to the resources placed at the disposal 
\e Board. For a long time it cannot hope to meet 
_ ‘ derest on the loans required for carrying out its 
rom the returns of its.Dwn operations. As Bombay 
■ ' in which maqy imperial interests are centered, 
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it is only just and right that the necessary funds to meet 
the denciency should be contributed from the- imperial 
as well as the local exchequer. This principle is recog- 
nized in the Bill; but I cannot help saying that the 
division of the burden is not what it ou^ht to be. The 
share of Government is principally confined to the 
income which the Board might make from the rental 
of certain Go%'ernment properties for 99 years after 
paying them interest at 3 per cent, on their ‘Values. 
These are principally properties which ought always't^ 
have belonged to the city as soon as local burdens wer^ 
placed upon it. It is too late in the day, however, to 
make a claim based simply on bare equity and justice 
not clothed in legal garb. But with regard to certain 
properties, I cannot help saying that the Government 
might have shown greater liberality. I refer to the 
Kennedy Sea-face and Chaupati properties, aggregating 
a valuation of nearly two lakhs. 1 do not know if many 
members of this Council are aware of the history* of the 
acquisition of these properties by Government. Both 
these properties were acquired by* Government from the 
wreckage of the famous Back Bay Reclamation Company 
without the expenditure of a single rupee, while they* 
cost the unhappy* share-holders of this city* over eighty* 
lakhs of rupees. The right to reclaim the foreshore was 
given to the company* on condition of its giving Govern- 
ment about 400 acres out of the reclaimed land. After 
sinking an enormous capital the company* found it impos- 
sible to carry* out their project, but there was the condition 
with Government, and they* could save themselves only* 
by* making over to Government the area reclaimed by* 
them — now the Kennedy* Sea-face — and various properties 
they* had purchased in Chaupati and Malabar Hill for 
several lakhs of rupees for getting material for reclama- 
tion. Surely* properties built up with the money* of 
the city* and acquired from it in such a manner might 
well be given back to the city* on an occasion like the 
present. Though I feel as if I werG leading a desperately* 
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forlorn hope, I would still appeal for the good offices 
of your Excellency’s Government to get these properties 
as a free gift to the city to be used either as open spaces 
or building sites. 

The second resource placed at the disposal of the 
Board takes the shape of a speculation and it is with some 
doubt that I join in consenting to its acceptance. But 
the calculations on which it is based appear hopeful 
and the reclamation, if successful, will also serve to 
■provide healthy and valuable building sites in the ex- 
pansion of the city within itself. The rest of the burden 
for carrying out the work of the Board is laid on the shoul- 
ders of the Corporation. As it is at present entered in the 
, Bill, I do not know how to describe it. Besides the 
return from the Municipal properties devolving on the 
Board on the same terms as the Government properties, 
it is said that the Corporation will have to contribute 
a sum equal to a charge of two per cent, on the rate- 
able value of all lands and buildings in the city. This 
will bring over five lakhs of rupees a year according to 
this year’s returns : the amount will probably continue 
to grow in the future as it has done in the past.. What- 
ever the increase, I am content that the city should 
contribute this definite two per cent. But is it really 
two per cent, in the Bill ? Section 63 is certainly 
definite ; it talks in a most firm and decided manner of 
“ a lump sum not exceeding two per cent, on the rateable 
value of all buildings and lands in the city.” Such 
emphatic words relieve you of all sense of uneasiness 
and you glow with a sense of assurance made doubly 
' sure. But alas, you approach section 70, and on the 
gate thereof is an inscription which reads, ‘ All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here.’ The boundary line of a 
lump sum not exceeding two per cent, dissolves into thin 
air, and in the benevolent and euphemistic Tudor fashion 
you are let in for any per cent, not exceeding, it is true, 
but exceeding, ‘the liabilitieB of the Board ’! I know the 
soothing unguents which are administered to induce you 
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to swallow this gilded pill ; it is said to be only a 
sop to the ignorance of the people from whom loans are 
to be extracted ; only this and nothing more. But I 
must say this is not business. If you give an unlimited 
power, you must calculate the consequences of doing so. 
I confess I cannot contemplate with any amount of 
equanimity the laying of an unlimited burden on the 
rate-payers of the city. I am strongly of opinion that 
the only prudent course is to fix the per cent, with- 
out any means of tampering with it, and let the Board 
thus clearly realize I'hat it must cut its coat accordingly 
and that it must proceed at such a ‘rate only as the 
percentage given to it will enable it to do. 

This is all the more essential when we remember the 
difference between this Bill and the English Act on 
which it is otherwise based, as I have pointed out above. 
There is not the slightest idea given in the Bill as to the 
works the Board might embark on and the money that 
they might cost. Under the English Acts the extent of the 
liability could be ascertained before Parliament is asked 
to confirm any scheme. It may be said that calculations 
have been made which show that two per cent, would 
suffice. But the calculations could only be necessarily 
based upon certain assumptions as to what should be 
undertaken from time to time. But neither the assump- 
jtions nor calculations would be in the least degree binding- 
on the Board, and the Corporation could be compelled to 
dance to any tune the Board might call for. My Lord, I 
cannot but view with the greatest concern the imposition 
of this unlimited liability on the Corporation, and I trust 
the Council will take into their most serious considera- 
tion this part of the Bill. With this exception, I must 
confess that the Bill comes out in an improved and satis- 
factory condition from the hands of the Select Commit- 
tee, though there are some minor points on which I have 
amendments to propose. I feel bound to say that this 
satisfactory result is in not small measure due to the 
chairman selected by your Excelleq^cy for the Committee. 
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Our deliberations owe much to his intimate knowledge of 
everything concerning the city, while his clear grasp of 
facts and his liberal and sympathetic attitude to all argu- 
ment and contention were eminently conducive to a 
satisfactory discussion and settlement of all disputed 
questions. But however satisfactory this Bill may be 
made in Council, let us all bear one thing in mind, that 
its successful working will mainly depend upon the 
watchful, reasonable and judicious co-operation of Gov- 
ernment, the Corporation, and the public. So worked, I 
hope and pray that it may succeed •in making the city 
which we love and of which we are so proud, as healthy 
as it is beautiful, for the benefit of its poorest as of its 
richest citizens. Such a result, my Lord, would raise a 
perpetual monument to the anxious sympathy and far- 
seeing solicitude for the welfare and resuscitation of this 
city which were so conspicuously illustrated in your Ex- 
cellency’s speech the other day in the Town Hall. 



SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1898-9. 

[Tlu'/ollua'iiig spci'ili iL'Ui delivered by the llun'blc Mr. Pheivzeshuh 
M. Mehta, C. I. li,, on the Bombay Budget of 189S-9 at the meeting 
of the Pruviiuial Legiilative Council held at Poona on the 19th of August 
1S9S, Lord Sandhurst presiding.] 

Your Excellency, — I confess I am inclined very much 
to envy the courage of my honourable colleagues who 
have spoken before me, in grappling so undauntedly with 
the numerous subjects which they have unhesitatingly 
placed before the Council for its consideration at such 
length. They do not seem to be at all dismayed, if not 
with the usual academic character of our financial 
debates, even with the hopelessly futile character of the 
discussion in this particular year, when we are landed 
in a situation of a most unprecedented character. It 
cannot but be depressing to make useful suggestions with 
the consciousness that they are doomed to immediate 
extinction. However, my Lord, one has to justify one’s 
existence at times, and I hope the Council will bear with 
me while I offer a few remarks on the Budget placed 
before us. I quite join with my colleagues in feeling 
that the meeting at which we are gathered here to-day 
is a meeting of condolence, and I join in offering to your 
‘ Lordship and the members of your Government our deep 
and most lugubrious sympathies. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Nugent, who prepared the Budget, has truly told us, in 
the humorous way in which he has always brightened 
up the debates in this Council, that the result of his 
efforts this year is only ‘ an object of melancholy con- 
templation.’ The sum total of the Budget is that the 
Presidency and your Excellency’s Government are . 
bankrupt, and have to subsist upon the charity of the 
Imperial Government. My Lord, this Presidency has 
never before been reduced to such straits ever since the 
introduction of the system of what are called Provincial 
contracts. As the Council are aware, the system of 
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Provincial contracts was instituted by the Government 
of Lord Mayo in 1870. The arrangement then made 
was a tentative one and limited in its scope; but it met 
with such a hopeful measure of success, that in 1877 the 
present system of quinquennial contracts was adopted, 
and the scope of the arrangement was expanded and 
enlarged. It so happened, however, that the commence- 
ment of the second Provincial contract (1877-1882) was 
conterminous with the great famine of 1877, which 
exhausted the resources of the Provincial Government 
at the very outset so completely as to compel the Govern- 
ment of India not only to bear the greater part of the 
burden of relief, but even to find money for the Provincial 
Government to go on with, — a situation not unlike what 
we had recently to pass through. I would ask the at- 
tention of the Council to the way in which it was thought 
right, under such circumstances, to deal with the Presi- 
dency when the time came in 1882 to make a fresh 
contract. Though by that time the Provincial Exchequer 
had recovered itself to a considerable extent, the Impe- 
rial Government thought that it was a proper and fitting 
occasion, not to let the Presidency stew in its insolvenc}'’, 
but to grant it more than usually favourable terms, so 
that when the third Provincial contract closed in 1887, 
it closed with a balance of 52 lakhs, including the up- 
till-now considered irreducible minimum of 20 lakhs. 

The fourth Provincial contract (1887-92) showed equally 
favourable results ; after comparatively heavy expen- 
diture on public works, and after helping the Imperial 
Exchequer with a contribution of \ 7 \ lakhs of rupees, 
it was able to announce a surplus of nearly 44 lakhs. 
The fifth Provincial contract, which closed in 1897, 
promised well, though useful expenditure was, with 
dubious propriety, largely curtailed. But the prevalence 
of famine disturbed the finances, directly and indirectly. 
With a contribution of 30 lakhs from the Government of 
India on account of famino charges, the fifth contract 
show'ed a closing bal,jnce of 17 lakhs in its revised esti- 

70 ^ 
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mates, —a halaiice in its nature fictitious. Last year 
was nominally tiie fii'st year of the new contract, hut it 
can hartily he cailetl a contract year at all, for several 
important heads were e.\cluiletl from settlement till the 
followin !4 year. 'I'his year is really the first of the new 
contract aiul for the first time since the famine of 1877 
the year opcJts witli a balance of ///V ; aiul it is without a 
balance at all that this Presidency, for which the irre- 
ducible minimum of surplus was fixed at 20 lakhs, is 
asked to earry on its financial administration for the 
next four years. li .seems to me, my Lonl, that this 
Presidency has ;.;oud reason to complain, and complain 
bitterlv, of the treatment it is receiving at the lumds of 

** o 

the Government of India. It is true that the Govern- 
ment of India has borne, as it was bound to tlo, the 
j^reater portion of the famine chari^es. But it has under- 
taken to bear only a very small share of the expenditure 
on account of plaj;ue, its contributions bein;^ about 10 
lakhs last, and seven lakhs this year. I venture to 
submit tliat this Presidency has a rij^ht to far more 
liberal treatment that this. The principles on which 
these Provincial contracts are rei4ulated were carefully 
considered and laid down by the Government of Imlia in 
their Resolution of 1881 on the subject. That Resolution 
is well known to us as the Local Self-Government Reso- 
lution of Lord Ripon. .-Vs enunciated in that Resolu- 
tion Provincial Governments were not only entitled, in 
times of extraordinary calamities, to draw on the Gov- 
ernment of India for unforeseen,- unprovided and excep- 
tional expenditure, but they were further entitled to 
expect that such an adjustment would be made as would 
enable them to start with a working balance of what 
has always been considered the irreducible minimum of 
20 lakhs for a Presidency like that of Bombay. 

The gloom, I deliberately use that word, and the 
surprise with which the whole country learned of the 
refusal of the Government of India to accept any assis- 
tance from the British ExcheqiK^r towards meeting the 
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cost of the fi-ontier wars was great, but it was felt that 
the refusal could only have been made in consequence of 
the knowledge that the country was regaining its pros- 
jierity, and that with that regained prosperity the Pro- 
vincial Government had received liberal treatment. But 
to our sore disappointment we find that the Government 
of India have been able to show a surplus by starving, whe- 
ther other Presidencies I do not know, but certainly this 
Presidency. We know that the Civil Works Budget used 
to be prepared on the understanding that the expenditure 
was never to go below 38 lakhs, but tt has been brought 
down this year to 28 • lakhs. How is that done ? W’^hj', 

my Lord, as my honourable friend Mr. Chandavarkar has 
pointed out, by refusing even to incur the cost of white- 
washing the Elphinstone College, — whitewashing that 
was absolutely necessary after the plague period through 
which we had passed. If a private individual had refused 
to whitewash his house under such circumstances, I do 
not know what criminal consequences he might not have 
incurred; but there we have the Government of India 
placing this Presidency in such a predicament that your 
Excellency’s Government are obliged to tell the Principal 
of the College that plague or no plague, ‘ you cannot 
have whitewash’. This may be a somewhat extreme 
illustration, ■ but it shows the manner in which this 
Presidency is being starved during the tenure of the 
present contract. It seems to me that the Government 
of India can only justify its present action upon one 
principle. Providence has dealt severely with this 
Presidency during the last two years ; famine, plague 
and other calamities have come upon us in j*apid succes- 
sion. Possibly the Government of India thinks it would 
be thwarting and hindering the intentions of Providence 
if it ditl not leave us to be chastened and disciplined by 
the visitations which Providence lias been pleased to 
imlict upon us. Tltat would seem to he the only justifi- 
cation for the treatment that the Government of indi.a 
has acconied to this Pj^'csidency. 
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I will not say moi'c upon the general question of the 
Budget e.Ncept to remark that while we all welcome Mr. 
James, we regret very much the absence of Mr. Nugent, 
who irradiatetl the most melancholy position with his 
humour. When he tells us that the Presidency is on its 
beam ends and the outlook for the future is black, the 
position must he very gloomy and very melancholy 
indeed. 

I shall confine myself to a very few subjects in my 
detailed observations on the Budget, and I shall first 
refer to mattei’s affecting the Bombay Municipality. 
The lirst point to which I wish to ask the attention of 
your Bxcellency is regarding the apportionment of the 
City Police charges. My honourable friend Dr. Bhal- 
chandra spoke as if some items in connection with the 
police cNpenditurc had not been settled; but we have 
thankfully acknowledged the great service done by your 
Excellency in bringing to a termination the long-standing 
dispute in regard to the annual expenses of the City 
Police. Only two points remain now to be settled. After 
the decision of the Government of India and the Local 
Government was arrived at about the apportionment of 
charges, the Bombay Government presented their 
account for the three years 1892-93, 1893-94 and 1894-95. 
The committee of the Corporation which was appointed 
for the purpose of taking cogniijance of this question, 
pointed out that Government had proceeded on an 
entirely wrong principle in arriving at the amount of 
arrears due, which on the basis of the decision arrived at 
by Government, was Rs. 50,000 and not over a lakh of 
rupees as set forth in the account. Certain items were 
included, the decision in regard to which was not made 
until 1895, but for which we were charged in the accounts 
for the three previous years. I think honourable 
members of the Council will agree with me that these 
new items should have been charged from the date that 
it was decided they should be levied from the Corporation, 
and that if anything was to have^'’ retrospective effect it 
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I will next venture to draw the attention of your 
Excellency and the Council to the dispute which is pend- 
ing between Government and the Corporation regarding 
the tenure of the land on which the iMunicipal WorU- 
shops and the Health Department Stables are situated. 
After this land had been enjoyed free by the .Muni- 
cipality ever since they received it in exchange for the old 
Municipal Market in Mr. .Arthur Crawfortl’s time, Govern- 
ment have suildenly started a claim under which they 
seek to oust the Municipality or to demand Rs. 24,000 
a year as rent. I ‘ventured to aslc your Excellency’s 
Government on a former occasion to refer the matter 
to arbitration, but it was declined on the ground that 
the Municipality did not appear to have any legal title. 
Since then, however, a diligent search has brought to 
light many important documents ; and the case having 
been submittetl to the eminent barrister who is standing 
counsel to the Corporation, we have been advised that 
the Corporation have a good title to the greater portion 
of the land. The Corporation are most reluctant to 
place themselves in any position of seeming hostility 
or defiance to Government ; but I am sure the Council 
will feel that with counsel’s opinion before them, they 
would be betraying the trust reposed in them if they 
did not by all legitimate means protect the rights and 
interests of the city placed by the legislature in their 
/charge. The only way by which the Corporation can escape 
going to a court of law in the inevitable discharge of their 
duty, is by a reference to arbitration. The Corporation 
have respectfully begged Government not to drive 
them to the disagreeable necessity of fighting with them 
in a court of law, and I trust j^our E.xcellency’s Govern- 
ment will receive their proposal for reference to arbitra- 
, he amicable spirit in which it is made, and thus 
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:ions. I venture to think that the only practicable and 
•easonable solution of this question is that the cost of 
olague operations in the City of Bombay, as well as in 
:he rest of the Presidencj'-, should be defrayed by the 
Imperial Exchequer. Not only Bombay, but a large 
number of the mofussil towns have been infected with 
plague. It is impossible to expect them to pay for plague 
measures forced upon them in the interests of the whole 
country out of their extremely limited resources. As a 
matter of fact they are totally unable to do so. It would 
be to ruin all prospects of necessary* future improvement 
to recover the expenditure from them in course of time 
as the Government of India gravely ask us to do. Surely 
plague time is one of those occasions on which the burden 
of the tentative and extraordinary measures carried on by 
Government should be borne by the Imperial Government. 
I have no doubt that your Excellency and the members of 
your Government will strive their utmost to induce the 
Government of India to take this, the only just and 
reasonable, view of the matter ; but if it is not to be so, the 
Bombay Corporation have a grievous complaint to make. 
If the city has to bear the greater portion of its plague 
expenditure, it has a right to expect that measures should 
not be taken by which its money should be needlessly 
squandered. That its money has been squandered, I was 
going to say criminally squandered, as indicated by my 
honourable friend Dr. Bhalchandra, is now too patent to 
require me to go into details. I am quite prepared to 
admit that on occasions of emergency it is not possible 
to avoid a great deal of what may afterwards seem to be 
waste ; but after such investigation as we have been able 
to make into the accounts of the Plague Committee, what 
we have to complain of and bitterly complain of is some- 
thing over and beyond this justifiable amr of 
dering waste. And how has this " 
extravagant waste taken place ? I ve 
the reason is not far to seek. No*- 
been expected when t|ie money was 
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sent. Under the practical working of the Arms Act the 
villagers have no means to protect themselves, as only 
one individual here and there can obtain, and that with 
considerable trouble and difficulty, a license to carry a 
weapon. The illicit acquisition of weapons is not nearly 
so difficult ; and swords and guns are not infrequently 
employed by dacoits. I venture to submit to Govern- 
ment that the strengthening and reorganization of the 
village police is urgently needed. 

In referring to the head of Police, I had intended to say 
a few words about ‘the Punitive Police. But if I may 
venture to use such a word, I am so elated with joy at 
the answer which your Excellency’s Government have 
given to my question regarding the imposition of the 
-Poona Punitive Police, that I have forgotten all that I 
had got to say, and I only wish to tender my hearty- 
thanks to your Excellency and your colleagues for the 
sympathetic manner in which they have dealt with the 
matter. One observation, however, I am tempted to 
make. There are honourable members of this Council 
and your Loixlship’s colleagues who have strenuously 
objected to the use of the term ‘ Punitive Police,’ and 
they have earnestly assured us that by virtue of the 
protective policy on which it is grounded, the proper and 
only term should be ‘ Protective Police.’ But the irony 
of fate spares neither high nor low. It is not a little 
surprising to find that so formal and public a document 
as the Budget of your Excellency’s Government uses the 
word ‘ Punitive Police.’ The non-official members of 
the Council who were upbraided for their perverseness 
in contending that ‘ Punitive’ was the right designation 
thus find themselves justified even of their opponents. I 
may add that the experience which we have gained of the 
working of the imposition of Punitive Police in this 
Presidency has entirely borne out the opposition which I 
have consistently offered to the policy on which it is 
based. That experience pivoves that the imposition can 
result only in taxing the innoceiT}: for the sins of the 
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guilty. The authors of crime and disorder and disturbance 
of the public peace, if not discovered and punished 
criminally, are never discovered for pecuniary liability 
and taxation. Probably they have nothing that is taxable ; 
and the burden ultimately devolves upon the innocent 
and honest portion of the population of the area or 
locality. 

I wish to say one or two words only upon the subject 
of Education. My colleagues have referred to the ques- 
tion of the reform of legal education. Government have 
from time to time recognized that thq“Law School required * 
reforming, and they were prepared to carry out the re- 
form. Atone time it was only the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India which prevented the Local Government 
from transforming it into a permanent Law College. We 
were fed upon hopes, but that hope has now passed away 
until some remote future, when Government might be 
able to devote a few thousand rupees for the purpose of 
turning the school into an efficient institution. I cannot 
understand the policy of Government in delaying for a 
single moment the establishment of another institution 
to take the place of a. much needed Law College. It 
would be futile to hope in the existing state of the finances 
of the Presidency that the money will be forthcoming 
to carry out the reforms needed in the Government Law 
School. I believe that a Commission, presided over by 
my honourable friend Mr. Giles, has reported to your 
Excellency that reforms are needed — reforms that will 
cost money ; but we know that no money can be allotted for 
the purpose at present. If an institution under proper 
supervision and guidance offers to do what Government are 
absolutely unable to carry out in the near future, it seems 
to me that Government should give the question most 
sympathetic and careful consideration. The institution for 
which sanction is required has all the guarantees of proper 
supervision; it will have for its President Mr. Justice 
Budruddin Tyabji, and my j,ionourabIe friend Mr. Chanda- 
■varkar and other equally, well-known and distinguished 
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i^entlemen are associated with the movement. I trust your 
Lordship will consider the application they have made 
and give to it a sympathetic reply. Your Excellency will 
remember that the University oF Bombay used to receive 
From Government a grant oF Rs. 5,000 a year, which was 
withdrawn at a time when it did not matter the least bit 
to Provincial Knances whether it was paid or not. In 
those days it was said that the calls upon the Government 
were so great that unless the Rs. 5,000, which remained 
out oF the original grant oF Rs. 15,000, were withdrawn, 
the administration oF education in the province could 
not be carried on. The stoppage oF the grant has been 
Followed by a most remarkable circumstance. When 
Government contributed to the Funds oF the University, 
they interFered as little as possible with the constitution 
oF the University; but now the grant is withdrawn, — 1 hope 
it is not in pursuance of any retrograde policy, — Govern- 
ment seem disposed to interfere more with the Univer- 
sity and its academic administration than it ever was wont 
to do. Formal decisions arrived at by the Senate are 
not treated with the consideration they used to receive in 
days gone by; and knowing that your Excellency’s sym- 
pathy with education is great, I hope the constitution of 
the University will be allowed to remain unimpaired by 
your Excellency’s Government, as it was throughout the 
administration of your Excellency’s predecessors. 

In conclusion I desire to call attention to one little 
point in connection with excise, a department which seems 
to follow the example of the preacher who said that though 
he was bound to teach good principles, he was by no means 
bound to practise them. The excise department always 
says that it does not exist for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue, but for other beneficial purposes ; in practice, how- 
ever, this principle is not maintained. A case in point 
has come under my personal observation at Matheran, 
which has existed for 45 years without the need oF>.s^ 
liquor shop having been discQvered. Suddenly, the rainsf 
before last, when nobody was on th^ hill, it was decided 
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that a liquor shop should be started. I know that the 
department is always supposed to give notice. We are 
told that notices were given in this case, but then they 
must have been affixed to the trunks of trees, but without 
people to read them as the population all go down to 
the plains in. the rains. When the time came for the 
people to go up to the hill they found this abomination 
flourishing vigorously and they also found that there was 
an increase of crime and disorder, and a representation 
was made to the Superintendent. The reason I have 
asked for the correspondence is that*! believe it contains 
a report from the Superintendent that in consequence of 
the opening of the liquor shop there has been an increase 
of crime and disorder upon the hill. If that is part of the 
report, I can bear it out from my own observation. The 
opposition to this liquor shop came from no fictitious 
parties, but from the more respectable visitors on the hill 
and those who occupy their houses permanently, and no 
greater mistake could have been allowed than to permit 
this establishment to be started. I know we must bow to 
the decrees of Providence, that is to say we must bow to 
the resolutions of Government, which are something like 
the laws of the Persians and Medes ; but I must say 
that the establishment of a liquor shop in a place like 
iMatheran does not speak well for the bona fides of the 
spirit in which Abkari administration is carried on in 
this Presidency. In itself a very small case, but it 
illustrates the arbitrary and selfish way in which revenue 
is attempted to be made out of the drunkenness of the^ 
people. 
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introduced into the Council. I do not see the point. It 
was introduced with the object of affording this grave 
Council an opportunity of seeing the way in which the 
administration of the Excise Department was carried 
out. The principle ostentatiously laid down in the 
rules issued by the Department year after year, is 
that its object was to restrict the consumption of liquor 
and not that of levying revenue out of drunkenness. In 
practice, however, the Excise was used for the purpose 
of raising a larger revenue. I personally came across 
at Alatheran an instance which convinced me of this. 
In this place a grog shop was established where for years 
there never was a grog shop. Every one of the visitors 
complained that it would be a source of mischief to the 
poorer classes of the inhabitants, but no heed was paid 
to the protest. Air, James justifies the establishment 
of the grog shop on very sympathetic grounds, and I am 
delighted to see how sympathetic he really is. At a 
former Council he sympathetically said, ‘Oh, let the poor 
man have his beer; the richer people must not begrudge 
the poor man having his beer. ’ I do not begrudge the 
poor manor the rich man having his beer or glass of 
wine, but I do begrudge the poor man the means of his 
getting drunk; and it was because drunkenness had 
increased to such an extent on that hill that disorder 
and misconduct had become rampant, that I am directing 
the attention of the Council to this little grog shop as it 
still remains there. A'ly honourable friend said it was 
required by the people who were established on the west 
parts of the hill ; but his remarks have not convinced 
me. Although he has visited various parts of the country 
I believe he has not visited that district, and I feel 
convinced that if he went there he would recognise that 
they did not require a grog shop. It is a mistake to 
encourage these people in habits of drunkenness, and 
for this reason it was that in the interest of these people 
I protested against the establishment in the station 
of that grog shop. . f 
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My Lord, I So not think I will make any further remarks 
on the Budget. It is utterly useless to suggest altera- 
tions in the Financial Statement before us. There is 
absolutely nothing that can be altered. I know that my 
honourable friend has said in his statement that he will 
give due consideration to anything that may fall from 
honourable members. I am perfectly sure that he has 
said that in a little malicious spirit of humour, because 
we all know that he would say ; T perfectly sympathise 
with your suggestions, but we have absolutely no means 
of carrying them out in anj^ degree'whatever. ’ 



THE WHIPPING BILL. 

f.-U the Uiccliiif; of the Imperin! Legislative Coititcil hdd on the 16th 
1‘ehi'uaty 1900, the I Ion' hie Mr. Deii.~il Ibhetson, C.S.L, moved that 
the Repco't of the Select Committee on the Bill further to ciineml the 
WhippUo^ /let of IS67 he taken into consideration. The Hon'blc Mr. 
Mehta moved that for danse fb) of Section J of the Act as proposed to be 
substituted by clause 2 of the Dill, as amended by the .Select Committee, the 
folhnain^ be substituted : ' Any offence punishable under’any other la\> 
■ivith imprisonment, which the Governor-General in Council may by noti- 
fication in the ' Gazette of . India' , specify in this behalf ' ; and that the 
proviso to the said section be omitted. In doin^ so he spoke as fothnos.J 

The amendment which I propose is calculated to 
achieve the very same object as the section now stands. 
The only difference will be that that object will be 
attained not in a wholesale and indiscriminate fashion, 
but with care and deliberation. It has been pointed out 
by the experienced Indian Judges of the High Court of 
Calcutta, that according to native sentiment whipping 
is a far more degrading and hardening punishment than 
imprisonment. I think they have described the native 
sentiment in this respect correctly. At the same time, 

I am bound to confess that there is a great deal of 
force in the argument that it was much better not to 
' subject juvenile offenders to the demoralising influences 
of a jail life. It is therefore most important, talcing both 
these arguments into consideration, that the way in which 
we proceed in this matter should be as deliberate as 
possible. The section as it now stands is capahle-of 
doing one thing more than is generally supposed. It is 
said that no magistrate would inflict whipping unless he- 
was prepared to inflict imprisonment in its stead. But, 
my Lord, it seems possible that magistrates will some- 
times go beyond that ; where they could possibly have 
inflicted a fine, they might in its place inflict whipping. 

I would put a concrete instance, suggested by the papers 
submitted to the Select Committee, as illustrating what 
I say. There is a very comnfxon offence known in this . 
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country as commission of nuisance. It is possible no 
magistrate would inflict imprisonment if the juvenile 
offender is convicted under that section, but it is very 
possible that he would inflict whipping in lieu of fine, 
under the belief that so far as the juvenile offender 
himself is concerned, he would not be punished by a fine 
which his parents would pay. If we remember the state 
of native society and the common practice of parents to 
send children on to the street, the result would be that 
not only will the children be punished for the sins of 
their parents, but the parents themselves would escape 
scot-free because they have escaped the fine which they 
would, otherwise have paid. It is not at all improbable 
that cases of whipping of that character will occur, and 
it therefore seems to me that we should proceed with 
care and deliberation in saying what offences only should 
be brought under clause (6). That there are cases which 
ought to be excluded from the purview of clause (b) is 
apparent from the admission involved in the proviso 
which has been appended to that clause, which gives 
power to the Governor-General in Council to exclude 
such offences as he may think not fit to be included in 
the operation of that clause. It seems to me the safer 
course will therefore be to ask the Governor-General in 
Council to go carefully through the infinite variety of 
local and special laws of which so far as moral turpitude 
is concerned many are only conventional offences, than 
that the door should be shut after the mischief is done. 
As the clause now stands in the amended Bill, it is only 
after . the . mischief is done that the local or special law 
may be excluded. 

i'fi C C 

[In replying to the debate on the amendment, in which Mr. Denzil 
Ihbetson, Mr. H. F. Evans, Mr.]. D. Rees, and Mr. T. Raleigh spoke 
against and Mr. J. T. Woodroffe, Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, Sir Harnani 
Singh, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, and Mr. G. Toynbee for it, Mr, 
Mehta said :] 

I- should like to say one word in reply. All that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rees says in opposition to my amendment is 
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that I do not go far enough. He is prepared to go very 
much farther, but as I am not able to go all the way he 
will not accompany me even part of the way. With regard 
to what has fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson and 
the other honourable members who have spoken in sup- 
poi’t of the original section, it seems to me they have not 
met the case which I have put before the Council. Their 
case is that magistrates, under the section as it stands, 
will inHict whipping in lieu of imprisonment, but it has 
to be remembered that the section does not only include 
offences which are phnishable with imprisonment only. 
It includes also offences which are punishable with fine 
or imprisonment, and all those cases would be included 
under clause (b) ; so that magistrates would have the 
right to inflict whipping in lieu of fine also. That, I 
submit, would be an intolerable state of things, and when 
it is remembered that there is no appeal from a sentence 
of whipping and that whipping once inflicted is irrepar- 
able, the necessity for proceeding with caution and dis- 
crimination is extremely urgent. 

[The amendment was negatived by a majority of /rco.] 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN FAMINE FUND. 

[At the public meeting held in the Calcutta Toion Hall on Febntiiiy 
16, 1900, with his Excellency Loni Curzon in the chair, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C. I. E., made the following speech in supporting 
tlie^ first resolution 

Your Excellency, your Honour, and Gentlemen, — I am 
very thankful that by way of supporting the Resolution 
which is now before the meeting, I, am given this oppor- 
tunity of pleading the cause of the Presidency from which 
I come arid to which I belong. Never within living 
memory, never perhaps within the memory of history, 
has the Bombay Presidency been stricken so sore as it 
has been for the last three years and as it is still now. 
Plague and pestilence and famine have been poured 
on its devoted head without pause or intermission ever 
since September 1896. Were not our faith well-ground- 
ed in the wisdom and ultimate beneficence of the 
dispensations of Providence, however inscrutable, we 
might almost be tempted to murmur and rebel against 
what that most Greek of English poets has in his pagan 
fashion bemoaned as ‘ the mystery of the cruelty of 
things.’ And mysterious and cruel have indeed been 
the trials to which the afflicted Presidency has been 
incessantly subjected and through which it is still passing. 
It is difficult for those who have not been in the very 
midst of them to realize the terrible horrors of the com- 

* The resolution, which was moved by his Highness the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga, seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. Allan Arthur, and support- 
ed by his Honour Sir John Woodburn, Moulvie Abdul Jubbar and Mr. 
Mehta, ran as follows ; — 

‘ That the meeting recognizes the fact that the time has come when 
a charitable fulid should be formed for the relief of distress in the famine- 
stricken districts of India ; that the need of relief is more urgent than it 
was in 1897, such relief being supplementary of the operations of Gov- 
ernment and designed to meet cases not clearly or adequately covei'ed 
by those operations ; and that to this end sujbscriptions should be invited 
from the well-to-do throughout tWs country, and contributions from 
abroad be thankfully receiv^]d.’ 
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billed calamities which have ravaged and desolated the land 
IVom end to end, horrors more frightful even than those 
whicii war has cruelly brought home to us within the last 
few months. In speaking of them, it is impossible not to 
dwell for a single moment on the most pathetic feature 
of the situation, and to bestow a word of praise and 
admiration for the patience and resignation with which 
the people have borne their sufferings — never afraid for 
themselves or for their lives, afraid only of being severed 
from those near and dear to them. (Cheers.) It was 
in September 1896, that plague first put in its dread 
appearance in Bombay city, and as it extended its tour 
throughout the mofussil, its energies were reinforced by 
the fell forces of famine in the following year. As to 
plague, it has never relaxed its grip of the Presidency 
and its devastations have continued unchecked. It was 
hoped, however, that the unholy alliance between plague 
and famine would not recur. But alas for the vanity of 
human speculations their combined forces have appear- 
ed again, like giants refreshed, raging more furiously 
than ever. In Bombay, the total mortality has already 
reached 400 deaths a day, and famine has settled on the 
province in its most unrelenting form. There is not 
only a failure of crops, but also of water and fodder. 
The destruction of cattle has been already enormous, and 
the increase in railway traffic, which is generally a 
matter of rejoicing, is one of woe, for the increased traffic 
is in bones and hides. The situation has thus become 
one which demands the strenuous co-operation of Govern- 
ment aid and private philanthropy, and the exigency is 
such that the time for local efforts is past, and the whole 
country must rally round the standard which his 
Excellency has unfurled to-day. (Loud cheers.) With 
regard to State aid, we may well set our minds at rest. 
There has been some amount of criticism as to the 
precise wording of the official announcements on the sub-, 
ject. But whatever may be the way in which the 
principles guiding State relief are pl esented, of one thing 
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we may be sure, that a Viceroy who has unbounded love 
and sympathy for this country and its people and whose 
energy and force of character keep pace with his love and 
sympathy, will fulfil to the utmost what he has himself 
described as ‘ the obligation of Government to spend its 
last rupee in the saving of human life and in the mitiga- 
tion of extreme human suffering’ (applause), and that 
all necessary limitations will be interpreted with genero- 
sity and humanity. I trust, gentlemen, that our own 
obligation, no less imperious because voluntary, no less 
binding because only moral, will *be discharged in the 
same spirit. (Cheers.) We are ready enough to criticise 
the action of Government with regard to its famine 
operations. I venture to say that is as it should be. 
But we should be totally unworthy of that valuable and 
important role, if we did not, when our own time of 
action came, practise the principles that we preach, if we 
did not give all the help we could as generously and as 
humanely as we ask Government to do. I am sure no 
such reproach will attach to us, and the response which 
the country will give to this present appeal to its benevo- 
lence, and its philanthropy, will be worthy of a movement 
inaugurated under the auspices of that gracious lady 
whom we not-only regard as the greatest living Sovereign 
upon the earth, but whom we have learned to revere and 
venerate for the gentleness and nobility of her heart. 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I will not detain you any 
longer. But I cannot sit down without referring to two 
circumstances connected with the Famine Relief Fund 
which has been already inaugurated by a public meeting 
in Bombay. When I heard his Excellency the Viceroy 
read out the list of subscribers in which European names 
figured so handsomely, I was reminded of the fact that 
the Bombay list also shows large, liberal and generous 
donations from Europeans and European firms. The 
other circumstance to which I wish to allude is even more 
• interesting. We have been admiring for sometime how 
under the presidency of the Metropolitan, who is present 
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aiDDiii; US. Christ i.D) pivl.itos liavo slunni tli.u true .uul 
earnest Christian eonvicticin i.s not incompatible with 
hia^ail-niiiuled, liberal and i;enei‘ous toleration and sym* 
pathy. (Cheers.) In thi.s .spirit, the Loril Bishop of 
Bomh.iy has thrown himself he.n't and S(Hi! in worMns* 
for the f.imine fund, ami under his v;uid.ince .i lonjjj strin-^ 
«d' olVertoi'ies fri)m a number of Christi.m Coni;rei;ations 
swell the, sidiseription list. The Al.ih.ir.ijah of Barbhanita 
claims charity as .v peculiarly ilindu function. Mr. -Abdul 
dubb.ir s.iys it is one of the most s.tci'cd injunctions of 
tlie Koran. 1-el us then, men of all creeds and relii;ions, 
vie with one .mother in r.iisin.^ a fuiui which will be 
blessed by all. i-Appl.uise.) 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN BUDGET OF 1900-1. 

[The Hoii’blc My. Phcyozcsluih M. Mehta, C.I.E., made the following 
speech on the Financial Statement for 1900-1 at the meeting of the 
Viceroy's Legislative Council held on the 28th March 1900 ; His 
Excellency Lord Curv.on presiding.l 

My Lord, I hope my honourable friend the Financial 
Member will pardon me for saying that this is really too 
bad of him. He just gives us a foretaste of better things 
and then he bids us farewell — a I&ng farewell. Hither- 
to the financial statements placed before this Council 
have been comparative accounts of realizations of 
income and of growth or saving in expenditure for two 
previous years, and approximate estimates based upon 
them for Budget year. But there was no attempt to go 
into the heart of things, to discuss the sources of income 
and heads of expenditure with special regard to the 
needs, conditions, and circumstances of the country 
and its varied populations, or to construct a budget, to 
use the words of a famous finance minister, moulded 
by art on principles of science. The only things that 
enlivened the dull monotony of figures in these state- 
ments were deep curses at the vagaries of exchange 
when there was a deficit, and sighs of relief on the 
elasticity of Indian revenues when there was a surplus. 
The deeper causes of financial phenomena, or the far- 
reaching indirect effects of financial operations, were left 
severely to themselves. My Lord, I venture to say that 
dogmatism on the stability of Indian finance can never 
be safely indulged in till the complexity of the problem is 
thoroughly investigated and guaged. The several inte- 
resting discussions which radiate my honourable friend’s 
Financial Statement of this year indicate what might 
have deen fairly expected of him if we had succeeded in 
impounding him for the full term of his office. As it is, 
he has only succeeded in giving us a taste of the sufferings 
of Tantalus, When^ Ustenin« to the^ terse para.^ hs. 
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clothed in apt langauge and sounding almost like judicial 
summings up, in which he expounded the currency 
problems and the 16d.-rate of exchange, it was impossi- 
ble not to wish that he had gone on to furnish us with 
his views as to whether the measures for securing a 
stable exchange had cost the country anything and that, 
whether the deficits owing to exchange were not turned 
into overflowing surpluses by the difierence having come 
indirectly from the pockets of the people, whether it was 
not the indirect impoverishment caused by the stoppage 
of the mints which pdrhaps intensified the inability of the 
people to stand the strain of the present famine. These 
are problems which are not only interesting in them- 
selves, but they demand solution before it is possible to 
come to any useful or positive opinion about the real 
character and solidity of the existing state and condition 
of Indian revenues. But the question which I should 
like to have seen dealt with above all others, is the 
question whether the financial condition of the country 
can be regarded as safe if, as is sometimes alleged, land 
in large provinces is unable to bear the burden that is 
imposed upon it. Is it true that the effects of famine are 
hastened and intensified by the decline of staying power 
in the ryot owing to over-assessment ? Of course nobody 
denies what is sometimes so passionately urged that 
the immediate cause of famines is a scarcity of rainfall. 
But surely it is possible to conceive that a failure of 
crops one year does not necessarily involve starvation, 
if there was some balance in hand of past years to tide 
-'er the calamit}'’, just as a mercantile firm does not 
'•ne insolvent because there have been 
year. It is therefore a question of 
ance to ascertain whether it is 
this want of staying power, and if 
T w'ay due to faults in the existing 
or collecting revenue, if it is due to 
' nigidity of collection. On more 
tve ventured tp draw the attention 
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of the Council to this important topic. That the rj^ot 
is deeply in debt, scarcely any one denies. With 
regard to the Bombay Presidency, Sir Theodore Hope 
admitted in this Council that ‘ to our revenue system 
must in candour be ascribed some share in the indebted- 
ness of the ryot.’ The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act Commission emphasized this opinion by reporting 
‘ that there could be no question that the rigidity of the 
revenue assessment system is one of the main causes 
which lead the ryots of the Deccan into fresh debt. In 
answering my contention on this point on the first 
occasion. Sir James Westland replied that the only 
opinion I could cite was the opinion of a very distin- 
guished official who retired eighteen years ago. When, 
on the next occasion, I pointed out that the still weightier 
and more matured opinion of the Commission was not 
eighteen years old, Sir James said ‘that as the revenue 
officers had admittedly powers of remission and suspen- 
sion, it must be assumed that if they did not exercise 
them there was no need to do so.’ The answer to this is 
simple. These powers existed in' Sir Theodore Hope’s 
time, and. when the Commission made its enquiries. And 
in spite of that, both these .authorities, mostly official, 
arrived at the conclusion that rigidity of the revenue 
system was undoubtedly one of the causes of the ryot’s 
indebtedness. With regard to the question of over- 
assessment, it must be remembered that it is not simplj’’ 
a question of absolute excess of assessment, but also 
whether the assessment leaves a sufficient margin for 
saving. As was pointed out by Mr. Cotton, ‘ if a bare 
margin for subsistence alone remains, the result is that 
_ indebtedness extends year by year, and famines recur 
with ever-increasing severity.’ In one of Sir Louis 
Malet’s minutes on Indian land revenue, he lays stress 
upon the marked absence of any adequate accumulation 
of capital upon the soil, and (as a consequence) of any 
sufficient appropriation of such capital to purposes of 
agricultural improvejnent, (deficiency of stocks, of manures. 
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often of seeds and implements, as tending directly to a 
progressive pauperisation of the ryot. That these opini- 
ons cannot be altogether scornfully rejected is painfully 
brought home to every student of the question by a 
perusal of the selections issued from time to time by 
Government of papers relating to the periodic surveys 
and settlements of talukas. It is evident that re-settle- 


ment is carried out in a most empirical fashion, without 
being regulated by well-ascertained and dehnite- princi- 
ples. .A. writer well acquainted with the matter has 
described the procedure of revision operations as follows. 
The settlement olheer surveys the lands and generally 
discovers some under-measurements. .A fallow piece of 
land here, or a rocky stretch there, ora marsh at another 
place, reclaimed at some cost and labour, — all such, 
attract his attention, and the measurements are thus 


increased. Then he proceeds to register his reasons 
for enhancements. There is a railway newly built in the 
neighbourhood, there is an increase in the number of 
tiled houses and of cattle, there is a new bazar begun to 
be regularly held, there is a school and children, and so 
on and so on, till everything is included which by hook or 
crook can show that prosperity has increased. It is said 
that ever! sending delegates to the Indian National 


Congress has been used as an argument for a revision 
of the settlement. Then comes the mention of 
canals or tanks built by Government and of the fact, if it 
exists, of water being found at a certain level by some 
ryots who had been fools enough to dig wells. There 
is hardly an attempt to enquire whether the farmers 
themselves have shared in their outward prosperity. 
Then there is a speculative and perfunctory enquiry as to 
the general yield, and the end of it all is a I’ecommendation 
for generally raising the assessment rate from 50 to 200 
per cent, at one sweep. It will be thus seen that how- 
ever conscientiously pursued, these operations are m 
their very nature empirical, uncertain, and indefinite. 
In making these yemarks I clo not ^piean to advocate a . 
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pcrniaticnt settlement like that in 15engal. But it is 
well worth consitlerint' whether the scheme recommended 
by tile Government of India in the time of Lord Ripon, 
under which assessments would be revised only in the 
case of a .general rise of prices or of improvements made 
by the State at its own cost, does not deal with the ques- 
tion in a more reasonable and scientific manner. Under 
such a scheme the ‘ unearned increment ’ would be saved 
to the State, but it would be automatically measured by 
the rise in prices which would include all the sources of 
it;; growth. My Lord, I am not putting forward these 
views as incapable of being controverted ; on the contrary 
I IhinU that they are sometimes pressed with intemperate 
cNaggeration, and I also know that opposite views are 
stoutly and forcibly maintained. But, my Lord, the 
i:>sues involved in a settlement of this ve.xetl question 
are momentous ; they involve the pressing problem of 
the perpetual indebtedness of the vast agricultural 
population of the country ; they an.\iously concern the 
grave fact admitted by the last Famine Commission that 
the condition of the immense majority of the agricultural 
labourers, who, it must be remembered, are not merely 

l. ihourers, but who alternately labour hir others as well 
as work fields on temporary leases, has seriously deterio- 
r.iteii ; they may have a close connection with the 
increasing severity of recurring famines if assessments 
do not leave a sunicient margin for rainless days. It 

m. iv be that liie views of the pessimists mav be errtiJie- 
cuss; but I believe, my Lord, they are honestly aiul 
Moeerely held, and there is a sufticiently large consensus 
uf opiniiin iti liieir support to prevent them from being 
:,eouicd as utterly visionary or utifoutuicvl. Under these 
vuxuiv.sianees I respectfully venture to submit for the 
. erR*us crmsidcration of your Lordsiiip. if it would not 
i'c .sn .’.Cl of provident atui s.igaeious si. ite'un. un-hip to 
t.tl.c r.KMsures au" a full asui uximustis e iiucNtigalum o; 


.e ; 


*1 ‘ 


c'.iun; •. bv me.tn,-; of ,i eommls-sun emrov.cixd 


o-? ee.ti ’v* 


nh Ljciu in all jlieir v-uaed. .i-qx-. 


1 .male thi. 
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Gug^^eotion. my Lord, m a spirit of earnest and sincere 
loyalty, not less earne.st and sincere perhaps than that 
of those v/ho talk more of it. 

And nov/- my Lord, I have only to offer a fev/ remar /3 
on the details of this year's Budget. I felt very' grateful 
to my honourable friend -.vhen he announced that all 
famine e.spenditure for the closing and coming years 
v/asi undertaken by the Government of India, though 
indeed I do not know how otherv/ise the insolvent exche- 
quer of the Bombay Pi'esidency at least could have met 
the demand. But after this announcement, it v/as 
sornev.'hat startling to be told that the Budget year v/as 
estimated to close with a surplus of 24 lakhs, small no 
doubt, but still a surplus. It v/as difficult not to feel that 
v/ith the heavy calls, direct and indirect, entailed by the 
severe and v/idespread famine that has cast its dark 
shadov/ on the land, such a result v/as too good to be 
real. There are cifcumstances connected with the 
Budget estimates v/hich are calculated to raise serious 
misgivings. Land revenue is estimated to fetch one 
crore and 30 lakhs more than in the revised estimates 
for last year, and v/ithin 30 lakhs of the accounts for 
1898-99, and v/ithin .50 lakhs of the Budget estimate 
for v/hat v/as expected to turn out a most prosperous 
year, viz. 1899-1900. Considering the severity of the 
famine and the enormous loss of cattle that has taken 
place, is not this too sanguine an estimate, and may it 
not be the indirect means of pressing hardly in the 
matter of remissions and suspensions ? It may be said, 
how can arrears be recovered if the ryots are not able 
to pay them ? The answer is that this inability need 
not always be absolute but is often only relative, and 
without always entailing immediate insolvency, may 
mean increased indebtedness, gradual impoverishment, 
and reduced staying pov/er for the future. Then again, 

I do not find anything either in the statement or ac- 
counts regarding plague expenditure for the closing year 
or the Budget year. Besides the imperial contribution 
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on account of*plague expenditure for 1898-99, I believe 
that provision to the extent of 12^ lakhs was made, so 
far as the Bombay Presidency was concerned, for 
similar expenditure in 1899-1900. There is nothing to 
show what has become of that amount, whether it has 
been absorbed in the expenditure, or whether any 
portion of it is intended to be distributed to the different 
municipalities in the Presidency as was done last year. 
There is another circumstance which makes the estima- 
ted surplus of 24 lakhs still more unreal. In paragraph- 
75 of Mr. Finlay’s Memorandum, referring to reduction 
of expenditure on Civil Works for 1899-1900, he says that 
‘ the Civil Works savings in the other provinces (other 
than Assam and Burma), varying from Rs. 14,57,000 
in Bombay to Rs. 5,62,000 in the Punjab, may all be 
taken as being the result of the efforts of Local Govern- 
ments to reduce ordinary expenditure, to provide funds 
for the famine and to a small extent for the other 
provincial needs.’ In paragraph 114, speaking of the 
Civil Works estimate for 1900-01, he says ‘ large reduc- 
tions have been made to help the Local Governments to 
secure equilibrium in the Provincial revenues, ’ enu- 
merating -among others Rs. 13,79,000 in Bombay, 
Rs. 10,57,000 in the Punjab, and Rs. 5,31,000 in the 
Central Provinces. . In speaking on last year’s Budget 
in this Council, ;I deplored the grave consequences of 
reducing Bombay Civil Works expenditure from the 
moderate average of 36 lakhs to less than 27 lakhs in 
1897-98, and to 29 lakhs in the Budget for 1898-99. 
And now, for 1899-1900 and 1900-01, it is cut down atone 
stroke to absolutely one-half of the amount. My Lord, 

I cannot help saying that the prospect before this sorely 
stricken Presidency is one not to be contemplated with- 
out dismay, and I cannot help thinking that the 24 lakhs 
would be better employed in going to the help of the 
Bombay exchequer than in figuring as a surplus. 

Gloomy as the situation thus is, I confess, my Lord, 

I feel some difficulty i|i reconciling myself to the sugges- 
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tion that there might be a grant to India from the British 
treasury. The exchange of private charity between the 
subjects of her Majesty in England and India can be 
open to no objection ; on the contrary it draws hearts 
closer together. India has gratefully appreciated the 
generosity of the British people in coming to the help 
of the afflicted by their liberal subscriptions during the 
famine of 1896-97 and during the present famine. But 
a public dole stands on a different footing and cannot 
fail to carry with it a sense of humiliation. In that way, 
India would fain apjjeal to England’s sense of justice 
rather than of generosity. I never cease regretting 
that the Government of India has lost to the country a 
contribution from the British exchequer on account of 
the last frontier war. It was a work of joint imperial 
cencern, and a division of the cost would only have been 
just. There is still another way in which England can 
justly come to the help of India. While the Welby 
Commission is pending, I do not wish to speak of the 
vexed question of the apportionment of military charges 
between England and India. But while the present 
system still flourishes, it is only just that the same 
principles which govern the War Office in levying 
charges for British soldiers from the Indian treasury 
from the moment of their recruitment should also govern 
the repayment of troops taken from India to serve 
abroad. It has been a matter of joy and pride to this 
country, as the remarkable outburst of feeling through- 
out the country has shown, to have been able to go 
to the help of England with such splendid soldiers as 
your Lordship was able to dispatch with such prompti- 
tude, and at the same time also to remember that the 
great general who is now leading them on from victory 
to victory belongs solely and entirely to this country. 1 
know that both the ordinary and extraordinary cost of 
these troops is to be repaid out of the British exchequer. 
What I wish to point out, however, is that on the 
principles hitherto enforced against India, the cost which 
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ought to be repaid is their entire cost from the recruiting 
depot till now, except the cost of the period when they 
might have been engaged in actual fightingjn India. 

There is one other way also in which England can 
justly come to the help of India, and that is by guaran- 
teeing her loans. My Lord, the fates of England; and 
India are inextricably woven together, and nothing can 
be lost by recognising so patent a fact by the foi'inal 
seal of a guarantee. On the contrary it would bring the 
two countries together in a bond still closer knit even 
than now. • 
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[At the mccti)!}' of the Boinhay Lcffisliilive Council held cil Poona oji 
the 2ltli Auf'usl 1000, the Uou'blc Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., 
made the follou-iui; rfeech on the Provincial Financial Stateinent.\ 

With yoLii’ Excellency’s permission I should like to add 
to what has so happily and appropriately fallen from 
your Excellency, one word of personal grief and regret 
at the loss we have sustained in the sudden death of our 
honourable colleague Mr. Nugent. My Lord, I was 
associated with him in this Council ever since the Council 
began the discussion of the Budget in accordance with 
the reformed Councils Act of 1892. We have had many 
passages at arms with perfect good humour, and the 
robust liberality which he brought to bear on every 
question was one that it was impossible not to admire. 

I may be permitted to add a word along with some of 
the members who have spoken, not only in lamenting 
the loss of a most useful public official, but in deploring 
the loss of a valued and dear private friend. My Lord, 
as I have said, I was associated with him in Council 
ever since 1893 when the Budget began to be placed 
before this Council under the reformed Councils -Act. 
Then Mr. Nugent was not the Revenue Member of the 
Bombay Government, but it was his fate soon to become 
such and it was his fate almost entirely to have very 
adverse Budgets to deal with. But the cheerfulness 
which he brought to bear on all discussions of financial 
matters brightened the debates in the Council and 
enabled members to deal with financial questions in a 
way which I believed gained the approbation of the Pre- 
sident. 

I have said that he had to struggle with adverse 
Budgets almost from the beginning, and on this occasion 
when we are so full of famine and plague and the 
calamities which have befallen this Presidency owing to 
those dire disasters, I am very an.yious that we should 
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not forget that*the adversity of those Budgets was rather, 
in the first instance, due to the inadequacy of the assign- 
ments which the- Imperial Government has been making 
to this Presidency under the revision of the provincial 
contracts. This is the fourth year of the current 
provincial contract, which began in 1896-97, and I think 
your Lordship must be aware by this time that at the 
time of the revision the Honourable Mr. Nugent strug- 
gled hard to obtain from the Imperial Government a 
further assignment of thirteen lakhs a year. Unfortu- 
nately the Imperial Government difl not see their way to 
give him such a further assignment, and I venture to 
say that the ordinary difficulties that the Provincial 
Exchequer has had to deal with during the period of this 
contract, have not been a little owing to that circum- 
stance. In the Financial Statement before us, Mr. 
Nugent has pointed out very carefully how the propor- 
tion between the revenue and the ordinary expenditure 
falls short of the assignments made by the Imperial 
Government. It is perfectly true that the Imperial 
Government has had to bear all the direct famine 
charges and a considerable portion of the plague charges, 
and I quite agree with what has been said in the Finan- 
cial Statement that we ought to be very grateful to the 
Imperial Government for the enormous sums which 
they have had to disburse in this Presidency, in conse- 
quence of the direct famine and plague charges. I am 
not quite prepared to say that we should be thankful to 
the Imperial Government for their generosity in this 
matter, for we have to remember that, supposing there 
was no system of provincial contracts, the Government 
of India would have had, if there was nothing left in the 
Provincial Exchequer, to bear all those charges and at 
the same time carry on the current administration of 
the Presidency. Indeed the rules of 1881 regulating the 
relations of the two Governments under the contracts 


expressly provided that the Local Government was not 
liable for famine emergency Except to the extent of two- 
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all plague charges (17,46.000, be lech out 'or account, the 
ordinary revenue is expected, to rail shori: o: die ordinary 
expenditure by 23.56.000/ so that ycur Lordship sees 
that in this year again, leaving out famine and plague 
charges, the province v;as unable to baia.nce its ordinary 
revenue and e.xpenditure and that too, diouch riirorous 
econonites had been practised in the previous year aid 
htwe had to be practised in the vera* here mendoned. 
Then in regard to the Budget year It is pointed out: 
‘Tile Imperial Treasuiy have underta.hen the enormous 
burden of direet famine relief at an esdniated cost of 
2.47.92 and have made an assienmenc of 33.40 to cever 
Qur dericit. In this assignment may be included 17,71 
for plague charges and 9,30 for indirect fanlne charges. 
If the estimated transactions on account of plague and 
famine be discounted, the ordinrory revenue sdli r^lis 
short of the ordinary e.xpenditure by 7,71. Xo prevision 
has been made for grants to local bodies in aid of their 
plague expenditure pending consideration of the propo- 
sals of district ofricers on the subject. It is obvious 
that in this position it has been necessauy to cut and 
pare our a.dniinistradon to the quick: and vre are 
compelled regretfully to omit provision for numerous 
urgent wants, which to people in happier circumstances 
might well seem indispensa.fa[e necessities.' Thus your 
Lordship sees that in consequence of the inadequate 
assignment which the Imperial Government made to us 
on the revision of the current contra.ct, the Presidency 
has not only given up tlie irreducible minimum, ot 20 
lakhs, but they have always been on the wrong sine ot 
the account. I should like to call a.tteatioa to the para- 
graph which immediately follows (.paragraph 5), and I 
must confess that I was not a. little startled, knowing 
the history of the transaction referred to in that para- 
graph, to read what is there stated, hour Lordship 
is perhaps aware that when the Bombay Governmcni- 
was, if 1 may so use the term, taunted in tills Council 
with having a large surplus and not spending it, Loiu 
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Harris, in the first year when the Budget was placed 
before this Council, took it as a matter of pride that 
they were following the policy of spending the surplus 
balance, and one thing that he particularly mentioned 
was that they were going to spend 16 lakhs on the 
provincial railway (Hyderabad-Umarkot). That con- 
tribution from the Provincial Surplus was enhanced by 
a contribution from the Local Funds. We always were 
under the impression that this provincial line was an asset 
in the hands of the Provincial Exchequer, defrayed out 
of the surpluses which they had been able to accumulate 
by the careful system followed in developing the revenue 
of the Local Government. But it is startling to find that 
under the arrangement with the Government of India, 
referred to in the paragraph, the whole line is now dec- 
lared to be an imperial concern without giving back the 
sums spent by the province upon the line. It is true it 
is pointed out that supposing the claim of the Bombay 
Government to recover that amount was admitted, it 
would be all sunk in the enormous contributions which 
the Government of India have made for famine, plague 
and other things. Well as a matter of principle, it 
seems to me that the Government of India ought to 
acknowledge that so far as this line and the money invest- 
ed in it are concerned, they are assets which belong to 
the Provincial Government, and on that account it is the 
Provincial Government which should receive, if the rail- 
way is taken over by the Imperial Government, the 
amount spent from Provincial funds in building that 
railway. That is only in passing, and I go back to what 
I first pointed out, that the dislocation of the Provincial 
Budget is not simply owing to famine and plague, but to 
the inadequate assignments that the Bombay Govern- 
ment was able to secure after a great struggle at the 
time the provincial contract was revised. My Lord, it 
seems to me that the time has come when this Govern- 
ment should protest most strongly against the treatment 
which this Presidency has ^received from the Imperial 
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Government in tliis nuitter. I would remind the Council 
of the way in which tliis I^residency lias been treated 
ever since ISvS'd. The present system of provincial con- 
tracts was introduced by I.ord Mayo in 1870. It was 
then very tentative and very imperfect, but it went on 
until 1S77. because tliere was no limit fi.xed at that time 
to the contract. In 1877 the system proved so beneficial 
that it was turned into a quinquennial contract. Larger 
assignments of iieads of revenue and expenditure were 
iiKule over to the Ih'ovincial Government. It liappened 
that the }‘ear was coterminous with one of the great 
famines tliat overtook' this Presiilenc}', the famine of 
1877. That famine so completely e.xhausted the resources 
of the Provincial Government that not only had the 
Government of India to pay all the e.xpenses of famine 
relief, but to make, as in the present year, further con- 
tributions to the Provincial lixchequer for its ordinary 
e.xpenditure. Then, when the contract was revised in 
1882, the Government of India adopted a very wise 
policy — a policy to which I hope in consideration of ail 
the circumstances they will revert — they gave veiy 
favourable treatment to the Bombay Presidency in 
regard to the contract settled in 1882; so favourable was 
it — I am almost tempted to say unfortunately, because of 


the consequence that ensued — that in 1887 the Provin- 
cial Government was not only able to assist the Imperial 
Government by a contribution of 20 lakhs, but was able 
to build up a surplus of 52 lalchs besides. 

This system of accumulating surpluses has been a most 
unfortunate one for this Presidency, for when the contract 
came to be revised in 1887, the Imperial Government 
not only took away the surplus of 52 lakhs but they cut 
down the future assignment by another 50 lakhs for the 
whole period of five years. The Bombay Government 
really lost by having taken care to build up a large 
surplus, for not only was its surplus forfeited, but its 
assignments were cut down for the next five years by 
another 50 lakhs. I am sorry to say that the Bombay 
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Prcsivlcncv v.M'. sun i»r. C5t to ts .. , 555.5 ih.ii ihc rea .tot 
why, so f.u* as tiie o5 vi;s).\?'y rr%s:555c c'.yco.ist'.sre /os' 
coocci'cscJ. v.c arc ..i''-oh3tcl)' 55^. .v h) ihc '..ot'.c j’esjtsojt 
as !'cfo{*c, asal arc hvin.y .0 t-j --.iV, {‘o th*; cii.oaty <»! litc 
GovcDV.ncnl o{ Isuha, I .c.a ,-.tr-'.i,l \.c sac .1 eotuc th.it 
tisc liojosi.iy Govcrssir.cat 5 ).ivc to th.oi!; ir.i.-in-.cl\c:. ho* 
tills state vif tiiisv^-;. What ( ‘oic.oi hy isiat i;i, lii.it v, sole 
t'ncis" policy was iiy chicient ahsitijo-.tsMtioo {,» !w..{c$'. 
CApaiul asul incs'casc the!}* revenue, injjoriunatcly they 
liih not '.ipcsttl tltc incs'casch revensse tiposi the nccd-s aiul 
rcijulrcsacnt;> oi the Ih’csiiictioy. 'i'hcrc wcia: jiiasiy 
occasions upoji wiiicit. as I vcsmsrcii to saiinnii uposi 
previous occ;tsiu!i:>, titc i.ioinbay Governsnent could have 
usefully spent the surplus up.on tlie inoj*al and niatcs’ia! 
progress of the Presidency- One tiling for example, to 
which I have more tlian tmcvi solicited the attention i»f 
Government, relates to the further re-organi/.aiion of the 
mofussil police force. ! know that i‘cccnt!y a sum of 
six or seven lakhs of rupees was appropriated for that 
purpose. But much still remains to he done. I have 
frequently brought it to tiic notice of the Council — and Sir 
Charles Ollivant will heap me out in that respect — that 
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tr.c j'ohcc AS .u present ori^.inise<! .ire Absolutely unable 
tv'* eb.ccK vi.ieoit.es. 1 ann ni'»r spe.tkini^ of l-irt’c .'ind 
scr.sat;o;'..\! d.ic.'iiics, but sm.til d.tcoities which are con- 
st. intly t.^kuv.; pj.ice thrvWr.;hvnit tlie wb.ole of the Presi- 
v'.er.cy. k is atipossible usuier the system of police 
or^^.'.ms.itu'in in the r.'.ofussil for .my vilLii^er to prevent 
ins be!.p 4 vi.icoitcvl it only tviur or hve or six men combine 
for the purpv'.se of lootini^ his house. Under the Arms 
Act I^.e^e v:il.v.;ers .tre vmarr.'.cd, and tb.e consequence is 
th.U titey e.nna't re>!St dve or six men if they are armed. 
D.'vcoities !m\e really spreaii tiirouqb.out the whole of the 
i^ressder.cv, ar,d sonwtir.tes ii.ive reached larue dimen- 

o 

sions. Tl'iis is or.e i^hject for which the large surplus 
built up by the }5o;nbay Government might have been 
most usefully appropriated. 

There is another reason which urgently demands 
tb.e ivfi'vrm of tlte police. Your Lordship must have 
recently read in the papers an observation of a sessions 
judge in dealing wlilt a case of police torture, in whicli 
the judge — .Mr. Beaman — has pointed out that torture 
is one of the common avljuncts of a police enquiry. In 
Old d.tys, 1 i-emember, when we used to harp upon the 
prevalence of torture, we were told that we were simply 
exaggerating. Titcre was a case here and a case there, 

^ but it was by no means so prevalent as to be a common 
/ adjunct of police investigation. High judicial authorities 
and sessions judges in all parts of the Presidency 
have now made this admission, that so far as crimes are 
concerned the police do not detect them but they com- 
monly resort to torture leading to the ordinary evidence 
which is placed before all criminal courts, namely, 
confessions. .As 1 pointed out last yeai*, unless m 
this country confessions are made absolutely inadmis- 
sible it will be impossible to put down torture to which 
police officers resort rather than go through the arduous 
process of detection. To reform this state of things 
the police must he organised from a diffei'ent class of 
men. Subordinate officei's, such as head constables, 
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chief constables, and inspectors should be taken from a 
better and higher class of men. I admit it must lead to 
additional expenditure, but it is an expense entirely 
justified by the reform and amendment that will take 
place in the administration of justice and the protection 
of property throughout the Presidency. 

Then again, in regard to education, our surplus could 
have been spent very usefully on certain urgent educa- 
tional objects. We struggled for a long time in regard 
to the reform of the Law College, and it is only latterly 
that certain changes have been ibtroduced. Even the 
University, which was receiving merely a contribution 
of Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000, had its allowance cut down, 
because as we were told in Council the financial exigen- 
cies of the Presidency were such that even that sum 
could not be spared for its educational needs. Again, 
Lord Sandhurst when he came out to Bombay took a 
very great interest in primary education as his predeces- 
sors had done before him. He went personally to 
inspect the buildings of primary schools in the city of 
Bombay, He found them so thoroughly squalid and 
miserable that he laid it down as one of the chief objects 
to which he would devote his attention during his 
administration that the city of Bombay should secure 
good buildings for its primary schools. The Municipality 
was ready to meet his Excellency in this matter more 
than half way, and a scheme was laid before Government 
for a loan under which the contribution for interest and 
sinking fund would have thrown a burden of Rs. 15,000 
on the Corporation and of Rs. 15,000 on the Provincial 
Exchequer. But Government declined to entertain the 
proposal, because even with the surplus I have mentioned, 
they considered the financial condition of the Presidency 
to be such that they could not guarantee to undertake 
a permanent liability of that character for some years. 
Such was the policy of the Bombay Government in 
regard to utilising its surpluses. The surpluses were, 
therefore, naturally, at the revision of every contract 
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carrieil away by the Imperial Govcrnmei^. But while 
they were not utilisini^ the surplus due to the expansion 
ot the revenue on works of utility In the prov'ince, thej' 
were unceasini^' in their elforts to increase the revenue 
in every possible way. 

In no clii’oction have their elTorts been more unremit- 


tini* than in that of land revenue, and surveys and 
settlements have steatlily pressed up the assessment on 
land. We have been raising our voices for several 
years in regartl to the rigidity of the Bombay Revenue 
system, a I’igiility which was admitted by one of the 
most ilistinguished revenue ollicei'S this Presidency has 
ever had, Sir Theock)re Hojie. He admitted that tlie 
Bombay system was so rigid that it was largely respon- 
sible for the chronic Indebtedness of the ryot. The 
Deccan .Agricidturists’ Indebtedness Commission have 
pointed out the same defect. I Imow that the revenue 
olhcers of the Bombay Government have I’escnted what 
they consider a retlectioii on their system ; but the bias 
of bureaucratic one-sidedness must weigh heavily upon 
them. My Lord, I venture to say that so far as the 
land revenue system is concerned, this Government 
took a fatal step when in 1S7G it passed what is known 
as the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act — an act by 
which the limited and partial jurisdiction which civil 
courts had over the proceedings of revenue officers, 
was taken away. It was predicted at the time that the 
result of that course would be that with every desire to 
be honest and conscientious, to be kind and sympathetic 
to the agricultural peasant, over-assessment was inevi- 
table. That Act was undertaken by the Bombay Revenue 
Department in consequence of a Ratnagiri case in which 
the revenue officers were found unable to support the 
assessment they had placed on certain land. This case 
led to the introduction in 1873 of a Bill to take away the 
jurisdiction of the court. Then in 1876, while the Bill 
was still pending, came the famous Kabilpur case which 
led to an exposure of the hardh ways of revenue officers, 
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In that case iVfr. Biialwood, who decided it, pointed out 
that the revenue authorities had ridden roughshod over 
the rights of the ryots. This case went on appeal to 
the High Court. The judges who presided at the hear- 
ing were Sir .Michael Westropp. one of the most dis- 
tinguished Chief Justices we es'er had, and Sir Maxwell 
Melvin, who was afterwards one of the most distinguished 
members of the Executive Council. It was pointed out 
that the inevitable result would be that the land in the Pre- 
sidency would be over-assessed, not by the desire to press 
hard on the agricultural population, but in the nature of 
things while human action was guided by human feelings 
and sentiments. Referring to the allegation that had 
been made that the civil courts were really meddling 
with the details of assessments, the Chief Justice said : 
‘They have with much astonishment learned that such 
an opinion is held in a quarter which is entitled to 
better information ; had such a jurisdiction been ever 
claimed by the court, it would have been assei’ted in the 
Kanara case. The Revenue Department, when acting 
within the bounds of the liberal discretion which the 
law entrusts to it, cannot be interfered with by the civil 
courts. It is only when it passes those bounds and 
violates the rights of property, or otherwise transgresses 
the law, that the courts can interpose. Those who 
wish well to the preservation of British power and 
honour in the east, and whose Held of view extends 
beyond the frontier of a department, will not desire that 
this limited and salutary power of interposition should 
be destroyed or impaired.’ And later on he said : ‘ In 
conclusion, we must hope that the facts of this case were 
not fully known to those members of the Revenue 
Department on whose advice the assessment of this 
village of Kabilpur has been nearly quadrupled. Such 
an absence of knowledge, however, would indicate a 
system of imperfection so imperfect, perfunctory and/ 
one-sided as, if not liable to judicial supervision, must 
endanger the rights of property. Of that system we 
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regret to say that this case would be nd^ isolated ins- 
tance- We are reluctant to think that the alternative 
hypothesis could be true — namely, that notwithstanding 
an ample knowledge of the facts (which have been so 
satisfactorily established in the District Court and here), 
there could have been so much indiscreet over-zeal for 
the revenue as to induce anv officer to manifest such a 
deliberate disregard for justice as it would be painful to 
think could be possible under British rule. A recurrence 
of similar cases would go far to shake the belief of her 
3.1ajest\''s subjects in'^this country in the permanence of 
any landed property whatsoever.' 

Now, my Lord, in spite of the protests of the whole 
Presidency and of its judiciary and of its press, the Act 
was passed. It placed the revenue officers in a one- 
sided position and the result we see in the condition or 
the agricultural population to-day. The policy of 1876 
was a reversal of the wise policy introduced into this 
Presidency by one of the most sagacious administrators 
that ever- presided over its destinies — Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. When he had to deal with this question 
of revenue assessment, he gave to the older provinces a 
system under which they could, wuthin limits, appeal to 
civil courts against over-assessments. In regard to 
the provinces recently acquired in the Deccan, the 
3.1aharashtra, he introduced a temporary system, but 
with the condition that in course of - time they should 
have the sj'stem which had been introduced in the older 
provinces. In 1876 that policy was reversed, and the 
temporary system introduced into the new provinces of 
the Maharashtra was really made permanent and applied 
to the older provinces. Under that system it w’as im- 
possible not to have foreseen the result which has 
followed — over-assessment. 

Look at the condition of the agricultural population 
of the Presidency. We are perfectly familiar with the 
chronic state of indebtedness under which the Deccan 
ryot lives. Legislation was necessary to deal w'ith hia 
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chronic state ot indebtedness, and we have on the sta- 
tute book the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Gujarat 
and the Northern districts were supposed not to be in 
need of it, but I venture to say this present famine has 
shown, in spite of what has fallen from Mr. .Alonteath, 
that Gujarat must be taken to be a province in which, so 
far as the large mass of the people are concerned, they 
are living from hand to mouth ; otherwise it is impossible 
to explain the phenomenon that one famine should have 
brought them so utterly to the brink of distress and 
starvation to which we know they have been reduced. 
In making these remarks I would like to add in common 
with all those who know anything about the matter, that 
I entirely appreciate the self-sacrifice and devotion with 
which Government officials have worked in all parts of 
the Presidency towards carrying out measures of famine 
relief. I see before me a member of the Council with 
regard* to whom no words of praise would be too many 
for the zeal, devotion and sympathy with which he has 
carried out famine work in the division of which he is 
the Commissioner. This praise must be extended not 
only to the Commissioner himself but to the hard-worked 
Collectors, who have laboured under him in a spirit 
of zeal beyond all commendation, and the same must 
be said of officers in other parts of this Presidency. 
While making my remarks against over-rigidity of the 
revenue system, I must not be understood to cast any 
reflection upon the zeal and devotion of the officers of 
the Revenue Department in the way they are doing their 
work. I am trying to point out that it is not the fault 
of the officers but of the one-sided system under which 
they work, and which has led to this condition of chronic 
indebtedness in the Presidency. Between the Govern- 
ment and the sowcar, who has been acknowledged even 
in the Viceroy’s Council as a necessary and even useful 
product of the revenue system, the ryot is absolutely 
nothing more than, I was going to say a serf but perhaps 
that would be considered an exaggeration, but merely a 
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SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY PORT TRUST BILL. 

\The folloiviitg speech was made by the Hon'hlc Mr. Pheror.eshah M. 
Mehta, C.I.E,, on the second reading of the Bombay Port Trust Act 
Amendment Bill at the meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held 
on the 12th February 1901.1 

After the remarks of the Honourable Mr. Moses and 
the Honourable Mr. Greaves, I am bound to make some 
observations although I am sorry to inflict my voice upon 
the Council. My Lord, I entirely •concur with the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Moses and the Honourable Mr. Greaves 
when they say that trade and commerce should not be 
hampered or unduly weighted. I quite concur with 
them that in the prosperity of the trade and commerce of 
the city lies the prosperity and welfare of the city itself, 
and that nothing should be done to impede its legitimate 
development and progress. But this Bill does not aim 
at doing anything of that mischievous character at all. 
What is the object of this Bill? The Council will remem- 
ber that in the first place it owes its origin, as the Honour- 
able Mr. Moses rightly said, to the request of the Corpora- 
tion that the three important bodies in Bombay should 
contribute towards the expenditure which had been neces- 
sitated by the visitation of the plague; these three bodies 
being the Government, the Corporation and the Port 
Trust. It is not necessary now to deal with the matter so 
far as the Government are concerned. 'The Municipality of 
course bears the larger share, but surely, my Lord, if a 
large portion of the plague expenditure was necessitated 
by the position of the trade and commerce of the city — 
if it was in the interests of the city that a large part of it 
was incurred, surely it is only right and legitimate that the 
body for which it was incurred should contribute towards 
it- As has been pointed out by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ibrahim and as is perfectly well known, if money had not 
been lavishly spent, whether it were effective or not, and 
if it had not been shown that everything that v/as possible 
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to be done was being done to check plague, the trade and 
commerce of the city would have been in a most dep- 
lorable condition. Bombay would have been shut against 
Europe and perhaps the whole world. Then what would 
have been the state of the finances of the Port Trust ? 
I wish the Hon’ble Mr. Greaves and the Hon’ble Mr. 
Moses had devoted themselves somewhat to that question. 
That the case would have been as I have indicated, is 
borne out by no less a person than the gentleman who has 
presided so ably and with such distinction over the Port 
Trust for several yefirs — the Honourable Mr. Hughes. 
When the City Improvement Trust Bill was before this 
Council, it was pointed out that one of the greatest reasons 
for hurrying it forward was that the confidence' of the 
traders might be restored. On the first reading of that 
Bill, Mr. Hughes in one passage of his speech said: — 'I 
have only to add that I was quite recently asked if this 
was only a paper scheme, or does it really mean business. 
Being as it is no mere paper scheme, but one of very real 
intentions, it has been impressed upon me that no time 
should be lost in making a start with the improvements, 
as I am told such a step would go a long way to increase 
confidence on the part at least of foreign traders. I 
earnestly hope, therefore, that the Bill will pass the 
55-several stages with as little delay as is compatible with 
■' Its due consideration.’ Well, my Lord, it was to restore 
the confidence of foreign traders and in the interests of 
trade and commerce in Bombay that a large proportion 
of the plague expenditure in Bombay was incurred. It 
is quite right, my Lord, that it should have been done, 
but' I do not think the Port Trust should now come for- 
ward and say that ‘We in whose interest it was that a 
large proportion of that expenditure was incurred, should 
not be asked to defray any portion of that expenditure. 

I think, my Lord, Government would have been perfectly 
justified in bringing forward a Bill directly making the 
Port Trust responsible for a portion of this large plague 
expenditure, but they have no^ done anything of the soi t. 
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Even with this very powerful argument before them 
Government have not come forward, as the Honour- 
able Mr. Greaves and the Honourable Mr. Moses 
apprehend, to put in the thin end of the wedge. All that 
Government have done is to alter the position In regard 
to the Port Trust that was taken up in 1888 as only a 
rough and ready way of settling a somewhat difficult ques- 
tion.- When the Municipal Act of 1888 was before the 
Council, the question arose of how the Port Trust were 
to be treated in regard to rates and taxes. Even then 
my honourable friends have forgotten that they were 
treated with great consideration undoubtedly in re- 
ference to the question of rebate. Of course it is said that 
they pay rates and taxes on the assessable value of the 
property, but how is the assessable value of the property 
fixed ? Not as in the case of the ordinary rate-payers, 
but in an entirely different way. It is left to the arbi- 
tration of Government, and we all know that Govern- 
ment have shown .the very greatest consideration to the 
interests of the Port Trust in the mode they have adop- 
ted in driving at that assessable value. I shall never 
forget, my Lord, an exceedingly valuable memorandum 
which your Lordship’s colleague on the right, who was 
then Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, drew up on 
the right principles which ought to be followed in fixing 
the assessable value of the Trust property. There were 
strong representations and attempts made to show that 
the memorandum was not quite right, but every test 
that was applied to it showed the admirable and perfect 
manner in which Sir Charles Ollivant had gone into the 
whole question, had carefully considered and had formula- 
ted these principles. Government have not acted up to 
those principles but have shown the greatest considera- 
tion to the Port Trust, so that when it is said that the 
Port Trust pays the ordinary rates and taxes upon its 
property, it must be taken with a modification. That 
body does pay rates and taxes, but on an assessable 
value fixed by Government* after showing great consi- 
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the Legislature. My honourable friends Mr. Greaves and 
Mr. Moses, perhaps, are not aware that the Port Trust 
in the matter of assessment will still be treated with very 
great consideration. They are not aware of the old 
vexed question, because it is petty and forgotten now, and 
I suppose the only member of this Council who knows 
anything about it, is my honourable friend Sir Charles 
Ollivant. It is that under the Municipal Act the Municipa- 
lity are entitled to levy rates and taxes upon the harbour — 
the water in the harbour. Harbgur in that Act is not 
defined, but in the definition of the City of Bombay land 
under water is included. That contingency was not lost 
sight of when the Bill of. 1888 was before the Council, 
that the Municipality could proceed not only to have an 
'assessable value fixed on the property of the Port Trust, 
as has been done, but to ask that the vessels and various 
other things in the harbour should be assessed. But of 
course the Council knows that in the interest of the 
prosperity of the harbour the Municipality will do no- 
thing of the sort, for the Municipality has always been 
willing that the Port Trust should be treated with consi- 
deration and leniency. 
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I really Uid not intend spealiing on tlie second reading 
of the Bill after the ex’ceilent speech in which my honour- 
able trieiul Sir Charles Ollivant proposed the second 
reading, a speech full of lliat lil)eral conciliation for which 
he is always so well hiiown, and after the sober and tem- 
perate criticism to which the Bill has been subjected by 
my honourable friend Mr. Oohhale. But my Lord, the 
remarks which fell from .Mr. Desai made it impossible 
for any member of this Council who takes a different 
view from him, not to t)rfer a few observations on what 
Fell from him. If my friend .Mr. Desai will pardon me 
for saying so, I venture to say that his observations on a 
subject of the very greatest importance are of a somewhat 
oflicial and one-sided character. W'hen he was speaking 
yesterday, I could not help thinking that if no other 
native of this country was capable of realising a full sense 
of civic responsibility, there was still one who realised it 
to the fullest and completest extent. I was very glad to 
see that that was so, and while Mr. Desai was holding forth 
to us and the people of this Presidency on their short- 
comings in the matter of civic responsibility, I wondered 
whether he put to himself the question whether the. class 
from which he and all of us who take part in municipal 
affairs in the city and the Presidency come, can only 
produce one man capable of realising a sense of civic 
responsibility. It seems to me that if Mr. Desai had 
put that question to himself, he would have treated this 
question of local self-government in a far more serious 

** A nomiaiited oflicial member vrho supported the Bill and spoke 
disparagingly of self-governing institutions. , 
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and responsibli^ manner than he did. This question is of 
the very greatest and most serious importance to the wel- 
fare of the Presidency. The importance of it consists not 
only in the sense of efficient administratioiij but in the 
sense of political responsibility. There is no measure, 
in a country situated like India, to which we can look for 
the preservation of order, prosperity and safety more than 
to a right and proper development of local self-govern- 
ment. I am perfectly sure that if my honourable friend 
Mr. Desai will run his mind over the history of almost 
every country in the world, ancient* and modern, he will 
find that it has always been recognised that no measure 
has been fraught with better results to peace and public 
order than a large measure of- independent local self- 
government. Rome taught us that lesson. Coming to 
modern times, Prussia, from the fallen state in which 
if once existed, was raised to the high position it after- 
wards reached by its great statesmen giving, among 
other measures, a large measure of independent local 
self-government to the municipalities. The same les- 
son was taught by Russia. A more autocratic Govern- 
ment than that of Russia it is difficult to conceive, 
but there also it has been recognised that nothing is 
more statesmanlike than to give independent powers 
to municipalities. The history of France teaches us 
again the same lesson in more ways than one. It was 
found that when the French kings interfered with the in- 
dependence and feeling of the local communes and local 
bodies, nothing but mischief resulted, not only to them- 
selves but to the State; but wherever they were accorded 
a large measure of free and independent local self-govern- 
ment, the results were excellent and in the interests of 
peace and order. No statesman would show greater saga- 
city than he who would try to cultivate a spirit of local 
self-government among the people of this country. There 
is always a substratum of public spirit latent in every in- 
dividual, and a statesman could not be more usefully em- 
ployed than in trying to set that public spirit in the 
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mostly an official president. What is tlie power which 
in these circumstances remains with the elected mem- 
bers ? I was surprised when Mr. Desai was speaking of 
the true value of these bodies, that he did not realise 
that he was not bringing an indictment against the 
elected members, but against the official and nominated 
members of municipalities. With the chairman with 
his casting vote, and the officials of the taluka or the 
district on the board, and with a full half of the num- 
ber of members nominated by Government, where does 
the majority lie ? Where does the power lie ? Surely 
the nominated members, the official members, must have 
great influence, and that influence and power of nomi- 
nation gives them such a preponderance in the delibera- 
tions of these municipal bodies that it is impossible to con- 
ceive what measure they could not pass if they wanted 
and knew how to set about it in the right manner. How 
is it that these responsible officials, with fully half the 
number their own nominees, have not been able to do 
what Mr. Desai admits the municipal bodies have failed 
to do, in regard to carrying out works of public im- 
provement? On the one hand you have absolutely taken 
away every reality of power from the elected members. 
When the Bill of 1884 was before this Council, it was 
subjected to very severe criticism — and was admitted 
by the president, then, I believe, Sir James Fergusson 
by my friend, who is now a judge of the High Court, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Budruddin Tyabjee. He 
put forward one prophecy and that prophecy has come 
true. He says in fixing the nominees at one-half it 
is well to understand what you are doing, and I think these 
words are memorable and it is appropriate to remember 
them. He says, my Lord, ‘ Unless a decisive majority 
is given to the elected members, I fear that the Bill will 
be practically worse than useless, it will be mischievous. 
The real power will still continue to belong to the local 
authorities, and the present^ measure will merely conti- 
nue and practically perpetuate the present system under 
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the high-soun!iing name of local self-government. It 
seems to me that the people will have gained little more 
than a bare responsibility for the administration of funds 
and of affairs over which they will have no real control.’ 
My Lord, that has been the mischievous part of the whole 
affair. By all means, as 1 say, have the fullest control, 
but leave them something which would give control as 
emanating from themselves. But they have been given 
nothing which the official majority cannot have in their 
own way. Having given them merely the barest res- 
ponsibility without any real power, you can put upon 
them the Collector, the Commissioner and the Govern- 
ment, who can undo anything which they may possibly 
have succeeded in doing and reverse every one of their 
decisions. We know that the highest authorities on the 
subject — Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill — have 
pointed out that you must have external or internal checks 
on the working of these municipal bodies, you must not 
have both. Lord Ripon in his famous memorandum, 
pointed out that there must be external control vested 
in the Government; but it was also pointed out that you 
must give these bodies some power of control as well 


as responsibility. To me it is a great disappointment 
that this policy is not recognised by Government, As 
I said before, I am not one who goes in for indepen- 
dence free from all control, but you must give these bodies 
some sense of responsibility— some real possession of 
power before you can really apply to them the prin- 
ciples of municipal administration. That brines me to 
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iwcr and that ?en?o of aotivo respon^ihdlty, public spirit 
cannot be created t and it Is no wonder, therefore, that 
public cpirit to the e>ttent which my friend iMr. Besai 
wantc to cee developed, has not been developed. But 
that is not the fault of the people, because the represont' 
atives of the rate'payers are very much men who can 
rise to their responsibilities, as ray friend i\Ir, Desai has 
shown in his speecii that he would rise. The defect lies 
in the character of the system which has unfortunately 
been lep^islatod for, I have made these remarks, one 
would have said, alniost in despair, because by this ,-\ct 
we .tre not ijoint^ to pjet a lar-^er measure of local self- 
government, But 1 have still one hope, and it is in th.tt 
hope that I have made these remarhs. The Act fixes the 
minimum of elected members at one-h.tlf; but, my Lord, 
from the liberal and sapjaeious statesmanship such as 
we may well expect from the indiettion which your Lord- 
ship has plren of the liberal sympathy which you mean 
to extend to all administr.ttions in this presidency, the 
hope arises that it will be possible for Government to see 
their way to pive a more enicient and a more real power 
to the more prominent of the raunieipal cities and towns 
of the Presidency, It seems to me that this is an experi- 
ment worth trylnp, ft that experiment fails, we 
will hold down our he.ids. But until that sense of 
responsibility is created ,tnd some sense of power is piven. 
I do not think it is ripht to indulpe in such criticism as 
iny ho.aourable friend Air, Des-ii h.ts indulped in, 

Aly Lord, 1 do not w,mt to m.tke ,\ay lenpthened ohser- 
vc.tions on the second re,tdinp, but one rem.irk I would 
like to make oee,tsioned by sojne observations that fell 
fro.n mv honouiuMe friend Air, Gokh.ile. I would h.tve 
beCit in f,wour very much, of extcndlnp to the motassil 
muri.ciixalities the svstem of .administration which nrewiks 
in BomKay, Aly honour.ible friend ,Mr. Gokh.ile is of 
o.iinio.i th.it the same svstem pK'v.nls m other capi,.d 
towns. Tneonlypkiceh'-uitTrtnr nrev.ids is 

Bomlxiy, and I ,im -.^uipr-sea th.it 
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Ml*. GoUhalc <,lioukl have fortiottea the fate of Calcutta 
with a system which is like that which exists in the nio- 
fu^sil. But tile Bombay system is, I venture to think, the 
must suitable for the circumstances of a country like India, 
where the body should be of a deliberative character and 
the work of an executive character should be entrusteil to 
one respf)nsible executive oi'hcer. 1 should certainly be in 
favour of applying that system to the mofussil but for 
one thing ; that system would only succeed if the 
linanccs of the mofussil towns could provide for the 
engagement of an ohicer of high* standing, when they 
would have to pay in a way commensurate with his high 
standing and position. If the towns in the mofussil 
could aiiord a responsible executive oiHcer whom they 
would pay l\s. 1,000 per month, then the very best thing 
that could happen to the mofussil municipalities would be 
tor that system to be extended to them. I have had a 
large experience of the working of a good many towns 
in the mofussil, and know how the system has worked 
in 1-Jombay, and I certainly favour the extension of that 
.sy;->lem to the mofussil. but the diiliculty is in regard to 
the iin.mces. I should have heartily supported the 
section put into liie liili under whicli municipalities can 
be c.dled upon to appoint chief executive oiiicers. but I do 
nut ihinlv my friend the Honourable Sir Ciiarles Ollivant 
li.'.s rc.siiscd llu'vl in the hnancial circumstances of these 
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coDipromisej and I consider that in this the Presidency is 
fortunate ; for, with the liberal sympathy that your Lord- 
ship has enunciated in speeches made from time to time, 
and the liberal sympathy extended to it, as we might 
well expect, by Sir Charles Ollivant, the Bill has emerged 
from committee shorn of its most mischievous provisions, 
and now we may well accept it as a sort of reasonable 
compromise between classes representing different views. 
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THE BOMBAY LAND REVENUE BILL. 

[yl public Dweiing convened by the Boinbny Presidency AssoLialion ions 
held in the Bombay Town Hall on the 27th July 1901, for the purpose of 
representing to Government the state of public feeling in the Presidency in 
regard to the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill and the necessity of 
giving sufficient time for the expression of public opinion and criticism in 
respect of the Bill. The Hon'ble Mr. PhenT^^eshah M. Mehta, C. I. E., 
presided and made the following speech.'] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — In opening as President of the 
Bombay Presidency Association the proceedings of this 
meeting, I need hardly tell you that this public meeting 
has been convened by the Association not only at the 
instance of many leading men of this city, but also at 
the call of many of our mofussil brethren. (Cheers.) Of 
these mofussil brethren, 700 of all classes — (cheers) — in 
deputations from all parts of the Presidency, comprising 
kunbies, sowcars, and, I must also add, B.A.’s and 
LL.B.’s — (laughter and cheers) — have come down to take 
part in these proceedings. Gentlemen, this assuredly 
shows the dissatisfaction and the state of unrest and 
excitement into which the Presidency has been thrown 
by the new agrarian proposals Government have recently 
placed before the Legislative Council. There can scarcely 
be a doubt but that these proposals have been received 
by every agricultural interest in the Presidency with 
intense alarm and dismay. I do not think it is possible to 
deny the existence of this unfortunate commotion which 
has been thus suddenly created. But an endeavour has 
been made to suggest or insinuate that the alarm and 
excitement have been created by interested classes; and 
sowcars and B.A.’s. and LL.B.’s have been specially 
singled out as sinners in this respect. I venture to say 
that such an insinuation can be made only by people who 
think that they are intimately acquainted with native 
ways and feeling, if th«y disport themselves among the 
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this Presidency, its greatest statesmen considered it best, 
for political and economical reasons, to settle the vexed 
questions of ownership of land, by introducing a system 
which prevented survey land from being held by annual 
or short-term tenants, and insisted that whenever it was 
‘occupied,’ it must be occupied by ryots who felt that 
they’’ were not mere yearly^ or short-term tenants, but as 
men who held it as their transferable and heritable pro- 
perty in perpetuity (cheers). It is this state of things 
that the Bill tries legislatively to destroy by adding a 
proviso to Section Gis, ‘ Provided that nothing in this or 
any other section shall make it or be deemed ever to have 
made it, unlawful for the Collector at any time to grant 
permission to any person to occupy any unalienated, 
unoccupied land for such period and on such conditions 
as he may, subject to the orders of Government, prescribe 
and in any such case, the occupancy shall, whether a 
survey settlement has been e.xtended to the land or not, 
be held only for the period and subject to the conditions 
prescribed.’ It is not simply a question of restraining 
the right of transfer, but this proviso does away with the 
character above described of property in perpetuity im- 
pressed by sections 68 and 73 on all lands brought under 
the survey settlement. For my part, I venture to say 
that such a revolution in the land settlement of this Pre- 
sidency would be 

FRAUGHT WITH DISASTER 

for political as well as economical reasons. But, however 
that may be, it can scarcely’’ be gainsaid that such revolu- 
tionary seed should not be sown without the most ample 
opportunities for examination, discussion and criticism 
(cheers). I confess I was unable to repress a quiet smile 
when in the reply to this Association’s memorial, we were 
gravely assured that discussion of the problems involved 
in the Bill had been going on, off and on, for nearly a 
century. That is quite true, in a sense; but in that sense, 
Government could have equally well assured us that 
discussion of that sort had been going on even since the 
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time of Mani^ (laughter). It is the definite discussion of 
the precise proposals of the Bill with an enquiry into 
existing agricultural phenomena that is needed. Gen- 
tlemen, we are also told that this Bill contemplates only 
an experiment. Government seems to think that ex- 
periments with active social forces in living social or- 
ganisms can be carried on like experiments in a laboratory 
(laughter and cheers). Such experiments cannot be held 
in control as Government fondly imagine. It is also said 
that the experiment would be given up as soon as it is 
discovered to produce injurious rSsults. But it was for- 
gotten that there would be the greatest difficulty in 
recognizing that stage. We know how revenue officers 
interpret agricultural phenomena. They are now actually 
contending that the higher the assessment, the better for 
the ryot. (Laughter.) Only one word more. It is said 
that the Bill is being hurried because the famine has 
produced 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 
when the experiment can be tried on a sufficiently large 
scale. To my mind there is nothing more deplorable 
than that such an occasion should be chosen. (Hear, 
hear.) Among its many innumerable evils, famine had 
done some good in bringing officials and ryots closer to 
each other by the action of gratitude on one hand and 
sympathy on the other. The beneficial results were not 
a little promoted by the hopes and promises of remissions 
and suspensions. Unfortunately all that good work will 
be undone ; and suspicion and disappointment will take 
its place. The ryot’s logic is not quite Aristotlean nor is 
it Baconian. No assurances will persuade him that the 
Bill was not introduced to take advantage of the adversity 
. to which famine reduced him. You may argue with him ; 
but he will cling to his idea with invincible stubbornness. 
It will be difficult to undo the mischief already done. But 
I would respectfully beseech Government to pause before 
■proceeding with a measure which has already produced 
•-such untoward consequences. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, 
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I do not propose to detain you with any lofiger remarks. 
There is a whole strini* of speakers to follow me and all 
are an.Kious to lay their views on this subject before the 
meetinif. Some of the speakers have come from distant 
parts of the Presidency. Possibly you will hear some of 
the speeches not in English, but in the native language 
of the speakers — (applause) — and you must be prepared 
to have Gujarati and Alarathi interspersed with English. 
But I am perfectly sure that those who have come such 
long distances under the pressure of what they consider 
will be disaster to thiim, will be listened to with the 
greatest attention. I am sure that all will be listened to 
not only by the people present in the hall, but b}’ those 
outside. I will go further and say that I am sure that 
Government also will respectfully attend to the repre- 
sentations and arguments which these people may put 
forward. (Loud applause.) 


SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1901-2: 

, \_Thc folloi^’ing speech ■n.'us delivered by the Hon' hie Mr. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta, C. I. E., on the Bombay Finamial Statement at the meeting 
of the Piovincial Legislative Council held at Poona on the 22nd August 
WOW] 

I have ploughed the sands so often ever since the year 
1893 that I am now, if not a sadder, at least a wiser man, 
and I do not propose to inflict upon the Council any except 
a very few remarks on the presenf occasion. It has been 
my lot during the last few years to urge both in this 
Council and the Viceroy’s Council that under the rules of 
1881, in regard to provincial contracts, the Government 
of India were bound to come to the assistance of the Pro- 
vincial Government in exceptional times like those of 
famine and plague ; I have pointed out more than once the 
extent to which they were bound to come to the assistance 
of Local Governments in times of famine. I am very 
glad to see that this Government has this year obtained 
from the Imperial Government liberal financial treat- 
ment ; and in this respect .the most satisfactory point is 
contained in the fourth paragraph of the Financial State- 
ment, in which is stated what has been done in this behalf 
in order to leave us the irreducible minimum of 20 lakhs. 

The fourth paragraph states: ' The Budget of 1901- 
1902 bears the impress of the liberal treatment accorded 
by the Government of India to this Government. In 
framing the Budget in January last, this Government 
provided for the most part only for current requirements 
of the most indisputable urgency, but considered it highly 
desirable to enter some long-delayed schemes of reform, 
which had been approved by the Supreme Government. 
The expenditure estimate thus showed a large advance 
over the last year’s Budget. The Government of India 
have not only admitted the whole of this estimate and 
made a generous assignment of 62*48 to avert a deficit, 
but have increased this assignment to 91*Ui) with a view to 
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provide for the prescribed minimiini balaii'ce of 20'0U at 
tlie end of the year, which is also the end of the current 
Settlement, and an additional grant of Rs. 8,52,000, 
which has been entered under the head 45 — Civil Works, 
ior extra expenditui’e to be incurred at the discretion of 
this Government.’ I must confess that the treatment 
which your Lordsliip’s Government has been able to 
secure from the Imperial Government is extremely satis- 
factory so far. There is only one thing which I, as the 
representative of the Corporation of the City of Bombay, 
would like to have seen in the Financial Statement, and 
that is something to which the city could look to claim 
a contribution as in previous years for plague expenditure. 
But I have searched from top to bottom of the' state- 
ment and cannot find any assurance or statement in that 
behalf. As I have pointed out previously, the city is en- 
titled to a contribution, year by year, in respect of the 
enormous expenditure under this head incurred for 
Imperial purposes, and I trust that your Lordship will 
consider any appeal the Corporation may make in respect 
of that contribution. Another point to which I would 
refer is that this is the last of the Hve years of contract, 
and I sincerely and devoutly trust that your Lordship s 
Government will be able to secure very liberal treatment 
under the next provincial contract. In securing those 
'terms, I would venture to suggest to your Lordship one 
head in regard to which an increased grant should be 
obtained. I have drawn the attention of this Govern- 
ment more than once to the inadequacy of the police or- 
ganisation throughout the Presidency, and I have argued 
in view of the constant dacoities which are taking place, 
which show that the present establishment is not suffi- 
cient to secure the ordinary peace and tranquillity of 
the district, that it is absolutely requisite that the police 
organization should be reformed in more directions than 
one. Perhaps your Lordship is aware that other Presi- 
dencies have already taken the lead in this matter, and 
so far as the Bengal Presidency is concerned, they have 
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been instituting an enquiry and making all sorts of re- 
commendations and suggestions for the purpose of 
strengthening the police of that Presidency. I think, my 
Lord, this task is as incumbent upon this Presidency as 
it is upon the Bengal Presidency, and I think your Lord- 
ship’s Government should endeavour to obtain such an 
increased grant in regard to this matter as would enable 
your Lordship, when the reorganization can be carried 
out, to have money for the purpose of carrying it out, 
during the later years of the conjiract. There is one 
other matter which, though not of so directly essential a 
character so far as this province is concerned, is one 
which, I think, does deserve being recalled to your Lord- 
ship’s attention at the time of the termination of the 
contract. I do not know whether your Lordship is aware 
of the correspondence which has taken place in regard 
to the buildings for primary schools in Bombay. It has 
been often pointed out that those buildings in Bombay 
are such as should not be tolerated in a city like Bom- 
bay, and under a civilized Gevernraent. The Corporation 
proposed a scheme for building primary schools by 
raising loans upon which the sum required for interest 
and sinking fund would amount to Rs. 30,000. They 
asked the Bombay Government to contribute a moiety 
of that amount, but the negotiations came to nothing 
because this Presidency has been for a long time in cir- 
cumstances in which it could not go in for extraordinary 
expenditure. But I ask your Lordship’s Government 
to give attention to this matter now, and if it is possible 
to contribute the small annual sum of Rs. 15,000 for the 
construction of primary schools, your Lordship will be 
doing a benefit not only to the City of Bombay, but to the 
whole of the Presidency, as it will enable the city to set 
the example as to the character of the buildings for 
primary schools which should prevail in the whole of the 
Presidency. I do not think there is any other point to 
which I need refer. I have found we can speak and 
speak, but if the finances of fhe Presidency do not admit 
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of increased expenditure, we may speaR for ever, but 
nothing will come out of it. All I will say is that we are 
told on the highest authority that the finances of the 
country are now in a state of unexampled prosperity. 
Under these circumstances, one could surely aslc to be 
allowed to participate in that prosperity, and to secure 
liberal terms for the ne.xt contract. 



SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY LAND REVENUE BILL. 

\_At the meeting of the Bombay Lcgislatii'e Council held at Poona on 
the 23rd August 1901, the Hoidble Mr. J. Monteath, C.S.I., moved that 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill be read a second 
time. The Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.T.H., thereupon 
moved the folloxving amendment : — ^That the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879, be referred for opinion to all District Judges, 
Collectors and Commissioners of the Presidency, the Chief Justice and other 
Judges of the High Court of Bombay, to the Advocate-General and the 
Legal Remembrancer, and to such native gentlemen and public bodies 
and associations as Government may select, and that the Bill be recom- 
mitted to the Select Committee for further report after consideration of such 
opinions and representations as may be received in respect thereof xvithin six 
months from this date, xvith instructions to submit their report xvithin two 
months thereafter,' In doing so Mr. Mehta made the folUrwing spcech.'\ 

Your Excellency, — I confess that I rise to speak 
on this occasion with a certain amount of trepidation. 

I am afraid that I shall again lay myself open to the 
indictment which my honourable friend Mr. Monteath 
has brought against me that I am wanting in the discus- 
sion of this question in the very elements of reasoning. 
But, my Lord, I seek help and consolation in the reflec- 
tion that human nature is so constituted that in a con- 
troversy you are always convinced your opponents are 
always wanting in the very elements of reasoning if 
you do not fall in with their views. My Lord, I may add 
that it is easy to see that my honourable friend is a bit 
angry that we are not able to follow his reasoning in 
this matter, and therefore in his anger it is that he thinks 
that we are not capable of reasoning rightly and pro- 
perly, and, may I add, honestly. However, I must dare 
my honourable friend’s wrath. Formally and technically 
i am supposed, in what I am going to do, to move an 
amendment to the proposition made by the honourable 
member in charge of it for the second reading of the 
Bill before the Council. Stripped of its ceremonial 
vestments, my supposed amendment is only an appeal 
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to your Excellency in Council. It is an appeal for 
caution and patience. It is an appeal for justice and 
sympathy. Above all, it is an appeal for that candour 
which overcomes the insidious bias which every 
man, officials not excepted, is liable to contract in the 
zealous discharge of the duties of his work in life by 
virtue of that very occupation and by virtue of that 
very zeal. We, the non-official elected members of 
your Excellency’s Council, cannot command votes. Our 
place in its constitution is generally to trot along the 
Government triumphal car, grateful for such largess 
as may be generously thrown out. But if we are not to 
sit in utter helplessness, if we are not to feel that our 
absence would almost be better than a presence which 
would be open to misconstruction, I trust that we may 
be allowed to invoke earnestly that the determination 
of a question fraught with momentous issues of the great- 
est magnitude to the present and future well-being of 
this Presidency, may be controlled and guided by the 
wise exercise of those attributes of all true statesmanship 
which I have mentioned above, without which no great 
problem affecting the interests of large masses of the 
people can be adequately and successfully treated. My 
Lord, I have said that I plead for patience, for caution, 
for sympathy and justice, and unbiassed candour. At 
the very outset, my Lord, I will freely and frankly 
speak out that it is most unfortunate that the attitude and 
feeling of the public towards this Bill are misinterpreted 
and misconceived. We cannot help keenly deploring that 
an idea should prevail in the highest quarters that the 
agitation against the measure is owing only to the money- 
lending classes, that it is not bona fide, that the agricultural 
classes have little or nothing to do with it, and that what 
little alarm and consternation does prevail, has been fanned 
into a flame by sedulous and interested misrepresentation. 
My Lord, if the Government of this province entertain sucii 
notions, I wilt venture respectfully to say that they are 
making the same superficiaUmistakes, and falling into the 
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same precipitate blunders, on information and reports 
coloured by one-sided predilections and vitiated by hasty 
and prejudiced generalisations, as the mistakes and 
blunders founded on imperfect and prejudiced information 
into which they fell in reading and interpreting the feelings 
and actions of the people in connection with the earlier 
measures -for treating the outbreak of plague in this 
Presidency. At that time, too, it was hastily believed, 
though in all such honesty as is often consistent with 
deep prejudice, that the opposition of the people to 
plague measures was due to interested agitation and 
dishonest misrepresentation. It was long before Govern- 
ment realised that the commotion among the people had 
its real origin in the violence unconsciously done to their 
most cherished ideas, feelings and sentiments. Govern- 
ment were repeatedly and emphatically assured by 
officers who were supposed to know the natives more 
intimately than their brethren who had lost caste by 
their education, that the people could not be, and were 
not, really averse to measures taken under the dictates of 
sanitary science and civilised benevolence for the security 
and preservation of life. We have all ultimately dis- 
covered the sincerity of their opposition, the impotence 
of sanitary science, and the innocence of the accused 
classes. I am afraid a similar phenomenon is being 
enacted in respect of the measure now before the Council. 
It is judged that there could be no genuine opposition 
from people in whose interest it was conceived and for 
whose protection it was designed. It is judged that if 
there is a show of opposition, it must be factitious and 
instigated by wicked and interested people. Even the 
honourable gentleman in charge of the Bill expressed 
in introducing it, the hope that ‘ advantage will be 
taken to a large extent of the opportunity which on the 
passing of this Bill will exist to give a right of occupancy 
without an unrestricted power of transfer.’ In the same 
speech my honourable friend protested, and very rightly, 
against the rather too comnjon assumption ‘ that human 
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luUufo is cliUcrcot iu this country tVoni ‘numun nature 
elscwhciv,’ nnil I wonkl lusk him where in this wide 
wm'hl he will hnd an agricultural population who 
will receive with lavour such agrarian changes as are 
proposed to be carried out by this Bill. I venture to 
say that everywhere the agricultural masses would pray 
to be saved IVom being con\peUed to accept lavours and 
benelits which their habits ot mind, their ideals and their 
sentiments have taught them to regard with invincible 
repugnance. 'I'he ryots of this Presidency are no excep' 
tiim to this rule. However much vou nuiv tell them 
that they are. as Air, Monteath graphically puts it to 
them. ' the oppressed serfs of e.^acting moneydenders.' 
they will persist in considering themselves as holding 
and enjoying the status and dignity of peasauBpropriC' 
tors. ai\d in preferring that dignity and status with all 
its drawbacks ai\d burdens as inlinitely preferable to 
being mere yearly or short-period tenants of an absO' 
lute State landlord, however nuich vou mav assure 
them, as again mv honourable friend earnestlv does, 
that they will thtis bccoine ' contented occupants. eU' 
joying the full fruits of their industry, except the uiodc' 
rate share due to the state.' 


'I'o hold, my Lord, that the coiunxotion throughout the 
Presidency in regard to this Bill is owitig to the action 
of the money 'lending classes, is to strangely ignore all 
real knowledge of the most cherished feelings— prejudi* 
ces> if you like to call them- - of the ryots of this Presb 
dency in common with all agricultural people in their 
position everywhere. And is it certain that the new nos' 
trums will be more efticacious than the plague measures 
which, it was at one time dinned into our ears, were sure 
to stamp out plague ? W'ill they really stamp out the 
terrible plague of indebtedness, which, it is alleged ar the 
same time, is principally owing to the inveterate habits of 
extravagance ingrained in the people themselves ? Or. is 
the parallel which I have drawn likely to prove true iu this 
respect also ? However that may be. let me assure yoiu 
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my Lord, that'the alarm and consternation prevailing in 
the province are just what would be naturally expected 
under the circumstances, and that.the agitation against 
the Bill is not factitious but genuine and sincere. Of 
course, it is also. true that the money-lending classes con- 
tribute their share to it. Their legitimate interests are 
largely involved in the proposed measure, and their 
securities in many cases may be seriously affected. Even 
against their will they would be reduced to the necessity 
of pressing hardly on their debtors and taking steps to 
sell them up. The event is that the good and the bad are 
indiscriminately involved in the common treatment on 
both sides. The sowcars are entitled to agitate as any 
other class of his Alajesty’s subjects in defence of their 
rights and in vindication of their character. They may 
be said almost to have a special claim on the considera- 
tion of Government. It is the fashion with the Revenue 
Officials of this Presidency to denounce the sowcar as a 
Mephistopheles tempting the ryotwari faust within 
their jurisdiction. But leaving alone the question of his 
share in agrarian indebtedness, about which people will 
talk without waiting to gather facts and statistics, it must 
be remembered that in this province of a rigid system of 
revenue collection and a rooted dislike of remissions and 

^ ■ I 

suspensions, the sowcar has admittedly occupied a most 
important and useful place in the agricultural systeni of 
the country. This was very effectively put by the late 
Finance Minister, Sir James Westland, in the debate on 
the amendment of the Indian Contract Act in 1899. . He 
said: ‘ I should like to say a word in support of the re- 
marks which have fallen from my honourable friend Mr. 
Rivaz. I deprecate any idea going abroad that this Bill, 
as far as my connection with it is involved, is based 
upon the theory that the village sowcar is a man to be 
put down. I believe him to be a very necessary element in 
Indian political economy, and that he exercises a profes- 
sion which is extremely useful so far as I am concerned. 
My revenue . comes in punptually, mainly because the 
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alienation ot land e.Ncept to deHnecl at^riciilturists with- 
out tlie sanction ot a Deputy Commissioner, permits tem- 
porary alienations only within certain defined limits, and 
foi'bids execution sale of land. It does not affect land 
tenure in any other way. The present Bill not only deals 
with the question of transfer, but provides powers by 
which the tenure of land in this Presidency would be in 
time completely altered by executive action. The honour- 
able member in chari^e of the Bill says that the original 
intention of the Land Revenue Code of 1879 was in the 
directioji to which it is now proposed to revert, I must 
say that he does not produce a single argument worth the 
name to establish this proposition. Surely, that Mr. Nay- 
lor, who dratted the .Act, approved the form of lease given 
to Bhils in Khaiulesh can scarcely be called an argument. 
Feeling the wealmess of this argument he has now tried 
to press into service Section 37 of the Land Revenue 
Code. (Reads the Section.) It will be seen that there are 
express saving words in the section which leave no room 
for the contention of the honourable member. On the 
other hand, there are express words in the Act which are 
incapable of explanation, except on the theory that land 
tenure was deliberately settled according to what is 
somewhat lightly called the present opinion of their 
law officers. There can be no doubt that opinion is 
'j right. The combined operation of Sections 68 and 73 
show that every occupant of land has an heritable and 
transferable right in it, and if the survey settlement is 
applied to that land the occupier is entitled to the use and 
occupation in perpetuity. It is impossible to explain 
away the final words of Section 73: ‘The right of 
occupancy shall be deemed an heritable and transferable 
property,’ etc., ‘ and shall immediately pass to the person 
whose agreement to become occupant shall have been 
accepted by the Collector.’ The last words would never 
have been allowed to form part of the Act unless it was 
deliberately intended to render impossible annual or 
short-term tenancies of larf'd brought under settlement. 
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India, as established in Hindu polity, wSs deliberately 
and legally accepted and adopted in its main lines, the 
view that ‘ The King possesses the exclusive right to 
a proportion of the produce (the Rajbhag as it is still 
called). This right is permanent, and the King can dis- 
pose of it at his pleasure, but he cannot interfere with the 
soil or its produce beyond this limit.’ It would not be 
just or right to endeavour now to subvert this final settle- 
ment. Zealous revenue officers have for sometime been 
talking of what they ingeniously call the non-agricultural 
value of unalienated 'land, and claim it as the exclusive 
property of the State, alleging that the occupants can 
claim nothing more than a portion of the agricultural 
rent. 

This pretension, if I may take the liberty of calling it so, 
has now culminated in the full assertion of State owner- 
ship in the Bill, which would thus go back upon a solemn 
adjustment of rights sanctioned by legislation years ago. 
It will be thus perceived that the agitation caused by this 
Bill is not entirely ignorant. The people have instinct- 
ively gone to the very root of the matter and realised 
fully the action proposed to be taken by Government. 
The Bill is thus fraught with issues more momentous, 
more far-reaching, more revolutionary than the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act. Now let us see with what patient 
/ care and caution the Government of India proceeded with 
the Punjab legislation. When the Alienation Bill was read 
a first time in the Supreme Council, how did his Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy propose to proceed with it? After pointing 
out that minutes had been written and resolutions passed 
during the last twenty-five years, his Lordship spoke as 
follows : — ‘ Does not this fact illustrate in a striking man- 
ner the method and deliberation with which we proceed? 

I am one of those, as may be known, who find that the 
machine of Government is apt to move somewhat slowly 
in this country, and to be a little ponderous and rusty in 
the revolution of its wheels. But for caution and slow- 
ness, in a matter affecting v'ast area? of territory, relating 
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to the concreto rights of property, and touching the liveli- 
hood of hundreds of thousands, if not of millions of the 
population, I have nothing but praise. Our studies and 
investigations can scarcely be too protracted ; our action 
must, on no account, be flustered or precipitate ; if our 
proposals are to be successful, full opportunity must be 
afforded to public opinion to digest and to accept them, 
provided, that is, that they are deserving of acceptance. 
It is very important that the mills of the Sircar should 
grind slowly because in the long run they are apt to grind 
exceedingly small. Let me apply ^these observations to 
the present case. Mr. Rivaz has just asked leave to in- 
troduce this Bill, which has, I may almost say, been for 
years in course of incubation. It represents the unani- 
mous views of the Government of India. It has been ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of State. It is supported in the 
brief but powerful argument, to which we have just listen- 
ed, by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province to which 
it is proposed to be applied; yet so conscious are we of the 
importance of the precedent that we are setting, and of the 
far-reaching consequences of the solution that we pro- 
pose, that we have resolved to give the amplest oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the opinions, and even of the 
criticisms, of those whose interests will be affected by 
this measure. In my opinion, legislation in this Council, 
which is invested with the law-making prerogatives of the 
Government of India, should be deliberate in proportion 
to its facility. Laws that are made in haste are apt to 
be repented at leisure. For these reasons we now in- 
troduce this Bill, which public and expert opinion will have 
an ample opportunity of discussing during the next six 
months ; and fortified, as we hope, by this outside assis- 
tance, we shall then take up the measure when we re-as- 
semble at Simla next year.’ My Lord, I ask for this 
Bill — far more formidable than the Punjab Bill — the same 
ample, if not ampler, opportunity of discussing and 
criticising it, at least during the next six’ months, and 
,to proceed with it further c«ly next year, The only reason 
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hands of capidilists, is overwhelming.’ I cannot help 
saying that I am surprised that my honourable friend has 
not recognised that the problem is far more complex and 
requires deeper probing than he has attempted to give to 
it. While he denies that the excessive assessment is the 
principal cause of agricultural indebtedness, he has 
refrained from saying to what it is that he attributes it. 
Does he mean by implication to go with those who attri- 
bute it to the extravagant habits of the ryot with regard 
to marriage ceremonies and other festivals? Now, 1 wish 
that this assertion was subjected ^o a statistical inquiry, 
such as that carried out by Mr. Thorburn in some villages 
of the Punjab. To my mind there is no economic 
phrase which is more heartless than that of the ryot’s 
extravagance on festivals. It seems to be completely 
forgotten that, humble as he is, the ordinary ryot, the 
small peasant proprietor, has a soul which requires to be 
nourished in some small way, as he has a body which 
requires to be fed by at least one simple meal a day. 
What is his daily life but one of daily drudgery with 
nothing to brighten it ? Is it possible to grudge him the 
relief of a few moments of enjoyment on a few festive 
occasions in a life-time ? And what is the extravagance 
in which he indulges on those occasions ? It has been 
well said that in the case of an average ryot, — of course 
there are exceptional cases, — a few new earthenware, a 
few wild flowers, the village tom-tom, a stomach-full 
meal, badareca-nut and betel-leaves and a few stalks of 
cheap tobacco,' and in some cases a few cheap tawdry 
trinkets, exhaust the joys of a festive occasion in the life 
of a household which has known only an unbroken period 
of unshrinking labour from morn to sunset. Wherever 
inquiry has been made the ryots’ extravagance in this res- 
pect shrinks into a very small proportion of his aggregate 
indebtedness. In the official inquiry carried out by Mr. 
Thorburn in certain Punjab villages he reported that ‘of 
742 families only in three cases was marriage extrava- 
gance the cause of their, seriou” >' ’ ^ s' 
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tlut th(i common idcii about the cxtravagknce on mar- 
riages is not supported by evidence.’ In Madras there 
are Hgures to show that out of 66,396 people who sought 
loans of professional money-lenders in the three years, 
1 889, 1 890 and 1 89 1 , only 3,02o borrowed for mari’iage 
e.xpenses, i.e., 4'50 percent, of the total number seeking 
loans. Of this number it is only ten persons who have 
borrowed over Rs. 10,000; only 62 that have borrowed 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000; 1,528 borrowed between 
Rs. 100 and I^s. 500; and 1,425 ryots borrowed up 
to Rs. 100. Is this ‘ e.xtravagance, and do those who 
glibly talk of the ryot’s e.xtravagance on festivals as being 
the cause of his indebtedness and his ultimate ruin, 
mean that the ryot should go through life like the dumb 
animals he drives ? The subject is of such importance 
that the Government might well utilise the time which 
would be secured by my amendment by an inquiry in 
typical villages of the sort Mr. Thorburn carried out in 
the Punjab. The whole history of the ryot’s indebted- 
ness requires to be so probed. We have had enough of 
economic inferences and dogmatic assertions, but they 
will never really solve difficult economic problems. P’or 
all these reasons I solicit a favourable consideration of 
my amendment, which would enable opinion and criticism 
to be elicited from all quarters. I solicit it the more be- 
cause, without meaning the slightest offence, I venture to 
say that at the present moment your Excellency’s 
Government is composed in a somewhat one-sided way. 

I have the highest respect for the able and accomplished 
colleagues who support you on the right and the left. 
But they both belong to the Revenue side of your admin- 
istration, and cannot but have taken impress from its 
traditions and its predilections. A colleague taken from 
the judicial side might have brought some equipoise, but 
as things are, I respectfully submit that there is greater 
need than usual for proceeding with such circumspection 
as may secure a dispassionate judgment. My Lord, ff 
this amendment fails, I do net see how we, the non-official 
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ntelligence as*\ve possess to the consideration- of this 
jLiestion and- to laying the view which we have thus 
brmed before this Legislative Council. My Lord,- I lay a 
still stronger and more emphatic claim to the integrity and 
lonesty of purpose as- well of myself, however egotistical 
t may seem, as of those colleagues who hold the same 
;lews as I do on this subject. Xow, your Lxcellency, in 
.he course of the various speeches which have been made 
3 n this question, one thing has been harped upon by offi- 
cial member after member and the Hon'ble Mr. Monteath 
ended his speech with the sameq^oint. We have been 
told : " What are your opinions to weigh against the 

opinions of members who are in favour of the Bill ; mem- 
bers who have an official experience of the agriculturists 
of this Presidency extending over the best part of their 
lives? Who are you, you men living in cities, practising in 
courts and gathering your information from second-hand 
sources?' In making these observations they were 
forced to exclude one member and then another from ' 
their purview. The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale had to be spe- 
cifically given up ; and Mr. PareUh had at least to be 
classed with the doubtful instances. But as for poor me, 
every official looked at me as if my case was hopeless. 
To their minds I was a confirmed Parisian who knew no- 
thing of the provinces and nothing of the country and its 
village population ; I was only a practitioner in the High 
Court and could never come in contact with the realities 
of village life. Mr. Desai proudly spoke of having lived, 
ridden, and gone among the ryots, for the best part 
of 30 or 40 years. Mr. Lely — and when I speak of him 
he knows I speak of him with respect and with apprecia- 
tion of his kindly feeling towards the people — , he also told 
us the number of years he had been going round speaking 
and chatting .constantly with the ryots of his districts. 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie put 'in a similar claim, and- he could 
hardly contain himself at the presumption of people like' 
me Standing up and controverting the views and opinionsl 
,o.f; men so. intimately ac'quadnted with Village life. Mt is 
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P*ty> however, that these lionourable niembei’s have 
not stopped to ascertain the real facts. Will they be sur- 
prised to learn that I make a double claim ? I claim to 
know villat^e life not only intimately and at first hand, 

I claim to know it far better and far more truly than 
Eni»lish oflicials, including among them the honourable 
members who have once again ventured to repeat a 
pretension which has been often exploded. I myself' 
had occasion to expose the real inwardness of this 
pretension more than once on public platforms. In 
the first place, let me inform my honourable friends, 
that I whom they contemn as a mere dweller of cities, 
have gone from one end of the Presidency to the 
other, from village to village, from town to town, mixing 
with people of all classes as no European officials can 
ever hope to mix with them. .My Lord, I have passed 
a large portion of an active professional life in practice 
in the mofussil. W'hat that means is, that I was taken 
from village to vill.age by the peripatetic assistant 
collectors, collectors, mamlatdars, and mahalkars before 
whom I happened to liave cases. The knowledge and 
experience which could be thus gained was variousi 
You could gauge natures and characters of men with 
whom you came in contact as clients, witnesses, as par- 
ties in these cases, in a way no judicial officers could 
ever do. Then during your stay, you perpetually come 
f across the various people forming village life, and they 
'^would come and talk to you with a freedom and 
sincerity which no official could ever expect from 
them. I have had all' sorts of people,- small trades- 
people, sowcars, ryots, questionable characters, and 
even the famous outlaw Mr. Sadhuani among others, 
come and talk to me and discuss the varied problems of 
every-day life with freedom and confidence. I could talk 
to these people in their own language and idiom ; and 
they could talk back to me without laborious attempts 
to suit English peculiarities of pronunciation and ex- 
pression. i think my honourable .friend Sir Charles 
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Ollivant will mmembei’ how he on several occasions took 
me from village to village in the Jalalpur and Vijalpore 
and Randeri talukas, and once through those of the 
Nawab of Sachin. ’ I think Mr. Lely cannot havb for- 
gotten my appearances before him in and about Bulsar 
during the enquiry he conducted in the well-known 
Surat riot cases. Our former colleague Mr. Panse, 
now Collector of Broach, is responsible for making me 
acquainted with the British villages near Daman and 
Udwada. In this way, I went up in pre-railway days 
to Palampur, Radhanpur, Deesa’and even as far as 
Mount Abu, staying in the villages along the long route, 
and even sometimes putting up in village huts. I never 
lost an opportunity thus gained to mix with the varied 
people I came across ; and I always met with the sym- 
pathy and confidence inspired by the fact that I was 
a native of the same land with them. My Lord, I thus 
claim to know the thoughts, the feelings, the habits 
of mind of the people in the mofussil more truly and 
more thoroughly than any English official, than even a 
sympathetic officer like Mr. Lely. Mr. Desai may say 
that, though - he is an official, he is not a foreigner but a 
native like myself. But officialdom is a badge which 
repels confidence and sincerity ; and officialdom puts a 
distance which he cannot cross over. Now, my Lord, 
let us examine the claim which has been set up for the 
European ' official. In many respects, I have very great 
respect for him. I appreciate highly many good and 
great' qualities which distinguish, him. But he is gene- 
rally totally unable to get over what are conveniently 
called his insular proclivities and his insular stiffness. 
In no respect is his insular inelasticity more marked 
and incorrigible than in his inability to learn foreign 
languages. The continental languages are bad enough 
for him ; but when he comes to Indian languages and 
dialects, his jaws are absolutely unmanageable, — of course 
there are and have been exceptions. Sir Theodore Hope 
and Mr.’ justice Pinhey'and»some others in the old days, 
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Mr. Lciy in pivsciii times, — but as a ^bneral rule the 
Lni^lish oiiicial never learns a native language in a v.ay 
to be able to carry on a decent conversation with the 
ryot whom he claims to laiow so intimately. The ryot’s 
patois and his idiom and his humour are quite beyond 
him. I iiave jnyseif h:id the pleasure of hearing attempts 
at conversation between I-ingli>h (>lficials. revenue and 
judicial, and rvois caul other natives. I will not describe 
my feelings on those occasions. 1 am sure I liave suc- 
ceedeti in controlling them, thanks to my strict sense of 
decorum and propriety. But liiere are hundreds of 
stories ail over the country-side of the humorous con- 
trctcnip-i that were the result of the Englishman's lin- 
guistic accomplishntenis. It is owing to this unfortunate 
drawback that the English official finds it beyond his 
power to get into the real mind of the rural native. It 
is pei'fectly’ true that for eight months of the year he 
travels throughout his taluka. riding out in the morning 
for sport and business combined, a little shooting as 
well as .a timely appointment about some village matter, 
and then a couple of hours of revenue, and a couple of 
hour.s of magisterial work iii his tent. Such a life could 
not but aft'ord unrivalled opportunities for coming into 
contact witli all sorts and conditions of men and getting 
an insight into their natures and characters. But alas! 
the avenue through which alone such knowledge can 
mostly come is closed to him : and the English official 
moves among the natives, isolated even when not un- 
sympathetic, ignorant even when not uninquisitive, a 
stranger and a foreigner to the end of the chapter. -My 
Lord, I can therefore truly’ say’ that it is I and my 
native colleagues who can claim to speak at first hand 
and of our own personal and intuitive knowledge and 
e.xpei’ience of the feelings and thoughts of the ryot, his pre- 
judices, his habits of thought, his ways of life, his ambi- 
tions and his aspirations. In speaking on this Bill, it is 
we' who represent the real views of the agricultural 
masses, not the insular and isolated -English official. 
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He failed to uiMerstand native feeling, as I said in my 
speech in moving my amendment, in plague times ; he 
equally fails in comprehending the ryots’ view of this 
agrarian legislation which is sought to be pushed through 
this Council on the strength of a knowledge and expe- 
rience which he has never really acquired. 

I will now deal with Mr. Lely’s singular argument to 
show that there ought to be no delay in proceeding with 
this Bill. I will not stop to point out that it is not delay 
that my amendment asks for, but that it is only a plea 
For avoiding undue haste and precipitancy, an appeal for 
allowing only the time which is ordinarily allowed for 
consideration of measures of equal importance. Mr. 
Lely says that there is no reason why we should want 
time to form our opinions about this Bill, because he 
says — I tidie it he says it without any background of 
sarcasm — that we as public men and as patriots must have 
been forming our opinions about the matters dealt with 
by the Bill as they came under public discussion. My 
friend Mr. Gokhale was disposed to put it modestly and 
plead want of time and opportunity. My Lord, I will 
boldly say some of us who do devote themselves more 
or less to public affairs, have been exerting ourselves 
to form our opinions on these topics, and I have no 
hesitation in declaring that -those opinions are opposed to 
the policy, the wisdom, and the appositeness of the 
empirical legislation which is embodied in this Bill. 
But we know at the same time that it would be hopeless 
to expect to convince our officials to accept our arguments 
and our facts. Therefore it is that my amendment seeks 
for time to bring home to them the real views of the people 
on the Bill as well as the considered opinions of officials 
of all classes, under the responsibility of their own names 
and under the guarantee of their own reputations. At 
present we are treated- only to general statements of 
what the views of officials as a body are in a way 
elusive of all critical verifications. For example, I am 
nut prep'ared to accept thu> Hon’ble Mr. Aston as the 
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representative spokesman of district or High Court 
judges. It is amusing to see hov/ differences come out 
among ornciaf representatives in tiiis small Council, 
lake the guestiou of tile ryots inveterate extravagance. 
Mr. I.eiy ami .\U*. Aston differ on this point as tlie poles 
asuiulci . .uid the wonder is that they both undertake 
to speak from long official e.xperience. I will therefore 
repeat that I have Ijrought torward my amendment not 
because we have tailed in our duty as public men to 
form our opinions op the problems in the Bilk Per- 
sonal ivminiseences were the order of the tiav vesterdav. 
ami { may make bold to indulge in one myself as 
showing that it is not recently that we have been paying 
attention to tlicse problems. I was in the X'iceroy's Council 


^vhen the Deccan .Agriculturists’ Relief .Aniendiiient .\ct 
was passed and took part in the deliberations on it. I 
had put myself in communication witli my friend the late 
.Mr. Justice Raiiade on that I5ill. who joined to his study 
of ecunomie problems, a sjvecial laiowledge of the .Agri- 
culturists' .Act. It was in eonformitv with his views 
that I then appealed to the Government of India to deal 
with the question of agrarian indebtedness in a large and 
eoiiiprehcnsivc way. When the announcement was first 
made to begin with restrictive land legislation in the 
Punjab. I was still in correspondence with .Mr. Ranade on 
the subject, ami I remember distinctly the emphatic 
opinion whicii he expressed to me on die measure in 
contemplation. It will be remembered that Mr. Ranade 
was in favour of the policy of the Deccan .Agriculturists 
Relief .\ct : and still this was his deliberate opinion about 
the policy of restricting transfer of land. 

.\fter pointing out that we should be prepared with 
cut and dried opinions on all publie questioiiSj Air. Lel> 
next tamed to denounce us as being only destructive 
critics. But I would ask Air. Lely if that is really so. If 
he has been doing wliat he hopes we must have been 
doing, viz., following the discussion of public questions in 
the press and on the platform, f^as he not known that 
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though our criefe are cries in the wilderness, we have been 
bold enough to propose constructive measures as well and 
have been doing all that helpless non-officials could, to 
induce Government to try them. Of course we have been 
denounced for our pains as clumsy artificers and amateur 
statesmen. But the charge of being only destructive 
critics is absolutely unfounded. I will give a few 
instances. We struggled with Sir W. Wedderburn for 
the establishment of agricultural banks, we struggled 
for years, extorted even the approval of the local and 
Supreme Governments, and still a proposal which might 
have to a certain extent helped in solving the money- 
lending problem and in controlling the sowcar, has been 
shelved and shelved, and it is only after years of 
disappointing inaction, that it is now being again 
resuscitated and Lord Curzon has only recently appointed 
a committee to report upon the question of these banks. 
Take again the question of the heaviness of revenue 
assessments. Of course the official view is that it is light. 
We have repeatedly asked for a commission of enquiry — 
the only proper course when opinions dilfered on so 
important and vital a question. But the Bombay 
Government is not fond of granting enquiries to establish 
the correctness of erring views. There is another subject 
at which we have been hammering away for years, 
viz., the rigidity of the system of revenue collections. 
On this point we have been supported by official autho- 
rity. Sir Theodore Hope, one of the greatest revenue 
officials of this Presidency, openly and frankly admitted 
in the Viceroy’s Council that the rigidity of the Bombay 
system of revenue collections is one of the main causes 
of the ryots’ indebtedness in the Bombay Presidency. 
The report of the Deccan Riots Commission assigns 
it also as the main cause of agricultural indebtedness 
in the Deccan. We have appealed over and over again 
to this Government to modify this rigidity. But our 
appeal has been made to deaf ears. It is well known 
that the Bombay Governmeni had nothing to offer, when 
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oved even by the Government of India, tut showed ii 
d.gitant resentment at such criticism of its revenue polic 
and scouted as meddlesome impertinence the audacil 
Ot revenue officers of other parts of India to condem 
any portion of it. Then again, there is the policy of th 
Bombay Government with regard to remissions an 
suspensions of land revenue in times of scarcity an 
mmme. Over and over again we have pointed out b 
overnment that the effects of famine were intensified b 
the melancholy illiberality which characterised it, tha 
the determination to follow the system of individua 
discrimination destroyed nearly all its just ability, anc 
we have time after time implored it to abandon sc 
impiacticable a policy and adopt in its place the system 
followed in other parts of India, notably in the Central 
Provinces. But all to no purpose. And now we find that 
while we have been treated to the large figures of the 
total amounts of remissions and suspensions sanctioned 
by Government to meet the exigencies of the last famine, 
the fact turns out to be that no expectant ryot was 
allowed to know what his fate was to be. Mr. Lely will 
thus see that there has been enough and to spare — and 1 
could multiply instances — of constructive statesmanship 
on our side. What he ought to have condemned was 
the utter supineness of Government in giving it a fair 
hearing and test its soundness by adequate enquiries of a 
public, formal, and representative character. It is to 
enable Government to do what they should have done 
before bringing in this Bill that my amendment asks for 
time. As for ourselves, we have formed very definite 
opinions regarding its operation. So far as its osten- 
sible object is concerned it will be inoperative for a long 
time to come. No ryot will consent to forfeit his bolding 
if it will be possible for him to save it by incurring any 
amount of debt. Only the sowcar will be able to e.x'act 
more severe terms. The Bill will in this way, be only ins- 
trumental in increasing the load of agrarian indebtedness. 

It is true your revenue collections will come in rapidly, 
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a.s the - tables ^ placed before the Council already show. 
The moral effect of the Bill will be most unfortunate. 
The ryot, as I have pointed out on another occasion, will 
hecognise in your philanthropic intentions only a device 
to push the collection of your revenue and to escape the 
fulfilment • of your promises of remissions and suspen- 
sions. Then again, -the Bill in many cases will force the 
sowcar’s hands. Where ordinarily he would have found 
it to his interest to show forbearance, he will now 
-endeavour to seek safety by obtaining the protection of 
decrees and sales and other proceedings in civil courts. 
In the end, while your experiment of relieving the in- 
debted ryot by tying his hands and feet and taking away 
his power of transfer and depriving him of the perpetuity 
of his tenure will have hardly any scope, the Bill has 
already operated harshly and disastrously on the ryot, and 
seriously affected the moral hold of your Government on 
him. The only. gain, if gain it can be called, is a rapid 
collection of revenue in time of famine. 

My Lord, I heard with great pain and regret the strong 
language employed by Mr. Lely in speaking of the men 
who organised the settlement of this Presidency. I can- 
not imagine anything more unjustifiable than his attack on 
those who founded and consolidated the revenue system 
of this Presidency. Let me tell Mr. Lely that contrasted 
with the present race of officials, there were great many 
men possessed of high qualities of statesmanship. They 
brought to the settlement of land in this Presidency not 
simply considerations for aggrandising the Government 
and collecting as large a revenue’ as possible in the pre- 
sent, but they were capable of bringing to bear’ upon the 
settlement far-sighted views of economic and political 
expediency. Therefore it was that, instead of stocking- 
the Presidency with tenants and labourers- without any 
incentive for improvement of the soil and without the 
attachment- which a proprietary tenure engenders, they 
fixed upon a policy which left to a large extent to the 
agriculturists their ancienL rights of property in' land. 
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Therefore it was that first under Act I o|^1865, and sub- 
sequently under the Land Revenue Code of 1879, the> 
impressed the soil for ever with the rights of occupancy, 
and made it impossible for the zeal of the Revenue 
Department to transform occupants into yearly or short 
term tenants. It is not for revenue officials of the present 
day to set up for their critics. They are, many of them, 
capable administrators ; they possess admirable qualities 
in many respects as administrators ; but statesmanship 
of any sort they no longer possess, and large and many- 
sided views of great problems of Government are unknown 
to them. It is not because of want of ability in them- 
selves. But the position in which they are placed, and the 
conditions of life and work by which they are surrounded, 
train them into narrow and contracted official grooves. 
As is the case under such circumstances of hide-bound 


bureaucracy, the present day officials are no longer the 
giants of old, but they are narrow in their views, dog- 
matic in their opinions, and I think I am justified in 
saying from what we have seen in this debate, intolerant 
of difference of opinion. To differ from them is not only 
to be. wanting in the very elements of reasoning, but it 
is also to be wanting in honesty. I must say that Mr. 
Lely’s attack upon the great men who were his predeces- 
sors was as painful to hear as it was undeserved and 


j altogether unjustified. 

/ Before I pass on I will very briefly deal with that 
portion of Mr. Lely’s speech in which he read out his 
terrible list of instances of the jyots’ extravagance. As 


he was going through it, I felt as if an avalanche was 
rolling over me ; but as soon as I had time to look about 
me, I felt that I was left quite unhurt; a little examina- 
tion shows that his list does not prove his case. Mr. 
Lely has not told us how he collected them.' From a 
remark he let fall it seems that he employed his. revenue 
subordinates to go about collecting them. We can 
understand how zealously the subordinates would per- 
form the task, and how they jtvould unconsciously adopt 
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facts to provp^ foregone conclusions in a way best to 
please their superior. Again we have not a tittle of the 
surrounding history of the men who were the heroes of 
the tale. As Mr. Lely went through his list, it was easy 
to observe that many of them were exceptional cases, of 
patels and chief men of villages and special communities 
which have no doubt acquired in some parts of Gujarat 
an unenviable reputation - for unhealthy rivalry in caste 
distinction. These are not typical instances at all. I do 
not think Mr. Lely has gone the right way in collecting 
his statistics. Mr. Thorburn has pointed out how difficult 
it was in the enquiries he instituted to get at the truth 
without a public enquiry in which all parties were repre- 
sented. It is futile for Mr. Lely to get up and suddenly 
place his lists before the Council without time for 
examination, verification and criticism. If he wants to 
prove his case, let him obtain from Government such an 
inquiry as Mr. Thorburn was authorised to institute in 
selected tracts of the Punjab. But assuming for a 
moment the validity of these instances, what does Mr. 
Lely hope to prove by them ? They will only establish 
that extravagance is ingrained in the very nature of 
the ryot. How will you alter his very nature by your 
legislation, by restricting his credit, and taking away 
his power of transfer and cutting down his perpetual 
tenure? I know that Mr. Muir-Mackenzie complacently 
speculates that the Bill will prove an educational agency 
in this respect. He thinks that, having less means of 
borrowing, he will change his nature and grow thrifty 
and frugal. I can scarcely compliment my honourable 
friend on a statesmanlike treatment of economic and 
social questions. I cannot conceive a more empiric 
way of dealing with such problems, which are far. 
more - complicated in their incidence than he seems 
to imagine. Let me assure my honourable friend that 
he will not thus succeed in altering life-long habits, if 
such habits have seized the ryots, and in changing 
their nature, if such is tb.pir nature. If the ryot is 
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c.Ntfavai<ant by nature, he will be e.xtravigant on small 
means as on large means. W’e know the sage precept of 
Mr. .Micawber. It is not the circumstance of possessing 
.lilOO or 1,000 that makes any diherence. The man 
possessing an income of .tllOO will be ruined just as 
much as the man possessing an income of .^1,000, if 
the one spends one shilling more than .£100 and the 
other spends one shilling more than .£1,000. Take 
Hnglisli society. Does not .Mr. Lely know that people 
with small incomes ruin themselves in the race for social 
tlistinction just as easily as people with larger incomes 
by going beyond their means whatever they are. If the 
ryot is inherently e.vtravagant according to .Mr. Lely, he 
will ruin himself on his restricted credit as easily .as on 
his larger means. Lven if .Mr. Lely’s diagnosis is 
correct, the remedy for the disease does not lie in this 
Bill. 


But, my Lord, I note with pleasure that the 
honourable speaker who immediately followed .Mr. Lely 
completely cut the ground from under his feet The 
Hon'ble .Mr. .Aston has completely repudiated Mr. Lely's 
delineation of the ryot as absolutely unfounded and 
opposed to nature, and he also professes to speak from a 
long official knowledge and e.xperience. I was so glad to 
hear Mr. .Aston's emphatic and unqualified vindication of 
the simple and frugal and thrifty habits of the poor ryot 
that I am quite prepared to forgive his comparison of 
our arguments to those of a schoolboy. 

The Hon’ble .Mr. .Aston.— I wish to say I have no 
I'ecollection of having made any comparison with a 
schoolboy argument. 

The Hon’ble .Mr. .Mehta.— Surely the Hon’ble Air. 
.Aston has not forgotten the use of the word schoolboy 
in criticising some of our arguments. But I am quite 
willing to accept his repudiation of any intention to 
compare us to schoolboys. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Aston has argued that there is no 
constitutional question involved iiT this mattei. In the 
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sense in which he uses' the phrase ‘constitutional 
question it is perfectly true that there is no such 
question involved. He lays down that if Government 
want to change the most solemnly established policy, 
it is legally competent to it to do so by legislation. 
Nobody in his senses denies such a proposition. If the 
Government chooses to carry out a policy of naked 
and unmitigated confiscation, nobody denies that it 
can legally carry it out by legislation. But the real 
question that has been raised is different. The question 
is one of justice and righteousness. The question is, 
is it fair, right, just and equitable that a deliberate 
settlement of the rights in the land of the Presidency, 
solemnly legalised and repeatedly affirmed by the- 
highest authorities should be nullified by the abrupt 
and precipitate use of the practically absolute ' powers 
possessed by Government to carry out any legislation 
it chooses. Nothing could justify such an invasion 
of established right except an urgent and pressing case 
proved after careful and deliberate consideration. No- 
thing could justify such legislative confiscation until the 
fullest and completest opportunity was given to the 
parties whose interests were to be affected, to be heard. 
Does Mr. Aston think that a moment's notice would be 
sufficient for such a purpose ? Does he think a few weeks’ 
or months’ notice more than ample for such a purpose ? 
Honourable members have been gravely talking of my 
amendment as one for unnecessary delay. Now what are 
the real facts ? The first reading of the Bill was, contrary 
to all precedence and tradition, taken at jVIahabaleshwar 
at the end of May, in away to necessitate the suspension 
of the standing orders. The Select Committee to report 
on it was appointed at the same sitting. In the Viceroy’s 
Council, a Bill is sent for opinion after the first reading; 
and no Select Committee is appointed till after all opi- 
nions are received. Here the Select Committee proceeds 
to consider and report on the Bill before there is time 
for the public to make its ropresentations. My honour- 
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that purpose. But as official members hjr-ve indulged in 
references to honesty of intentions and integrity of 
purpose, I will take the liberty of appealing to my 
honourable colleagues if they feel that they can honestly 
and conscientiously refuse time — the ordinary period of 
time allotted to measures of similar magnitude and 
importance — for the full consideration, examination', 
and discussion of a measure fraught with such 
momentous issues to the welfare and prosperity of this 
Presidenc}". No words were found sufficient to eulogise 
the patience and fortitude with which the ryots bore' the 
accumulated evils of famine and plague. Such apprecia- 
tive words from the highest in the land could not but 
have gone to their hearts and raised grateful hopes 
of support and assistance. They received gratefully 
repeated promises of adequate remissions and suspensions. 
But scarcely had they emerged from the dire calamities 
overtaking them, they are presented with this Bill. Its 
very introduction has already done them incalculable 
mischief by exposing them to the pressure of their 
alarmed and impatient creditors. And now they are 
confronted with the pi’ospect, at least so they believe, 
of losing their cherished proprietary status, or ot 
avoiding forfeiture by raising moneys on any terms to 
pay off’ arrears. I implore honourable members seriously 
to consider the moral and political effects of such a situa- 
tion. Is it statesmanlike under such circumstances to 
hurry on this Bill without at least giving them the 
fullest time to make their representations, and proving to 
them that no possible enquiry as to its economic operation 
has been neglected or refused ? We have been told that 
the ryot gladlj’’ accepts the measure as soon as it is 
properly explained to him. Then by all means send out 
your official missionaides throughout the length and 
breadth of the province, gain their good will and appio 
bation, and pass your Bill. But I appeal to honouiable 
members if they will reject my amendment under t e 
present circumstances. Bven if it' was all that their 
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Now I venture l^o say that ‘ Bombay’s ’ letter shows in a 
remarkable manner that if there is misrepresentation, 
the unconscious credit of it must be given to the official 
apologists of the new legislation. ‘ Bombay ’ claims to 
comprehend the official utterances in explanation of the 
Bill ; and still his letter signally shows that in spite of a 
careful study of- ‘ the Bill and the explanation of its 
aims which have been furnished by its authors,’ he has 
succeeded in misinterpreting it more wildly than he has 
charged Mr. Maclean with doing. He has fallen into the 
same blunders and contracted the same misconceptions 
with regard to the scope of the Bill as those into which 
a section of the public (from which, I am afraid, it is 
not possible to except you) have been led by the further 
official ‘ explanations of the authors ’ of the measure. 
You have been lost in admiration of the great speeches 
made by the distinguished official members of the 
Council, whose infallibility in your opinion far surpasses 
that claimed for the occupant of St. Peter’s chair. 


If Mr. Maclean had given the most cursory glance at the Bill and the 
csplanation of its aims which have been furnished by its authors, he 
could never have so wildly misinterpreted it. The Bill does not ‘ exact 
the penalty of forfeiture throughout all Western India.’ It deals, on 
tlic contrary, only with land already subject to forfeiture according to 
the provisions of that very revenue system which he describes as ‘ for 
the greater part of a century the charter of the Bombay peasantry.’ 
And instead of proposing to convert the peasant into a mere tenant at 
will, it will result in freeing the indebted cultivator from his debt to the 
State and in reinstating him in permanent possession of his holding, 
subject only to the condition that he is not to alienate it without the 
permission of the Government. The permanence of the rj ot’s rights 
will in no wise be affected; it will, in fact, be the more assured to him 
in every case in which the new tenure comes into operation. That his 
credit will be restricted - probably to something approximating to the 
value of his standing crops— is true. But then the ryot whose creditors 
will not help him to escape forfeiture has obviously exhausted his credit 
already. 

There is room enough and to spare for discussion upon the question 
whether it is wise for the State to limit the ryot’s freedom in the dis- 
posal of his holding, as the Bill proposes to do. But if that discussion 
is to'be entered upon in the English Press, let us, at all events, not set 
out upon it under such fundamental misconceptions of the Bill as arc 
exhibited in Mr. Maclean's letter. , 
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Bon toy . to which you refer in the article in whict 
3 01, endeavoured yesterday to castigate Mr. Macieaii 
o his audacity ,n attaching the Revenue Amendment 
bill and that, too, ,n a most unholy, blasphemous and 
scarilegious manner. You will allow me to say that the 
1 bhcation ot the letter would have been most instruc- 
tivcN though in an indirect and upside-down manner. 

to otheis hut arrogate to themselves, the opponents of 
the Bill have been charged with ' reckless and perverse 
misrepresentation,' if I may be allowed to borrow a 
very elegant phrase of the Hon. Mr. Muir-Maclienzie. 
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•Mr. iMacIean informs j-our readers that ‘it is actually proposed to 
pass a law e.xactm-' the penalty of forfeiture throui>hout all Western 
lit la anc t ie’n ic.-gi anting the land to the cultivators without the right 
o tians ei nhich is now secured for them.’ He sees in this measure a 
re-enactment of the policy of Joseph when he took advantage of the 
famine to ‘ buy- all the land of Eg 3 'pt for Pharaoh,’ and he declares - 
that the clfcct will be to sweep away the thirt}- years’ lease system, with / 
Its rights of renewal and transfer, and to convert the peasant by a 
strolvc of the pen into a mere tiiiiaVit at will. 
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remarkable manner that if there is misrepresentation, 
the unconscious credit of it must be given to the official 
apologists of the new legislation. ‘ Bombay ’ claims to 
comprehend the official utterances in explanation of the 
Bill ; and still his letter signally shows that in spite of a 
careful study of- ‘ the Bill and the explanation of its 
aims which have been furnished by its authors,’ he has 
succeeded in misinterpreting it more wildly than he has 
charged Mr. Maclean with doing. He has fallen into the 
same blunders and contracted the same misconceptions 
with regard to the scope of the Bill as those into which 
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not possible to except you) have been led by the further 
official ‘ explanations of the authors ’ of the measure. 
You have been lost in admiration of the great speeches 
made by the distinguished official members of the 
Council, whose infallibility in your opinion far surpasses 
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Vords have Killed you adequately \() describe the 
^^tre^^th of Uieir arguments and the wisdom of their 
conclusions in vindicatini^ the urgency, the necessity, 
ami the luinianily of the provisions of the Bill. And yet 
these wonderful speeches were confined to one topic, 
and one topic alone, viz., the tiesirability of restricting 
the ryot’s power of alienation. 

I he section of the public who do not care to look into 
the matter for themselves have been thus led to believe, 
e.xactly in the same way as ‘Bombay’ has been led to 
believe by a stuily of ‘ the Bill and the explanations 
of its authors.’ that the Bill aims at nothing more 
than to deprive the ryot of his existing power of transfer. 

Bombay s letter enables us to bring out in vivid 
colours the misconeeptions into which the section of the 
public I have referi'ed to. has been led by the eloquence 
ami wisdom of its authors. It accentuates them in such 
clear-cut fashion that I crave the boon of a little more 
space. 

1. * Bombay’ first jjoints out that the Bill does ‘not 

exact the penalt}' of forfeiture throughout all Western 
Iiulia, but ’ deals only with land already subject to 
forfeiture according to the Bombay Revenue Code. 

It is true that the Bill proposes onl}' to deal with 
land liable to forfeiture under the e.xisting Code; but 
I Bombay has failed to perceive that the Bill completely 
changes the character of this forfeiture. Under the 
present Code, the forfeiture does not place the land at 
the absolute disposal of Government, as if Government 
were sole and absolute landlord. The Hon ble Ab- 
•Monteath in his opening speech, at the first reading, 
distinctly admitted that this was the distinct opinion of 
their law officers and the wording of Sections 6b and 7o 
of the Code can leave no doubt that no other opinion is 
possible. Under the new Bill, Government establish 
themselves as the sole and absolute landlords of the soi 
in contravention of repeated solemn engagements to the 
contrary. .Mr. .Maclean’s Scriptural illustration is nioie 
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apposite than ‘Bijmbay’- imagines. Joseph took advantage 
of the famine to accjuii’e the land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; 
but he paid for his purchases, though he paid famine- 
prices. When the new Bill was inti'oduccd, and before 
the resolution of August was issued, Government ex- 
pi’essly hoped to take advantage of forfeitures brought 
about by famine and by the stoppage of the promised 
remissions and suspensions, to acquire survey lands 
without paying anything for them at all, except foregoing 
arrears of assessment which should have been suspended 
or remitted. Joseph’s policy, though hard, was in ac- 
cordance with existing law and custom. The policy of 
the new Josephs is based upon new law required to be 
created for taking advantage of famine conditions. 

2. ‘ Bombay’ next points out that ‘instead of proposing 
to convert the peasant into a mere tenant-at-will, it will 
result in freeing the indebted cultivator from his debt to 
the State and in reinstating him in permanent possession 
of his holding, subject only to the condition that he is not 
to alienate it without the permission of the Government.' 

‘ Bombay ’ proceeds complacently to add that ‘ the 
permanence of the ryot's rights will in no wise he 
affected ; it will in fact be the more assured to him in 
every case in which the new tenure comes into opera- 
tion.' I believe this is the view of the Bill still taken 
by our critics who have denounced the ‘ inflammable 
oratory ' of the misguided and perverse opponents of 
so humane, generous, and wise a measure. They have 
been moved to tears, botli of sadness and anger, ac the 
spectacle of natives of education running down a mea- 
sure so unselfishly conceived for the elevation and 
amelioration of the ryot’s status, and the permanent 
preservation of his rights, I have never been able to 
make out clearly from your lengthy but eloquent articles 
whether you, like these people, have mixed yours to the 
pathetic protestations of these amiable friends and pro- 
tectors of the poor down-trodd-' i, jJebt-ridden ryot, and 
whether, unlike them, .yo* that tlic ::-'one 
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of the Bill is in reality absolutely the fWiitraiy of the 
glowing description given by ‘ Bombay ’ in the words 
above quoted. Such, however, is the fact. The new Bill 
abrogates the old law and fakes away by express xvords 
■the permanent character of the ryot's holding. Under the 
Revenue Code of 1879, every occupant held his number 
in perpetuity (section 68). This section is now repealed, 
and Government take powers to grant the land for any 
period they like. The permanence of the ryot's rights is 
thus radically affected : and at the sweet will of the Collec- 
tor he can be ti’ansformed into a yearly or short 
term tenant. 

But this is not all. Government can, under the amended 
Bill, alter the assessment h’xed on settlement before the 
e.Kpiry of thirty’ years, and can raise it as it likes. The 
revision of assessment at periods of thirty years is trying 
enough. But the ryot's lot under the new dispensation 
can be better imagined than described. Still this is not 
all. Whatever may be the intention of Government, the 
Bill as it stands, 'frees the holding from all tenures, 
rights, encumbrances, and equities theretofore created in 
favour of any person other than Government in respect of 
such occupancy or holding.’ The claims of Government 
are expressly preserved. 

It will be thus perceived that the Bill goes far beyond 
the simple restriction of the power of alienatiom Itglves 
powers to Government to deprive a holding of its tenui’c 
in perpetuity in exactly the same xeay as it- gives power to 
restrict alienation. It is so far absolutely the contrary 
of what ‘ Bombay ’ conceived it to be. ‘ Bombay is 
neither a hostile critic nor an uninformed demagogue. 
The question naturally arises, how is it that he has gone 
so completely astray in his interpretation of the Bill ? Is 
it because ‘ the explanations of its authors have misled 
him ? 

In a portion of my concluding speech in Council whici 
you were not able to report, 1 challenged those supeiioi 
men who, according to ypu, have a monopoh of a 
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the Bill. W/^hoLit hieanin.q for a single moment to 
charge the official authors and supporters of the Bill with 
conscious misrepresentation (which of course would be 
‘ rank blasphemy ’ in a common man like me, while 
‘ only a choleric word ’ in a great Government official), 
I do freely and openly complain that they have contribut- 
ed largely to confuse a real understanding of the Bill 
by constantly and angrily speaking of the provisions .of 
the Bill and their own intentions regarding them as being 
one and the same thing. I confess that, in them, this is 
not quite unpardonable, for the sehse of their overwhelm- 
ing power cannot but render the faint line between 
executive and legislative action, fainter and fainter to 
them with advancing experience. But I fail to see why 
you should fall into the same error without having the 
same justification for it. The subject is of such engross- 
ing importance just now, that I will pray you not to be 
angry with me if I endeavour — and I assure you I do it 
in all honesty in the interests of the ryot as well as the 
soivcar, and in the public interest generally — to win over 
your powerful voice to our side by showing that you 
are mistaken, as your to-day’s article shows, in the view 
which you have taken of the legal scope of the Bill, letting 
alone the intentions of Government. 

1 think I can best and most briefly state the view I 
take of the Bill by putting it in juxtaposition with yours. 
In doing so, I must carefully eliminate the loose use of 
the words lons^e.land and unoccupied land, of which even 
Mr. Monteath has been guilty, in both his speeches on 
the first as well as the second reading of the Bill. I will 
strictly confine myself to the use of the words forfeited 
survey lands, about which alone our main contention lies. 
Now you admit that the Bill vests Government with legal 
power to do what they could not do under the Revenue 
Code of 1879, viz., restrict the right of transfer in re- 
granting survey lands which have been forfeited for non- 
payment of assessment. What we say is, that it docs 
this, and one thing more, in the same wa\% by the very 
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rigiiCs o: occupancy consisi: in the holdfnif bern 
>,d> LuiJLic. t.'u;L>ye;'iCo/e andi/i piii’petiuty, Theac rights arc 


.i^:.j.cheu. to ah sur'/cy lands by sections 6S- and 73 oi the 
cjO:aoay Lana Revenue Code oi: 1875?, Sectioa 68 runs: 
--.n occupant is entided to the use and occupation or his 
lane. i: a Hurvi^y ^^itcUnunt has been extended to his 
Innd, 111 fcrpdLiiity, dc. Section 755 then provides: 'The 
riy>i: ijj cceupuitey shall be d-e-am^cii nn heritizMe and trann- 
reraole pnjperty, and shah ininiediazely pa.'is to the person 
vdiose agreement to becotne occupant shah have been 
atcepted by the Collector. ' 

may [ ash you to say plainly svhat is the elxect oi: 
these Sections: hieither Sphinx nor oracle could have 
been more oracular or Sphinxiike than you are in dealing 
vhth this question in your article. You first of all fiy 


tor refuge under die wings of the Advocate-General: — 


* 3rlr. Jdehta's comments reuardinu forfeitures were am- 
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ply ans'.vered by the Advocate-General in the debate on the 
Bill. .^Ir. Scott pointed out that the position of Govern- 
ment. where there Is no sale or forfeiture, is exactly 
analogous to the posidon of a mortgagee who has ob- 
tained a foreclosure decree. We need not search the 


Scriptures for illustrations in tills connection : we may 
be Content with the prosaic provisions of the Land 
Revenue Code." The last portion of this utterance 
sounds mighty fine : but what does it mean? I suppose 
even such plain and commonplace lawyeiy as you de- 
scribe y'ourself to be. is aware that analogy^ may serve use- 
fullv as an illustration, but it is not argument in itself- 
To argue simply by' analogy' without nrst establishing it 
bv authority is to beg the question. The Advocate- 
General was perfectly' aware of this. If you had report- 
ed fully and accurately* die latter portion of his speech, 
vou would have seen how* his stately* vessel foundered 
before reaching shore. He knew that he must show that 
there was anv* room for analogy* betw'een the effect of a 
foreclosure and that of a forfoiture. He did proceed to 
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refer to that pi^saic provision of the Code ; but alas ! 
he missed the right sections. As he was triumphantly 
reading section 67 and arguing that there was nothing 
in it to bear out my contention, I pointed out to him 
that I had referred not to section 67, which certainly 
was most harmless, but to section 68. To section 68 he 
then turned, but as he read it to himself, he seems to 
have perceived that it completely destroyed his conten- 
tion, and quietly sat down. He had practically aban- 
doned the position he had sought to maintain, and no 
wonder. I am surprised that you should have forgotten 
that the legal position which the Advocate-General rose 
to maintain had been deliberately given up by Govern- 
ment themselves. In his carefully prepared speech on 
the first reading, Mr. Monteath said : ‘ But the Law 
officers of Government now hold that every person who 
is legally invested with a right to the possession and 
enjoyment, in any form, of land is an occupant, and, as 
such, has, under section 73, an heritable and transfer- 
able right in it. If a survey settlement has been extended 
to the land the occupant is entitled to theiuse and occu- 
pation ill perpetuity. ’ Indeed, if this were not the 
correct interpretation of sections 68 and 73 of the Code 
of 1879, there would be no raison d'etre for the Bill at 
all. If after forfeiture without sale. Government occu- 
pied the same position as a mortgagee on a foreclosure, 
that is to say, the position of absolute owner, then no 
amending act would be at all required to enable them to 
grant leases on forfeited lands on any terms and condi- 
tions whatsoever, including short periods and disability 
of alienation. It is because they were advised by their 
own legal officers that they could grant forfeited survey 
lands only on full occupancy rights, that the amending. 
Bill saw the light of day. 

You will thus see that my comments regarding forfei- 
tures, so far from * being amply answered by the 
Advocate-General, ’ were in unison with the opinion of 
the Law officers oflGovernment, given, not in the heat of 
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on a permanent tenure ; and that when lands are given 
out for permanent cultivation on the restricted tenure, 
the occupant will have all the rights of an ordinary occu- 
pant except the free power of transfer.’ I will not stop 
to complain how utterances like these, in which relevant 
and irrelevant matters are mixed up, and vagueness 
takes the place where definite limitation is essential, fill 
one with despair. But you will observe that Mr. Mon- 
teath does not say that the result he describes will be 
the legal result of the new provision ; he never goes be- 
yond describing it as the result of the contemplated ac- 
tion of Government on those provisions. He only talks 
of repeated and emphatic declarations of what will be 
done. But he never commits himself to the assertion 
that such is necessarily the legal operation of the Bill. 
I am free to admit that the view put forward by 
‘ Bombay ’ on this point is only an echo of Mr. Mpn- 
teath’s utterances. Indeed, I do not know why you 
should • strive to vindicate him from a charge I never 
made against him. On the contrary, what I charged 
against him in my last letter was that he followed the 
official explanations only too credulously, and thus 
allowed himself to be misled. Not that I wonder he was 
so misled. An amending Bill with its bare dry enume- 
ration of additions and omissions and substitutions of 
words here and words there, is difficult to decipher ; and 
it was only natural that ‘ Bombay ’ should in the simpli- 
city of his confidence, accept what he could have no 
reason to doubt was the correct interpretation of the 
scope of the Bill, given by its authors, without feeling it 
necessary to scan closely the words of the Bill itself. 
If I can do so without calling down on my head some 
of your smartest epigrams, may I say that in this respect 
you yourself are very much in the position of ‘ Bombay’ ? 
Otherwise I can scarcely conceive that when I said that 
‘ Bombay ’ had misinterpreted the Bill on this point 
owing to the misleading character of official utterances 
on the subject, you could hope to answer me successfully 
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by pointing out that those veiy official ytterances bore 
out his interpretation ! There could be no conclusive 
answer to 1113^ contention, without turning to the Bill and 
its very words. Let us do so. Clause 2 of section 
S of the amending Bill runs as follows : — 

To section 6b of the Code, the following proviso shall be added, 
namely : — ‘ Provided that nothiu^ iti this or any of/jer section shall 
make it, or shall be deemed ever to have made it, unlawful for the Collec- 
tor at any time to grant permission to any person to occupy any unalic- 
nated unoccupied land /or such period and on such conditions as he may, 
subject to the orders of Government, prescribe; and in anv such case 
the occupancy shall, xchethcKa survey settlement has been extended to 
the land or not, be held only tor the period anil subject to the conditions 
so prescribed.’ 

Can anything be clearer? The Code of 1S79 provided 
that surve}' lands, whenever occupied, should be held 
only in perpetuity. The above amending section takes 
away expresslj' survey' lands from the old provision and 
regards it legal for the Collector to regrant them for any 
period. This will be realized more distinctl^^ lehen it is 
remembered that it is bj' the same amending section that 
the right of transfer annexed to survey lands under 
section 73 is also taken awa3% Just as the Collector is 
empowered under the ivords ‘on such conditions,’ to 
denj" the right of transfer, so is he empowered to take 
away the right of perpetuity under the icords ‘for such 
period.’ It is futile to maintain in the presence of these 
words, that under the new Bill, ‘ the permanence of 
the loot’s right will in no wise be affected,’ or ‘ that 
the occupants on the restricted tenure will have the 
same right of holding in perpetuity" as other occupants. 
There can be no doubt that the right of perpetuity’ is vitally* 
affected by placing it at the discretion of the executive 
Government, and what is more dangerous, at the discre- 
tion of its Revenue Department. This is exactly' also 
the way in which the idght which you admit is affected 
by the Bill is restricted, viz., the right of alienation or 

transfer. o ^ o 

This is still more manifest if we take sections S and J 

of the Bill as originally introduced before their verbal 
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form was ameydecl by the Select Committee. They ran 
thus : — 

S. After section 6S of the Code shall he added a new section as 
follows, namely: — 

‘GSA. Pouvr to s/i've onf fiunfs ns tei»i/)oniry accn/ntfiei’es, — NvUhin^ 
in this Act shall mal:e it, or shall be deemed ever to have made it, un- 
lawful for the Collector to grant at any time permission /or sue/: /»rr/o./ 
and on such conditions as he m:ty, subject to orders of Covernment, 
prescribe, to any person to occupy any unalicnated unoccupied land, 
zc'/t^t/icr a survey settlciiient hits hecii extcn.tcJ to Mich hnui or not. ' 

9. Power to restrict rii'ht to trnns/er oeoiPiiiteie.'. in speeiifl cases . — 
The following shall be substituted for section 7d of tiie Code, namely, — 
‘The right of occupancy shall, subjecru) the provisions contained in 
section .ad. aiul to any coiutitions that may he or may Inree been 
imposcil antler section and save :is otherwise prescribed by law, be 
deemed an heritable and transferable property.' 

In Spite, however, of your quotation from Mr. .Mon- 
teath’s speech which, as pointed out above, can only 
really refer to the inicniion of Government and not to 
the actual scope of the Bill, you will find tliat the 
honourable member has practically ailmitted that the 
Bill does vest in Government full powers to tyrant for- 
feited survey lands for short periods at the discretion of 
the Collector. His vindication for taldni* such cxtciitiivc 
powers is that Government may want to pile hay.staclcs 
on a piece of unoccupied survey land or to build a school- 
house on another, or to treat waste or alluvial lands spe- 
cially. The sincerity of this plea was, however, put to a 
crucial test by the Hon’blc the Chief of Ichalharanji. He 
moved an amendment by which with some additions 
Government could meet all such exigencies of any sort 
and kind whatever without putting it in their power to 
re-grant forfeited survey lands for agricultural purposes 
for short periods. The amendment was as follows: — 

To add the following at the end of clausi; 8 : — * Provided that, except 
in the case of land to bc affected by oblivion or land in the cultivation of 
which intervals of fallow are necessary, the permission shall be heritable 
and in perpetuity, and the assessment thall not be higher than the sur- 
vey assessment on similar land,’ 

This amendment was not accepted by Government and 
was summarily rejected. Any further comment on this 
point is needless. „ 
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I now conitt to the third luul last poii^t of your ‘ obvi 
ous and evident anti commonplace’ exposition. ^Mr 
.Mehta’s third point’ you say in your article, ‘is tc 
all intents and purposes a replica of his second, Wt 
may answer it by quotini^ a sentence from one of oui 
previous articles. “ If these members” we said, “objeci 
to the principle of eviction for non-payment of a public 
due, they must, to be consistent, object to eviction 
of State tenants for non-payment of a private debt’.” 
Now I confess that when I read this plausible conten- 
tion, I was sorely tempted to borrow the forcible lan- 
guai^e of the Hon’ble .Mr. .Monteath, when, in his 
speech on the second reading, he admonished us as to 
our duties, and said : ‘ W'e do expect those who take the 
part of leaders of public opinion to adhere to the first 
principles of reasoning,’ But I will resist the temptation 
and only say that the sentence you have a second time 
quoted from a previous article proves that you have 
not yet mastered the legal aspects oF the problems 
involved in this discussion. Nobody has ever denied, 
certainly neither myself nor any of my non-official 
colleagues, that an occupant is not liable to be evicted for 
non-payment of assessment. He holds it in perpetuity, 
subject to payment of Government dues, and if he will not 
perform the condition, his holding is liable to forfeiture 
^ and he must quit it. What we have argued is, that even 
where a particular occupant is evicted, whoever happens 
to be his successor or whose agreement to become 
occupant shall have been accepted by the Collector, 
again holds the land with full occupancy rights including 
that of perpetuity. As I said in my speech in Council, 
individual holders may come and individual holders may 
go, but whoever holds it, holds with the full rights of 
occupancy under the Land Revenue Code. Though an 
individual occupant enjoys these rights only while he 
fulfils the condition of due payment of assessment, the 
land itself enjoys them for ever. We know the object of 
the framers of the Code who,ileliberateIy inserted the final 
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clause ut* sccti'^ii 73. U was tu prevent the ai 4 i'icultural 
hauls ot the Prosulcncy heinj* i;iven out to yearly or 
short term tenants, and tt) ensure the existence of a 
class of peasant proprietors. Whatever other people 
may say about it. the Mon'hle Mr. Monteath, as the 
spokesman of Government in charj4e of the new Bill, 
has uni^rudgingly admitted that * it is certain at any rate 
that under this system, the prosperity of the Presidency 
has advanced hy leaps and bounds.’ 

The last word of your article was * one of identic cor- 
rection. ’ Let mine be one of identic remonstrance. 
You indignantly Hare up at the remotest shadow of a 
reileelion upon the motives of the ollicial advocates of 
the Bill. With admirable consistency you have no hesi- 
tation in charging us with ‘ pleading for the cherished 
rights of the .scrucn/’ and you clinch the indictment hy 
adding ; ‘ That is the touchstone of the opposition to 

the Revenue Bill.’ If you can free yourself from the 
passionate prejudice of atlvocacy, I will ask you in your 
cooler moments to reilect why I and my colleagues 
should plead for the cherished rights of the sowctir rather 
than of the ryot, and why our sense of public duty 
hhs)uUl he so corrupted as to play the unworthy part you 
in common with the oiiicials ascribe to us. Is it impos- 
sible fur ytiu to conceive that it is not quite beyond 
the bounds (jf belief liuvt we are carrying on the light in 
the real and gentiine interests of both the ryot and the 
uUt ar, .\iu! titat \v e arc opposing ilic Bill because we 
arc vcriou'ily alarmed at the prospect tii placing absolute 
pov. cr in t’nc b.ands of an irrcsponsihle bureatseiMlic 
dcparlUKun like the RevemiC Bcp.vriment ot this Presi- 
dcUvy. which may be used fur t.iue'.ing lite length aiul 
brc.uUh ui tiii;. Prc.u'.encv ‘with \e.vrlv icnar.ts and tkjilv 
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reasonable lengths to which the Boi^bay Revenue 
Department can go in obstinate, or I should perhaps say, 
strong-minded defiance of all the teachings of knowledge 
and experience. Who could have imagined that after 
profuse promises of remissions and suspensions, they 
could perversely keep the afflicted ryots in ignorance of 
their respective individual fates ? The touchstone of 
our opposition is not our interest in the sowcar as 
against the ryot. It is in our unaffected alarm at the 
extensive powers which the Department are taking to 
themselves under the Bfil, an alarm which is not mitigated 
by mere personal assurances of wise moderation. 

Only one word more. We emphatically claim that 
we have no personal interest in the matter. I know it 
is alleged that Government are equally disinterested. 
I am willing to admit that even if they were interested, 
their interest did not inspire their action. But disinter- 
ested they certainly are not. The Revenue Department 
has been long hankering for an authoritative establish- 
ment of their pretensions to sole State landlordism. 
This at last they secure by this Bill. 

10th September 1901. Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 
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THIRD LETTER ON THE LAND REVENUE BILL. 

To THE Editor of the Times of India. 

Sir, — I readily confess I cannot gainsay the justice 
of your description of my last letter as one of portentous 
length. Your brief article on it, of close upon three co- 
lumns, elicits my warmest admiration. You have now 
come so far as to admit that so far as the real scope of 
the Land Revenue Bill itself is concerned. Government 
have taken powers to grant forfeited survey lands on a 
tenure restricted, not only as regards the power of trans- 
fer, but also as regards the duration of the lease. You 
admit that when you joined ‘Bombay’ in saying that 
‘the permanence of the ryot’s tenure will in no wise be 
affected,’ such result may only be achieved by the 
exercise of executive discretion and forbearance in not 
using to the full the powers secured to Government by 
the Bill. But you now protest that the Bill does not 
change in this respect the existing law, and you again fly 
to the arms of the Advocate-General. How weak the 
protestation is, can be imagined when it is borne in mind 
that you at the same time admit that the Law officers 
of Government have given exactly the contrary opinion, 
and that it is because there is no getting over that opi- 
nion, that Government have felt compelled to undertake 
new legislation. ‘Mr. Scott’s contention was,’ you 
write, ‘that Sections 68 and 73 were made subject to 
the provisions of Section 56 relating to forfeiture. Gov- 
ernment had therefore the same rights over forfeited 
land as a mortgagee would have over lands obtained by 
him under foreclosure decree.’ In .the very process of 
laying down this law, it ' ' serious doubts 

seize you as to its so"n ^ritv ’f'- 

you try to thrust the .!• 

help seeing that if ' 
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the Law officers of Government, among whom the 
Advocate-General is always considered 'the foremost, 
are wrong. So, with an air of overpowering candour, 
you gravely add: ‘Possibly, this point was overlooked 
by the legal advisers of Government who preceded Mr. 
Scoff; and it is no doubt open to argument.’ It is im- 
possible to resist the grace with which you make so im- 
partial a concession ; and it is besides very cruel-hearted 
to question Mr. Scott’s title to glory over all his obtuse 
predecessors. It is a pity that he should have reserved 
the announcement of ^lis great discovery till the very 
last moment ; and the prosaic-minded people are, under 
such circumstances, inclined to designate such sudden 
discoveries as mare’s nests. But in all seriousness, is 
it possible to question the soundness of the opinions of 
Mr. Scott’s predecessors and colleagues — opinions which 
would have never been given but that they could not 
possibly help themselves ? I will not say it is perilously 
near to nonsense, but I will only say that it is opposed 
to rules of statutory construction to say that ‘Sections 
68 and 73 were made subject to the provisions of Section 
56 relating to forfeiture.’ They have all to be read to- 
gether, and the earlier section is followed jout by the 
1 positive provisions of 'the later sections wi^h regard to 
the consequences of forfeiture under certain circum- 
stances. Section 56 provides that land is l/iable to for- 
feiture for failure of non-payment of arreiars of land- 
revenue, and empowers the Collector to /levy all such 
arrears by sale, or by otherwise disposing! of the for- 
feited occupancy or alienated holding. Sections 68 and 
73 then proceed to provide what consequences will attach 
when lands brought under the Survey SettJlement are 
otherwise disposed of. Says the latter parlt of Section 
73, “the right of occupancy shall immediately! pass to the 
person whose agreement to become occupant] shall have 
been accepted by the Collector.’ I put it toyiou whether, 
in relying on Mr. Scott against all the other Ibaw officers 
of Government, you were not leaning on a rath|;r frail reed. 
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I do not C 3 .i’e to say very much about your gallant 
defence of Mr. Scott in another respect. ‘The citation 
by him,’ you say, ‘of Section 67 was a mere slip of the 
tongue, and when Mr. Mehta pointed out that the rele- 
vant section was 68, Mr. Scott made it clear that his 
previous utterances had been intended to apply to that 
section.’ I have very great regard for Mr. Scott, and 
will only say that he not only gave the number of the 
section as 67, but proceeded to read it and point out that 
there was nothing in it to support Mr. Mehta’s argument. 
It was at this stage that I intervened, and the Advocate- 
General sat down without finishing the reading of Sec- 
tion 68. 

The vehemence of. the next protestation is propor- 
tioned to the consciousness of its utter weakness and 
groundlessness. You protest indignantly that you don't 
care if the old Code did not mean what you contended it 
did ; it ought to have done so, and should be ashamed 
of itself for not doing so. The lofty dramatic air 
with which you hurl defiance on this point is simply 
superb. ‘ Mr. Mehta reiterates his assertion, ’ you 
argue, ‘that Government are taking to themselves a new 
and revolutionary power. • But he must, or should know, 
full well that the position of Government is that they 
have removed doubts which have arisen as to the law- 
fulness of the exercise by them of inherent, ancient, indis- 
pensable and universally recognized powers. Those powers 
are to grant land which is not the property of private 
persons to whomever and on what terms Government 
may please. ’ C'est manifique, inais ce n'est pas la 
logique, as the French would say. This is the gospel, 
no doubt, according to the Apostles of the Revenue 
Department ; and it is because they are so utterly demo- 
ralized — these Apostles — as to demand acceptance of 
their twelve Commandments as possessing divine autho- 
rity, that their fresh aggrandizement by means of the 
new Bill has roused universal consternation and alarm. 
The best part of the joke., however, is that,, while the 
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instructions Mr. Naylor was called upon to prepare 
these leases, or what were the number of years that had 
by that time elapsed. The importance of these details 
will be realized when it is borne in mind that the Revenue 
Department now professes that, in the words of Mr. 
Monteath, ‘ it is not, however, always easy to say 
whether a Survey Settlement has been extended to 
certain lands or not.’ Did Mr. Naylor know that the 
leases to Bhils and Kolis related to survey lands ? I 
must also point out that, though in your article you 
speak of the lands for which the leases were required as 
survey lands, Mr. Monteath himself speaks in far more 
guarded language. Indeed, his language would show 
that the ‘inadvertence’ was with regard to non-survey 
lands. In his speech on the first reading of the Bill, he 
said : ‘The third and most important point which it is 
proposed to deal with, is the grant of land on terms 
other than those specified in Section 73 of the Land 
Revenue Code. It xvas long supposed that that provision 
was applicable only to persons holding on the survey 
tenure, and that it was competent of Government to 
allow the cultivation or other use of land in which if has 
an absolute right on such terms as might seem suitable 
in special cases.’ After referring to alluvial lands on 
the banks of the Indus and other rivers in the Presiden- 
cy proper, to forest lands, and to sheri lands in Ratna- 
giri, Mr. Monteath proceeds : ‘ I think it will be admitted 
that it is reasonable, if not absolutely necessary, that 
Government should have the power of disposing of 
lands in such ways as I have mentioned, and we have 
every reason for supposing that there was no intention 
of taking away this power when the Land Revenue Code 
was framed. The form of lease given to Bhils in 
Khandesh was approved by Mr. Naylor, who drafted 
the Act.’ 

You will observe that Mr. Monteath nowhere commits 


himself to the statement thatt'> ri^^were with i " d 
to survey lands. Indeed, h'* 

% 


u 
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between survey and non-survey lands, and speaks of 
there being '^no intention to take away the power,’ 
only as regards non-survey lands, admitting that the 
provisions of Section 73 were long supposed applicable 
only to persons holding on the survey tenure. The ‘in- 
advertence’ on which you now fall back could not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Monteath, have been in respect of lands held 
on the survey tenure. However that may be, you must 
see that Mr. Naylor’s vague action some years subse- 
quently cannot be treated as a serious argument that the 
Code was intended to be otherwise than what it is. Mr. 
Na 3 dor was neither a member of the Select Committee 
nor of the Legislative Council at the time ; neither was 
he the author nor one of the authors of the Code. Weak 
as 3 ’'our inferential argument is, the positive evidence on 
the other side against your ‘inadvertence’ theory is 
overwhelming. It is not necessar^^ even to press into 
service the full and repeated assurances given by the 
President and his executive colleagues during the passage 
of the Code through the Legislative Council, that full 
proprietary rights v'ent with the survey tenure. We 
have only to look at the Code itself. Generali}^ speaking, 
inadvertence in a legal measure arises negatively, or 
through the emploj-ment of words for one purpose 
which indirectly leads' to another and unexpected one. 
But where there are positive words, disclosing a clear 
purpose, there is no room for the theory of inadvertence, 
at least as far as that purpose is concerned. And that 
is exactly the case with respect to the point at issue 
between us. That point is as to the power of Govern- 
ment to deal with forfeited survey "lands otherwise than 
by sale. Section 73 saj's: ‘The right of occupancy 
shall be deemed an heritable and transferable property, 
&c., and shall immediately pass to~ the person u'hose 
agreement to become occupant shall have been accepted by 
the Collector.' It is impossible to explain the presence 
of the words in italics in the section on^the theory o m* 
advertence. As I have all a^ong pointed! out, the Cote 
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has deliberately provided that the Government can re- 
grant forfeited survey lands only on the full occupancy 
rights of heritableness, transferability and perpetuity. 

I repeatedly challenged Mr. Monteath and his official 
supporters during the debate in Council to say for vhat 
other purpose these words could have possibly been 
inserted in the section. If they were right, it could not 
possibly enter anybody’s imagination to conceive and 
insert these words. Some malignant sprite only must 
have surreptitiously got them printed in the Code out 
of pure malice to vex the souls^of the revenue philan- 
thropists of the present day. 

This is my last letter. The new legislation has creat- 
ed a situation more serious and melancholy than some 
people imagine. The attempt to restore the conKdence 
of the ryots by assuring resolutions of Government is 
unavailing. Government no doubt started with good 
intentions. But good intentions without careful guidance 
often lead to unexpected and contrary results. What is 
the spectacle that confronts us now? So far as the ex- 
periment of a restricted tenure is concerned, for the pre- 
sent there is very little scope for it. But while the ryot 
expected that he would get suspension or remission, if 
he could not pay arrears without incurring debt, he has 
been frightened into precipitate payment of arrears by 
getting deeper into debt on worse terms than before, 
with a fresh famine looming before him in some parts 
of the Presidency. Me could have expected some for- 
bearance from his soicarr in the latter’s own interest; he 
is now threatened with harassing process for the pi-otec- 
tion of that interest, — the rush for decrees and the im- 
minence of sales under them. All this while he sees 
that, instead of the promised benelits to him, it is the 
Government that has benefited by a rapid recovery of 
arrears. Do not blame him, his ignorance or his perver- 
sity if his reliance in Government is shaken. Ho only 
watches from afar, and knows not that Government sin- 
cerely meant to ameliorate lys lot. It shows once again 
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needs of the city. The result is now before us; and 
think it is no small compliment to the quickness an 
intelligence of the people of this city, that what too 
Government nearly forty years to prepare it is though 
will be sufficiently considered by them in the course c 
a month or so. My Lord, I am not saying this by wa; 
of complaint, but I think the circumstances of thii 
legislation point to the desirability of adopting a pro 
cedure and practice somewhat resembling the practic* 
and procedure in these matters which are followed ir 
the Viceroy’s Council. The practice there is that aftei 
general discussion and even after reference to the 
Secretary of State for India, a Bill is introduced in the 
Council and the first reading is taken. The course then 
followed is that the Bill is referred to local Governments; 
officials aad public bodies for their opinions and no 
Select Committee is appointed until after the receipt 
of these official and non-official opinions. Then only 
is a Select Committee appointed and the Bill is proceeded 
with in the regular course. I may also mention that so 
far as the official opinions which are obtained after the 
first reading are concerned, they are not considered 
confidential, but are circulated to honourable members. 

^ I venture to make the suggestion to your Lordship that 
the time has now come when a practice of this character 
may be usefully introduced into this Council. But 
I have not referred to the shortness of time on this 
occasion by way of complaint. On the contrary, I dp 
sincerely think that it is a matter for great congratulation 
both to this Council and the public that it has been 
found possible to expedite matters to a certain extent and 
to secure the services of our honourable colleague Sir 
Charles Ollivant, in steering this Bill through the Coun- 
cil. My Lord, this may be the last occasion on which 
we may have the pleasure of meeting the. honourable 
member in this Council, and with your Lordship s pei 
mission I should like to say one word in appreciation o 
the great zeal, the great ability and the great experience 
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and intimate knowledge of men and matters that he 
has brought ?o bear on matters before this Council. 
Perhaps also you will let me add that nobody has won 
our hearts more than Sir Charles Ollivant by the tact, 
patience and liberality of sentiment he has uniformly 
displayed in regard to matters in this Council and every- 
where else. I may be permitted to speak a word in refer- 
ence to this matter because my connection with Sir 
Charles Ollivant is of very old date, and in regard to that 
connection I have always prided myself on having turned’ 
out to be a true prophet. When^Sir Charles Ollivant was 
appointed Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, very few 
people knew much about him, as he had mostly served in 
the mofussil as Assistant Collector. But I knew him very 
well because I had met him in the districts, and I assured 
my friends in Bombay who were rather nervous at the 
youth of the gentleman selected for the post, that no 
Commissioner would prove so excellent, as from my 
knowledge of him in various other capacities I could say 
Sir Charles Ollivant would. My Lord, I am very glad 
to know that that prediction was amply fulfilled, and no 
Commissioner made a better Commissioner for the City 
of Bombay than Sir Charles Ollivant did. My Lord, so 
far as this Bill is concerned, I would like to add that it 
was a great pleasure to work with Sir Charles Ollivant on 
the Select Committee. One conspicuous feature in him is 
his intellectual fairness and we all know that not only is 
he quick to seize our suggestions and our points, but if 
we succeed in impressing him with their solidity and 
force, however inclined otherwise he may be constitu- 
tionally, his intellectual fairness will always come to our 
aid and will not let him alone until he has met our 
suggestions in the fairest manner possible. It is after 
deliberations of that character that this Bill now emerges 
from the Select Committee, and I do think that though 
the time^he Select Committee had to wor ' 3 '^'•^^vas 

short, thexlill emerges shorn of the obje ‘ 

;; — and they were not many^I admit — 
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It as it originally stood. A Bill of this sprt is not a Bil 
rn legard to which there is any general or coninioi 
- principle to be dismissed ; it is always a matter for th( 
consideration or discussion of the larger details incor 
porated in the Bill. Of course the smaller details maj 
be varied when the Bill will be considered in detail, bui 
in the meantime all that we have to do is to considei 
how far the larger details are consistent with reason and 
principle. 

As I have said, this Bill emerges 'from the Select Com- 
mittee shorn of almost all its objectionable features. A 
great part of it is unnecessaiy to be referred to at ail as 
simply reproducing legislative provisions already existing, 
and I will very rapidly ask members of the Council to 
look to the principal features. A Police Bill of this char- 
acter may be described as three volumes bound in one. 
In the first place, it treats of the organization, con- 
stitution and discipline of the Police force. That is one 
volume. The second part consists of the application to 
the Police of those sections of the general Code of 
Criminal Procedure from which the Police Commissioner 


of the City and the Police were specially exempted from 
time to time. In this the city, so far as the Police is 
concerned, is brought largely into conformity with the law 
prevalent throughout the rest of India which is contain- 
ed in the Code of Criminal Procedure. The third volume 
is what ma}' be described as a local supplementary police 
code for the purpose of meeting- local needs and requiie- 
ments. This it is which constitutes the Police Bill now 


before the Council. .As I have said, it will not be neces- 
saty to discuss at all the provisions drafted from the Code 
of Criminal Procedure ; but it is necessary in a geneial 


review of what relates to the constitution and the org. > 
nization and discipline of the Police force to see whe- 
ther the provisions introduced for the purpose of pre 

serving order in the city are provisions calculated to c.aiJ ) 

out the object in view. The first chapter is 

so- far -ns it cont.nins the section for definitions, b • 
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as these were^ concerned, objection was taken to the 
definition of ‘street’ and ‘places of public amusement 
and entertainment.’ So far as the definition of street is 
concerned, I am glad to say that it has been brought into 
hai’mony with the general definition which prevails every- 
where, and the clause which was considered objection- 
able and which to a certain extent might have included 
private ground, has been deleted from the amended Bill. 
I know, as was pointed out in the report of the Select 
Committee, that the clause was borrowed from the Dis- 
trict Municipal Act and was inserted after careful consi- 
deration. But there was a special reason why it should 
find a place in that Act and should not find a place in this 
Bill. The District Municipal Act had to deal with towns 
in which existed a large number of ‘poles’ which are 
streets with a large number of houses, but streets 
just leading to the houses and which are as if they 
were private property, Iii Bombay nothing of the sort 
exists, and there is no necessity for applying special 
legislation of this kind to Bombay, and I think the 
Select Committee has wisely dropped that part of the 
Bill. The definitions of places of public amusement 
and entertainment are important in so far as these 
definitions affect the power to license places. They 
become a matter of very great importance because if 
you give a large definition to these places you would 
require places that need not have such now, to have 
licenses. So far as the definition of place of public 
amusement is concerned, one objection that I took in 
Select Committee has been met by the insertion of the 
words ‘otherwise than for a bona fide charitable purpose.’ 
But-as it stands, my Lord, it seems to me that the clause 
is likely to be too wide because it says a place of public 
amusement means a place ‘ to which the public are 
admitted either on payment of money or with the inten- 
tion that money may be collected from those admitted.’ 
It is possible that places where incidentally fees are 
received and some music is ^played and singing is carried 
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on, may be broui^lit into this definition and, as a conse 
quence, would have to claim a license. It seems to mi 
tIuU the projjer course would be to follow the Englisl 
legislation on this point, and I therefore suggest that tin 
clause be made definite by using words that would meai 
that the incitlental use of a place for the purpose coulc 
not mahe it such a place of public amusement as to re 
quire a license. If the words were ‘ a place kept for mu- 
sic, singing’, etc., it would mean a place the principal 
pui'pose of which is amusement. Then, my Lord, there 
is the question of the ‘ place of public entertainment’ and 
very great objection has been raised to this clause in 
consequence of the existence in Bombay of a number of 
institutions which are by no means places for liquor, but 
to which people in various classes of life resort for the 
purpose of taking their meals. These are common in- 
stitutions in Bombay, and if the people who resort to 
them are poor, they are very respectable, and it would be 
a great hardship If these places should have to take out 
licenses. I remember that there is a proviso by which 
such places open between the hours of 6 a. ni. and 9 p. m. 
are e.xempt, but it seems to me very desirable to enlarge 
those hours for the purpose of excluding places 

of the sort I have mentioned for the purpose I have des- 
cribed. 

The next chapter is also a very important chapter be- 
cause it deals with the organisation and the discipline of the 
Police force, though it is a chapter on which I, for one, 
don’t pose as an expert and I would not like to express 
my opinion with regard to the essential terms of which 
it ought to be formulated. But your Lordship will ob- 
serve that there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction in 
the Police force itself in regard to the position in which 
the higher members of the force are placed ; and most 
members of the Council have received the memorandum 
prepared by the Superintendents of Police in which they 
ask this Council to place them in the same position as 
Superintendents in Calcutt^. I dare say we shall heai 
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ecen to .i certain. e.Ntcnt ro-drafted and m-arranged and 
crougat into harniony with every suggestion that has 
ncen ni.ide ror^ tne purpose of putting it into proper 
torni. ^ .\ most important amendment to Section 22 as 
Qiaginally stood is the addition of the words providing 
i.;m. tnough th.e Commissioner of Police shall make 
u-.es iO: ihe legulatjon of trafric, etc., they must be 
tile previous sanction of Government.’ Then, my 
I.ord, i: is in tiiis part of the Bill we come to the 
licensing clauses. Vour Lordship will see that on 
page 14. clause -/t gives power to the Commissioner of 
Police ror licensing, controlling, or in order to prevent 
the obstruction, inconvenience, annoyance, risk, danger, 
or damage to tiie residents or passengers in the vicinity, 
prohibiting the keeping of places of public amusement or 
entertainment, and the playing of music in streets and 
public places. .\’ow. my Lord, the objection that is raised 
to including too many places in the power of licensing 
practically consists in this : though it may be desirable 
in some instances to have control over these places— 

I put no blame on any one — it opens up a large area 
for partiality and bribery. F*or e.NampIe, we know^ about 
Abkari licenses — I don't make a general imputation, but 
j practical men know how a good deal of that sort of thing 
takes place in the disposal of Abkari licenses. Now, if a 
verv large number of places have to be licensed, it places 
temptation in the way. VVell, if I, by using a little par- 
tiality to one man can at the same time pocket five rupees - 
by refusing a license to another man. It is not thought 
verv immoral. Tlie larger the number of institutions you 
bring under these licensing clauses, the more frequently 
must this practice prevail.- This, my Lord, is the great 
objection I have to a general clause of this character. 

I know that my friend Mr. Dikshit has given notice 
of an amendment which would to a certain extent _ 
modify this clause by not giving a wholesale power 
for the refusal of licenses. But I shall ask the attention ^ 
of the* Council to clause 'e) of that Section whic 
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regulates musip or singing in any street or public place. 

. I think that lihis part is unnecessary, especially in 
consequence of a further clause in the same section — 
clause {d) sub-section (e), in which the Commissioner 
of Police may, if necessary, prohibit the public utterance 
of cries, the singing of songs, the playing of music, &c. 
My Lord, I can well imagine that some people would 
like to have some regulation of those terrible street 
cries which wake up the people at all sorts of unearthly 
hours and won't let them slee^ in the morning. But 
it seems to me that regulating music in the streets and 
in public places is rather too comprehensive a power to 
give. Then, my Lord, in special reference to that, I 
would ask your Lordship’s attention to clause (/). With 
the first portion of clause (f) I am almost prepared to 
sympathise, though my friend Mr. Dikshit is not prepared 
to go so far. Clause (/) says : ‘ prevent the continuance 
of music or other such sounds as aforesaid in any place 
on complaint being made in writing to the Commissioner 
of Police by any person that the same is a nuisance on 
account of the illness, or on account of the interruption 
of the ordinary occupation and pursuits of any person 
resident or lawfully engaged in the neighbourhood.’ I 
am prepared to say that in a case of serious illness some 
interference of this sort may be necessary, but the word- 
ing of the clause goes further. It says : ‘ or on account of 
the interruption and pursuits of any person.’ Now, my 
Lord, that may be all very well if we consider only the 
European portion of the town, but when you come to the 
native part, a clause like that could work the very great- 
est hardship. Festivals and ceremonials in the native 
town are numerous, and on those occasions music is an 
essential part of them, and if music is to be stopped be- 
cause a neighbour went to the Commissioner of Police 
and complained that his ordinary occupation and pursuits 
were interrupted that would be a very extensive inter- 
ference with the habits of the people. It would enable a 
neighbour having, any. .quajrel with another neighbour to 
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go to the Commissioner of Police and ask him to stop 
neighbour s music because it * interrupted'" his ordinr 
pursuits. Aly Lord, you will see that a reference is giv 
to an English Act in this clause, 27 and 2S Victor 
Chapter 55. As far as the English Act is concerned, 
has reference only to organ-grinders. There is povv 
given to the Police to make organ-grinders p.ass on. B 
this is going a little too far. Now, most of us are calf 
upon to endure these nuisances because in deference 
the established customs of the people these things ha 
to take place in native houses. Then, my Lord, there 
one clause to which I should like to draw the attention ( 
the Council. It is a very drastic clause because it give 
power in sub-section 3 of section 23 to the Commissione 
of Police to prohibit by order in writing any assembly o 
procession whenever and for so long as he considers sucl 
prohibition to be necessary for the presexTation of th 
public peace or public safety. I think that such a powe 
is necessary on occasions, but it is a power which must bs 
vei-y carefully used, and it must be given in such a w’av 
that it cannot be wielded to an unlimited extent. Such 
a power to a certain extent is necessary, but I venture to 
suggest that it should he limited so far as the Commis- 
sioner of Police is concexmed to a very short period, 
sometliing like, say. thi*ee days, and that the power of 
prohibition for a longer term be given only to the 
Governor in Council, who could then look into the whole 
question and say whether such a prohibition ought to be 
continued for a veiy long time. I have also a rather 
important objection to section 24. This is taken irom 
the District Poke Act, and it is not contained in any 
other legislation, and it gives power to the Commissioner 
of Police in the case of riot to temporarily close or take 
possession of any building or place and he may exclude 
all persons therefrom, or may allow access thereto to such 
persons only and on such terms as he shall deem expe- 
dient. The words in this section are very wide and may 
include the most innocent persons : and while I think it 
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is necessary in periods of riot to make some provision of 
this kind, I dA not think power should be given to turn 
out every man, woman and child from a house the 
inmates of which are merely suspected, although the real 
meaning of the clause, as had been explained by the 
Commissioner of Police, was not to turn innocent people 
out of their houses, but to prevent the persons in the 
house from in any way extending the spread of the 
disturbance. It is very necessary in the interests of 
innocent people to limit the exercise of this power to 
those cases of the inmates of buildings who are reasonably 
supposed to be contributing to the spread of that 
disorder. Then, my Lord, there is a very important 
section that is taken from the District Municipal Act 
somewhat modified and which relates to the dis- 
persal of gangs and immigrants. It is a section which 
I think must be carefully considered, though so far as 
I am concerned, I am prepared to say that a provision of 
this kind is necessary in a large city like Bombay. But 
what I wish to point out is that the penalties for its 
enforcement must not be of too severe a character. The 
section states that ‘ whenever it shall appear to the 
Commissioner of Police that the movements or encamp- 
ments of any gang or body of persons are or is causing 
or calculated to cause danger or alarm or a reasonable, - 
suspicion that unlawful designs are entertained by such 
gang or body or by any member or members thereof, 
or that an outbreak of epidemic disease is likely to result 
from the continued residence in the city of large numbers 
of pauper immigrants, the Commissioner of Police may ^ 

^ direct the members of such gang or body of such immi- 
grants so to conduct themselves as shall seem necessary 
in order to prevent violence and alarm or the outbreak or 
spread of such disease.’ Your Lordship will see that, 
as far as this Section is concerned, power is given to 
deal only with pauper immigrants when an outbreak of 
epidemic disease is likely to result from their presence. 
Now, my Lord, I do not propose to detain the Counqil 
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with the j-rcatc.- portion of the succeeding chapi 


lecause that embodies, as ! have said" before, tho 
seUions of tile 5'eneral Code of Criminal Procedure frc 
u-liich up to noiv the Police have been exempted. B 
nctoro pa.srfinij entirely from that chapter I should li: 
to dr.iu' tile attention of the Council, and, through tl 
Council, of the public, to certain clauses of section 32. 
is ligijt tii.'it the public siiould hnov/ that this Bill h; 
been very carefully prepared as much in their interes 
.IS to give large powers to the Police. Clauses fd 
i/t, u’t, {j}, (/.M. (/», point out what are the data 
ot every police officer, and amongst those duties they ar 
calleil upon to afrord every assistance in their power t 
tlisahled or helpless persons in the streets. The Polic 
officer is also called upon in dealing with women am 
cliildren to act in strict regard to decency and witi 
reasonable gentleness, and to use his best endeavours t( 
prevent any loss or damage by fire and to avert anj 
accident or danger to the public. I think, my Lord^ 
that these are very wholesome provisions, specifying 
that tlie duties of the Police officer are not only of a 
punitive character, but are to help the public on every 
reasonable occasion. Then, my Lord, in the same 
f connection 1 may point out that this Act, following the 
precedent to which I have already referred, has been 
v'ery careful in pointing out that in regard to these 
orders the directions that must be obeyed must be 
reasonable. Sub-section (2) of section 32 orders that 
all persons shall be bound to conform to the reasoncthle 
directions of a police officer given in the fulfilment of 
any of his duties. The Importance of that, Sir, is that if 
the directions are not of a reasonable character, a Magis- 
trate may sit in judgment as to whether they were rea- 
sonable or they were not reasonable. Then, my Lord, 

I will not detain the Council at this stage of the progress 
of the Bill with any remarks on that well-known section, 
Section 45, relating to compensation for injury caused by 
an unlawful assembly. I thjnk I can best say. what 
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have to say about that when I come to move an amend- 
ment in that respect. Then, my Lord, with regard to 
unclaimed property the provisions are all right except 
in one particular — the time that is given for claiming 
property is exceedingly short. Though, of course, two 
hundred rupees' and under is a very small amount, it is a 
very great amount to certain classes of people, and I 
don’t see why property should be at the disposal of 
Government if the owner fails to claim the property 
within six months. In these cases some little time elap- 
ses before persons know that the property is in the pos- 
session of the Police. The period of six months should 
be largely extended. Then, my Lord, we come to section 
56, which was also somewhat improved by amendment 
in Select Committee. Your Lordship will remember that 
in the original Bill, section 56 vested the powers of a 
Magistrate in the Police Commissioner. The Select 
Committee properly discussed all arguments for and 
against these provisions and ultimately came to the deci- 
sion that these powers should be of a limited character, 
and that the Police Commissioner should not be placed 
in the position of a Magistrate except under some speci- 
fied circumstances, and so far it stands that he is given 
all the powers of a Presidency Magistrate under the 
sections which are mentioned and these relate to search- 
es and other cognate matters. So that, you see, my 
Lord, the objection which was taken to invest the Com-' 
missioner with magisterial powers has been entirely met. 
Then, my Lord, I think I have no further remarks to 
offer in regard to the larger sections, except to express 
my gratitude to Sir Charles Ollivant for meeting me on 
what he considers a very small point, but what I consider 
a very big and a vety important point, namely, in regard 
to section 137 in the original Bill which sought to exempt 
Police buildings from paying municipal rates and taxes. 
Your Lordship will remember that section 137 as it 
originally stood in the Bill said that nothwithstanding the 
provisions of section 144 of the City of Bombay 
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.Municipal Act, 1888, no .Municipal or other local rates 
other tlian watcr-taN or halalhhor-tax shall be payable 
by Government on account ot‘ the occupation or use of 
any houne or place by members of the I-*olice force for 
the convenient performance of their duties. I was very 
^i.ul th.tt Sir Ciiarle:; Ollivant ultimately consented to 
p,ive up thi.: portion altogether. The reason I'iven was 
that the amount involved was very small, but it was a 
m.itter of p,reat imjiortance to the Corporation on the 
prouiul of principle. I am very ^hul tliat in conclutlinji 
my remarks on tiie Bill, I can sit down with grateful 
appreci.ition of tiie w.iy in wiiich tiie Select Committee 
h.ive met tlie Corporation on this matter, and the 
Covuicil will ap is)ve ot the altei’ation on that point. 
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incomyelcnt, that it i * ob aructi-.c, ib.-it !* \*ant'w to luv.cr 
tJie .siamSarh ;V,r tlcqrce ;. that the ITn'oi’can cKnr.cnl i;; 
not ;iu55’.c5Ci5t, t'nat it not act njn.n j'-roycr ai'vicc. 4c., 
hut I have not yet -^cen .sny cviticnco .vh^luccJ in •.Uj’j’ort 
of ihcac r.tatcn.icni The t.ihJc^A to I) ^ luu'cto anncvctt 
show tiiut, i.l) there i-; ;i larj;*- majority of qu.tlitieii 
I'nivcrsity men in the Senate, iU' liiat t\ic Ciiheqe profes* 
sors anii others ;tctu;tlly enita.qed in the uorl; of ciiuc,»ii<Hi 
arc fairly rcprcs.entcti, f-o that thjvcrnntcni ;ue fairly 
represented, and that the Bnropcan community is 
strongly represented. Out cjf a iot;d of 2‘.)7 i * cl lows, 2)0 
are ht>U!ing University degrees, -05 tlunigh Jtot holding 
degrees arc recognised men of learthng and only dH are 
persons of no special educational qualilications, ctunpris- 
ing amoijg them persons who h;tvc foimded various 
endowments in connection with the University aiul people 
of eminent position. There are KH wht> are actiutlly 
employed in or are connected with the work of cilucation. 
Table B shows that the 210 Uni*' ’'pt are of reallv 
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high academic attainments. There are 1 10 Europeans, 87 
Hindus, 79 Parsis and 21 Mahomedans, anCl 117 Fellows 
are at present in Government service and 22 are retired 
Government servants. The Senate has always respected 
and acted on the opinion of professors e.xcept on two 
occasions when it may be said it went against such 
opinion : — (1) W hen the reforms suggested by the Exanii-, 
nation Reform Committee, the principal among them 
being the enlargement of the Syndicate by making the 
Deans members thereof, came up for discussion ; and (2) 
when the late Mr. Justice Ranade proposed to divide 
every e.xamination into groups and to allow the candidates 
to pass in all the groups at the same time or separately. 
On both these occasions I venture to think that the 
Senate was in the right and the professors who opposed 
the proposals were in the wrong. With regard to the 
first the change has been very beneficial and the professors 
have themselves come round to the same view. With 
regard to the second it is not quite accurate to say that 
the Senate acted wholly against the advice of the profes- 
' For most of the Indian professors were in favour 
We change, and also two European professors, the Rev. 
r. Scott, the present Principal of the Wilson College, and 
the late Dr. Peterson of the Elphinstone College, had 
signed the report of the Committee recommending 
the change. That proposal which was strongly advo- 
cated by the late Mr. Justice Ranade, whose intimate 
knowledge of the wants and requirements and diffi-, 
culties of Indian students was unsurpassed, passed the 
Senate almost unanimously, only five Fellows I believe, 
voting against it; but Government declined to sanction 
it, on the advice, I suppose, of some of their educational 
officers. What took place on that occasion illustrates the 
fact that European professors, however sympathetic and 
actuated by the best of intentions, are not able fully to 
appreciate the requirements and difficulties of Indian 
students. There is no justification for supposing that the 
advice of European professors and members of the Senate 
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The rest hardly attend any Senate meeting and take no 
active interest in the University. k 

III. Syndicate : — 

I think the present number of the Bombay Syndicate 
(15 including the Vice-Chancellor) is a proper -number 
and should be maintained. Government and the Colleges 
are fairly represented in the Syndicate. Out of the 15 
present members eight are Government officers and the 
Colleges are properly represented. (See Table E.)" It has 
so far as I know never occurred, that any educational 
officer or professor who took an interest in the matter and 
desired to be in the Syndicate was kept out. I think, on 
the whole, the present system of electing the Syndicate 
has worked very satisfactorily and I would keep it as it is. 
At present provision is made in the Bye-laws about the 
constitution of the Syndicate and its powers and that 
system is elastic, and I would not substitute for it a 
provision in the Act. For instance we, in 1899, increased 
the strength of the Syndicate by adding the Deans thereto 
and gave the Syndicate power to appoint moderators, and 
we were able to effect the reform by an alteration in the 
iBye-laws with the approval of Government, without re- 
sorting to the cumbrous procedure of moving the Indian 
legislature to amend the Act, which would have become 
necessary if the provisions about the Syndicate had been 
a part of the Act. There need be no apprehension about 
the Senate light-heartedly meddling with the constitution 
and powers of the Syndicate, for Government have always 
the power of veto given to them. The present system has 
done very well and I w^ould deprecate any change in it. 

IV. Faculties and Boards of Studies : — 

The Faculties as at present constituted have worked 
well and I would not disturb them. There are no Boards 
of Studies and the Syndicate from time to time consult 
Fellows competent to advise them on the matter. Boards 
of Studies elected by Faculties might, however, be usefully 
constituted. 


Omitted from this collection. 
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V.- Examinations: — 

I am afraid ioo much importance is given to examina- 
tions as a test of knowledge- and culture. At best an 
examination is a very insufficient and sometimes decep- 
tive test and it is difficult sometimes to prevent papers 
being set by which, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, ^ the 
examiner is led to show his want of sense and the exa- 
minee his store of cram.’ The Syndicate and the Senate 
have tried their best by elaborate rules and instructions, 
and great care in selecting examiners, to make the ex- 
aminations as faultless as possfble, but the mistake lies 
to my mind in looking at examinations from a wrong 
point of view. The real aim should be to secure the going 
through properly laid down courses of instruction for a 
number of years under the inspiration of the best instruc- 
tors, and examinations should be subordinated to and 
used only as a means to secure such training. This can 
only be secured by insisting upon persons of the highest 
academic qualifications as professors, the University be- 
ixig given greater powers of supervision to see that the 
courses of instruction are properly gone through, and by 
reducing the present number of examinations and modify- 
ing the present system of determining the success or 
failure of candidates at examinations. The frequency of 
examinations interferes with ffieedom and variety of 
teaching, encourages cram, and puts unnecessary strain 
on students and gives them little time to digest what 
they learn and think. I think the University should hold 
only one good final or degree examination, or at the most 
two examinations (one intermediate and one degree 
examination) in. the various faculties leaving any inter- 
mediate examinations that may be considered necessary 
to the various colleges. The London University, when 
it required attendance at a College for the Arts degree, 
had only one examination, the Final B. A. It was only 
when such attendance was abolished that it became 
necessary to seek other guarantees for continuous study 
and two examinations instead of one were insisted upon. 
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* fiMs made by the Iloii'bk Mr. Pherozeshah M. 

ih: of the Bomb.iy Legislative Council keUl at 

Ota September 1902, for the discussion of the Provincial 


•May it please your E.Kcelleiicy, — I have not been able, 
my Lord, to reduce what I have to say to a written 
speech, but I will try to make up for that shortcoming by 
making my remarks as brief as possible. My Lord, I 
was rather taken aback by what fell from my honourable 
triend Mr. .Monteath, with regard to one of the reasons 
assigned by him for calling this meeting rather late in 
the year. It seems to me he has put rather a very 
restrictetl interpretation upon the section of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1S92, in that behalf. I understand him to 
say that the section does not authorise a meeting to be 
called for the discussion of the Budget, unless there is a 
Bill to be laid before the Council ; I do not know what 
my honourable and learned friend the .Advocate-General 
may have to say on the subject. It is true the words are: 
i ‘ The Governor-General of India-in-Council may from 

time to time make rules authorising, at any meeting of 

the Governor-General’s Council for making laws and 
i*egulations, the discussion of the .Annual Financial State- 
ment, and the same thing applies to the local 

Councils. But if I am not mistaken, there has already 
been a precedent when the Council has been called 
merely for the purpose of answering questions and dis- 
cussing the Budget. It is now to be laid down that a 
meeting can be called for the discussion of the 
Budget only when there is a Bill to be laid before the 
Council ; because it may so happen that there may be no 
Bill in the course of the last half of the year to lay before 
the Council, and in that case it will follow that there ^ 
will be no discussion of the Budget. Then, my 
I intended to make some remarks about what I may call 
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the vexed question of remissions ; but the table which 
my honourably friend Air. Alonteath has laid before the 
Council, in reply to one of the questions which I have 
put, is of so liberal a character that I do not think it 
would serve any useful purpose to dilate any further 
upon the subject. I quite admit, looking at the figures 
in the last column, that the Bombay Government has 
dealt with the question of remissions in a very liberal 
manner indeed. It seems to me that the misunderstand- 
ing between the public and the Government in reference 
to this matter has arisen from tlie fact that the public are 
like those Scotchmen s'o admirably delineated by Charles 
Lamb, w’ho w’ere so matter-of-fact that they could never 
understand flowery language. The public took it that all 
that was said in the Viceroy’s Council was to be taken 
as Lamb’s Scotchmen always took everything, according 
to the letter. But I see from this table that members of 
the Viceroy’s Council indulged in somewhat flowery 
language in dilating so much upon a ‘ clean slate, ’ etc. 

Aly Lord, I. do not think it is worth while, after an 
experience of eightyears in discussing Provincial Budgets, 
to go, at any length into the question of Provincial 
Budgets framed on what is called the system of Provincial 
contracts. We have it admitted at last that the system 
of Provincial contracts introduced by Lord Alayo, on 
which so much stress was laid in the early days, has 
absolutely broken down under the stress of plague and 
famine. It seems to me a misnomer to call it a Provin- 
cial contract system, and we have now come to the 
simple state of things in which the Government of India 
is really carrying on the financial administration of this 
Presidency, by advancing such funds as are necessary 
for carrying on that administration. I quite admit that 
this year the Government of India has come generously 
to the aid of the Provincial administration, but I feel 
that it is not possible for me to indulge in very high 
language about their generosity, because, after all, what 
is it ? Suppose that system which is miscalled the 

• 9*3 
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Provincial contract system did not exist, what would have 
been the duty of the Government of Indict? Why, even 
in times of plague and famine they would have been bound 
to carry on the administration of this Presidency, not 
simply in a hand to mouth style, but bearing in mind its 
future progress and development. And it is a matter of 
regret that in consequence of the afflictions that have 
visited the Presidency, the financial administration of the 
Province for the last five years has not been carried on 
in such a manner as to secure that progress and deve- 
lopment, year after year, which it was entitled to expect 
from the Government of India. 

My Lord, there are only two small matters in regard to 
the different heads of the Budget to which I will very 
briefly invite your Excellency’s attention. In reference 
to the head ‘ Education,’ there are two very small 
questions to which I would direct the attention of the 
honourable member in charge of the portfolio of Educa- 
tion. My honourable friend Mr. Dikshit has referred 
to the abolition of the Ahmednagar High School. In 
regard to our educational policy it seems to be a re- 
cognised thing that there should be lean years and fat 
years. There was a time when lean years were para- 
ImoLint — a time when Government professed to look to 
private enterprise for educational progress. Now those 
years have passed by and we have come to the fat years. 
In the lean years the Ahmednagar High School was 
abolished, and now that we have come to the fat years, 
is it too much to ask that Government should reverse 
the experiment previously begun ? Lord Reay’s Govern- 
ment succeeded in grafting this new policy only on 
Ahmednagar. The rest of the high schools in the 
Presidency are maintained at the cost of Government. It 
is not fair that Ahmednagar alone should continue to be 
unequally treated. Then there is another appeal winch 
I would make with regard to another educational matter. 
Your Lordship knows that in regard to the contributions 
to aided colleges there is now a contribution of Rs.10,00 
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to all the aided colleges in this Presidency except one 
college. I thiriv I may flatter myself by saying it was at 
my instance that the Government of Lord Harris made a. 
grant for the first time of Rs. 3,000 to the Fergusson 
College. St. Xavier’s up to last year received Rs. 8,000, 
and now it has been brought up to Rs. 10,000. It hap- 
pens that the Fergusson College is the one aided College 
which I think deserves the utmost aid which the Gov- 
ernment of this Presidency can extend. It is the one 
indigenous College — a College which is carried on by the 
self-sacrifice of the graduates turned out by the educa- 
tional mill of Government. It is true the professors 
in the Fergusson College do not require to be paid so 
highly as the professors and teachers in other colleges, 
not because their qualifications are not of the same high 
standard as those of any other colleges, but because in 
their self-sacrifice they have bound themselves to accept 
as low salaries as possible. My Lord, I do not think the 
College should suffer from the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
men who carry it on, and I appeal to your Lordship’s 
Government whether the time has not come when the aid 
extended to Fergusson College should not be of the same 
amount as that extended to other aided colleges in the 
Presidency. 

There is one other Budget point to which I am 
bound to refer, but on which I am not going to speak 
at any great length, because the matter relates to the 
Corporation from which I come as the representative on 
this Council, and they will deal with it in such a way that 
a full representation may be laid before Government. But 
I do feel bound to say that we have been all astonished 
at the reply which has been sent to us in regard to our 
request for similar aid with regard to plague expenditure 
since 1899 as was, I think, justly extended by Government 
to the Corporation for the previous, period up to March 
1899. My Lord, the letter of Government, as letters of 
Government do when dealing with disagreeable demands, 
disposes of the matter in a very summary fashion,, and in 
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the first paragraph of it we were told that no coiculation 
of plague expenditure could be correct, umess it included 
the sa.laries of the gazetted oincers who have been fuliv 
paid by Government. My Lord, the reason why the 
Corporation did not allude to that expenditure v;as that 
because early in the course of the spread of plague — I 
believe in 1S97 — the Government of India gave instruc- 
tions that the salaries of all gazetted officers employed 
on plague duty should be debited directly to Government. 
Then, the other i*easons assigned bv Government are 
these: they say, having regard to the present state of the 
municipal finances, and the fact that the full Ifgal limit 
of taxation in the city has not been reached, his Excel- 


lency the Governor in Council is not prepared at 
present to recommend to the Government of India that the 
rate-payers of Bombay should be further relieved at the 
expense of the geneird tax-payei-s. We in the Corporation 
are familiar with this argument, which, if I am not too 
irreverent in saying so. is very frequently trotted out by 
Government distinguishing between the rate-payers and 
the general tax-payers. The rate-payers in the city never 
want to get anything that would be unjust to the tax- 
payers of the rest of the Presidency. It must not be 
j forgotten that a large number of them in the city bear 
general burdens as well as their own burdens as locrd 
rate-payers. Ail we ask is that matters in regard to 
which all the general tax-payers should contribute should 
not be laid simply and solely on the shoulders of me 


local rate-payei's. 

One of the strongest grounds on which the clami 
of the Corporation for a vety liberal contribution from 
Government in regard to plague expenditure was maue 
rested upon these circumstances. Government very earlv 
took over the administration of plague measures entireh 
into their own hands. The Corporation might 
objected to it on good constitutional grounds: but ^ 
ing that it was an occasion of extraorainor} urgencv 
and emergency, they thought that the propex course 
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was not to go against the wishes of Government, but to 
co-operate with them, as far as possible, in the mea- 
sures which Government had taken into their own hands 
to carry out in regard to plague relief; and your Lord- 
ship may not be aware that the Plague Committee 
■appointed to carry out plague measures under the direct 
orders of Government itself, as has been pointed out 
over and over again, very nearly reached the dimen- 
sions of a scandal. All the money that the Committee 
spent came from the pockets oj the Municipality — ex- 
penditure which we appointed a committee to go into, 
and in eregard to which the Bombay Government itself 
declared that the accounts furnished were utterly inade- 
quate to show them what was really expended. That 
was the way, my Lord, in which I venture to say that 
the money of the Municipality, if I may be allowed the 
expression, was wasted in carrying out the policy of 
Government in regard to plague relief. It was a Com- 
mittee appointed by Government. It was a Committee 
which took its orders directly from Government that 
wasted this enormous amount of money, and one of the 
strongest grounds we have to plead is that the expendi- 
ture with regard to plague in Bombay City is not of a 
local, not even of a purely provincial chai’acter ; it is of 
an imperial character. The measures which are taken 
are not confined to local interests, but are of an imperial 
character, and being taken at the ‘ gate of India ’ affect 
the interests of the whole country. That is one of the 
strongest reasons why we are entitled to liberal treatment 
from Government in regard’to plague expenditure. When 
it is said that the full legal liability of taxation in the city 
has not been reached, as I said before, I do not like to 
be irreverent in regard to so august a body as the 
Government of India ; but I fail to see the logic of that 
argument. It seems to me it hardly depends upon whe- 
ther the legal limit has been reached or not, but whether 
it is just that a large public expenditure of this kind 
should be entirely be bjjLthe Municip ’ ■ not, 
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I ^hav=; DpJj referred briedy to the matter at present 
-^eavjpg m lo the Corporadoii to set forth tKafull groimd 
□a vsiimh ipsy ask that Government should contribut 


in tnesame Tra3' as they did before March 1899. Ab 
Lord, while 1 am upon the subject of the A'lunicipa 
Corporation, I snould like to make one brief remark h 
regard to the subject of medical relief. At the time o 
the adjustment of the charges and liabilities of the Cor 
poratjon a.nd oi Government, the liability for medica 
rebel tvas ieir in the hands of Government. I do no 
5a3% m3' Lord, that medical relief is a legal dut3' oi 
liability* of the Got'ernment. No charge is a legal liabi- 
iir3’ on Government. It entirel3' depends upon then 
discreuon ho-.v to carry on the financial administration 
of the province. But it was a head which was left in 


the hands of Government in the adjustment of the res- 
pective liabilities between Government and the Cor- 
poration. As to that, my Lord, the rime has now come 
when it seems that Governmeni should serlousl}’ consi- 
der whezber they should not spend a much larger 
amount of mone3' than the}^ do upon the Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital and the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital — 'whether ihe3' should not spend a very much 
larger amount of mone)' on medical relief in the city^ of 
/■'Bomba3'. As I have said, it is a function that has 
remained with Government and I hope 3'our Lordship s 
Governmeni will give careful attention to the question 
— whether it is not right and proper that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay should extend the medical relief in 
Bombay much more than they have done up to the 
present moment. Lord, the sanltar}'^ interests of 

Bombay to a Ter3^ large extent affect the sanitary con- 
ditioii of the whole Presidenc}', because Bombay L a 
place where people from all parts of the Presidenc3' and 
country congregate not onl}’' in ordinar3' times, but in 
times of plague and famine, and it is for Government 
to consider whether the city should not be placed m 
such a condition of extended medical relief that the 
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necessities of the occasion may be properly met. My 
Lord, I Lisedj to have one head of charge upon which 
I 'always had something to say, viz., the subject of 
Police re-organization. My Lord, there is nothing to be 
said on that now, because a Commission has been 
appointed. If I may be permitted to say one word in 
regard to the constitution of that Commission, I should 
take the liberty to point out that it would have been 
most desirable if more non-officials had been placed on 
the Commission than is the case. My Lord, I see in 
to-day’s telegrams in the Advocate of India that the 
Viceroy^ in opening the Council has announced that the 
whole charges in regard to the Indian representatives 
and guests in England including the reception at the 
India Office, will be borne by the Imperial Government. 
I think that is a piece of news which will be received 
with a great amount of gratification all over the country, 
and I refer to it in order to ask your Lordship’s attention 
to a somewhat delicate matter. It might be thought 
that it would be improper for me to do so, being a per- 
son interested, but I am not afraid of having my motives 
mistaken or. misunderstood, and I bring the matter 
before the Council to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity of making some explanation or giving some assur- 
ance in regard to 'a question which is greatly occupying 
the public mind, namely, the expenditure of the guests 
at the Delhi Durbar. It is a delicate matter to be 
mentioned by a person supposed to be himself interested, 
but I don’t care whether I incur a few rupees or not in 
going to ■ the Delhi Durbar ; but I lay it before your 
Lordship to enable your Excellency, should you .think 
fit, to give an explanation or some assurance on the 
subject. I don’t think I can detain the Council with any 
more useful remarks, and I hope I have can’ied out my 
promise of brevity which I made in the beginning. 





a 

THE AHMEDABAD INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

[The Ilon'hlc .Vr. Pheyozahnh M. C.I.B., Chairman oj the 

Warhmi Cmimiitci oj the huimirial Exhibition, held at AhmeJabad ui 
Decenilier I VOJ, opened the proceediitf's with the fullowin}^ spccchi] 

Ladies and gentlemen, — It is a piece of singular good 
fortune that we have succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of his Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar to preside on 
this interesting and important occasion. I wiil tell you 
later on — only a little later on, for I am not going to 
detain you long — why it is in the peculiar fitness of 
things that his Highness should preside on this occasion. 

I will only say that we are fortunate in having for our 
President, on this occasion, a prince whom we have learnt 
to j-egard with esteem, affection — (loud cries of hear, hear) 
— and admiration (hear, hear) not only in this Presi- 
dency of Bombay but, I can venture to say, throughout 
the whole of India (cheers). Ladies and gentlemen, this 
universal regard for his Highness is founded upon this 
circumstance, that he is in the foremost ranks of those 
Indian Princes who have gravely realized that their high 
position is a trust reposed in them for the advancement of 
jthe welfare and prosperity of their subjects (hear, hear). 
We are proud of him for the high ideal which he has 
placed before all Indian rulers, and we are prouder of 
him because he has brought to bear upon his reducing 
that ideal into practice the high talents and accomplish- 
ments with which his Highness is so liberally endowed. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry that at this particular 
moment my honourable -friend Mr. Lely (cheers) is not 
present. He is a gentleman, as you all know, whom 
we have appreciated highly for the noble work which he 
did in connection with the disastrous times that recently 
swept over this province. If he had been here, he would ^ 
have heard how grateful we were to him for the help, ^ 
support and encouragement which he has given to tbts 
enterprise upon which we haye entered for the industria 
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progress of this country (cheers). Gentlemen, vve would 
have told him jiow grateful we are to him for the attitude 
described by himself in his admirable letter to the Times 
of India of 23rd September last, when he said that he 
trusted ‘the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition at Ahmed- 
abad will be a singular instance of what all classes and 
parties can do when they unite for the good of this 
country’ (cheers). Gentlemen, never were words more 
truly spoken ; for, so far as the future of this country is 
concerned, we can hope for nothing unless, and we can 
hope for everything if, all classes and parties unite in 
common co-operation for the good of the country (hear, 
hear). If Mr. Lely had been here I would have told him 
that with regard to this encouragement and support we are 
grateful to him not simply for — to borrow his own words 
— ‘official good-will’ (hear, hear) — official good-will is an 
excellent thing, ladies and gentlemen, but it is a some- 
what cold commodity (laughter). I am glad to be able 
to say that Mr. Lely has not been content with showing 
us simply ‘official good-will,’ but he has given us his 
active assistance, support and encouragement (hear, 
hear). But, ladies and gentlemen, we must not forget 
that grateful as we are to Mr. Lely for his active support 
and encouragement, he could have effectively done so 
only with the sympathy and support of the head of this 
Presidency, Lord Northcote (hear, hear). Gentlemen, 
you have had recently an opportunity of appreciating 
the liberal and sympathetic statesmanship which inspired 
the speeches which his Lordship made in his recent 
tour through Gujarat. We have recognized that his 
hand is as free as his heart is large (loud cheers). It 
is a matter of no small gi'atification and satisfaction to us 
that the head of the Government has actively supported 
us not only by his official good-will but by active encour- 
agement. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you 
any longer except that I wish to place before you in just 
a few words' what is the attitude of the official classes, 
the educated classes, and the Government in respect of 
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industrial progress, industrial training and industrial 
education. (At this stage Mr. Lely arrived in the hall 
and was received with enthusiastic cheers.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have already told you about the noble 
\york which Mr. Lely has done during the disastrous 
times through which this province has passed (cheers). 
You cheered loudly the mention of his name when I 
pointed out to you how he gave us not only his official 
good-will but his active support, encouragement and 
assistance in the work which we have undertaken in con- 
nection with this Exhibition (cheers). Now, ladies and 


•gentlemen, I have to add a few more words with regard, 
to the attitude of the educated. classes and the Govern- 
ment with respect to this important subject of industrial 
progress and industrial education. Gentlemen, as one 
of the educated classes I am ready to confess that they 
have, many sins to answer for (laughter). There are 
many shortcomings and many drawbacks in them, and 
Mr. Lely added only one more to those drawbacks 
(laughter) when he said that we had failed in doing our 
duty by village banks. However sinful we may be in 
this respect, I venture to say, ladies and gentlemen, that 
with regard to industrial education, industrial progress 
' ^and technical education, the educated classes are not so 
much to be blamed as some men believe them to be. It 
•is not recently, but it was years ago, that they realized the 
high value of industrial progress with regar4 £r^td^'the 
prosperity of this country. I will say^^rankly, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I do not believe;!'' that industrial pro- 
gress will be a panacea, as isj=-.Cometimes proclaimed, for 
-all the evils to which thisy^country is subject, nor will I 
profess to say that mdustjj„ial progress will be a solution 
■of that big question pvf agricultural indebtedness with 
which we are face^^jo face in this country, but I do ven- 
ture to say thaL^lie progress of arts and industries in 
this coLinti’jy' will go far, will go considerably, towards 
anielioratj^ng the condition of the people. This was fully 
recognized -by the educated classes years and years back. 
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Mr. Lely's admirable letter to the Times of India of 9/M'(] 
September las4 the following : — 

The Committee take a broad view of lljcir poaih'on, and I (riii.l llic 
forthcominf' Industrial liNhibition at Alimcdabad will be a lufjnal In- 
stance'of what all classes and parties can do u hen (liey imilc far ilic 
good of their country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a good nuguiy tbnt (he 
official classes are trying to promote industrial pro/p'ra-r, 
and industrial education in this country. liut you v/ill 
permit me frankly to say that little will be achieved from 
any efforts in this direction unless (he fiscal and (lie 
economic policies of Government arc altered fhear, fiear;. 
Ladies gnd gentlemen, our present S^ecretfiry of .Sfafe for 
India has referred to this subject in hie fast fiudgef 
speech in these terms ; — 
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you a quotation from the big authority of Mill and Wil- 
son’s History of British India. It is as follows 

It ^\as stated in evidence (ISIS) that the cotton and silk goods of 
India up to the period could be sold for a profit in the British market 
at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 
and SO per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. Had this not 
been the case, had not such prohibitory- duties existed, the mills of 
Paisley and .^lanchester would have been stopped in their outset and 
could sc.arccly have been again set in motion, even by the power of 
steam. They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture ; 
had India been independent, she would have retaliated; would have 
imposed preventive duties upon British goods, and would thus h.ave 
preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. This act of 
self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of the stran- 
ger. British goods were forced upon her without paying any duty, 
and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he could 
not have contended on equal terms. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was this policy which contri- 
buted to annihilate the old arts and industries of India, 
But let the past be past. I referred to this for this reason : 
that for the revival of our industries we have a special 
claim upon the British Government for encouragement, 
which alone can revive the industries which have been 
annihilated (cheers) by their past action. I say that 
protection for nascent industries is not inconsistent with 
the views of a confirmed free-trader that I am ; protection 
is not inconsistent with regard to the encouragement 
of nascent industries of this country, nor is it incon- _ 
sistent with the true principles of free-trade. Proterc'iVon 
we can ask upon this ground for the di'cr^^elopment of 
our nascent industries, (hear., ’near,) namely, that this 
country has higher clain\''s for protection from the British 
Government as thofo^fe claims are founded upon their past 
policy which h^s annihilated our once flourishing arts and 
industjC-Ves. Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have been 
§,t.-anding too long between your President and yourselves. 

I will therefore ask your Highness, in sincere gratitude 
for having consented to do so, to take the Presidential 
chair on this occasion (cheers). 



SPEECH ON THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 
' REPORT. 

[In moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee appointed 
hy the Senate of the Bombay University to consider and report on the 
letters from the Government of Bombay communicating the observations 
of the Governor-General in Council on certain points dealt %vith in the 
Report of the Indian Universities Commission, the Hon'ble Mr. Phcrozc- 
shah M. Mehta, C.I.E., made the following speech at the Senate meeting 
of 14th February 1903.] *' 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate, — 
I have been a Fellow of the University for over thirty- 
five years, being one of the young men, fresh from 
College, whom Sir Alexander Grant — Principal of the 
Elphinstone College, Director of Public Instruction, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University — thought might be 
usefully associated in participating in the work of the 
University which had manufactured them. During this 
long period I do not remember a more momentous 
matter brought for the consideration of the Senate than 
the one which had been referred to us for our opinion 
by the Local and Imperial Governments. Of all the 
measures inaugurated by the great statesmen responsi- 
ble for the consolidation of British rule in India, none 
has been so fruitful of blessing both to England and- 
this, country as the gift of education — blessing them 
that gave and them that took. It has conduced in 
innumerable ways, direct and indirect, to the welfare, 
progress, and development of the country, and at the 
same time it has contributed in no small measure to 
-strengthen the foundations of the Empire, giving them 
both stability and permanence. These beneficial results 
were achieved by the operation of the policy and prin- 
ciples laid down in the famous Educational Dispatch 
of 1854, our Educational Magna Charta, leading (among 
other things) in 1857 to the establishing' ' > thr' ' 

Universities of Bengal, Madras, and 
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letter of the Government of Indin of 24th October 1902, 
now before us, the Governor-General ii 3 Council has 
considered it desirable to disclaim emphatically any 
intention of receding from the policy set forth in this 
Dispatch that it is important to encourage private 
enterprise in the matter of education,’ and to declare 
that ‘their adherence to it remains unshaken.’ I res- 
pectfully wish that the Government of India had equally 
emphasised another principle laid down in the Dispatch, 
of equal, if not greater importance. 

PROMOTION OF GENKRAL EDUCATION. 

In endeavouring to determine 'the mode in which the 
assistance of Government should be afforded to the 
more e.vtended and systematic promotion of general 
education in India,’ the Dispatch, noting with satis- 
faction the attainments of some of the natives of India 
in English literature and European science, proceeds to 
observe: — ‘But this success has been confined to but 



a small number of persons, and we are desirous of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring 
general European knowledge ‘'of a less high order,” but 
of such a character as may be practically useful to the 
people of India in their different spheres of life, and "to 
'extend the means of imparting this knowledge” must 
be the object [of any general system of education.’ I 
venture to think that in no portion of the Dispatch are 
.the sagacity and the statesmanship of its authcorejede 
conspicuous than in this. They laid da".-:i(evifelopment 
'efficiency’ test to narrow and jar,) namely, that,. : ' 
of education — to erect a soJ,t protection from the 


desert — but they delilu/aims are founded upon 
of general knowle.i'nihilated our once flourir’ 
order. They cle^ and gentlemen, I thin’ 
stances of a counstween your Preside; . ' 

expand the popular your Highness, ir 
with better promised to do so, to tal, . ' 
country. When thm (cheers). ’ .' "‘,0 

'in the concluding pav , - ' . 
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ciency must be the first and paramount consideration’ 
and that ‘it is better for India that a comparatively 
small number of young men should receive a sound 
liberi^l education than that a large number should be 
passed through an inadequate course of instruction lead- 
ing to a depreciated degree,’ they approach the problem, 
hot from a statesman’s point of view but from that of a 
pedagogue. Proverbs and maxims are now recognised 
to be more misleading than true, and the worst of its 
kind is the proverb that ‘little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’ All knowledge is little when you compare it 
with higlier, but better than no knowledge at all. The 
logical consequence of the proverb would be to discredit 
primary education altogether, and to abolish all secon- 
dary schools unless they led perforce to colleges. The 
wisdom of the authors of the Dispatch of 1854, recog- 
nising the utility of expanding the popular basis of higher 
education, has been amply justified by the results. It is 
now admitted by all dispassionate observers that the' 
work of the Universities established in pursuance of 
it has tended more and more to raise and purify public 
life and public administration throughout the country by 
turning out a large body of doctors, engineers, lawyers, 
judges and magistrates. 

SPLENDID OUTBURSTS OF LOYALTV. 

- It was the fashion at one time to say — and perhaps 
the fashion is lingering still — that this education was 
creating seditious discontent. It is now emphatically 
proved that such an accusation was the outcome only of 
passion and prejudice. I shall never be tired of pointing 
out that the splendid outbursts of loyalty, sincere and 
spontaneous, that signalised recent occasions, the death 
of the revered Queen-Empress and the accession of his 
present Majesty, — that still follows, with enthusiastic 
affection, the tour of T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, are the direct outcome of the spread of higher 
education on a popular basis, filtering its influence from 
strata to strata of Indian society. As I have had occa- 

• 9o 
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siori. to say elsewhere, it "is true the: soldier is abroad; 
preserving peace and tranquillity througljvout the realm, 
but it is equally true that his task has become easy be- 
cause the humble schoolmaster has also been atj^oad, 
transferring the feeling of gratitude for the maintenance 
and preservation of peace into a sentiment of earnest, 
devoted and enlightened loyalty such as has amazed and 
astonished the advocates of the sedition theory. A 
policy and system which has worked so beneficially in 
all directions, is one which ought not to be disturbed 
without a careful, cautious and thorough examination. I 
wish to speak with all respect of the able and accomplish- 
ed men who composed the Indian Universities Commis- 
sion, but I am not aware that they are men who possess- 
ed any special or commanding qualifications for the task 
entrusted to them. Unfortunately they have not consi- 
dered it necessary to base or fortify their conclusions 
upon the evidence which they collected in a hurry as they 
rushed from place to place. They have chosen to exer- 
cise, as they put it, ‘ an independent judgment on the 
mass of material at (their) our disposal, and to select for 
examination those proposals which appear to be of an 
immediately practical nature.’ The great importance 
of the subject, I venture to think, demanded a different 
treatment, and it can be no matter for complaint if the 
recommendations of the Commission have no more 


weight attached to them than those of any other seyfi*?; 
men throughout the Kingdom of equivalent qualjj^^lg'-icling 


(f whom there are hundreds, on spread 

Host eminent men of English^ ininai-et rising in a vast 
ities are not yet agreed. a wide expanse 
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constitutional portion of them, is most disappointing. 
They admit ttet they ‘ are not disposed to confirm the 
Sweeping condemnation which has sometimes been passed 
upoi\our University system,’ but they proceed to add 
that ‘ while we consider many of the criticisms passed 
on the Indian Universities are not deserved, we have 
come to the conclusion that in man}^ directions there is 
scope for improvement.’ Nobody will deny that there 
are many errors and shortcomings in our educational 
system. But the Commission do not care to show, ex- 
cept in the briefest and most superficial manner, how the 
most serious of these faults will be remedied by their 
•proposals. They lay them down e.v cathedra, but they 
have neither shown that these faults have proceeded 
from any defect in the present constitution of the Univer- 
sity, nor that the changes they propose are likely to set 
them right. The burden of proof rests on those who im- 
peach the working and utility of the present system, and 
it is not enough to say that some other theoretic arrange- 
ments will work better. 1 have always been told that 
the genius of the English people has always abhorred 
the academic' manufacture of constitutions and systems 
-in the manner of the Abbe Sieyes, and that the secret of 
their success in peaceful progress has lain in dealing 
only with the offending or corrupted parts. Now it is 
curious that in the lengthened discussions which took 
place a few years ago in the Senate and its Select 
Committees led by many of the most cultured and ac- 
complished men who have illustrated this University by 
their labours— and I may mention that you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, were not the least prominent amongst them, 
and that you acted as Secretary of the Select Committee 
on the subject — there was substantial and almost over- 
whelming agreement that the present Bombay Univer- 
sity system had worked admirably ; that the maximum 
-number of Fellows should be 200, exclusive of ex-officio 
'.Fellows ; that the Syndicate should have no statutory 
recognition except as at present -through the bye-laws; 
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that the Senate should have full control and power; that 
the Syndicate should be its executive (>coniniittee of 
management, and that any changes in its constitution 
should be left to be worked out by the Senate through 
the power of framing bye-laws. 

THE NOMINATION OF FELLOWS. 


The only reform that was strongly advocated was a 
generous introduction of the elective principle in the 
nomination of Fellows. Nothing has been brought out 
by the Commission which can induce us to alter the 
conclusions at which we — and I include you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor. in the number — then arrived. To i^y mind, 
there is no occasion to tinker our present constitution, 
The fact is that the Commission has missed to give 
adequate and emphatic prominence to the great remedy 
for all the defects and shortcomings of our educational 
system for higher education. It was pointed out years 
ago by Sir .Alexander Grant and Sir Raymond West and 
by many of us in later times. No Commission was 
required to tell Government that before anyi other reform 
was taken in hand it was most essential to put the 
Government High Schools and Colleges intended to 
'serve as models of such institutions, in a fit condition to 
do their full work. As Sir Raymond West more than 
once pointed out, our present schools and colleges are 


grossly insufficiently equipped and grossly insufficiently 
provided with necessaiy appliances and materiaFj! I 
appreciate as well as any' other peryjyj-i%e 'importance of 
elevating educatiot^^^J;^ '-i'd%mC biit this object can be 

^cjeSiHSTwlbout impairing the popular basis, 
ing well-equipped and well-supplied models. Whatev ^ 
there is of unsatisfactory in the turn-out of our Unu'ersity 
system is mainly due to the default of Govermneni in 
this respect. So far back as the sixties, Sir Alexander 
Grant put his finger on this weak point, ‘\\eie but 
two per cent, of the Presidential revenues allowed to 
BomLy, the whole aspect of the Depaidment and the 
Universities might, in my . opinion, ' atheticaily 
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pleaded, ‘ be speedily clian^^cd for the better.' 1 will 
venture to say^that if Government would be pleased to 
spend the needful moneys on fully and properly equip- 
ping’^our high schools and colleges, we may safely leave, 
as they are, our Senates though said to be unwieldy, 
and our Syndicates though not statutoiy. In the 
evidence I gave before the Commission I took the liberty 
of pointing out, with the aid of tables of Fellows prepared 
by my friend .Mr. Sctalvad, that there was more talk than 
substance in the complaint about the unwieldy and non- 
expert character of our Senate. I confess I saw with 
surprise, that our \'ice-Chancellor had joined in the 
insinuations contained in the 42nd fara. of the Commis- 
sion’s Report, where they say that their reformed Senate 
will be, in the main, a body of experts, and it will be 
protected against the incursion of voters who are brought 
together in large numbers only by the prospect of an 
election or ‘ by a debate on some question which has 
been agitated out of doors.' On behalf of this Senate 
I repel the observation as inaccurte, as illiberal, and as 
intolerant, leaving alone the charitable side of the 
question. 

A MATTER OF INTENSE WONDER. 

With regard to the administrative reforms recom- 
mended by the Commission, it has never ceased to me to 
be a matter of intense wonder that the seven accomplished 
gentlemen composing the Commission should have 
seriously set to work to recommend for all time courses 
of study for the Arts and Science degrees. These are 
matters in regard to which infinite diversity of opinion 
prevails among the most eminent men of Europe and 
America, and I do not think that any seven men among 
the most distinguished in India could be allowed to 
dogmatise on what the courses of teaching should be in 
all the Indian Universities. I should have judged that 
the work could only be properly left to the constituted 
bodies in each University to arrange from time to time 
in the light of increasing experience and in consonance 
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'vith local circumstances, conditions and requirements. 

J think it wouJ^JC a calamity to lay down one pattern 
for the u'holc coiVitry. I wonder what would be said if 
the Universities ony^ngland and Scotland and Ivelsfid,— 
Oxford and Camhj^^'o, Kdinburgli and Glasgow and 
Dublin —were invited ^ pattern of courses 

of teaching and studies ^ roving Commission 

e\'en of the best seven men oMjji the three kingdoms. So 
far from confoi'/ning to one j^^^attern, it is of .great 
advantage in this country' that we hS^-ve local Universities 
in the different Presidencies who can ca»3y..i.v out their ovvn^ 
valuable experiments in the light of local experiences. < 
(Applause.) 
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the work of looking after plague, not only simply so far 
as local needs were concerned, but also ip regard to the 
city as the capital of the Presidency and one of the 
greatest of Indian sea-port towns which collects enoi;i»rnous 
customs going straight to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Imperial considerations went far towards developing 
and increasing the expenditure already made in Bombay 
on plague measures, and I think the City of Bombay had 
therefore a just and equitable right to demand from 
Government a portion of the expenditure necessitated 
by imperial considerations. My Lord, though as I have 
said, your Excellency's Government has twice ^ refused 
our demand, I still trust that something may take place 
by which Bombay in this respect may be treated with 
greater justice. 

There is another matter in connection with the Muni- 
cipality which I think now requires the careful consi- 
deration of Government, and it is a question" to which 
I requested your Lordship's attention last year, namely, 
the question of medical relief. Medical relief is a head 
of local expenditure which under the adjustment of 
reciprocal liabilities between Government and the: Cor- 
poration was kept by Government themselves, while 
other heads were either allowed to be retained or were 
made over to the Bombay Municipality. As far as the 
expenditure on police was concerned — with the adminis- 
tration of which Police force the City and Municipality 
had nothing whatever to do — that ^was placed on the 
shoulders of the Municipality, and I don't know if mem- 
bers of this Council would be surprised to hear that, from 
a sum of about two and a half lakhs, to speak in round 
figures, at which the amount stood at the time of the last 
adjustment, since the famous local self-government dis- 
patches of Lord Ripon — that amount under the orders 
of Government has now increased to something like five 
and a half lakhs. The Bombay Government have been 
telling us that it was our,dut3'"as a progressive and civi- 
lised city to provide for police expenditure, equal to the 
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necessities and requirements of the times. Well, willingly 
or unwillingly^ as it was In the hand of Government, we 
now pay an expenditure of something like five ami a half 
lakh'^for the police in the City of Bombay. Medical 
relief, my Lord, as I have said, was kept by Government 
in their own hands and the amount of the money spent 
in medical relief in this city by Government since 1888 — 
I suppose members will expect me to say it had, if only 
by a very small amount, increased. But the fact, 
my Lord, is that it has actually decreased and I have 
prepared a statement to show that with one exception, 
the expenditure on the civil hospitals of the city has 
actually gone to a lower figure than existed in the year 
1884-85. The hospitals in the city, as I suppose members 
are aware, are the European General Hospital, the Sir * 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, Cowasjee Jehangir Insti- 
tution, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Cama Hospital, and 
two or three minor ones — the Dockyard, Police and 
Jaffar Suleiman Hospitals and His Excellency’s Dispen- 
sary are included. Now the expenditure in 1884 on 
these hospitals was as follows. (I will not give the total 
expenditure because I am only going to show what share 
Government bear in that expenditure, 'though the 
total incomes of the different institutions are on this 
table.) With regard to the European General Hospital, 
in the year 1884 the sum expended was Rs. 19,979. It 
continued to hover about that amount in 1885, 1886> 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1891. Then in 1893 it 
increased to Rs. 89,335. Then in 1894 it increased to 
Rs. 94,000; in 1895 it fell to Rs. 85,000; it rose again 
in 1896 to Rs. 94,000 and in 1897 it increased to Rs. 
1,07,000. In 1898 it was Rs. 1,09,000; in 1899, Rs. 
1,05,900 ; in 1900, Rs. 1,22,000; and in 1901, Rs. 1,18,000. 
I have taken these figures from the reports of the hospi- 
tals of the city which have been separately published 
since 1 890. . These reports formerly were included in 
the general reports of Civil Hospitals. Now Your Lord- 
ship will see. that, so far as co -e P" 'o 
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General Hospital, the expenditure in 1884 was Rs. 80,000 
to Rs. 70,000 and that it increased to Rs. 1,;!,8,000 in 1901, 
Then comes the great Native hospital ol' the city, the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeehhoy Hospital. In 1884 Goyern' 
ment contributed towards its expenditure Rs. 1,72,000. 
In 188vS it decreased somewhat, in 1886 it still decreased 
and it went on in that way until 1889 when it again 
reached Rs. 1,72,000. Then it wejit on still decreasing. 
In 1890 it was Rs, 1,59,000; in 1891, Rs. 1,55,000; in 
1892, Rs. 1,56,000; in 1893, Rs. 1,45,000 ; in 1894, it 
fell as low as Rs. 92,000 '; then in 1895 it was Rs. 87,000; 
in 1896 it fell to Rs. 85,000; in 1897 it was Rs. ,95,000; 
in 1898 it was Rs. 97,000; in 1899, Rs. 93,000; and then 
in 1900 it reached Rs. 1,00,000; and in 1901 it again 
fell to Rs. 96,000. With regard to the Jamsetjee Jccjec' 
hhoy Hospital, then, from Rs, 1,72,000 in 1884 it came 
down to Rs. 96,000 in 1901, With reference to the 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hospital, the contribution of Govern- 
ment was Rs. 16,000 in 1884, It was increased in 1888 
to Rs. 21,000. Then in 1893 it was Rs. 19,000 and since 
then — I am quite unable to explain why it has decreased 
so much as it has, but in 1894 the Government contribu- 
‘ tion to the Cowasjee Jehangir Hospital was Rs. 14,405 
and remained about Rs. 14,000 till 1900 when it was Rs. 
4,944. In regard to the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, I 
suppose some members know the history of that institu- 
tion, and how the Government induced the Corporahkoli 
to give a voluntary contribution of Rs. 36,Ib00 towaixls 
the maintenance of that hospital. Government in 1884 
contributed Rs. 15,643. That ra*presents really the 


salary of the medical officer in ckiargc' of the hospital and 
it so remains up to the 'present, though I suppose in 
consequence of fluctuatiions of salary of officers or the 
standing of officer im charge in 1901 it is, say, Rs. 12,893. 
TheCama Hospital Hid not exist in 1884 and 1885. but in 
1887 the Governme nt contribution was Rs. 31,000, and 
with slight variatiojos it remained 'at that amount, till 
in 1901 it was Rs. 34,000. I won’t trouble your Lordship 
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with the Dockyard Hospital, the Police Hospital, or. 
the Jaffar Siij^eiman ; but the Leper Asylum I ought 
to mention because Government made a substantial 
contribution of Rs. 18,000 to that institution. Gov-- 
ernment contribute a small sum to the Motlibai Hospital 
and also to the Allbless Institute. Taking the result 
of their figures, your Lordship will find that so far as 
the expenditure on medical relief in the City of Bombay 
is concerned, if we exclude the European General 
Hospital, the decrease is a very considerable amount, 

I quite admit that in regard to the European General 
Hospital the amount contributed by Government has 
increased from Rs. 73,000 to Rs. 1,18,000. Even in- 
cluding these figures in the amount of total expenditure, 
the sum now contributed is considerably less than when 
the adjustment took place. I ask your Lordship and I 
ask the Council to consider what can be made of a state 
of affairs such as this. While the burden laid on the 
Municipality was increased from Rs. 2,50,000 to Rs. 

5 50,000, the burden upon the Government in respect of 
medical relief has actually decreased. I have brought 
to the notice of your Excellency’s Government these 
figures not, with any object of complaint. Complaint' 
in matters of this sort is a very impracticable business 
indeed. It is for the purpose of asking your Lordship’s 
Government to consider if the time has not now arrived 
for the fuller working of the original local self-govern^ 
ment scheme ; and that, in the course of that working, 
your Lordship’s Government will not consider whether 
the head of police expenditure will not be taken over by 
Government from the hands of the Municipality and such 
expenditure as affects medical relief and primary educa- 
tion made over to them. To a certain extent primary 
education has been treated as a joint concern and the 
Joint Schools Committee, Government and Cprporation 
are jointly conducting the schools of the City. My 
Lord, I may be allowed to offer a word of congratulation 
to your Excellency’s Government for appointing the 
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committee to consider how to remove a scandal which 
has been in existence for years, namely, a.. committee to 
consider the provision of better and more sanitary 
buildings for the primary* schools of the City. As I/i.avc 
said, my Lord, primaiw' education has been partly made 
over to the Corporation. Medical relief which at one 
time Government proposed to share with the Corporation 
is still retained in the hands of Government. I ask voiir 
Excellency's Government to consider if some arrange- 
ment cannot be arrived at under which the police charges 
could be taken over by them, the remaining liability 
of medical relief, in regard to the hospitals, and the 
primary’ schools being made over to the .Municipality. 
If Government think proper, they can c.xclude from this 
arrangement the European General Hospital, But, my 
Lord, in making such an arrangement it must be borne 
in mind that the adjustment must be of an equitable 
character. The figures in the account should not be 
taken as they at present stand, because it would he a 
gross injustice to the Corporation to have a starved 
head of expenditure thrown upon it by Government in 
order to make the expenditure adequate. What I mean 
to say is this. As far as police expenditure is concerned 
it is very nearly brought up to the last stage to which 
it can be brought in the interests of the City. I see my 
honourable friend .Mr. Edgcrley looking at me and it 
alarms me, for it seems to indicate that some incrcrs='c 


is projected in the police force. However that naay 
be. while the head of police expenditure has been b.'-ought 
to its present state, as far ns primary schools ara! 
hospitals and medical relief generally are concerned, 
they b.ave been starved by Government. And any con-* 
able adjustment that is made must be so as to me t 
in a right and proper way the increar-mg nece ' !t!c ' : 
tb.e ti.mes. .My Lord, this is a very important qt:c t: 
now for this rer.son : plrpgue is no lo.nger an epidmo:. 
rnis Iwcom.c er.vlernic in the City. Pl:»guc me." ere ' 
become a p.ort of ib.c regular e:-pend*t’..‘rc ‘ th-e .‘b-'- 
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pality, and it has become a very important, very com- 
plicated problk'm for tlic Corporation to solve, how far 
to go in the direction of conducting plague measures 
and -^ixpcnditure for that purpose when there is such a 
dilTercncc of liability between tbe Government and 
themselves with regard to the expenditure for medical 
relief. It is impossible for the Corporation to organise 
a thorough system of sanitary improvement without 
getting into their hand and without spending more money, 
if necessary, upon the institutions for medical relief, 
namely, upon civil hospitals. As it is, the Municipality 
arc spending a large amount of money and have spent 
a large amount which they were not obliged by their 
constitution to spend. They have started free dispensa- 
ries throughout the Cit}'. Of course the Corporation 
has taUen care to label these as plague measures. But 
this cannot go on for ever. Plague has become endemic 
and it is time that some thoroughly sound system of 
sanitary improvement should be carried out and that 
can only be done by the Corporation having in its hands, 
as well as scavenging and sanitary arrangements all the 
institutions for medical relief in the City. It has become 
a vciw important question for the welfare of the City that 
these institutions should be combined in one hand, and 
I therefore ask your Excellency’s Government to give the 
question the consideration that it deserves, in order that 
something may be done towards a new adjustment of 
these heads of charges under which the Government may 
take over the cost of the police and put on the shoulders 
of the Corporation the remaining item with regard to 
primary education and the expenditure with regard to 
civil hospitals. There are various heads, such as tlic 
fees for liquor licenses and other purposes, which might 
be used for bringing about an equilibrium. 

And now. my Lord, I will ask your Excellency's 
permission to speak on the subject of agricultural 
b.anks. I trust your Lordship will give me the same 
latitude as vour Exccllencv gave to the Honour.able Mr. 
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Lely last year, to make use of the subject as a peg on 
which to dilate on all manner of subjects except agri- 
cultural banks. (Laughter.) I have some reason to 
complain of the absence of Mr. Lely. I don’t grudge 
him his holida3^ I know he is very hard-worked. But 
I confess I cannot speak as freely and fully in his absence 
as I should have liked to do if he had been present. 
Members of the Council will remember that I gave him 
a full year’s notice of my intention to speak on his 
observations on that occasion. But, my Lord, it is 
impossible in the public interest to let this occasion pass 
without offering a few observations on my honourable 
friend’s speech in the last Budget debate — a speech which, 
judging from the Press, was received with very great 
delight by people to whom nothing is dearer than any- 
thing which combines a defence of Government with an 
attack upon the educated natives. Now, my Lord, I 
ventui'e to say that my honourable friend’s attack was 
as illogical, unjust and ^trained, as the apology which 
he made for Government was halting and lame. Not 
only so, my Lord, but the apology omits the most essen- 
tial feature of the charge or indictment to which it was 
supposed to be a reply. Your Lordship will remember 
that in the debate on the Land Revenue Bill my honour- 
able friend Mr. Lely in the course of the able speech 
which he made, attacked the educated classes as being 
only destructive critics utterly wanting in constructive 
•capacity. I then ventured in the course of the debate 
to point to the action of the educated classes with regard 
to agricultural banks. My honourable ffiend took these 
remarks about agricultural banks somew’hat to heart, 
and seems to have gone straight away and proceeded 
to study all the available literature on the subject. I 
am afraid his busy official life left him little time to get 
a perfect grasp of an important and difficult subject. 

I confess I was astonished when he declared in Council 
that he had discovered a panacea for one of the most 
difficult problems that exist in the-country, .the problem 
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of agrarian indebtedness. He said, iry Lord, — I think 
I. had better give his words, it will be only fair to him — 
and this is what astonished me, he said : ‘ Your Excel- 
lency^! take it that this co-operation,’ meaning thereby 
popular banks — ‘ is the one hopeful and radical means 
of combating in this country the demon of agricultural 
indebtedness.’ Then, my Lord, for the purpose of 
establishing his discovery my honourable friend proceeded 
to pour on the heads of the members of this Council all 
his newly acquired stores of knowledge, and we could 
hardly draw our breath 'when he learnedly plied us with 
the nam§s of Schulze-Delitsch, Raffeisen, Luzzati and 
many other jaw-breaking names. 

Now, my Lord, it happens that my honourable friend 
Mr. Lely was not the only member of Council and not 
the only individual who had read the report published 
by the Government of India, which had been prepared 
by an officer specially appointed for the purpose — Mr. 
Nicholson — who had been asked to report on the pos- 
sibility of introducing land and agricultural banks in 
the Madras Presidency. His report, as your Lordship 
will remember, came out in 1895, and, as could be 
gathered from the criticism which appeared in the 
Native Press at the time, the report was freely made 
known all over the country. Some of us had carefully 
perused it at the time, and we were not quite ignorant of 
what had been done by the founders of popular banks 
in European countries. Mr. Nicholson gave a full 
account of these institutions. But able as that report is; 
! have always considered it biassed by official prejudice, 
as if Mr. Nicholson had taken up a pre-concerted theme 
which he was bound to support. But Mr. Nicholson 
had studied the subject too thoroughly to fall into the 
blunder into which Mr. Lely fell. Not only does he 
not think agricultural banks would be the only means 
of combating the demon of agricultural indebtedness, 
but, on the contrary, he warns his readers about coming 
to any such- conclusion and in the valuable preface 
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which he attaches to his report he tells us this. He 
says on page 8, ^ The chapter on the indebtedness of 
the European peasant is introduced to show not merely 
that indebtedness is the common lot of ngricultiwists, 
especially of the smaller folk, but to prove that" such 
indebtedness is not in itself the work of the usurer, 
though its mass may be increased, its miseries may 
be exuberated, and its evil effect upon independence 
developed by his action, but of social conditions and 
characteristics and even of the actual benefits and modes 
of progress which during the century have gradually 
developed in or been introduced into Europe; indebtedness 
cannot be got rid of — it maybe increased — by substituting 
banks for money-lenders : no mere change in the machi- 
nery of credit can eliminate the difficulty.’ And or 
page 1 2, my Lord, he says ; — ‘ Hence the radical remedy 
for indebtedness is not in the organization of credit, but 
in the removal from the farmer of all unnecessary dis- 
abilities, and in the promotion of all possible improvements 
whether in customs, in social characteristics, in executive 
demands and systems,’ — I ask the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Council to those words — ‘ in the opening of 
/ markets, in the spread of sound education, in the develop- 
ment of agricultural and industrial methods, and so forth.’ 
So that Mr. Nicholson, who had thoroughly studied the 
subject, so far from regarding the establishment of popular 
banks as a radical means of combating the demon of 
agrarian indebtedness, told us clearly that it would be 
nothing of the sort. But, my Lord, the fallacy of my 
honourable friend Mr. Lely went very much further. Mr. 
Nicholson had studied the popular banks from a certain 
point of view. Mr. Lely did not tell us that most of the 
societies to which he referred were not agricultural 
banks at all. 

He forgot to mention to us that, so far as Schulze- 
Delitzsch and the others were concerned, the institutions 
which they started were not for the agriculturists, but for 
the artizan and the small trading classes. Mr. Nicholson 
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points that out, my Lord, in his report on page 15, and 
says in the se¥enth inference which he draws, ‘agricultural 
banks in the sense of banks expressly for agricultural 
creOy:, do not in general exist anywhere in the world, and 
most attempts to found such banks have failed ; the 
Raffeisen societies alone may be called agricultural banks. 
The only banks that have reached the small folk of 
Europe, whether agricultural, industrial, trading or pro- 
fessional, are the popular banks, including in these the 
Schulze-Delitsch, Raffeisen, Luzzati, and Wolleniberg 
societies, the small joint stock banks of Switzerland, the 
building societies of England and the United States and 
some others, including certain classes of savings banks.’ 
Schulze-Delitsch himself never contemplated when he 
started these societies that thay were to be banks for 
peasants. As Mr. Nicholson in his note, particularly of 
Schulze-Delitsch, says: — ‘ His first association in 1849 
was a friendly society for relief in sickness ; his second in 
the same year was an association of shoemakers for 
buying raw material ; in 1850 the first loan society was 
formed with ten members, all artizans.’ He gives the 
figures of those composing these societies, and says that 
these banks have been very largely urban institutions, 
and it has been calculated that not more than 10 per cent, 
of the loans reach agriculture proper and then only in an 
indirect way as agriculture is not their only pursuit. 
Then I need hardly say, my Lord, that all who know 
anything about the building societies and banks of England 
and America, know perfectly well that thay are industrial 
concerns, and the industrial conditions of India are very 
different from the industrial conditions of the problem in 
Europe and America — so different that it would not be 
worth while to draw any analogy between them. The 
most instructive part of the history of popular banks is in 
reference to France, and the account which Mr. Nicholson 
gives of it on page 179 is this : — ‘In the matter of popular 
banks or loan societies France is singularly behind hand ; 
a people of pre-eminent organizing capacity, with a 
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complete perception of the need for guarded agricultural 
credit a subject studied end discussed apiong them for 
irrty years — T\'ith the example of other nations, whether 
of the Teutonic or Latin race before them, with a' soil 
Sub-divided amongst millions of small proprietors wholly 
unnided by systematized credit and with a land moidgage 
debt nrnaunting, in registered mortgages alone, to about 
£660,000,000 sterling. France has yet failed to establish 
any system of agricultural or even land credit which 


should reach the masses of the people ; popular banks and 
loan societies except In towns, hardly exist: apparently 
not mare than a dozen at most can be counted., up, and 
these are urban rather than rural.' 

Now, my Lord, I have specially referred to the case 
of France for this reason. Because these banks have not 


flourished in France, are we to say of the French people, 
the French educated classes, that the reason why these 
banks have not Hourished is that there has been no spirit 
of independence, no spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to public interest ? I think, my Lord, it does not require 
to be said that there is as much of that spirit in France 
as in any other part of the world. The French people 
are capable of making as much sacrifice and working as 
hard as people in any other part of the Continent. How 
absurd it would be to charge tlie people of France, 
particularly the educated classes, with having failed in 
their duty because, for various reasons, they ha.ve failed 
to start popular banks in the country ! But that is esactly 
what my honourable friend Mr. Lely did- He said: ‘You, 
the educated natives of India, have been wanting in your 
duty' — these are his exact words. He said it very 
gravely to us in a way to make us feel how wicked we bad 
been. He said : ^ But none the less is it laid upon one-to 
say again that they have failed in their duty to their 
country in this its particular need,’ namely, that the 
educated classes have failed in their duty to their country, 
beca.u£e they have failed in trying to establish poptd^r 
banks for the agricultural peasants. Of all possible 
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Mternatives, ignorance, difference of opinion, difference 
in the conditions of the problem, none is regarded by 
Mr. Lely, and Mr. Lely jumps only to one conclusion — 
faihme of duty ! 

It is not a little amusing to find that, when you are 
making an attack of this character, you are apt to be 
illogical, and this is what has happened to Mr. Lely. 
What did he tell us ? In a remarkable passage in his 
speech he asked me to review what I had said on a 
previous occasion, and said : ‘ Well, I will ask the Council 
just to look for a few minutes away from India to other 
countrjes where these banks have prospered and to ask 
who did the work there. Look at Germany. Who was 
Schulze-Delitsch ? He was a man of small means and 
resigned a subordinate judicial post in order to give 
himself to the work of encouraging the masses to self-help. 
Who was Raffeisen ? He was a rural burgomaster, a 
man no more connected with Government than the village 
patel in this country. He, too, was a man of small 
means, of indifferent health, but of unbounded devotion 
to his fellow-countrymen. Look at Russia. Who was 
Longuinine? He was a landed proprietor. In Italy, 
Luzzatti was a professor of political economy ; Wol- 
lemberg was a landed proprietor ; and Don Cerutti a 
priest of the popular religion. In France Durand was a- 
lawyer of Lyons ; Bouvie was a landed proprietor ; Ray- 
nieri a banker of Mentone. Coming to England, the 
co-operative principle is chiefly embodied in building 
societies which, at this moment, comprise more than 
600,000 members. Everyone of these societies is the 
handiwork of private persons. The “28 Rochdale Pio- 
neers” who met together and put down £1 a piece, and- 
with the £28 so obtained founded the famous stores which- 
have since turned over millions of money — who were 
they? They were not officials, they were not public 
servants of any kind, they were not men of wealth or 
social influence, they were not even B.A.’s or LL.B.’s — >' 
they were simple ordinary working men.’ 
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All this, Mr. Lely says, was not the work of B.A.’s and 
LL.B.’s, but it was the work of simple, ordinary working 
men. Then why attack the educated classes of this 
country for not doing what he himself told us the educ^ced 
classes did not do in Europe and America? I submit it 
was rather a cheap sneer at the B.A.’s and LL.B.’s which 
carried away my honourable friend. I can only under- 
stand it by a saying which you have in the English 
language, ‘That any stick is good enough to beat a dog 
with.’ Anj' stick was good enough for an attack of that 
sort upon the educated classes of this countiy. But, my 
Lord, what is the defence which my honourable fijiend in 
his speech ofFej'ed for Government? He said all these 
things were done in other places, not by Government, 
in some cases in spite of Government. But surely if you 
compare other countries, you have to confine yourself to 
conditions that are the same. You will remember, my 
Lord, that last year he offered us the very cold dish of 
official good-will ; he said, you are entitled to nothing more 
but that exceedingly cold fare — official good-will. But I 
ask if my honourable friend in making that declaration 
did not forget the position of Government in respect 
to the agricultural classes in India? Of course we 
have private land-owners, but in India, as your Lordship 
knows full well from the debates on the subject of land 
revenue. Government have assumed the position of 
State landlords. My honourable friend Mr. Lely entirely 
forgot, when he was talking of giving to the agricultural 
classes official good-will, that he was talking of a Gov- 
ernment that had set up as the universal State landlord 
absorbing crores of land tax and land assessment. And 
are there no liabilities or duties upon Government as such 
landlords other than that of simply offering this official 
good-will ? I submit that if that factor is taken into 
account, it is the duty of Government to do everything 
in its power to extend to the agricultural labouring 
classes every possible measure which can affect' their 
welfare. 
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It has been said, and Mr. Nicholson has pointed out, 
that these Ijanks are useful, not for the purpose of 
combating the demon of agricultural indebtedness, but 
for the purpose of encouraging among the people the 
spirit of thrift. If that observation is correct, I submit 
that the Indian peasant is one of the thriftiest .living on 
the surface of the earth. It was asserted last year in 
your Excellency’s Council that he was not thrifty, but 
I would remind your Lordship that one of your own 
judicial officers, Mr. Aston, got up and stated emphatically 
that in the course of his long judicial experience he had 
come ^to the conclusion that the small agricultural 
proprietor of this country was one of the thriftiest beings 
on the face of the earth. It is no use deluding yourself 
by saying you can remove agricultural indebtedness by 
encouraging habits of thrift, even through the estab- 
lishment of agricultural banks. The evil lies deeper, 
and unless you can put him in a position in which he has 
something left upon which to exercise thrift, the problem 
of agricultural indebtedness will remain as unsolved as 
it has remained up to the present day. Well, my Lord, 
I will make one more observation on Mr. Lely’s speech. 
When Mr. Lely began the attack on the educated classes 
he said : ‘ And here I feel, Sir, I am treading on rather 

perilous ground, for the experience of others shows that 
any one, especially if he is a Government servant, who 
criticises the action or inaction of educated classes, must 
expect to be put down as hostile to them ; if he ventures 
to disagree w:ith them on any question of general policy, 
he is narrow-minded ; if he ventures to hint that on 
certain points they are going wrong, he is a calumniator. 
Well, Sir, fortunately hard words break no bones. But 
even if they did, I must take the risk of saying, with all 
courtesy, that the private citizens of this country, and 
more especially the educated and intelligent ones among 
them, have not done all that they might in this matter.’ 

,Now, my Lord, the courage my honourable friend 
displayed is of a very doubtful character. What could w^e 
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cl<> hut use hnrii words? My Lord, one is tempted tosaj' 
that when an nppenl of that character was .made to the 
Council and the public, my Imnourahlc friend forgot that, 
though he might get hard words from certain classes of 
the public, he wotdd get superabundant praise from other 
quarters : ami he neeil not have been afraid of using the 
language which he did. IJut, my I.nrd, what my honour- 
able friend .Mr. Lely malccs such a grievance of is far 
more applicable to us, the educated classes, than to him, 
and I will show vou win*. Mv Lord, if everv educated 
native of this country does not accept in its entirety 
vvcrythini^ th.at done or pronounced hy ofne/aJs, they 
at once begin to look askance at him. If he criticises 
them — and we have had experience of that in this very 
Council — he has no thinking powers at all. I am refer- 
ring to what took' place in the debates on the Land 
Hevenue Bill. Why, my Lord, he may be deprived of 
his honesty. But if he opposes them to any c.vtent — I 
speak seriously on this matter — he is told that he is 
either seditious or disloyal. These are the dangers to 
which the educated classes are e.xposed if they, however 
honestly they may do so. venture to difter from and cri- 
ticise the action of Government and of Government 
ohicials. My Lord, I should like to make one further 
observation. A speech like that of my honourable friend 
fills me with despair. My Lord, however ignorant, how- 
ever incapable of larger views wc ma}’ be, I claim one 
thing — that what I s.ay and do I say and do in the honest 
discharge of the loyal duty which I consider lies upon me; 
but it is most discouraging to find that there is no return 
so far as the officials arc concerned. Take a man of the 
stamp of Mr. Lely. I know he is a hard-working, self-sac- 
rificing official and no people were more loyal and more 
active in his praise when he did such noble work as he 
did in famine time in Gujarat than we were. We were the 
first to praise him and to appreciate him, to tell hmi 
that he was doing a great and noble work. He is, I 
know, very sympathetic towards the people, towards the 
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peasants, towards the agricultural classes. His heart 
goes out to •them, as of a man of sensitive feelings 
and strong sympathy. He is a man, we know, of high 
cultLve and education and still, my Lord, I deplore 
the fact that a gentleman of that character has no 
sympathy with, I was almost going to say, is in 
antipathy to, the educated classes. He said in his 
own speech that perhaps he would be charged with 
having no sympathy with the educated classes and I in- 
terrupted him, but my full remark was not taken. The 
report states that I said, ‘No, No : ’ that is not so. 
What I® said further was, ‘You don’t understand them.’ 
1 deplore the grave fact that Anglo-Indian officials are 
wanting in sympathy with the educated classes of this 
country. My Lord, I hope that gentlemen like Mr. Lely 
will try and take the trouble to understand us, will try 
to realise that perhaps we are working to the best of our 
honest convictions for the welfare and progress of the 
country whose good we know they also have at heart. 
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desire to do everything in your power to relieve the con- 
dition of the ipeople, and to do everything that would 
help the progress of. the Presidency, as far as possible, 
to ayeviate the distress’ which prevailed among the people 
to a considerable - extent. ” -My Lord, ■ may I be-' allowed 
lo say- that in your great endeavour for that .purpose, 
your Lordship was assisted by the warm and cordial 
help of your noble consort, Lady Northcote. My Lord, 
you are passing from us to fill — 'I may be pardoned for 
not saying a more important post — ^but a post of great 
dignity and of very great responsibility^ in-the Empire,. 
You wpll allow us to bid you a cordial farewell with our 
, heartiest good- wishes for the success which I feel sure 
.will attend your Lordship’s tenure of the very high office 
of the -Governor-Generalship of Australia. In one resr 
pect I -am gratified that your Lordship goes from the post 
,of. Governor of one of the Indian - Presidencies to a 
colony like Australia.” I ain sure that your -Lordship 
willldo everything in your power to inform -those great 
.and powerful colonists .that their Indian fellow-subjects 
•of the Empire are not savages roaming about in wild 
.woods — (laughter) — but are people who have- inherited 
.an old and very advanced civilization-, and that they are 
people who hope that the English Crown will accord, as 
they have promised,- equal rights for all” their subjects of 
the Empire. My -Lord, on behalf of this Presidency you 
will' permit me first to thank you for the constant cour- 
tesy and patience that - you have'shown to the members 
of this Council, and secondly, my Lord, to bid you a warm 
and cordial farewell and every success in the high post 
which your Lordship is going to undertake. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES OF INDIA.” 

Sir, — I think the remarks made by Sir James Mon- 
teath in his reply on the Budget debate the other day 
respecting the relative functions of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and the Bombay Municipal Corporation regard- 
ing medical relief in the city should not be allowed to' 
pass unnoticed. He is reported to have spoken as 
follo^vs : — '• 

‘ But even that (t. e., free medical relief to those who 
cannot afford to pay for it) is, I think, all the world over 
recognised to be mainly a duty of local bodies aided by 
voluntary contributions. The Government in the cir- 
cumstances of this country may reasonably act as a 
pioneer in this matter and give aid and encouragement 
until the advantages of skilled medical relief are widely 
appreciated, and I do not think that it has in any way 
failed to do so. But it should not relieve local bodies of 
, their obligations. The last place in the Presidency 
where the cost should fall wholly on Government is 
the wealthy City of Bombay. I believe the honourable 
members are under a misapprehension in supposing that 
Government undertook to bear the whole cost of niedi- 
ical relief in that City when the arrangement about 
the police charges was made, and I do not see how any 
Government could justifiably have committed itself to 
such an undertaking. So far as I can see, all that can 
be said is that this Government or the Government of 
India made no stipulation that the Municipality should 
bear part of the then existing rate of expenditure on 
medical relief. That under the Act is one of the objects 
to w'hich municipal funds may be devoted,’ 

It is a matter of surprise to me that a grave Member 
of Council who so repeatedly tells us that we must take 


( 
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care to be practical, and not wander over the world, 
should have so utterly misconceived the respective liabi; 
lities of Government and local bodies which depend not 
0 R> what is- done all over the world, but upon the specific 
adjustments and arrangements made by Government 
themselves with regard to the financial administration of 
the country, local and provincial. It is well that the 
memory of Government should be refreshed by a short 
bit of past history. 

In inaugurating the famous decentralization policy 
which is now inseparably connected with his name, Lord 
Mayo^ ‘ foreshadowed the extension of that policy in the 
direction of handing portions of the Provincial revenues 
to local bodies, on the ground that local interest, super- 
vision, and care are necessary to success in the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical 
charity and local public works.’ 

, In 1881, the Government of India sought to carry out 
ithe views thus propounded by Lord Mayo, and, in their 
Dispatch of 30th September 1881 (No. 3353), they thus 
enunciated the policy to be pursued by the Provincial 
Governments : — ‘ His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council is therefore of opinion that the time has no\v 
arrived when further practical development may be 
afforded to the intentions of Lord Mayo’s Government, 
and that the Provincial agreements should no longer ex- 
clude from all consideration the mass of taxation under 
local and municipal management, together with the simi- 
lar- resources still retained in Provincial control, and 
ignore the question of local self-government; The Pro- 
vincial Governments, while being now largely endowed 
from Imperial sources, may well, in their turn, hand over 
to local self-government considerable revenues, at pre- 
sent kept in their own hands, but similar in kind to many 
which have long been locally managed with success by 
Committees, partly composed of non-official members 
and subject only to a general re ’ re« 

to the State and the Legislature ’ ' 
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\ This Dispatch was followed- up by another, No-. 3513 
of 10th October 1881, addressed to each qf the Provin- 
cial Governments. In para. 4 of this Dispatch,- it was 
pointed out that ‘his Excellency in Council obseite 
that at present the total amount spent on police by niuni^ 
cipalities in British India amounts to about -27^ lakhs of 
rupees. The only function which the Municipalities dis^ 
charge in regard to police is the provision of funds for 
the purpose of meeting the whole or -a portion -of' the 
cost of the municipal police force. They practically 'ex- 
ercise no control over the police, and cannot, therefoiV, 
be expected to take any special interest in the efficiency 
of the force, or to look with S 3 mipathy on a provision of 
the law which treats them as a machinery for raising 
taxes to be spent on a department over which' the}’^ hav6 
no control, and in the efficient and economical expendi- 
ture of which the}^ have but little direct interest and no 
immediate responsibilit 3 \ The Governor-General in 
Council would therefore be glad to see municipal bodies 
relieved altogether of the charge for police, an equal 
amount of expenditure on education; medical charity, 
and, if possible, public works of local interest being 
transferred to them with as full control as ma}^ be prac- 
tically expedient over the details of such expenditure.’ " 
In recommending such an extension of local self- 
government, the Government of India were careful to 
point out that the new policy was not to' serve aS art 
instrument of shifting financial burdens from the shoul- 
ders of Provincial Governments to those ‘of municipa- 
lities -and local bodies.- In para 5 they pointed out that 
‘ it is not-the intention of the Government of India that 
the proposed transfer of the control of expenditure of a 
specially local • character to local bodies -should' involve 
any addition to existing local burdens,' and- it -will 'be 
therefore necessary to arrange for the simultaneous 
transfer of receipts sufficient- to meet an}!* net balance 
of additional expenditure which ■ in - any ' instance maj^ 
arise. The nature of 'the- receipts-- tO" be 'transferred 
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r. quires enrefu! consideration. They should, where 
possible, he •of such a character ns to alTord a reason- 
able prospect that by careful administration with all the 
aciVantnf^e due to local sympathy, experience, and watch- 
fulness, they will so increase as to afTonl the means of 
mcetinj^ any additional expenditure which may be ren- 
dered necessary by the I'rowing wants of each locality.’ 

In the Local Self-Government Dispatch of 18th May 
1882, the Government of India re-iterated their anxiety 
on this point. In para. 21, they again pointed out that 
‘in the orders of the lOlh October last, the Govern- 
ment «of India laid special stress on the importance of 
entrusting to local bodies not merely the expenditure of 
fixed allotment of funds, but the management of certain 
local sources of revenue. Sufiicient regard does not as 
yet appear to have been paid to this part of the scheme. 

Not onlv should everv local bodv liavc the entire control 
« « «* 

of all local rates and cesses levied within its jurisdiction 
for its own special purposes, but along with the charge 
of any expenditure that is at present provincial should 
be transferred, where possible, the management of equi- 
v.dent revenue.' In their Dispatch of the 27th October 
1882, in j-eply to this, /. c.. the Bombay Government say: 
‘ In conclusion. I am to observe that the Governor in 
Ctuincil notes the caution against the imposition of 
increa'^ed local taxation contained in paragrapli Hi of 


your letter.' 

N\’ith the object of carrying out the policy .and prin- 
ciples ib.us hull tlown, the Bomb.ay Government entered 
into negiftiations with the Corporation. With reg.ard 
to the fin.ancial adjustment, they proposed two alter- 
modves which they ih.us set forth in their letter .Vo. 79.5 
of 1883. d;tted 2b!l5 I'ebrm^.ry 1883. riddres'-ed to the 
.Municipal Co.mmi;'‘' !oner ; — 

"'I** *• *> 

1 r.i. ouu'.icjpa.hty now receives ;rom Ciovernrttent ;‘.n 
axed, navmer.t of K**, l,-53.7.^0 intderSc ^ 

» • 'V 

Iv diet \* id 1878. iij heu .eueiev for . ; ^ 

♦ «• 

to th.c .Municq'.'l I’.md uu.ter Bvaih.iv 
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The Municipality also receives on account of tobacco duty 
collected for it by Government a yearly revenue which 
amounts on the average to about Rs.1,46,000 after deduc- 
tion of cost of collection. One solution of the queytioh 
is that in return for being relieved of the police charges, 
the Municipality should abandon claim to these two sums 
which would then be credited to Provincial revenues, 
and to make good the difference, if any, between their 
aggregate amount and the amount of the police charges; 
should accept the financiaUresponsibilities for a few small 
items of Public Works charges now paid for from Pro- 
vincial revenues equal to that difference. An alternative 
course would be that the Municipality should take over 
the maintenance of certain of the medical and educa- 
tional institutions in Bombay, including the Gokuldas 
Tejpal and European General Hospitals, the Elphinstone 
High School, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Government Middle and Primary schools, and that to the 
Municipality should be transferred also the maintenance 
of some of the roads, gardens and other public works 
now kept up at the cost of Provincial revenues, any 
balance equitably due to Government after allowance has 
been made for the transfer of these charges being paid 
either by a cash contribution or by relinquishment, wholly 
or in part, as may be found necessary, of the payments 
on account of Abkari compensation or tobacco duty now 
received by the Municipality. Other expedients by which 
the object desired can be secured may suggest them- 
selves to the Corporation.’ 

In this connection, it is desirable to recall to mind 
'once more a fact which lapse of time, I am afraid, is fast 
obliterating from the memory of the public as well as 
that of Government. The liability to. pay three-fourths 
of the cost of the City Police with which this Municipality 
stands saddled at the present day, is a burden which 
continues to be fastened upon it in the most unjust man- 
hier. I think the history of this injustice should not be 
■allowed to be- forgotten. - I wifi recall it very briefly. 
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. In 1864, the Municipality (as then constituted) contri- 
buted a Slim oS Rs. 88,540-12-2 on this account. In that 
year a Bill was introduced into the local Legislative 
Comijil to organize the municipal administration of the 
city on a systematic basis. While the Bill — afterwards 
Act II of 1865 — which was in charge of the Honourable 
Mr. Cassels, was in Select Committee, the Government 
of India issued their Resolution No. 2245 of 31st August 
1864 (Financial Department), in which, dealing with the 
whole subject of police charge;^ in India, they laid down 
that ‘ the expenses especially required for the purposes 
of towit populations should be defrayed by those popula- 
tions, but the expense of police employed in towns for 
Government purposes should be defrayed by Govern- 
ment,’ and went on to say ‘ certain limits should be 
fixed within which it should be at the discretion of the 
Government of India on the recommendation of the Local 
Government’ (at this time the Provincial contract system 
was of course not in force) to exempt particular places 
from their liability for defraying the expense of their 
police. The maximum exemption ihay, perhaps, be' fixed 
at one-fourth of the cost of the Municipal Police of every 
siicli place, - no ' account being taken of the cost of the 
Government establishment. . ' . . The strongest case 

for the enjoyment'of this privilege is that of the principal 
seaports, to which it might properly be conceded.’ 

Tn consequence of receiving this Dispatch, a section 
was added to the Bill in Select Committee, which after- 
wards became section 244 of the Bombay Municipal Act) 
II of 1865, by which it was enacted : ‘The annual ex- 
penses of the Police' of the City shall be paid out of the 
Municipal Fund.’ 

The transfer of police charges from the State to the 
Municipality, which was effected by Act II of 1865, was 
made in pursuance of the general policy laid down by 
the Government of India and in the full anticipation that 
it would be carried out throughout the Presidency and 
the whole country. This. can be easily, seen. by. a refer- 
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once to the debates in the Bombay Legislative Council. 
On 1st February 1865, on the second ^reading of the 
Bombay .Municipal Bill, the Honourable .Mr. White, .Advo- 
cate-General, made the following remarks : — , 

‘ He should wish to be informed on what principle the 
2 1 3th and 2I4th sections had been framed. These 
clauses provided that the annual e.xpenscs of the Bombay 
Police should be paiil out of the .Municipal Fund. . . . 

F'rom the report of the Select Committee, it appeared 
that these sections had been drafted in accordance with 
some suggestion contained in a Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India. If the Council were satisfied that this 
suggestion must be actetl on in passing the present Bill, 
he hoped that legislation in this direction would not be 
of a partial character. If the Police were made a local 
charge in Bombay, they clearly ought to be made a local 
charge throughout the Presidency, else the burden of 
paying for the mofussil police would be partly thrown on 
the ta.\-payers of Bombay. This was what partial legis- 
lation would amount to. He entirely approved of the 
principle, but objected to the Bombay people paying for 
other than their own Police.* 

To this the Honourable Mr. Cassels, who was in 
charge of the Bill, replied as follows : — 

‘ The order of the Government of India bv which the 
expense of maintaining its police is to be paid by each 
municipality, arrived a few days before the close of the 
last session, and consideration of the Bill was immediate- 
ly suspended until the order of Goveimment had been 
considered. In the Government Resolution it was shown 
that throughout India there was a variety of ways by 
which the police of towns was supported. Some towns, 
and he did not mean the Presidency towns alone, sup- 
ported their own police, some contributed one-fourth, 
others a half towards their expenses, and othei's did not 
contribute anything at all. The Government of India 
have ordered — and that order is no doubt in process of 
being carried out — that one uniform system should be 
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introduced into India, by which the expenses of local 
police should |)‘e paid out of local funds.’ 

Thus Bombay was made liable in her new municipal 
coitstitution for her police as a local, charge, because a 
similar policy was to be applied to all other parts of the 
country. The elaborate ‘ Uniformity ’ Dispatch was, ^ 
however, never carried out. Previous to Lord Mayo’s 
Decentralization scheme of 1871, no mofussil munici- 
pality was called upon to pay or contribute to the cost of 
its police. In the debate on Bombay Act I of 1871, Mr. 
Tucker, then Senior Member of Council, cynically sooth- 
ed thccmunicipalities of the mofussil by pointing out to 
them that the statement that ‘ the entire charge of the 
police was to devolve on the municipalities throughout 
this Presideney ’ was true only, ‘ when confined to the 
City of Bombay.’ (Speech of 21st April 1871.) 

When Act II of 1865 was repealed and Act III of 1872 
was passed for this City, the liability for the cost of the 
police was re-enacted practically in the same terms. 
This was followed in 1873 by the passing of the first 
really valuable Code for the mofussil municipalities, and 
Section 24, clause 1, of Bombay Act VI of 1873 pres- 
cribed one of the municipal functions as that of ‘ defray- 
ing such proportion, not exceeding one-half,’ of the police 
charges ‘ as the Governor in Council may direct.’ 

The Governor in Council never chose to direct any pay- 
ment under this Section except small amounts in a few 
places in Sind ; and when the Bombay District Municipal 
Amendment Act (II of 1884) was passed, this liability was 
altogether done away with. By Section 24 of this Act, 
what were discretionary functions under the previous 
Act, viz., those of contributing towards medical relief and 
providing for primary education, were made obligatory. 
Act III of 1888 for the City of Bombay imposed new bur- 
dens on the City while retaining that for police charges. 
Is it so monstrous, as Sir James Monteath imagines, to 
ask that in the case of the City /v Govern 

should relieve it from the cos 
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Elphinstone — that this policy was firmly and unswervingly 
upheld. (Applause.) Himself a God-fearhig, religious 
man, he emphatically laid it down in his famous minute 
on education that ‘ To the mixture of religion, even' in 
the slightest degree, with our plans of education, I must 
strongly object.’ It was, no doubt, not a little difficult to 
reconcile these two positions and the duties arising out 
of them. Recently, in the Bengal Presidency, matters 
threatened to come to a crisis. In this Presidency, they 
were fortunate in possessing a man like his Lordship who 
brought to the solution of fhe difficulty true statesmanship 
and insight, inspired and guided by sincere charity and--^ 
large-hearted and large-minded sympathy. . (Applause.) 

That large-hearted and large-minded S3mipathy was 
never more conspicuous than in the great sermon preach- 
ed by his Lordship at St. Paul’s Cathedral two years ago. 
He could not resist the temptation of reading a couple of 
extracts from it. His Lordship at that time said : — ‘ I 
speak with the heart-felt respect of one who has conceived 
a high esteem for the people of India, and whose ambition 
is, if God will, to understand them, to deserve and to win 
their friendship, to serve them with wisdom and with 
sympathy in all departments of their social life, and to be 
a fellow-worker, with them in all that may further their 
national welfare. . . The craving for independence, for 
liberty, for recovered nationalit}’^, for powers and oppor- 
tunities of self-government according to indigenous views 
and instincts, corresponds very closely to the ruling pas- 
sion in the hearts of the Jews. It is not, indeed, diffused 
among the people to the same extent. . . . But among 
the educated — those who are the natural leaders of the 
people, whose lives are identified with India, who have 
nothing to look for from Western sources, whose only 
prospects lie in the progress of their country — the craving 
is deep and strong. It explains the restlessness which is 
observable on the surface of Indian life, the discontent, 
the fretfulness, the disposition to criticise, the tone of 
bitterness, the temper of suspicion and seeming unfriend- 
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liness. It is easy to mistake the significance of these 
things, to inierpret them as evidences of a seditious 
spirit, and an attitude of disloyalty to our Government. 

I an\ convinced that they mean no such thing 

The people are fully conscious of the advantages they 
owe to us. If they do not exactly like the foreigner, they 
esteem and trust him all the same.’ These were noble 
utterances, as thoughtful and true as they were high- 
minded and sympathetic. (Hear, hear, and applaHse.) 
Therefore it was that they \yere filled with deep regret 
at losing his Lordship and his kindly help-mate from 
among them. And in bidding them a cordial adieu, they 
could assure them that their honest and most heartfelt 
wishes went with them for their long life, health and happi- 
ness. (Loud applause.) 
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condemnation. It is perfectly true that we have been 
complaining', and complaining bitterly, for*years, for rC' 
form in the educational policy of Government; but itas 
incorrect to say that we have at any time impeache<J the 
constitution of the University, except perhaps to inveigh 
against the unwise exercise of the power of sanction 
vested in Government as in the case of the resolutions of 
tiie Senate regarding examination by compartments, the 
attempted abolition of which in the Madras University 
was denounced by so able and experienced an educu' 
tionist as Dr. Miller as most retrograde and unutterably 
mischievous. Uresiding at an annual meeting ofthe^Donv 
bay Graduates' Association, \ myself delivered an address 
in 1898 pointing out the grave defects in the educational 
policy of Government, its starved educational budget, its 
badly equipped high schools and colleges and the witlo 
drawal of the University grant. Gut as to the constitU' 
tion of the Senate and the University, we were so satis* 
fled of its successful working that when in 1891 we entered 
upon a deliberate examination conducted by some of the 
most distinguished men who have illustrated its amnals, 
we could ask for no further development of the consti' 
tution of the University except the expansion of its in- 
dependent existence by the introduction of a more libe- 
ral franchise for the election of Fellows by graduates. 
You, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, were one of the foremost 
workers on that occasion and not the least distinguished 
of those who set the seal of their approval on the consti- 
tution of the University and its successful working in 
the light of experience. 1 am afraid the Viceroy has 
mistaken the cry against the educational policy of 
Government as having been against the constitution 
and organisation of the University, which, as I have 
shown, had won the deliberate approval of the highest 
educational experts of this Presidency. It is therefore 
neither business nor logic to give us a stone when we 
asked for bread, and then to call us names if we could 
not swallow the stone. 
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ago in an article on the agitation against the Commission’s 
report, ‘ there need be no concealment about one of the 
main objects of the proposed reforms, wlilch is that the 
direction of University education should henceforward 
be under European control, and that the Universities 
should therefore be under the domination of the Govern- 
ment through such a new constitution as may be estab- 
lished by legislation.’ There can be no doubt that it is 
legislation of the character described by the Englishman 
that this Bill carries out. 

To really realize the dr ift and scope of the Bill you 
must take it as a whole, and not piecemeal, as some of 
my colleagues on the committee have done. Section 3 
provides that the exercise of all and every function 
vested in the University shall be subject to the approval 
of Government. If the University has to make an ap- 
pointment it must be subject to that same approval. The 
composition of the Senate, under Sections 4, 5 and 6, 
is practically in the hands of Government. By the limi- 
tation of the number of Fellows to 100 even the hands of 
Government are tied so as to leave them very little dis- 
cretion, but to make it pi'eponderatingly Eui’opean and 
official. Under Sections 19-24 affiliation and disaffilia- 
tion are made direct acts of Government, the Senate and 
Syndicate only submitting to Governmen't their enquiries 
and opinion. Under Sections 25-26 the bye-laws-^n<F 
regulations are absolutely placed at the mei’cy of Govern 
ment, who have power to add and alter the draft bye-lawi 
prepared by the Senate as they choose. This is all tin 
Bill. Whether the Universities will be made teaching 
Universities as is so often insisted on, is a nebulom 
problem left to Providence in the dim future. What is 
certain is that a clean sweep is made of the integrity and 
independence of the Senate which have been such valu- 
able factors of healthy growth in the past. Is this a con- 
summation to which the Fellows of this Senate will give 
their approval, or will they resist it to the best of their 
power, little as that may be ? (Loud applause.) 
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After alluding luimnrousfy the i.light tinge of ntalico 
in the !:iniincss of his frieju!< invite Ihtn to {hnttcr and 
then straightway prncceil to r-poji it hy requiring a 
speech in reply, lie went on: But. .Mr, President and 
gentlemen, you can \vc5! im.agine luiw deeply I must 
feel the litndness with which all of you, my friends, have 
greeted m.e to-night, and how tlecply 1 must I'c gnUcfiil 
to you for tlte Uiitd feelings which have actuatetl you in 
ashing me to receive tin's reception at your hamls, i Hear, 
hear.» .Mr. f^rerddent and gctttlemem ! say, without 
affecting modesty, that all the gotui things which have 
been said of rtie here and elsewhere. I could not 
.altogether deserve. P/ut. gentlemen, I wclcotric the 
reception at this meeting to-night for reasons which, I 
thinlt. 1 will be able successfully to place before you. 
Gentlemen, 1 consider this meeting to-night and the 
reception which you have given me as the recognition of 
tlie principle that besides what we are hound to do as 
private citizens, and as good private citizens, every one 
of us is hound in duty to work for his city, his people 
and his country. (Mcar, hear.) As a public citizen floud 
cheers), I may say that what you have done to-nigln is to 
prove that you ^Yill place the seal of your approi)ation 
on the honest ciTorts, however lunnhle and however small, 
of a citizen to serve the public, and that you will accord 
to liim your kindest affection, your cordial sympathy and 
your unstinted and generous approbation. {'Hear, hear.) 
I cannot be sure whether some of my younger hrctltren 
in the Club are aware how appropriate it is that this 
seal should be set on the efi'orts of public citizens by a 
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i)0(ly composed of Pnrsis. Our friends of other commu- 
nities arc present here and among them one whom I can 
claim to call, and I am proud to cal), my colleague in 
public life (hear, hear), m3' friend Mr. Justice Badrudd'in 
Tyabji. (Loud applause.) He is a staunch Mahomedari'and 
careful of Mahomedan interests; but he had worked with 
me in public life as a public citizen so long as he was on 
the other side of the judicial Bench. (Hear, hear.) And 
even when on the Bench he has been a staunch and 
gallant champion of the public cause. (Hear, hear.) He 

« 4*J 

IS a staunch advocate and defender of the cause of his 
countiy and of tiic National Congress, never hesitating 
to raise his \'oicc for it whcncvci' an opportunit}' offered 
(hear, hear) — and whenever an opportunit}' did not offer, 
he made it foi* himself. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, 
though I spealc in the presence of m3' friend Mr. Justice 
Tyabji, and our other Hindu and Mahomedan friends, 

I think I am only relating a bit of histoiy when I say that 
the Parsi communit3' have been first and foremost in 
setting an example of public citizenship. (Hear, hear.) 
Going back nearly half a centuiy, we come across 
indications of this fact. I happen to be the Chairman 
of the Trustees of the Framji Cowasji Institute, and 
going through its papers, I came across a short pamphlet 
the other da3^ containing an account of how the Framji 
Cowasji Institute came to be established. Gentlemen, 
to 1113’’ intense gratification I found that the first public 
meeting which was held in Bombay to do honour to a 
native of this Presidency composed of all communities 
— Europeans, Parsis, Hindus and Mahomedans was 
for the purpose of commemorating the worth of Framji 
Cowasji. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I was reading the 
report of that meeting and I will read one sentence 
from it — it is from the speech delivered by one of the 
most prominent speakers at that meeting, Sir Erskine 
Perry, to whom we owe not a little in the mattei 
of education in this Presidency. (Cheers.) He said 
‘ You as his friend and our colleague, Mr. Chairman, 
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know how highly I estimated the character of our deceased 
friend. He was not a scholar,^ and for the last 10 years 
of his life he was not a wealthy man ; indeed he had fallen 
info evil days, and yet he managed to secure the love and 
esteSm of all who came within his influence ; and the 
question which suggests itself is — what were the qualities 
which won the esteem and love, which he possessed, of 
all the inhabitants of Bombay ? ’ Hear, gentlemen, 
the reply to this question which Sir Erskine Perry 
gave : — ‘ His eminent good citizenship.’ 

Begging pardon of our Mahomedan and Hindu friends, 

I will read two more sentences from this speech. Sir 
Erskine Perry goes on to say: — ‘He possessed that, 
virtue not common among people now in an eminent 
degree. It is a virtue too little exemplified by our Hindu 
friends, — who I hope will excuse me for so saying. Nor 
is it universal among the Parsis, but it is more so 
among them than other classes.’ You will thus see that 
it is an historic fact that the seed of good citizenship 
was sown in this Presidency by the Parsi community. 
It may be that owing to their numbers our Hindu 
and Mahomedan friends will, nay must, pass us in 
the race ; but I will ask them to remember in the 
hour of their success that it is the Parsis who 
sowed the seeds of which they reap. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, going a little further in our local history, we 
find- that Framji Cowasji was a warm supporter and 
encourager of that young band of educated men who 
were touched by the very first rising rays of the dawn of 
English education in this Presidency (cheers), composed 
both of Parsis and Hindus, though the Parsis pre- 
dominated. (Hear, hear.) They were men who were filled 
with enthusiasm for this ideal of citizenship, among them 
being persons like Dadabhai Naoroji — (loud cheers) — 
and Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, Sorabji Bengali, Ardeshir 
Framji, and Vishwanath Mandlik and many others 
whose names are familiar to us. (Loud cheers.) Let me 
add to that list one other name, perhaps a little later in 
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point of time, hut he came out of that same Elphinstone 
Institution and with the same ideal of citizenship — niy 
dear late lamented friend, Jamsetji Tata. (Hear, hear.) 
I*rom the education which he received in the Elphinsto^ne 
Institution he came out with this idea! of public citizen- 
ship, which, in process of time, he carried out to an extent 
which won tiie admiration of all India. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, the.se men were cariying out this ideal, and 
when I came out from England, I had the good fortune to 
be thrown amongst them, and it occurred to me that it 
would be a useful thing to focus these high traditions and 
noble impulses into a Club. The Elphinstone* Club 
thus came to he founded. But it was a Club of which 
the members were personal friends. In the course of 
a few years it occurred to us that these high traditions 
and noble aspirations should have play over a larger 
area. The Elphinstone Club Nvas e.xtended and enlarged 
into a Club in which every Parsi, who wished to live 
in an atmosphere of high ideals and noble thoughts, 
was welcome. (Hear, hear.) This idea, gentlemen, has 
been the seed of the Ripon Club. (Hear, hear.) Gentle- 
women, therefore it is I think that it is proper that this Club 
should meet to-day, not to e.xtol my humble services, 
but to show that they will put the seal of their appro- 
bation on any man who, besides being a good private 
. citizen, also tries to be, as far as it lies in his power, 
a public citizen. (Hear, hear.) Mr. President, while 
receiving this cordial reception which you are giving me 
to-night, I am perfect!}' sure that those traditions M’hich 
so distinguished the Parsi community, and those noble 
impulses which have always actuated the Parsis in 
this Presidency, will continue to be practised by the 
rising men whom I see before me. (Hear, hear.) Gen- 
tlemen, in these daj^s we are somewhat materialistic. 
We sometimes thinlc that M'e have got nothing to 
do but to accumulate wealth for our oaui enjoyment. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, that is not all that we have 
got to do in this world. (Hear, hear.) Life requhes. 
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:-ofnclliini'. fiiv^iier amt nobler for ila full saliaraction. 
Genllcmen. tiiat reminds me of a poetical passaj^e. As 
wo are now .itist after dinner, perhaps in a postprandial 
;:}Vech, a (]uolation fi'om poetry may not be amiss. W'c 
cannot be content without aspirini* at somcthinit more 
tha.n self-indid}*encc. 

A? I'.nt I'fttitin; •* 

lint, leuin}; »'i>.vn >.oinc }.;otuiu!i;- : ccil, 
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In e.sme. not in mine own, 
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Aj'.iI !iKo :i w.trrior overthrown ; 
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,\ni.l nil the w.ir i‘- roll’d in ••mol.e. 


(tentlemen, 1 have already said that the 1 lindus and 
.M.ihomedatis may pass ns in the race. 1 mahe bold to 
say that if the Parsis try to act on the tratiititms amt 
principles of their ancestor.s - those aticestor.s of whom 
1 have resnindrii you, jto Parsi need, tlespalr of the future 
isf hi’’ Ciumnunity eiliier in this Presiiiency or in the 
w'nole coun'ry. ^ Hear, he.tr.'* 

(jcntU’inen. 1 am very vjr.atefiil tn you fot’ the Kindness 
y.ut have shown sue oti ihis t’cca'-ioj), not r\nly s<i, hsit f,*.r 
ilte ctrartesy, Kiiulness .and consideration wb.icb, 1 haw 
•dways recei\ed at all limes at the hand.;-- of jny bretb.ren 
-o! tins Cb.tb. He.tr, hear.* .Mr. PreNivlent ;uu! yetUleraeJi, 
1 tb.ae.K you stM- i heartily, s PivKutyed ar.d. tieafcidr.if 
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\The- Ho)i bh Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, K.C.I.E., delivered the folwh'iag 
address as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Txcentklh 
Indian National Congress held at Bombay, on the 26th December 
7904.] 

I count it a piece of singular good fortune that I should 
stand before you here to-day to tender to you, niy 
brother-delegates of the^ Twentieth Indian National 
Congress, the same cordial, sincere, and earnest wel- 
come, on behalf of the Reception Committee, wfiich it 
was my pride and privilege to tender to you on this very 
Congress platform exacti}’' this daj^ fifteen years ago. 
It is a piece of still greater good fortune for which both 
you and I cannot but be equally thankful, that I am 
supported on this occasion as on the last by the presence 
amongst us of one than whom India had never a warmer, 
truer, more devoted, more self-sacrificing, more faithful 
and more constant friend — you see him on my right, Sir 
William Wedderburn — whose name is now^ a household 
w^'ord amongst us, cherished with tender respect and 
affection. A noble type of the high-minded and jiiigh- 
souled Englishman at his best, it is owing to the f/act of 
the existence and activity of such Englishmen ii|i the 
ranks of Anglo-Indians and Civilians that our hopeis and 
our aspirations escape from despair, and our attach/nient 
and our Io3'’aIt3'^ to British rule are preserved' and 
strengthened. It never rains but it pours, sayj^s the 
proverb, which in its ignorance of the scheme ofi Pro- 
vidence attributes to it partialit3' and favouritism, / and I 
am tempted to boast of another piece of good fort/ une at 
finding that m3’' Chairmanship is, on this occasions as on 
the last, destined to be illustrated by the presidency of 
another such Englishman as I have described, ( Anglo- 
Indian and Civilian, who has, not 3^esterday or / to-dn}- 
but throughout a cai'eer rising from the lowest tol alnio-*- 
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the highest step of the Civilian ladder, uniformly and 
consistently fealized that he best served the interests of 
hf§ own country and the great service to which he 
belonged, by strictly and faithfully adhering to a policy 
of true righteousness and sympathy. But that is an- 
other story which will be presently unfolded at due 
length, after I have tried, if not tired, your patience for 
some time longer. I cannot however pass on without 
congratulating ourselves on the presence of a gentleman, 
one of the oldest and mo^ respected Members of 
Parliament, who has for years, quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, but none the less nobly and earnestly, raised 
his voice in the interests of this country. I refer to Mr. 
Samuel Smith. But in the midst of these manifold 
congratulations, my vanity is checked by the reflexion 
that after all, however man may propose, it is God who 
disposes. We looked forward at one time with enthu- 
siastic anticipations to gaze on the kindly, radiant, and 
loving countenances of three, perhaps the oldest, 
patriarchs of the Congress. But the call of duty which 
never calls hiin in vain has deprived us of the presence 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and imperative considerations 
of health have deprived us of the opportunity of seeing 
once again the beloved and revered Founder of this 
body, Mr. Hume, and if I may say’ so, his eldest son, 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. But absent as they are, we will 
tell them that their names and deeds are and will for 
ever be cherished in our hearts with love, veneration 
and gratitude. 

And now, gentlemen, I trust that you will not think 
that I'unduly indulge in the inveterate habit of the people 
of this ‘ Kingdom of Bombay ’ to consider ourselves 
superior to all the rest of the country when, in view of 
the active and passive opposition offered in past years in 
other parts to the measures for accommodating the Con- 
gress, I congratulate myself on the fact that the account 
given by Sir William Hunter in his book 
Administration as to the character r” 

• 102 
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tween Europeans and Indians in this Presidency has 
been amply borne out by the way in which we have been 
helped in securing the best sites available in Bombay for 
our manifold purposes. We have received kindly.and 
generous assistance from officials and non-officials alike 
in a spirit of broad-minded liberality, justifying Sir 
William Hunter’s observation, that ‘the competition 
of races, although as keen as in any other provinces, is 
here tempered by common interests, mutual forbearance, 
and a certain reciprocal respect which impart a 
moderation to Bombay public opinion and to the 
Bombay Press in political crises.' The Pioneer sdid the 
other day that we shall presently denounce the Govern- 
ment that so kindly lent us the Oval as wicked. Let 
me assure it that we in Bombay, however, use no violent 
language ; and when we hav'e to criticize Government, 
for even the Pioneer will not insist that it is beyond 
criticism, we will only call it erring and misguided. 

But when I complacently congratulate ourselves on 
securing the best and healthiest sites for this years 
Congress, I approach the question of this Pavilion and 
of the Encampment for your residence with some amount 
of nervousness. We have been told by some candid 
friends, or, if they will pardon me for saying so, by some 
critics who profess to be our friends only to be able to 
criticize us the more effectively, that we are only spas- 
modically wasting our energies, that this Congress 
gathering is only a show and a saturnalia of uncouth 
oratory, and that we are wantonly and extravagantl} 
throwing away on an evanescent tamasha monies which 
could be devoted to more solid and useful purposes- 
this criticism strikes me, gentlemen, as very much like 
the criticism applied by Revenue Officers to the impo 
verished ryot when they try to explain awa\ agtariun 
indebtedness by the extravagance of his expenditure on 
festiv'e and mourning occasions. As a matter of faeff thw 
extravagance of the ordinary ryot on such 
consists only in a few brass ornaments, a feu sueetme ^ 
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and an , unlimited amount of tomtom. So is it with us. 
Oui’ Pavilion^ is not a gothic temple with marble pillars 
and tesselated floors; it is a structure of unhewn posts 
add canvas, decorated with strips of cheap muslin of 
Con*gress colours to look gay. We have not housed j'ou 
in palatial buildings ; the canvas camp in which you are 
lodged has all and more than all the severity of military 
exigencies in afar campaign. To the amounts thus spent, 
our kind friends insist upon adding the travelling charges, 
as if all the delegates would never have during Christmas 
stirred out of their houses to enjoy the Christmas 
holidays, even if they were not attending the Congress. 
But even taking the whole total thus added up, I venture, 
gentlemen, to say boldly that all this and much more 
would be well-spent for fulfilling the purpose for which 
the Congress has been organized, and for achieving the 
aim and end for which the Congress is constituted. To 
those who decry the monies spent upon it as monies 
wasted on a show and a tamasha, I would say that they 
are no more men of real insight and true imagination 
than those whom one of the greatest of English poets — 
Wordsworth — has described with such infinite pity for 
their incapacity to enter into the true inwardness of 
things ; — 

A primrose by the river brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more. 

But if you realize it clearly and fully, there is no 
purpose more important, no mission more sacred, than 
the one that the Congress fulfils in the three short days 
to which it confines its session. It would be absurd to 
say that the Congress meets to deliberate on, discuss and 
decide all the important subjects with which it deals. 
That task must be and is largely performed in the course 
of the year by such institutions as we may possess for 
forming Indian public opinion, in the common intercourse 
of social life, in local bodies more or less active, in the 
native Press which is undoubtedly daily growing more 
and more capable and potent. At the end of the year we 
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all meet together from different parts of the country, 
representatives of the people, not selected, it is true, by 
any authoritative or scientific process, but I'till represen- 
tatives in all the various ways in which virtual represen- 
tation works itself out in the early stages o& its 
progressive development, representatives who are of the 
people and in immediate touch and contact with them, 
representatives realizing in themselves the wants, the 
wishes, the sentiments, the aspirations of the people, 
representatives whose education has qualified them to 
ponder over grave question^ of policy and principle in 
their application to the administration and Government 
of this country in all their complex relations of a foreign 
rule, representatives into whom education has instilled 
an earnest, devoted, and enlightened loyalty to the 
British Crown and a keen solicitude for the safety and 
permanence of the British Empire in which, they are 
firmly persuaded lie implanted the roots of the welfare, 
the prosperity and the good Government of this 
country, I say, we delegates, representatives of 
the people, meet together at the end of the year 
to give voice to the public opinion of the countr}^ 
taking shape and formulating throughout the year, 
to present our Petition of Rights, our Grand Remon- 
strance, our appeal and our prayer for a firm and 
unfaltering grasp of a policy of wisdom and righteousness, 
for the reversal of retrograde measures iacorisisterA 


with such a policy and. for the adoption of means 
steadily ensuring the gradual development of free political 


■progress. 


Broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent. 

Such an appeal and such a prayer can be most effec- 
tively offered at a great gathering like this by the unani- 
mous voice of delegates assembling from all parts of the 
country. If, gentlemen, we did nothing more than make 
this solemn petition and this earnest prayer, we sha 
not have spent our monies in vain, we shall not ha\e 

laboured for nought. 
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But we are told that we have done this for long and 
we have done this in vain. I absolutely dispute both 
these proposftions. Has this Congress really grown old 
atVd grey, and has it really effected nothing ? 1 reply 

that* the Congress has not yet attained its majority ; 

I reply that the surest testimony to the value of its 
achievements direct and indirect, and the force of its 
influence, is to be found in the very policy of reaction and 
retrogression which it has from time to time provolced, 
the tide following each successive ebb of which policy 
takes us, you may be sure, Turthcr and further on the 
path of progress and emancipation. To estimate this 
position rightly, let me lay before you the confession of 
faith of a devout and irreclaimable Congressman like 
myself. I am an inveterate, I am a robust optimist like 
my late friend Mahadeo Govind Ranadc. I believe in 
divine guidance through human agency. It may be the 
fatalism of the East, but is an active, not a passive fata- 
lism, a fatalism which recognizes that the human wheels 
of the machinery must actively work to fulfil their appoint- 
ed task. My humility saves me from the despair that 
seizes more impatient souls lilce those who have recently 
preached a gospel of despondency — I always seek hope 
and consolation in the words of the poet : 

1 have not made the world and He that has made it will guide. 

I derive patience from the same poet’s teaching, 

iMy faith is large in time, and that which shapes it to some perfect 
end. 

My steadfast loyalty is founded upon this rock of hope 
and patience. Seeking the will of Providence, like Olivier 
Cromwell, in dispensations rather than revelations, seeing 
God’s will like him in fulfilment of events. I accept 
British rule, as Ranade did, as a dispensation so wonder- 
ful, a little island set at one end of the world establishing 
itself in a far continent as different as could be, that 
it would be folly not to accept it as a declaration of 
God’s will. But, as I have often said, when, in the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence this country was 
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'i.CF'AG to tho cnre of England, the choice was offered 
r. CF to [srae! of old : * Beho’d I hav'e placed before 
c a irf-^-'Sing and a corse : a blessing if ye will obey 
e Coca — and mint.' of the Lord t'ocr God : a curse if ve 
.. not obey thi Comnoar.dncents or the Lord your God. 
t go. atter other god.s hom ye ha'/e not known.' The 
soa'';}n c,: India would be a blessing to England if 
iruni'ter-d in tlte spirit of righteousness: a curse if 
the Seductive sno’it of worldliness. We cordially con- 
that in the main England has chosen wiseh* and 
The great and far-seeing statesmer; mho presided 
hi co-nsohdation or British rule in India proclantreu-'- 
:hat thi diclared policv of the Cro'.rn in India should be 


TO 




cr.i of righteou-sn.iss, ah.d thep* firmly and unequivocally 
announced it Irs the voice of the great and good Queen 
who then wore the Crown. But the acceptance and 
announcement of a policp- of righteousness is one thing, 
its application another. The adhesion to such a policy 
is .not determined in a da.p' : it is not established without 
a long struggle between the forces of righteousness and 
those of worldliness. like unto the struggle between 
Hormaad a.nd .A.hrirr.an. Even the chosen people of 
the Hebrew God continualK* relapsed, in spite of 
solemn covenants, into the worship of the gods of 
idolatiw*. Therefore it is that, while the oscillations 
and vicissitudes of the struggle go on. the hope ex- 
pressed bp* the Vicerop* in his repIp* to the address of 
the Bombap* Corporation and echoed bp- Lord Ampthill 
before the Madras Corporation, that there map' be no two 
parties about England In India is premature and practically 
futile. Such a hope is unreasonable and impracticable, 
while the pledges about equalitp- of the Great Procfama- 
tion of IS5S are kept in the letter and broken in the 
spirit, while the distinctions of race, colour and creed 
abolished by our Magna Charta are reintroduced under 
the plausible guise of being distinctions based on the dL 
tinctive merits and qualifications inherent in race, while 
the burdens of Imperial Empire, which should he borae 
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by the Empire including the Colonies, are disproportion- 
ately and hsavily thrown on Indian finances, while 
attempt after attempt is made to pass on to the Indian 
Exchequer military expenditure supposed to be 
necessitated by the vulnerable position of India but 
really designed to meet supposed imperialistic exigencies, 
while the Indian subjects of his Majesty are allowed 
to be deprived of their rights of equal citizenship 
in the undisguised interests of the white races against 
the dark in a way which„ responsible Ministers of 
the Crown gravely declared furnished a just cause 
of waT against the Boers, while the economic relations 
between the two countries are adjusted more in the 
interests of the predominant’ than of the impotent 
partner, while the development of the industries of the 
country is neglected or hampered for fear of competition 
with English industries, while the ‘ consuming love ’ 
for India in the breasts of the rulers has more the 
colour and character of affection towards a foster-child or 
a step-son than the equal and engrossing love for a natural 
son, while the results of a really bona fide and laborious 
Commission like the Public Service Commission, imperfect 
as they were, are attempted to be set aside and restricted 
by autocratic action, while the percentages of the admission 
of natives into the public service are estimated not by the 
only true test of comparison with the promises made 
and rights established after public enquiry and deliberate 
action, but by the increases and decreases with those 
of years long previous to such pledges and promises to- 
tally ignoring the recognition of subsequent years of 
‘ the just claims of the natives of India to higher and 
more extensive emplojunent in the public service ’ as 
stated in the Resolution of the Government of India 
appointing the Public Service Commission, while the 
people are being emasculated by the wholesale operation 
of the Arms Act to the future detriment of the interest 
of both England and India, while the small modicum of 
independence possessed by the Indian Universities is 
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ruthlessly annihilated, and the Universities turned 
substantially into departments of Government, so that 
the breeding of the discontented B. A., 'that distin-it 
political d2.riger/ may be stopped or limited, and while — 
but it is not needful to go on a.ny further. We thus see 
that the hope of there being no two parties about 
England in India is not founded in the realities of the 
situation. It is another form of the same advice that has 
been also recently showered upon us by Viceroys and 
Lieutenant-Governors that, there should be no political 
agitation in this countrn.". I wish to speak with all 
respect for these disinterested advisers: but I cannot 
help comparing them to that delightful ' Poor Han's 
Friend', Sir John Bowley, so admirably depicted by 
Dickens: — 'Your only business, niy good fellow, is with 
me. You needn't trouble yourself to think about anything. 
I Vv'ill think for you: I know what is good for you: 
I am your perpetual Parent- Such is the dispensation 
of an all-w'ise Providence. ^ What man can 
do, I do. I do my duty as the Poor Man's Friend 
and Fa.ther : and I endeavour to educate his mind, bj 
inculcating on all occasions the one great lesson which 
that class requires, that is, entire dependence on myself. 
They have no business whatever with themselves.' I 
venture to say that to accept this advice would be 
equally demoralizing to the rulers and the ruled. It 


ignores all the laws of human progress, it ignores the 
workings of huma.n nature, it ignores environment and 
surroundings. W'e may be as well told to cease to 
breathe, to think, or to feel. Political agitation there 
win alvTa.YS be. The only question is whether ^^^^e 
should suppress and bottle up our feelings and hopes and 
aspirations and our grievances in the innermost recesses 
of our own hearts, in the secret conclaves of our own 
brethren, or deal with them in the free fight of open d^y 
The former course would be preferred by the proph.-t- o 
despair- We, gentlemen, prefer the latter, because we 
have faith in the ultimate wisdom, beneficence, an 
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righteousness of the English people. Curiously enough, 
gentlemen, tlvs advice to cease political agitation found 
aa^ echo, where one would have least expected it, in a 
corner of Bengal. To our astonishment, we were one day 
treated to a homily at a Provincial Conference m that 
Presidency on the thesis that subject races could have 
no politics. VVe were exhorted to abandon them in 
favour of industrial and scientific organizations. I trust, 
gentlemen, I will not be taken to undervalue the good 
work done in establishing t^ie Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Industrial and Scientific Education ; it is 
already doing excellent work in conferring various indus- 
trial and technical scholarships of Rs. 100 and more. 
But I may be allowed to say that when I I’ead the reports 
of the public meeting at which the Association was 
inaugurated, I could not help wondering whether our 
European friends who were actively supporting the 
movement were doing so with the hope of weaning our 
Bengali brethren from the bad habit to which they are 
supposed to be specially addicted of excessive political 
agitation, or whether our Bengali friends were endeavour- 
ing to coax their European friends to help them by 
specious professions of giving up their favourite vice 
and turning out reformed characters. 1 will abstain, 
however, from attributing motives as we are now perpe- 
tually advised to do by those who preach but never 
practise the virtue. It is needless to seriously controvert 
the thesis advanced by these Bengali friends, utterly 
unhistoric and unmanly as it is. If they will pardon 
me, I will only tell them how I regard them. They 
seem to me to be the Esaus of Bengal ready to sell their 
birth-right for a mess of pottage. However fragrant 
and nourishing that pottage may be represented to be, we 
will not sell our birth-right for it. But I am sure that 
there is no difficulty in retaining both the one and the 
other, the birth-right as well as the pottage. 

But, gentlemen, let us go back to the pendulum which 
we have left to oscillate between ri liter sness and 
* *103 
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:ecees Ajra v/itj.j.i:?7GS o? iiiR, jiehta- 


vrrQddlinEss for too rang a dnie, znd see bow fer the Con- 
gress bss workea in propeUmg It m the tight direction, 
-Mev'er fiaa tliE peGaiiluni oscillated so tialentlv ss in 
L,or^ hytton s time, ice policy of righteousness rrzs 
opeciy scooted. It iras declared tlint bsjring xran India 
by fcrealang all tlie Tec Conimandciects, It vrzs too late to 
govern it oc die principles or th.r Sermon on the Mounb 
The couctn.' rras thro—n Into a state of doubt and per- 
plecit-v*. of alarm and uneasiness. From this unfortunate 
posrtf on it vras rescued by die adrectof Lord Ripon, In 
him me get back die true old Eagllsb statesman, wise In 
his noble generosity and far-sighted in bis righteoifsness^ 
Englishmen mill never Itnom die true value of Lord Ripon's 
sem-dces to Bridsh rule. Ke added buttressesof enduring 
strengdi to die citadel of our loynJty. It Is to him me owe 
that in die daidtest dav'S of nloom and reaction me always 

^ Ml 

conSdendy look formard to rays of light and hope. 
Eaceptperhaps die greatmeasure of local self-governmenh 
and that of the Bengal Tenancy Act, mhich mas intensely 
unpopularmidi the Zamindars of Bengal, he confenred no 
impossible boons or charters on us, Ke did not tell us, 

■ as the present Mcero}' did in his last Budget speech, that 
' I do not think diat die salvation of India is to be sought 
in die held of politics at die present stage of her develog- 
mend and it is not my' conception of statesmanship to earn 
a cheap applause by oueriag so-called boons for mhich the 
country is not ready and for mhrch my successors and not 
I mo uid have to pay the price.' Meither mas it Lord Ripon s 
conception of statesmanship nor did he confer any boons 
formhich the couatcy mas not ripe. But again to use the 
wards of the self-same speech, he heartily and genuinely 
svmpathised, miththe real and progressive sympathy" of true 
Liberalism as .vir, fdorley recendy defined it in Amenca, 
and not mith the narrom prejudice of Conservative fear 
and mistrust of all progress and liberty, "mtb the aspira- 
tions of the Endfans tomards greater natronal unity snd 
mith their desire to play a part in the .public life of the 
countTvV As these twofold sentiments are enuaclnten m 
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the Budget speech, there is confusion, instead of correla- 
tion between^them. Why is the salvation of India not to 
sought, at least partiallj^ on the field of politics at all 
times, now and hereafter, if official sympath}^ with Indian 
aspirations and desires to plaj^ a part in the public life of 
this country, is deep and genuine? How can these aspira- 
tions and desires be even gradually achieved, unless we 
are allowed to play at all times a modest and temperate 
part on the field of politics? And I venture to sa}’^ it is 
unfair and unjust to charge us with desiring to play any 
but a most modest and temperate part on the field of 
politics, and to warn us off altogether from it. How easily 
we are satisfied, when we are assured of sympathetic and 
righteous treatment b}^ a frank and convinced acceptance 
of the principles of policy underlying the pledges and 
promises given to us, is shown by the fact that little as 
he actually did for us. Lord Ripon’s name and fame are 
reverently and imperishably cherished in the hearts of 
the millions of this country. The establishment of the 
Congress was almost synchronous with the departure of 
Lord Ripon from this country. Ever since then, we have 
been endeavouring to formulate and place before Govern- 
ment measures upon which the country has come almost 
to an unanimous opinion as needed for the purpose of re- 
dressing grievances as well as promoting the legitimate 
welfare and progress of the people. It is a task which we 
undertook under a strong sense of duty. If as the Viceroy 
eloquently said in his last Budget speech, ‘ the country 
and its educated classes were making a steady advance 
on the path of intellectual and moral progress,’ it would 
have been a grave dereliction of duty if they had not 
come forward on the field of politics and, as I now repeat, 
what I repeated before, if they had not devoted their new 
culture and their energy to the task, not of supplanting 
their rulers, but of supplementing the endeavours of the 
best and most sagacious among them by proposing modi- 
fications and developments based on their peculiar, intui- 
tive, and native knowled- ‘ nnH 
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ed in gratitude and loyalty by that enlightenment and 
education which we freely admit has been one of the most 
precious gifts bestowed upon us by British rule. A wi^e 
and prudent statesman would so encourage us in perform- 
ing this task by kindly sympathy and advice as to com- 
pel us, so to say, to perform it with anxious care and 
moderation. To me it seems a grave political blunder to 
engender bitterness and excess by treating the Congress 
with dislike and resentment. It is for this reason that I 
deplore the attitude of our English friends towards the 
Congress. They have failed to understand the somewhat 
curious phenomenon, which they have recently observed, 
of some of our co-workers condemning the Congress for 
its disappointing inutility, and they have exultingly point- 
ed out that this condemnation has proceeded from what 
has been considered the extreme wing of the Congress, 
and they have received their denunciations of us with 
cheers. But let our rulers try to realize that the men 
whom they cheer do not possibly desire to abandon alto- 
gether the field of politics, but maj’’ in time be carried 
away vainly to imagine that the failure of constitutional 
jfriethods like those of the Congress were an argument to 
Substitute others not so strictly temperate. However 
that may be, I repeat now, as before, that we of the Con- 
gress have always steadily and firmly conceived our mis- 
sion to be imposed by duty, sanctified by patriotism and 
guided by loyalty, unswayed by the resentment of our 
rulers, or by the despairing counsels of the pessimists 
among ourselves. Therefore it is that our mission has 
been blest and our labours have not been in vain. I 
thus come back to relate the record of the achieve- 
ments of the Congress. I can do so briefly, as it 
has been excellently summarized in the last number of 
liidicf, a paper whose valuable services to our cause 
iiave not, I am afraid, been so fully appreciated as they 
lave deserved, showing how imperfect are we ourselves, 
—a good thing to remember, especially when we are 
engaged in criticizing others. Our earliest efforts were 
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directed towards securing a platform from which we 
could authoritatively expound our views, and they bore 
fi^Liit in 1892 in the passing of the Indian Councils Act 
for enlarging and expanding the Councils, and substan- 
tially and practically introducing the principle of elec- 
tion in the appointment of their members. The voice 
of the Congress was potent in obtaining the Commission 
for enquiring into Indian Expenditure. Our demand 
for Simultaneous Examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service was so far successful that Mr. Paul’s motion 
in favour of it was accepted by the House of Commons. 
The strenuous opposition to reduce the motion into prac- 
tice offered b 3 ^ the Indian Government has hitherto 
prevailed. We had however obtained the Public Service 
Commission whose recommendations, though not going 
far enough as we desired, and further throttled bj^ the 
Government of India, still laid down principles, from 
which, alas, it is now attempted to retreat b}^ autocratic 
action without anj^ new public enquiiy or deliberation. 
We have also urgently pressed upon the attention of 
Government, perhaps the most far-reaching and anxious 
problem of Indian administration, the economic problem 
of the poverty of the people and its concomitant agra- 
rian indebtedness ; and though Government fight shy 
of the only true remedies, it is still a hopeful sign to 
see them labouring to discover less unpalatable solutions 
of the problem. Following upon the half-hearted trial of 
agricultural banks long suggested by us, we may still 
induce them to grant the enquiry so influentially re- 
commended by the Indian Famine Union. Very early 
in our history we proved so conclusively the essen- 
tial desirability in the interests of sound and just 
administration of the separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions, that a statesman like Lord Dufferin 
felt constrained to admit it to be a counsel of perfection 
and we have so far succeeded that now it is only on the 
score of expense that the change is ostensibly shelved, 
the real reason being the strong disinclination of District 
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Lord Curzon adjured us the other day on his landing — 

‘ I pray, I pr^y the Native community in India, to be- 
lieve in the good faith, in the high honour, and in the 
upright purpose of my countrymen.’ Gentlemen, it is 
because we do sincerely believe in that good faith, in that 
high honour and that upright purpose, that we meet here 
in the open light of daj'^ to appeal to their noble and 
righteous impulses, by all lawful and constitutional 
means, so to discharge the sacred trust reposed in them 
by Providence, that it may yedound to the glory and 
greatness of both countries. But I must be pardoned 
for spying that when we respond to this prayer, we do 
not respond to it in the slavish spirit in which the great 
Earl of Strafford exhorted the people of England to 
obey the King : ‘ Let them attend upon his will with 
confidence in his justice, belief in his wisdom, and 
assurance in his parental affections.’ We respond to it 
rather in the spirit of an ideal sketched — I will take an 
extremely modern instance — by a highly placed Anglo- 
Indian Civil Servant whom — though you will be perhaps 
surprised to hear it — I venture to describe as a Con- 
gresswallah in disguise, as eloquent and as far-reaching 
as some of our own elders, say, Surendranath Banerjea 
or Lalmohan Ghose. I refer to Sir William Lee-Warner. 
In an address delivered by him at the Elphinstone Col- 
lege Union, Sir William Lee-Warner eloquently depicted 
the ideal towards which British rule in India was 
tending : — ‘ It is no narrow principle of a paternal Go- 
vernment or a rule for the benefit of the ruler which sent 
forth the Roman with his poet’s sailing orders, 

T u regere imperio populos Romaiie memento, 
or which fostered differences as aiding the central autho- 
rity, Divide et impera. Its aim is less to govern than to 
call forth the progressive capacity and to teach self-go- 
vernment. It desires to lift up the lower ranks of society 
and the subject to the pedestal of the rule. ‘^Humanity”, 
and “ Heaven’s light our guide” are its watchwords, 
and they are embodied in your Magna Charta, the 
. • 104 
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Queen’s Proclamation, issued by the ruler whose 
authority had just been defied and restored by the 
sword. ‘ * There are three supreme ideas of mankin^, 

the family, the nation and humanity. The Hindu and 
the Greek ruler thought of the first, the Roman empire 
of the second : but the British nation accepts the last 
and highest as its ruling idea. '' " I venture to point 

out to you that trom God’s nature the British nation has 
learnt the grand idea of humanity, and that the legis- 
lation and administration of India under the Queen bears 
testimony to Iier .Majesty’s desire to recognize a 
progressive future as before all those committed t6 her 
care. The protection of the weak, equality in the ej'e 
of the law. justice, and a common participation in the 
benefits, and when the time comes, in the task of good 
government are at least the aims which the British 
Government sets before it.’ 


It is in the active spirit of this ideal that we respond, 
and respond cordially, to Lord Curzon’s prayer to 
believe in the good faith, in the high honour, and in the 
upright purpose of his countrymen. May we pray in 
turn that when we ask to be allowed to co-operate in 


TienirN^hb\.j/c'i?t?’'uiem nil Qhp yood his countrymen 
this Cuizmi it. • . by 

will believe that wc too of the Congress ^ 

duty, patriotism and loyalty. 

I agL tender to you my warmest welco 

mixed of gratitude for the ^ „,otto. 

future, with Patience an ers noble words of 

Let us take to our hearts the homely but noble 


Longfellow ; 


Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 


—(Loud and long continued cheers.) 
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[From “ Eminent Indians on Indian Politics," 
edited hy Mr. C. L. Pareldi, ISOS.] 

Phbbozeshau M. Mehta, Esq., M.A., Barrister- AT-I iAW. 

■ “Tofiglit 

In ii just cause, for our country’s glorj-, 

Is tlie best office of tli^best men.” — Havavd, Rcgidus. 

In tliat radiant group of stars whicii for years past is illumining 
tlie political and intellectual horizon of Western India, none, perhaps, 
shines mth such fixed lustre as Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta. As the 
first brilliant Eliihinstonian of the second generation after Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, as the first distinguished Parsi Master of Arts of the 
local University, and as the first Parsi Barrister of great forensic 
talents whose ‘ future eminence ’ was prophetically foretold by the 
late lamented Mr. Anstey, of English and Indian reno-wn, he had by 
the end of the seventies made himself a sufficiently prominent figure 
in the public life of BombaJ^ But the active and leading part he 
took in the affairs of the citj’’ at the very commencement of tlie 
eighties, and the patriotism, tempered by sobriety of judgment and 
discretion, displayed by him, along with his equally distingnished 
coUaborateurs, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telang, C.I.E., and Mr. Badr- 
uddin Tyabji — during -the ei'^entful period which gloriously signalised 
the sympathetic Viceroyalty of the beloved Marquis of Ripon — these 
achieved for him even gi-eater prominence, which has not been a little 
enhanced during the last seven years by his enlightened and disinter- 
ested labours, though for a brief period of two years, as a non-official 
member of the Legislative Coimcil during the statesmanlike adminis- 
tration of Lord Reay, and his staunch and fearless advocacy, as 
the leading native representative of the city’s interests, of the rights, 
privileges and liberties of Local Self-Government, whenever threaten- 
ed by the Provincial Executive. 

As in the case of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, so in that of Mr. Mehta, 
it is hardly possible, within the limited space, to do justice to the many 
important incidents of his life. At the best we can only briefly 
allude to these. Mr. Pherozeshah was born on 4th August 184o, at 
Bombay. His father was a successful merchant, a partner in the finn 
of Messrs. Gama and Co., who had boimd up his fortimes with 
Calcutta at an early age. A gentleman of remarkably good common 
sense, shrewdness, and sagacity, he had even in his own heyday fairly 
understood the boon of a soimd commercial education. Mr. Mehta, tire 
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el»ler, ^vas therefore kirovrn for his literary actir-ity as the author of a 
conipreliensive geogi-aphy and history which was eagerly studied by 
the young Pai-si scholars of his day. ifr. Phei^zeshah’s school 
career was rapid, and he passed his matriculation examination in ISiTl, 
graduated as a B.A. of the University in 1864, and passed with honours 
his M.A. examination six months later, being also nominated a Fellow 
of the College. Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, was highly impressed with the talents of the yormg collegian 
from the very day of his entrance into the college, an impression which 
Mr. Phei'ozeshah’s brilliant coui-se and uninterrupted academic career 
snccessfully confirmed. So that Sir Alexander Grant was fully 
justified in recommending him for the travelling fellowship which the 
late Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy had then instituted. Mr. 
Melxta’s father, however, was against his son's avading liirufelLfif 
what he supposed was eleemosynary education. Sir Alexander 
ardently -wished that the first Parsi M.A. shonld also be the first Parsi 
hamster from Lincoln’s Inn. He took a natural pride in encoiuaging 
him to enter the liberal profession of the lawyer. Master of persuasion 
and sweet oratoi-j- as he was, he soon prevailed upon Mr. Mehta, the 
elder, and convinced him that his son's availing himself of the liberal- 
ity of the philanthropic citizen would only reflect the highest honour 
on himself and his commimity. So Mr. Pherozeshah soon after set sail 
for England to study for the bar, though ultimately he did not avaU 
liimself of the endoTrnient. And here his academical career may 
be properly said to hare ended. 

The tliree years of hard and persevering study of the law soon 
ronght its reward. Mr. Mehta was called to the bar in 1868, though 
®ot without having made himself useful in London, witli Mr. Dada- 
.bhai Naoroji for his ffin'ii. He heartUy co-operated with him, along 
with Ml-. W. C. Bonnerjee, tlie -well-known Barrister of Calcutta, and the 
President of the Fii-st Indian National Conere.^^s ^in^'^Stablishmg the . 
London Literaiy Society, wbinV time was snperaecledby 

the East lndia^,Vucle,tor th- ^ ^^^tand, Mr. 

-.-association. 


after a short time was 

■ ..Wiation. During Ins sojottm iE 

&e&a®feS‘ before that Society an mav be said 

India tvhich. considering the age at * j prodt. 

to be a credit to his nascent talents. It may stth 

called to the har. tt teas a ctnaons 

the 
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coinThence. his rettmt to Bon*ay. J r ,a!l of 
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in 


interesting gathering to hid him a iiearty fareivelh Tims parted 
Principal and scholar, the great Oxford coach and profonnd Aristotelian 
scholar and the tn-illiant FelloAv and young la-wj^er, never to meet 
a^in. 

It, may not he generally known that the very iirst pnhlic event in 
which Mr. Mehta considerahly interested himself, though most unohtin- 
sively, was the movement set on foot in 1869 to present Mr. Dadahhai 
Naoroji witli a handsomd purse in recognition of the many valuable 
services rendered hy him to the public for nearly a quarter of a centurj'. 
The principal credit of initiating the movement belongs to Mr. Phe- 
rozeshah, who succeeded in getting (the 2nd) Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
and all the other leading and opxileiit natives to join in it. It redounds 
highly to his credit that, impelled by honourable and patriotic 
sentiments as well as by his high respect for him, the young citizen 
and lawyer, who had yet to build his reputation, should have been one 
of die veiy first to cause the sterling worth of jNfr. Dadaliliai Naoroji 
to be recognised and appreciated bj’ the leading citizens of Bombay. 

Two years later occurred a remarkable event in the annals of the 
Municipality, the boon of which was five years before granted to the 
citizens of Bombay by the enlightened statesmanship of the distin- 
guished Sir Bartle Frere. The financial ability of its first and most 
brilliant Municipal Commissioner was not equal to his administrative 
genius. Fired by the example of M. Haussmann, Mr. Arthur Cmw- 
ford was consumed with the ambition to convert the City of Bombay 
* into a second Paris. Not only did he aspire to clear the torni of the 
accumulated filth of half a century, to bring domi its death-rate to 
17 per thousand, to construct new roads and bridges, to build footpaths, 
to widen streets, and to erect fountains and gardens, constnict markets 
and drains, but to give a perennial water supply to the increasing 
population, and haussinannize Bombay. Fired by this civic ambition, 
tliat facile imnceps of cediles cared not to look either to the right or to 
the left, to the pockets of the rate-paying constituencj’- or to the 
condition of his own Municipal treasure chest. Disregarding the 
warning voice of his masters, economic members of the Municipality, 
H. M.’s Worshipful Bench of Justices, he went headlong in his career 
of financial extravagance, — cleansing and beautifying tlie city, but 
burying her at the same time under the load of a hea'sy debt. The 
crisis came at last and the gedile Avas overwhelmed by the deafening 
cries all round of Retrenchment and Refoi-m . Those cries reached the 
ears of Government, till at last public indignation was appeased by his 
precipitate abandonment of his post. The rest is a matter' of histoiy. 
Many were the angry denunciations hurled against him. Many Avere 
tlie unfavourable criticisms pronounced on his financial extravagance. 
In the very midst of the crisis Mr. Mehta read a paper on the Municipal 
reform question in the F, C, Institute, in AA^hich he tried to ^indicate. 
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tlie lines on which the reform shonld pi-oceecl He pointed ont 
the mischief of such an executive Town Coimci^ as tlie lending 
leformeis were advocating, and suggested an elected Corporation, 
a Standing Committee, and an Executive Commissioner. And 
these were the lines on which the first ATunicipal Act of< 1872 
was ultimately framed. His chief contention, based on the memor- 
able obseiwations of the late John Stuart Mill in his Represent at hr 
Government, was that the executive power should be solely trusted 
to a single individual on wliom would rest the entire responsibility of 
the administration. Vesting it in the hands of many simply whittled 
away such responsibility. Li short, a divided responsibility was 
worse than no responsibility at all. But the passion, the prejudiee, 
and also the ignorance of those assembled at the meeting, were 
so great and over-powering that Mr. Mehta’s voice was “stilled. 
He was met with execrations for this statesmanlike speech. He 
was considered an ardent partisan of the exploded regime, thougli, 
like the impartial critic that he was, he endeaA'Oured his best to 
differentiate between the permanent good rendered to the city 
by Mr. Crawford and his inexcusable financial lapses. In the hall of 
that Institrrte Mr. Mehta first realised the power of mohocracy 
which he has never since tried to forget. He left the hall with .some 
of his friends who shared his views. But to this important event 
in his earlj^ public life may be fairly ascribed that ardent interest 
which we see him displajdng since, on all questions affecting the 
best interests of Local Self-Government, specially those wliich nfteot 
its constitution. B 3 * the light of the experience of the twenty years 
that have rolled by since, it cannot, however, but be tran.sparejit even 
to the most pu-ejudiced, that the principle for which he fought ?o 
fearlessly and valiantly, amidst a storm of execration and indignation, 
is the principle acknowledged and admitted as correct, and as suAi 
carried out in practice. If in 1870-1, the opportunity was thus afforded 
to him to make his mark as a public-spirited citizen, battling ngauibt 
the forces of passion and prejudiee, and trying to dispel ignorance on 
a vital point affecting cime management, tlie well-known Tower of 
Silence Riot case, in 1872-7.3, enabled liim to make his mark a-- .a 
laAvver battling against the forces of lawlessness and disorder and t e 
insolence of bigh-handed authority. So remarkably well did he c.iu- 
duct the defence as junior counsel with the late Mr. Anstey that tlnj 
distinguished barrister, so diary of praise, liaiidsomely complininit' 
him in the open Court on liis legal ability, .stating tliat lie 
yer in whom lay ‘ the germs of future eminence, ^r. c 
forensic ability began to be di.scemed at tliat early stage in hi- P*' 
pional career. He established his reputation in l!ie inofu-yil 

celebrated Surat Riots Case, from which date forwanl In- ^ 

up-country has been unnsimllv large. He came into ipn-M o 
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specially as more or less lie was lucky and aclu’evcd success, wlietlier 
acting as coimsel for the prosecution or the defence. It is needless 
to^y that tlie same luck still accompanies him, now that he is a senior 
coimsel with twenty-four years of wide practice. The Native States 
of Kaihiawar, small and great, equally value his abilities as a 
lawyer. There is not a month in which his services are not put into 
requisition. No counsel lias, we believe, been appealed to more for 
preparing important state memorials on behalf of these States than the 
subject of this biography — such are the ability and care with which he 
is known to marshal his facts and argue out his case. A very early 
specimen of such memorial wi-iting may be traced in the petition 
Avhich the Parsee community rei^il and adopted at their public 
meeting to protest against the conduct of tlie imlice in connection 
with tltb deplorable Mahomedan riot of liS71. The original draft, 
it is no secret, was prepared b.v Mr. Maclean, former editor and pro- 
prietor of the Bonitay Goeette, but it was ably revised and settled by 
Mr. Mehta. In the celebrated WiKson case of Cambay fame the 
Bomhaij Gorettesaid : — ‘Something, too, must be said for the ability 
and juiTgment shown by the counsel engaged. Mr. Inverarity 
showed zeal and industry in conducting a defence which claimed 
his be.st qualities as an advocate. Mr. Mehta carried off .something 
more than the lionoui-s of winning counsel, and his sjieech in 
replying upon the whole case was an admiraljle exanqilc of close 
reasoning and judicious pleading, as much to be commended for tlie 
tact and reticence as for the skill with wliicli lie put the case 
before the Court.’ 

But while Mr. Melit a was rising in tlie practice of in's profession, 
he was displaying no mean activity in public affairs. I’lie training and 
experience acquired at the reformed ^lunicipal Corjioration, between 
1872 and 1S80, have lieen of invaluable service to him. During that 
lieriod he cordially co-operated on many important matters, though 
sometimes differing from them, with tlie late Messrs. Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee and A*. N. Afandlik, two distinguished citizens, to whom 
the City of Bombay is greatly indebted, along with Mr. Sorabji S. 
Bengali, for the reform that was introduced soon after the Municipal 
revolution of 1870. 

The training received during the previous decade in the Municipal 
school enabled Mr. Mehta to distinguish himself at the Municipal Cor- 
poration during the stormy debates on what is known as the Malabar 
Hill Reservoir Scandal. The history of that miserable engineering 
failure, which reflected no credit on those who were responsible for 
the constiTiction of that reservoir, is too well known to require any 
mention here. Suffice it to say, that despite the fierce and ‘ angry 
billows ’ which threatened to drown Mr. Mehta, his heroic resistance 
succeeded not onlj'^ in repelling the breakers, but- comxfletely laying low 
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the elementts which had stremioiisly attempted to shield municipal 
folly, municipal extravagance, and municipal m<jompetency. he 
was most prominent in unmasking the affair in its true nakedness. 

uall\ , the resolution which purported to record a vote of want of 
confidence in those concerned, thou^ thrown out hy a majotity of 
one, was a scathing condemnation of the entire system of adminis- 
tration as carried on in the Engineering department. This important 
and historical incident may he said to have shewn to the fullest the 
powers of debate, sarcasm, ridicule, and of impassioned oratory which 
ifr. ifehta is capable of — powers and oratory which have since ac- 
quired greater force, but used with remarkable moderation and 
judgment. It is these elements which have acquired for him the 
reputation of being the virtual leader of the Corporation. Many 
have been the important subjects which since 18S0 have come to the 
front in the halls of the Civic Fathers — from the Imperial Kesolution 
of 1882 on Local Self-Grovemment to the question of the liability 
of the Provincial Government with regard to primary education, 
not forgetting the arbitrary mandates regarding the maintenance 
of hospitals for infections diseases and the iniquities of the police 
charges. Each and every one of these broad constitutional questions 
have shown how invaluable have been Mr. Mehta’s services to the 
City. In short, no member of the Coiporation, it may he said 
without fear of contradiction, has fought so ably, with such a 
masteiy of facts, with such dialectic powers, and forensic eloquence, 
as he on all questions affecting Mnnicipal independence and Muni- 
cipal freedom. In 1884 he was elected Chairman of the Coipora- 
tion, and was again re-elected the nest year, an unusnal honour.'' 
The Times of India acknowledged that according to both native and 
European opinion, he made the best Chairman the Corporation ever 
had. f 

In the sphere of Indian politics the services ui mi-. ?. M. -Meiua 
have not beentheLess. ivtvahaa'ble. In conjunction with Mr. Telang, 
he fonniie'd' the Bombay Presidency Association. It is owing to hi; 
e'Seftions jointly with those of the Hon’ble Mr*. Justice Telang and 
3Ir. Badruddin Tyabji, that Bombay was able to achieve during the 
troublous days of the Ilbert Bdl agitation the reputation of being 
the most sober in political judgment. Sir Evelyn Baring (now ^rd 
Cromer), on his retirement in 1883, called it the ‘ centre of politicia! 
activity and sobriety.’ The meeting held in the Town Hall^ to 
protest against the extravagance and antics of the anti-IIberfi^s 
win remain memorable as long as the Government of British India 
lasts. It will serve as a great object-lesson in poKtics for many 
a generation to come. It ■will remind posterity h ow a few 

' =- Sir Piierozeshak llehta has beea elected President of the Corporatio.i /or the thn- 
dme this year (1305 ). — Ep. ^ 
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c'tuntryincn, 'if th'- nsljglui'jniU'Ut iuhI rishuu-, f>f /:rrat 

j "ililic4i! iuul r-'-’-f tr* tliv j Jiin! Miinl 

(if 'lit' li'Xir. .-ir.'S l>y ih'-ir c.ihii id!!! ttnijurid jitth^niui* 
cI’iH'ht'!! luul inv rlf iiitiil*- jji ihihi iSy; 

uii'l innv they ;i -j-ith "f !"1( taiH r iiKd' r:'.;s''ii. d]!( n in 

cveP.' j :!rt 'll the v, ide nepire lii'Uain and alih'- allndni 

tlivlii'-t'Ivi '' t«> hf raU!' d av.av liv a wjdjlj'. "I <■{ vAqi'.y It rrinnnatji.iP 
and facti''iP at ('■nei- i‘.d:!ini'‘Hi- !'i lh>' xtiy h.iii.da.tinn'' 'd ‘•'viety, 
ft di!*- u'.viny td 'hi-- ‘’jiiti; <d iii"dt tali'di, afti rv.ard'- fjanhly 
recfiyisii'i'd fiy all Itaiia, that I'-'mh.iv v.a'> njH'jiir in it*- di iii'-n^-tni' 
li’i’.p t') I/'id ilipnij hiddii'.j,' fauv.illso India in Pri ' nihrr 

In nn (I'lh'-r rity *avi- Ikoyihay iSjd linylii-iinu'ii j'-in wiih 
Indian‘s in li'ui'inrin;: an linxdi'-h Vji-crav \^]^•‘ had jaddy t-ndi av<nnt d 
t'l di-r^arp' hi*' in ih*.' full ‘^pitlt »d the ^vhiicn*' I’n' d.nna- 

ti'>n — %vhioh fnj''i!i‘' lih- riy an'l '' inality l>> all (da* «<f her -;y'^ 
‘I'lbjccf*-, lihcjty and e jn dity nhudi are nnt'i t!t>' limiii a- tin- 

verv hreatii id th>dr live-. >ir dani* - iVritn—"n «.(• th'* '.i-rv lir-t {.» 


itcnriiiir.c th.r -pirit in whivh na.livv r.nnjhay h.sd i<.iiduet>d it-e!f 
dntini^ til" aiiilatinij, atid i;i*‘‘'''f'dly and i!"n"u:ahly di-idi;!i,;i.d the 
r-dl <if an nnhi:i-"i d <.i"Viri!'-r. \V«' I'v.c the v t'> the j’-'lilical f-at^aviiy 

id t!if ’IVintnvirat*- <d nhi'tti Mi- -Mehta v.',n- one. 

In leMh the tioverninetU 'd I(r»ni Ke.iy .ijtj 'iinti d .'dr. Meht-t a 
ineliiher <d the l/ival I/-;:i'-hilivt' <'i'nnejl, the dnlie - id wliieh, it hi 
needle--^ to (ih-CTYe, he di*-eU:irp’d with hi'* aei-n-tained nlnUty. 'I'lie 
tin'll iiupnilant piece td ier^i-hitii'n whii-h he had I'lde-d vdth during 
lii- tv.’o years' term nf uliiee w-s- the new Miinicij'al Bill, jinw hiiimn 
a- the Munieip.d Act tljol li'S.-. ‘rin- experienec id lueiily- tun 
years' Mnnieipal (invennnent whieli ih -eivedly earned fur Biunluy 
the sobriquet of “The I'ir-t City in India," made it impeiative, in view 
of its immen-e in tiie ait 'd manarrini; it- uwn alTairs, that 

the foundation of I/iea! .Self-tJoveinment shoidd lie made luoaderaiu! 
its apjiroaeltes wider. So impre—ed was I,>>nl Beay’s tiovenimeiit 
with the desirabilily uf eniifeniii” larger piivile;.;e-, ennsisient with 
the deelaratioiis h'tid down in the Jmperiai !iesn|ntion id 1881’, tliat a 
draft bill was direeted to be prepared, ruroriunately, the liands to 
wliicli this re-punsilile task was enirtisted were not careful enough. 
The draftsman fell short of the lihend retptirements demanded by 
tiie citizens-, eliieliy owinr; to the narrow lendeneie.s <d tlie bnreaiieraey 
to wliieh be belong'd -. a bnveaueraey wliieii has not yet taken Jciiully, 
it is sad to relate, to view with compfjsiire or satisfaeiioij Jx)ifl Jfipon's 
HchcMiio of J^ical .Self-Government. It was, however, fortunate that 
at tliC! time of tlio iiussing of the measure tlierc were at the Legisla- 
tive Council Board Messin. Melita and Tclang, both of wliom had 
amiile jiraelical experience of Municipal administration. Aided and 
guided by tiieir experience, tind warmly unpp y of the 
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independent Englisli and Vernacular press, Loitl Reay n-as persuaded 
to make it a really liberal measure. Tbe work of revising tke draft 
in the Select Committee, however, .fell almost entirely on the tivo 
noii-official legislators. Many were the difficulties in the way, ^iid 
inani weie the anxious and toilsome horn’s employed in bring^nnthe 
originally conceived illiberal and narrow measure into harmony with 
the voice of the public. In this hard work Mr. Mehta and Mr. Telang 
had the largest share. And though it is a fact that they have not 
been satisfied with the Act in certain respects, it must be conceded 
that but for their combined exertions and manly opposition the Act 
■would have been wome than it is. In respect ol its constitutional 
I>art, it is, however, a vast impmvement on the older one of 1872, 
which it supei’seded. The duties of the triangular authorities have been 
carefully marked down, namely, those of the Commissioner, the Stand- 
ing Committee, aird the Corporation. The last is distinctly recognised 
in the Act as the supreme administrative authority and its powers 
and control over the Municipal purse are firmly laid down. For the 
fii-st time, the privilege of appointing its own Chairman has been con- 
ceded to the Standing Committee. So, too, that of the election of a 
Deputy Municipal Commissioner, whenever the Corporation may 
choose to make the appointment. Again, the number of representa- 
tives of the rate-paying element has been increased by the addition 
of four members. The Municipal franchise has also been granted to 
the local Chamber of Coimuerce and the Univei-sity, Avho elect from 
their respective bodies two members each ; Avhile the electorate itself 
has been further widened by the inclusion therein of University 


raduates. 

As to the Presidency Association, it is needless here to speak of 
e good work that representative body is doing since its formation. 

, annual reports bear ample testimony to the numerous important 
.blic topics to which it 

^P«-ial Secretary of State for India- 

Congress from the %ei} da% o i elected President of tlu 

hhai Xaoroji, he had tiro Christmas of 189' >• / 

Sixth Convention, held_ at ‘ form a br.g!>t 

PresidentiivL address delivered at that -utt j potli a^ 

in the annals of the Congress, Congresses l-rej 

rerrospect of the important woik lem ^ ^ .uiconvcnt.ona 
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[From the “ States7nan ” of March 20, ISOd.] 
PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT TO MR. P. M. MEHTA. 


The nati\-e community of Calcutta assembled last uiglit at tie 
Tomi HaU to entertain the Hon’ble Pherozeshah M. Mehta, and to 
testify their grateful appreciation of the services he has rendered to the 
country as a member of the Viceregal Comicil. All sections of the 
native community vrere lepresented, although many prominent men 
vrere unfortunately unable to be present, and sent in ejqiressions of 
regret for their absence. The hall vras tastefully decorated for the 
occasion, the four i^illars, two on each side of the dais bearing the 
words in bold red letters—Unity, Progress, Duty, Refonn. On the 
arrival of the honoured guest he was received at the foot of the stair- 
case by the Committee and conducted to tlie hall upstairs. After 
some friendly greetings, Mr. [Mehta was conducted by ^fr' W. C. 
Bonuerjee to the dais. 

Mr. Bonuerjee .said that it was his pleasing duty to present Mr. 
Mehta with an address which had been signed by over 3,o00 of the 
citizens of Calcutta, including Hindus, Mahomedans, Jains, P.arscc.N 
and Buddhists, from all parts of the district, such as Howraln Ram- 
kistopore, Seebpore, Bally, Sodepore, Utterparah, and other places, and. 
but for the short time in which this demonstration had been got np, 
the signatures would have been much larger. Mr. Boimerjcc ihfn 
went on to say that owing to indisposition, the most prominent men 
were absent, such as Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna, Maliaraja Do.vga 
Chum Law, Maharaja Sir Jotendro ^lohmt Tagore. Mahnraj-Knra.'ir 
Benoy Krishna, attd others, all of whom had expressed .syntpnthy wii;; 
the movement and regret at their inability to take part in it. U--; 
following address was then read : — 

To the Hon'ble Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., C.I.E., Barrisler-n! i;nv. 
Additional Member of tlie Council of his Excelleucy iLe Govern, r- 


General for making Laws and Regulations, Ac., Ac., Ac. 

Sir, — We. the undersigned citizens of Calcutta and it< vicimty. b-.- 
to apiproach you, on the eve of your departure from our city, at the c. .n- 
clusion of your arduous labours in the Council, to convey to yon i — 
sense of grateftd appreciation of tlieservicesrenderedbyyi,.’..'*' ' 
common coimtry. The conspuenous success with which not -•< • 
long ago, you presided in this city over the deliberations of tt-’.-it -i* •' 
National Institution which, though only founded ten - 

brought about a solidarity amongst the people.^, which ; 

play an imiiortaut pan in the hi-tory oi tluN vuntn. n- ■ * 


L 
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rappri £;ront fiT'in yon nn yciMv t<i tlio (’mmoil ; nnfl it 

!<? a Hourf’C nf fjrf'nt rf'jnifiii*; i«» iliat 'ntr oxi'crtafinn*' Iiavo Ix'cu 
ntnply rcali/'.c'l.*' Tho zca! and nlnlily. kimwlciijia and tact, Inyalty 
and dfvi'tioa t<» truth yen hnni^ht to iK'nr <'n the di-'clinr^e t'f ynur 
dntic-, have ^vl.n for yon our hi'-lin" c-toeu! and adtniration. Von. Sir, 
have intn>d)U‘ed n tndy new snirif a ‘spirit of fcnrlrt-s indojicnrifnee 
■into t!io drlihi'i'iiioU' I'f the ( 'ouned 'I’o tlio-f \\ ho. mutnred in 
htireancraiic tnidiiion-, ha%c f.iih-d <<> avjn< ciatc. li' catt-c they canTioi 
I'carizc, the 1‘lianoi '' that an- daily tal.in^ j-lsn c antoiiL;--! n-. thi-- •'juiii 
may jierhajK he di'-ta'-tcfnl ; hut it i^nonc iheh -o- in ]>erfrct harniony 
with the tinn-'. Vonr «Tiori^ to ‘-h.-ij,,. ih,* l>iliv |.p'-i ntrd to t’onmnl 
to a-- to mnhe them tuitahle tt> the ritcnnittaiic* - fif tiie country, iiave 
not, it it Inu', Ikmui cMwncd with that incatup- of kuccc^'s which they 
dr-erved ; hut you. Sir. lahourcd in a nohle catite, and titut at iiu* 
niente jier-nnal s.^ciifn'e, atid y«iur efTortt have hccn hilly and heartily 
appreciated hv, and ymi have the entire tvjupalhy and cordial appro- 
val of. a very lar^e Iwly of your eounlrymen ihronohout Ihiti-h India. 
It it unfortunate that roprc-entalivc inttitnliont in the true .‘.ejuaMif the 
wonl, have not hecu inlnvluced into thit eoimtry. If they had liecn. 
and you had folicitcd the Miffram's of any conttitnency in the conntn' 
for election, we feel a'-tureri that, however ttrono or inllnential the 
opiiositton, you would he trinmphamly returned, n^ainand n.train, at the 
head of the j'rdl, to f-erve your eouutryV cante in the f’uuncil ('handier. 
Sir, in reei'ccthilly hiddint; you adieu. w<* pray that a Merciful Provi- 
dence may ^ranl yoti healtli, happinc-o-, and pOKperily, <-0 that you 
may lon.ii eontinue to serve the country as usefully in the fnlure as 
you liavc done in the }>ast. 

Mr. Mehta replied in an elofpient s]iei’ch. and said amono other 
things tliat it was idle for him to deny liow oraliticd he was at the 
demonstration of approval for the manner in which he had dischar^ted 
his duties in the public function he had come liere to perform, and for 
the appvnhation tliey had ]>leased to accord him. It lind been most 
gi-atifyin" to him that the Indian memher.s of llic Council had felt 
and recognised that they were meeting in n common ort'anisution in 
response to a common national fcelin^c. A new sjiiril had indeed been 
introduced into the Council, hut not hy him. It was due to the reform 
of the Council, aud he hoped this ncAv si>irit would he rccotjnised by 
the rulers wisely aud symiiatliisingly in llie eanse of nscfnl progress. 
Referring to the misrepresentations which were frerpienlly made, 
Itiv. Mehta went on to say that their Anglo-Indian friends mnst make 
np their minds to reap as they sow. He, and those who supported him, 
ijtust perform their own duty if they tvould he true to Ihomsolves 
unmindful of any differences in caste or creed, knowing that they 
belonged to the same land. Tlie speaker conelnded hy expressing 
the great satisfaction he felt with the address which had been so 
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inut lyimlly )>v('S;(>nty(l to \\\\n l\v lii-. oKU'^-l I'viviul, Mi, 
Uoiaiyy'KH'. Hy tcu'k it tos u luyuuinto (>!' tUylv kitHUiuy^'. of iVclluy 
iiud liy tUiuikyd tkyin uioat liyuvtiK' iov tkyiv kiiulnys-vi, ' 

^iddiMs^‘-“ WU- I'vyhOnUHl io U luiud^ionu' ‘^dlvor ouMu'l.. 

'I'liiyy lnHO'ty vliyoi'i. \vy<\» “ivyu I'or Mr< Myktu and thy Uv';riat>!y 
,m'tuUyally dlh|>yi'iiyd.. kiy;Ut yyl'i'yalirnyula wyvy yvovided and llty 
town l>and I'layyd a -ii'tyyli(>n (>!' niuvlc at Inli'rvals. 
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^vorllly of iho ^ronl inist ropn^od in thrni. (T/md 
r}u'or.v.> T })f'li,-.vf> nro n}] nnxious tljnt, hnvhif: rof^nrd io tho 

ij)ipor!,nTit clinmctor of tljo exppriniciiJ, wc should in' lo elect for 
sent'' in f'omicil flip host men availnhle in the conntiT. By the^ 
expression ‘ hc^t men ’ I moan ‘ best men ’ not only as regards 
ednentit'u and enllnre. bnt al^o men of character and of foarlesc: 
independence. < f fear, hear.'i 1 .|o not ndsh to be nnderstood a^ 
navini; exhnnsled all the neecs'-my iinalitications. Fearless indepen- 
denee, in my (tj^inion, slionld mulonbtodly be an indispensable qualifi- 
cation : but it sbonhl be (amibined ndfli a sense of moderation, with 
siMind judgment and diseretii'ii. an<l 1 might add that a .sen.se of jndieial 
lainioss onght alway.s to guide t’le person who accepts the very 
re.spotisi}>l<' duty of re]'resenting hi> etinntrymen in the Legislative 
t’onneils of Tndi.a, {Clicers.'j T may be permitted to go even fnvlher. 
In my Immlde opinion in tlie present state of the eonntry, and having 
regsard to tlie unfortunate relations avhieii unhappily exist between 
the governing elas^-es and the people, onr elected representatives 
should, if ]'ossible, be men oa]iable of m.aking due allowances oven 
fi>r ofiicinl prejudice and snsoeptibilitics, carefully avoiding invective 
of even' hind and ]'Oi>onaHtie.s of every description. (Clieers.) Tins 
is the bigb ideal wbiob we desire onr representatives to have before 
them. And 1 think onr elected non-onicial membci'S ns a body have 
nlrc.ndy .shown that they fully recognise the importance’of nfiaining 
that ideal. And none of tliem lias by his .acts and nltemnces done 
more to .attain tliat ideal than onr disiingnished and honoured giiest 
of the evening, notwithstanding tlie fact that on a recent occasion he 
was so gTievonsly misniulerstood. (I^ttd cheers.) A’o one who has 


e.arefnlly and dispassionately road his speeches, as delivered in Council, 
can discover in tliem a single sentoneo or remark to justify the 
eonelnsion that Mr. ilohta had so far forgotten himself as lo make a 
gencr.al attack on the Indian Civil Service or any p.articnlar branch of if. 
The misnndc'rstanding to Avhicb I have just alluded, and the conse- 
quent attacks to which ^fr. Mehta was subjected, can only be necotuit- 
ed for by supposing that the real sentiments and views of the class 
to wbieli Mr, Mebta belongs, and to Avhich indeed we all belong, 
are so grievously misnndei^tood by the official classes, that they are 
apt to take off once where none whatever is meant, and also to assume, 
at the slightest show of independent thought or criticism on our 
part, that we are actuated by a desire to nm down the official eJas.^e^. 
(Cheers.) This is a most deplorable state of thmgs, and I venture 
to suggest that it is the duty of our public men and representative.s 
to do all iu their power to disabuse the official mind in this resjtect 
I am sure there is not one amongst us who has read tlie history of 
British rule in India to any purpose who is iguomuf of wliat the 
Lndiau Civil Service in limes gone by has done for this country, or 
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v.-ho wnuhl tho bi'norit*^ wlilrli ^<>mo of the inomln'r- of tliaf 

JScn’iro have coaforrod uj'on the people of India ; i)ut the Indian Civil 
^Service with all its ;:;lonnu‘? tradition-’, i*- after all a Imnian iii'-titulion 
and like all sueli in-'titutionK. it mn-’t tiiove on with tlie tinu“-, and 
it’’ iwetnhi rs invi^t adapt them-'elvi- to the chnnae-- whieh the emintry 
is nnderi;oini:, if they wish to eonnnand l!ie ret;anl. nay, the afteetion 
wliich the via Ikiji',- used to (anninand in tin- olden days. If onr ndei's 
of the present day will make due alhnvnnees for the ehanyes whiid) 
ICnolish education must produce auioin: the ideas of the jieople, and 
show th'-ir hvnij’alhy for our natural and leititimale aspinalimis to 
acipiire 'gradually the rights of Britisli stihjeets, I am sure there is 
nothini; to juevi’ni tlunn from wiifoinix fnan us tliat respect, almost 
vermin" upon adoration, winch we Ojiental races me aeeustomed 
to at’eord to t>ur own vui jl.oud ehe-Ts t I'hey must not 

iina"ino on every oe<-asion. whenever agitate for any reform or 
ojipo-e any ieoislative measTjie as uuealied for or inapjijopriate, that 
onr ohjeel is either to overlhiow British nde in India t»r to attack the 
ndino ehissi-s. (('heers ) You all kimw that for s.inu-liiae past we 
liuve been aeitatinq fora very imjnulani lefonii, namely, tlie ^epara- 
lion of the .iudicial from tlie l’'.xeenlive functions of maitistrales in 
India. 'J’liis reminds me that in tins aeitalion onr iioiionred oiust has 
taken a Ieaiiiii"]iarl. and rendi-red to tlie country very valnalde serviee. 
(I/oud elicej-s.j I’crsonnlly i iiave lu-en an i arnest advocate of tins 
rehirm. but it never entered my liead tliat Iw .'iskin,” for tliis reform 
wc were tryini' (as has iieen recently ailcLjed iiy a iiittli olheiul in tiie 
eolnmtis of an Knolisli mayazinej to iii.dermine tlie mainstay of 
Brilisli jinwcr in India, f Laui'lner.; An.vious as 1 am to see this 
yreat reform carried out, my anxiety does nut prevent me, for instance, 
from aeknowledgiii” what I liail to aeiuiouiedee the otiier day while 
addvessinc: a jury of my own <-<iiiiitrymeii. that the wonder to me is 
not tliat civilian jnd.ee.s sometimes ^40 wroii; 4 , but that, haviii" re^aixl 
to the enormous dillicnltics on tlie pait of forci.irnei's to elicit truth 
in this country, the wonder to me is that they are so often ri^hl ! 
And 1 unhesitatingly fleclare this to he my feeling after many years 
of pracliee at the Bar. Gentlemen, 1 fear I have digre.ssed too long 
from the ]).articular subject on whieh 1 intended to address you, but 
the remarks 1 have made will, 1 tni.st, not be considered as altogether 
irrelevant. Our primary objeet, to-night is to bear testimony to the 
fearless independence and devotion to duty which have characterised 
the short career in Council of onr honoured guest. But the reason, I take 
it, wliich has led ns especially to ilisliuguish Ids case from that of the 
„ other elected members who arc equally entitled to our thanks, is 
this ; Our opulent noblemen • 'j-:-;s.in Council, such as our 

esteemed countiymon, the Ma " hanga or ( - '" 'ia of 

Ajudhia, would probably u ' of , . " ' 
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APPENDIX P. 

[lifoceedings of a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay, 
held 071 Satui'day, the 20th day of April 1895, for tJfe purpose of 
adopting an address to the Eon'ble Mr. Phei'ozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., 
a.I.E.] 

On Satiu-clay evening, the Novelts^ Theatve was tlie scene of a 
crowded and enthnsiastic public meeting, conve^d imder the auspices 
of the Bombay Presidency Association, to adopt an address to the 
Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., C.I.E., in recogiiition of the 
‘ impoi'tant, valued, and varied services rendered by him to Lidia 
generally and to this city in particular.’ The theatre was crowded 
by the representatives of all classes of the Native community, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, and Parsees, who displayed unusual enthusiasm all 
throughout the proceedings. 

On the motion of Mr. Vurjiwandas Madliowdas, seconded by Mr. 
Abdulla M. Dharamsi, Sir Dinshau' Manockji Petit, Bart., was called 
to the chair. 

The Notice convening the meeting having lieen read, the Chair- 
man who was lustily cheered, addressed the assemblge as follows : 

Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you most heartily for calling me to pre- 
side at this meeting. The occasion is indeed as important as it is 
rare. Let me assure you that nothing has afforded me greater plea- 
sure than to be present among you this day, and personally testify to 
the worth of tliat distinguished citizen and patriot whose long and 
varied seiwices to our commmiity and the country at large you have 
assembled to aclmowledge. (Cheers.) I believe, gentlemen, I am simply 
echoing the miiversal sentiment exj)ressed in all parts of her Majesty’s 
Indian dominions, when I say that, in thus rendering lionour to the 
Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, Ave are not only paying 
homage to ourselves, but to the empire at large, Avhose permanent 
interests he has uniformly striven to promote for over a quarter of a 
century with a devotion and single-mindedness of purpose which are 
beyond praise. What those services are, Avill, no doubt, be recounted 
here later on. But I may be permitted to say that I yield to none 
in my admiration and esteem for all those sterling qualities, Avhich 
harm so largely contributed in making him a conspicuous figiu-e in 
die front rank of eminent Indians, at wliose head Avorthily stands 
our veteran statesman, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P. for Central 
I*insbury. (Loud cheers.) Whether it be on the public platform 
or in the hall of the Mrmicipal Corporation, or Avhether it be in the 
University or the Local and Imperial LegislatiA^e Cotmcils, the 

»107 
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Honourable Hr. Mehta has invariabH acquitted himself rvith credit 
and ehcucd the highest encomiums from friends and advemavies 
alike. He possesses a rare combination of those gifcs Avhich make 
t le genuine ^ statesman. (Cheers.) We admire his eloquence, and 
appieciate his culture as much as urn applaud his incisive logic, his 
_gieat constitutional lore, his political intuition, and above all, his 
sobriety of judgment. Add to these his lion public sinrit and 
feailess independence, and I believe you have a lull and fair port- 
laiture of the eminent citizen, ivhose services rve have all met to 
acknowledge ti>-(.lay. (Clteers.) I am sure the address which will 
be submitted to you for adoption will be carried by acclamation, 
tor you could not prc'^ent it to a more deserving citizen than Mr. 
3rchta. (Applause.) 

(hi behalf of the Chairman Mi-. Dinsha Eduiji Wachr then 
announced that a telegram had been received from the Poona Sar- 
vajauik Sabha, heartily Joining in the expression of gratitude to 
the Hon. Mr. Mehta for his splendid services in the Ahceregal 
Council at great personal inconvenience and sarcrifice. 3Ir. Wacha 
also read another telegram from Ahmeduagar, appreciating Mr. 
ilehta's coiispiciums services to the country. 

The lion. Mr. R. M. Sayaui then proposed : ‘ That in the opinion 
of this meeting it is highly desirable on the present occasion to 
place on reeortl its high sense of the important, valued, and varied 
services which tlie Hon. Mr. P. 31. Mehta has rendered to India 
generally and to tliis city in particular.’ 

la suppo2't of Jiis motion the Hon. Mr. Sayani, who was received 
with loud clieers, said : 3Ir. President and Gentlemen , — In moving 
the resolution which is entrusted to me, I do not propose to trouble 
you witlx any lengthy remarks, wliieh ai’e onh' necessaiy when we 
have to prove the propriety of the proposal we intend to submit for 
acceptauce or where differeuee of opinion has to be combated. 
Happily in 3Ir. 3Iehta’s case we are simply following public opinion, 
Avhich, on this occasion, lias been so woudei-fnlly unanimous. 
(Cheei-s.) In fact there is a consensxis of opinion, in whiclz all 
classes agree, that 3Ir. 3Iehta has fully i-ealized the expectations 


formed of him, and has acquitted himself most ably as our represen- 
tative in the Supreme Legislative Coimcil — (cheei-sj — and our city 
has accordingly, on his return from Calcutta, already received him 


with a wax-m and hearty welcome, and he has been already congra- 
tulated on all sides for having dischai-ged his arduous duties with 
honour to himself and advantage to his comitry. (Loud cheem.) Ihe 
resolution, gentlemen, asks you to place on recoi-d in as public 
a manner as possible your high sense of the important, ^aIuecl, anfi 
varied services, which the honourable gentleman has rendered, not 
only to this city but to the country generally for nearly a quarter 
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new spirit animadverted upon was notl^^S more than an attempt to 
show what the other side of tlie quest^®^ before the Coxmcil was. 
Gentlemen, I ]^\t it to yon to say rvlietlie^’ main^ object of having 
enlarged Legislatir'e Councils rvould bP f'^iihhed, if in the discussion 
of a BiU. or Financial or Budget StateiV^^^^^ non-official members 

failed to point out respectfully but firmly poi)ular standpoint 

was. Gentlemen, let us hope tliat there ^ wider field of usefuhicss 
for our honourable friend. Long may s^jaied to give this 

country the benefit of his vahxable servi^^^®' (Loud cheers.) 

ilr.^Daji Abaji Khare, supporting the 'proposition amidst many 
cheers, said : !Mr. President and ^ have very great 

pleasure indeed in suiiporting ^his pi^oposition, which has been 
ably put before you by the speakers thd^ liave preceded me- Gentle- 
men.) it is indeed a gratifying sight t(^ assembled liere, 

in this place, to express your seuti^^^^^ts about and do honour ^ 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta.' It is aP''«ys .gratifying to see real 
merit appreciated anti valued at its worth. But amongst 

several cii’cumstances there is one i.euders mj’' gratification 

all the more strong, and that circumslau^® L ^*as been often 

said by some people that • in this cot^dry there is reallj' no pub- 
lic, that we have no real discrimination, we take our opinions 

at the dictation of some wire-pullers, fs^ow you, by assembling here, 

I am glad to say, liave given a lie to thi^ y’ssertion. lou Jiave well 
demonstrated that at all events in the ^dy of Bombay a strong dis- 
criminating public opinion does exist. since you have 

come here, were any circulars sent rouif^^ to whip up tliis gathering ? 
Have any private visits been paid induce attendance, liere ? 

Or, was it considered necessary to con^'j^L^g tliis gathering to friends 
and admirers alone ? (Laughter.) No. Lact is, and jiobody can 

deny it, there was only an announced^®^^^ ^ public meeting to do 
honour to Mr. Mehta, and we all (lockec^ ^^ds place entirely unsoli- 
cited and with one accord. (Loud cP®®^’®-) have met liere to 
recognise real merit and give a spontaue®’-'® aclviiowledgment for j^ublic 
services. We have not met here to enforced homage to a big 

name. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I P®®tl not describe to you tlie 
cpialifications of Mr. Mehta, and tlie clddns he has upon your grati- 
tude. As a lawyer, as a politician, as an orator, he has slioum 
that he is second to none in this co^'^^dy. His seiwices and merits 
have been alread.y detailed to you by previous speakers, , and I 
do not think it necessary to add to tlf®d' statement. I must say, Mr. 
President, tliat the Parsee community ^diich owns Mr. Mehta as a 
member has great reason to be proud. ^^at circumstance. But no ; 

® I am liable to be found fault with. M^ ' ^^^bta belongs to no com- 
mimity in particular. He is neith^/' -'''4' Hindu nor a'- 

Mahomedan. He is a cosmopolitan c - '■^Cheers.') 
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the welfare of your countrymen and improve their political status 
have justly earned for you our most heartfelt gratitude, and have 
^enabled you to occupy a leading place among the best and foremost 
of our public men. It is but the barest truth to say of you that with 
nearly every public movement of the last twenty-five years youi- 
name stands prominently identified. But, above all, we desire 
to acknowledge in particular the catholicity of spirit which has 
consistently marked jmur devotion to the public cause, and which 
has secured to you the esteem, confidence, and good will of all classes 
of your countrymen. 

But eminent as have been your past seiwices it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that those which yot? rendered to the empire at large 
during the recent session in the Viceregal Legislative Council, are 
more” important and valuable stiU. Whether we look at the- marked 
ability, moderation, and forensic eloquence with which you discussed 
the important measures introduced into that assembly, or at the 
public spirit and fearless independence which you displayed in criti- 
cising those measures, we are bound to say, you realised, and more 
than realised, the expectations formed of you. That sterling inde- 
pendence, sound discrimination and miflinching devotion to the public 
cause which characterised in so marked a degree your conduct in 
the local Legislative Council, had led us to expect that you wordd 
be able to discharge yom- duties with equal credit and satisfaction in 
the highest deliberative assembly of tlie empire where grave ques- 
tions of imperial policy and imperial administration are brought to 
the test of the legislative anvil. The session from Avhich you re- 
cently returned Avas no doubt an important one. At the Amry com- 
mencement of the sittings, the Council had to deal Avith a large 
legislative measure Avhich contemplated neAv taxation and vA^hich led 
to strong agitation, both in tlris country and in England. The finan- 
cial embarrassment in which the Imperial Government found itself 
at the close of last year, chiefly, Ave regi-et to have to state, by reason 
of its imfortunate foreign and military policy, compelled it to intro- 
duce the Bills on Cotton and Excise duties. You Avere able to take a 
part only at the third reading of those Bills. But even at that stage 
you amply succeeded in boldly voicing the people’s true sentiments 
in reference thereto, namely, that but for the iniquitous measure 
AA'hich permitted, during a period of great financial embarrassment, 
grant of compensation aUoAvance of over a crore of inpees to the pub- 
lic servants - Avho AAnre already in receipt of salaries having no paral- 
lel in any part of the civilised Avoiid, the necessity for the duties 
^ might not have arisen. We ’ «ed vsay that those sentiments 
found an echo in the heart - \ tax-payer whose pocket, 

it must be acknoAvledged , _ ... a eucroac’ since 

1886-87, By your Ave 
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much, abused Cautoumeut Bill you rendered Jio mean ssmco to the 
empire, lou lucidly expounded, trith all your constitutional lore 
and impressive eloquence, the imperative necessity fdr healthy Far- 
lianientary interference in the affairs of India'. You correctly point- 
ed out the important consideration that Parliament tvould he^ tvo- 
fully tvanting in tire discharge of its sacred trust if it failed to 
interpose its august authority vhere it vras convinced that its 
supreme trishes had been fiustrated or ignored, or that the policy it 
had deliberately laid dotvu for the guidance of tlie seivants of rlic 
Crown in the country had been deviated from or set aside. On this 
measure also, which involved a great constitutional question, vitally 
affecting the permanent interests aivd welfare of yonr fellou'-coiuitry- 
men, you instinctively carried the Indian public with you. The lime 
was ripe for giving currency to such a healthy pronouncemdat of 
public ojriuion in the Comicil Chamber, and it is gratifying to 
acknowledge that you expressed it in your usual eloquent and effective 
manner. But, Sir, it is no exaggeration to say that you ^urllas^ed 
yourself when on behalf of your cormtrjuuen you raised yonr potent 
voice in the same Chamber against the retrogressive and mischievous 
principles underlying some of the provisions of the Police Act Amend- 
ment Bill which, it is a matter of 2 '>rofonnd regret to see, has passed 
into law by a purely numerical majority of official votes in face of 
overwhelming argumeuts to the contrary and of tlie universal con- 
demnation it met with. 

Last, tliough not least, you may be said, without fear of contra- 
diction, to have covered yourself with glory by the complete grasp 
of financial facts and the mastery of details you displayed in ilie 
course of the debate on the current year’s budget, and tlie markt- 1 
ability, acumen, and correct ajiiweciation of staii.stic.s whicli vi'U 
brought ro bear on the fatal p/olicy which it is admitted on all sides, 
has been the principal carrse of the overgroum expenditure of the 
empire. The practical and statesmanlike speech you tnade on t.‘je 
subject would have done credit to any citizen ;md skilled debater ;n 
the House of Commons or any other enlightened assembly id a se.t- 


governing couutiy. It shows how far Xaiives of India of 
culture, knowledge, and experience can suceessftdly givqiple wn!) . 
cptestions of imblie finance, and assist the Government in its .m. 
and most difficult task of solving them to the reasonable s.;t!s;,i. 
of the tax-payer. Xothiug. ^ve feel, could more enb:..,lu!n ■■••r 
cceduigs of the newly exj-auded Legislative < omu iL. ebe uiU' 
their deliberations and add strength to their eaactme..is ....... 

wider association therein of Indians of yoar ability and imupi n e. 
it would generate in the hearts of the people a scn-e 
confidence the far-reaching intluence of which :;.e st.ou-:} 
empire it is imiiussible tu over-rate. At 
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men who are entrusted with the duty of carrying out important 
measureaof administrative reform sliould he prepared to frankly 
jyelcome outside opinion with dignified patience and generous sym- 
pathy which are so essential to make our Legislative assemblies 
greater realities than they are at present, and to render them true 
embodiments of the genuine and living representation of our people. 

Snell are the valuable and varied services you have rendered to 
your countrymen for which, we repeat, you have laid them under 
your deepest obligation. We have nothing to oIYer you but this 
public aclcuowledgment of our praise and admiration for them. It 
is only a slight recognition of your sterling worth as a public citizen 
and prominent leader. By all th^se whose goodwill is worth having, 
you are recognised as one who is gifted to discern and strong to urge 
the light, sagacious in advice, luiselfish in motive and midaimted in 
action. These are the splendid cpialities that have adorned your 
public career and laid the solid foundation of that confidence which 
you enjoy. You have set a shining and an admirable example to 
your fellowmen, and shed lustre on the whole country. May you 
long live to render equal, if not greater, services to j^ur eountiy in 
future and bind fresh laurels to your brow. 

In moving the adoption of the above address Mr. Chandavarkar 
said ; Gentlemen, — I think I may fairly say that the purpose for 
which we have assembled here this evening and the entliusiasm 
by which we are inspired on this occasion are in accordance with 
the best and most honourable traditions of this city. (Cheers.) 
Ho one can look back upon the history of the public activity 
and popular enthusiasm of Bombay during the last twenty-five 
years without being impressed by the fact that this city has not been 
wanting in public men possessing strong common-sense, who by 
tlieir sobriety of judgment and their ability to grasp public questions 
in a practical spirit have enabled it to take a leading place in the 
councils of tlie Indian Empire. (Loud cheers.) Nor shmdd it be 
forgotten that the citizens of Bombay liave rarely failed in their 
duty to acknowledge with gratitude the services of its public men, 
whenever those public men have discharged their public trust in 
a public-spirited manner. (Hear, hear.) Among sucli, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Mehta deseiwes to occupy, as he does occupy, a foremost place 
and the history of his public career during these twent 3 '-five vears 
is the history of that progress which we have been able to make 
during that period, for he has played in that historj^ a prominent 
and useful part, fCheers.) He has all along been to tlie fi-ont in 
„ our public activities and risen steadily in public estimation and 
in the estimation of Government by the fearle.s3 and self-sacrifieiuo- 
manner in which he has devoted himself to the i^ublic cause. 
(Loud cheers.) It may, in the slightly altered language of a poet. 
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1)0 aptly said of him that helms .served the imhlie with a stieagth 
u-))i(*h Ills set vice roald not tire, with a faith in the cause which 
(hmht could not dim, with a lieart of love for Ms country, an^ 
with a life of lij'e. llie address which I am now asking you to 
ad(;pt for prcsciitatiuu tu him makes i eference, among otlier points, 
to the catholicity of spirit with nliich he had worked for the public 
gofxl. { wish to lay particular stress upon this feature of his 
public eaicer, because Mr. Mehta has thjoughout been above all class 
or caste piejudiccs (ijcar, liear, and cheets), and has set a healthy 
cNample, wideli deserves s]m‘cial acknowledgment in this countiy of 
many castes au<! creeds. (Hear, liear.) Speaking at the Ripon Club 
flu* other day of the comjdimentafv terms in which Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeehhoy (cheers) mentionefl liis services to the public, Mr. Mehta 
tried with the ingenuity of special pleading to mininii.se the vallie of 
th()se services. Ife spoke there, as if we, the pnldic, were his credi- 
tors, aiul he was our flebtor. (Laughter.) But tliat, I think, is 
not a fair way of representing the .state of the account as it has 
.stood between him and us. Tliat account, truly speaking, is not 
by any nieatis one-sided — it is, wliat lawyers would call, a mutual, 
open, and current account. (Laugliter and cheers.) It is mutual, 
because, while, on flic one liand, Mr. Mehta lias owed to the public a 
duty, on ilu* other, the public stands indebted to liim for the faithful 
manner in which he has discharged his duty ever since lie enteied 
pidilic life. It is open because he has openly and fearle.S5ly advocated 
our cause, and we have as openly accepted him for one of our best 
leaders. (Olieei's.) ft is current, because the account is not yet 
closed, and let us linpe and pray that it may not be closed, for many 
inany years to come. (Loud cheei's.) Reference has been made in 
/the address now submitted for your adoption to the speeches delivered 
by Mr. ifehta in the Imperial Legislative Council and the plucky 
fight he made there on our behalf. Those speeches drew from certain 
cpiarters luisynijiathetic and unjust criticism, but I welcome that criti- 
cism for the reason that, as the late 3Ir, Bright once .said to his friend 


Mr. Potter in connection with the corn law agitation, when your 
opponent.s lose their temper, it is a sign that your cause i.s bound 
.sooner or later to win. (Hear, hear, and applause.) I need not ssj 
much about the fearlessness and fairness with which Mr, Mehta 
opposed a certain clause in the Police Act Amendment Bill- Public 
opinion has almost unanimously sided with him in that i^^t^r an 
the amendment which he proposed in tlie provision in the ro- 

cedure Code Bill as regards the execution of decrees for restitution o 
conjugal rights was so well conceived in the spirit of ^ t 

that it is difficult to understand the reasonableness of the groi 

wliich it wa.s rejected. All tlmt he proposed was that 

left to the discretion of the court to say, m eac pa j 


( 
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whether a defeuclaiit against whom a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights is passed should be sent to the civil jail for not obej’- 
.^ing that decred^ I do not see why the Legislature should fear to give 
a discretionary power to our judicial tribunals, which eujoy tlie confi- 
dence of the people. Our courts of lirst instance are presided over 
by native Subordinate Judges, who have an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and customs of tiie people ; and I know as a fact that 
our District Judges and iligiv Courts and the Prh^y Covmcil rarely 
upset the decision of oui- Subordinate Judges in matters of discretion 
of this kind. The amendment proposed by Mr. Mehta was, therefore, 
very sensible, and it sought no more than to make a wise improve- 
ment in a law wliich was imported into this country from tiie Englisli 
law. (Cheers.) On the financial position, Mr. Mehta spoke in a 
spirit of animated moderation, and defended the interests of the 
Indian taxpayers with a freedom and frankness which the criticism 
of that question justly demands at this juncture. (Loud clieers.) 
The new expansion of our Legislative Councils cannot but prove a 
blessing so long as we send into our Councils representatives like 
Mr. Mehta. Now that fresh elections to onr Legislative Councils 
are soon to take place, it may not be amiss to point out to the electors 
that there is a heavy responsibility lying upon them, that they should 
not discharge their duties with a light heart, hut should try to send 
into the Coimcil men who cati bring to bear upon tlie duties of the 
oHice of legislator a sound and cultured judgment comljined with 
experience. (Cheers.) Mr. Mehta has shown us by bis example what 
an elected Corincillor should he and try to be. (Cheers.) And I ask 
you to adopt this address because he has discharged his duties loyally 
to tlie Empress and lovingly towards tlxe people of Lidia (Loud 
cheers.) 

Dr. Bhalchandra, who was received with loud cheers, in seconding 
the motion, said ; Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The Pioneer in one 
of its recent issues remarks : ‘ The Honourable Pherozeshah M. 

Mehta is one of the ablest and most eminent of the political leaders of 
Western India and next to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji he is the most intel- 
lectual man amongst his sect. Like nine-tenths of the Indian iiolitical 
school he is a lawyer, and his professional income is said to he one of 
the best earned by any of his coimtrymen in India.’ This is_a testi- 
mony of the worth of the Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta from 
the opposite camp, and is peculiarly valuable just at this time. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Mehta’s public seiwices not only to Bombay and to the 
Bombay Presidency but to the whole of India have been very valuable 
and of lastmg importance. There is not a single public movement in 
Bombay during the last twenty-five years, in which Mr. Mehta has not 
figured most prominently, and in which he has not taken a deep, sym- 
pathetic and effective interest. His eloquent and thmiclering speeches 
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•’n tho vooiKtous ct tiu' public lueetin.qr^ in suppovc oi the Ubecc Bill, the 
i-nwoott Mciuunnl aihl tr.e lucMuorial,-; in honour or thos<? clistiuguishKl 
etatoeiuou wlu\-;o luuuos uro u wacoluvonl in Indiu. I me;iu Lorrl Ripon, 
;uul Loni iveay. ;is well as his cuUlresses on the platforms of the 
tK'ual l\)u-re'- a.- IVeeidenc of chat body in Culeutta, and ofche.Fro- 
\iueial bouiereuet' at iVvua. and ether public functions too numerous 
CO mention, ate litatters of "ueh rtvenr histcuy chat they must almost 
i t.' etill iiuuittu in tice e.irs of the public. A-^a member of the Bombay 
Muntcip.d borjoratioji he ha- reudea’d the uu’scdisciatiuhhedeer'rice^ 
i*,'' tilt? .uceat city, lu tact he has been one of the prime movers 
in brini,-tn:r the prc'-etic constitution of that b«xly to the perfection it 
lias attatnevi now, and lu sci-uuhuint: the healthy c:rov.-tIi of local self* 
^vn-enu!ient in lunubay. (_(’iteers.' He has foup:ht many a heme 
b.tttle on t!ie ih’*'ro: the Municipal Council Hall, and has inwarrably 
come out sttceexstuh vauqutshinn: his opponents with courage, with 
stuniy itniet eudeuce. and with fearless aud powerntl ehxpuence. Iris 
tnainly due to him ami tti the hue Mr. dustioe Tehuig chat the Miun- 
eip.tl t'orporaciou rms -oc its present reformexi Act. (Hear, hear.) 
He leads chc opposition with his wouderfid and persuasive elcc[uence 
and towering iutellect tuid is deseiwedly held iu high esteem by aE the 
dtCterexu representatives of the various communities In Bombay. As 
a rewarvl for his distinguished services to the Corporation, he vras 
eleote^l twice to the ofrlce of Fresident of that body. wliioE he Sled 
with r-.ux' tact, skill, tuid judgment, i, Cheers./ It is no exaggeration to 
say chat he has been rightly styled ‘ the uncrowned king of the Cor- 
po ration.* (Loud cheers.) His umuiimotLS tuid tmopposed election 
to the Local Legislative Council on two successive occasions bears 
tlotpuent testimony to the very high esteem in which he is held not 
->oidy by his friemls and followers in the Corporation, but bv those Trho 
are usually arrayed on the opposite side, and who do not alwaj-s shore 
his political opinions. His ehective mid persistent advecaer of the 
cause of the rate-payers iu the matter of the much-vexed q^uestion oi 
the police charges — a question which, it may be safely said, no mem- 
ber of the Corporation has been able to handle with greater grasp, and 
which, I am glad, is likely to be soon amicably settled during the pro- 
mising regime of the present popular Governor. H. E-Lorvl Sandhurst 
(eheei's) — deserves to be specially noted. His services in the Supreme 
Legislative Council have, indeed, been of the highest value w thtr 
whole of Imlia. They have been so fully described to you by the 
pirevious sp/eakers that it is needless for me to further dweE on tnem. 

It has been asked in certain quarters, what has Mr. Mehta done m 
the Vicerov’s CotmcE to deserve this public recognition at chenm*^ ^ 
of the citizens of Bombay? Several gentlemen of emmence.^ it n= 
said, have sat in that CouncE before as representatives of tm- 
Presidency. Why should Mr. Mehta alone be selected for tins rme 
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honour ? Gentlemen, my ansAver to this question is, that whereas Ixis 
predecessors sat in that Council as the nominees oJ; Government Mr, 
.^ehta Avas elected by the people and sat there as the first representa- 
tive of this Presidency under the neAV Councils Act. Even if his 
services Avere less brilliant tlian they have been, it Avould be the 
privilege of the citizens of Bombay to call upon Mr. Mehta to give an 
accoiuit of his steAvardship as it Avould be Mr. Mehta’s duty to respond 
to the call. But since he lias fought in that Council the cause of the 
people in the conspicuously brilliant mamier he has done, it is fitting 
that Ave should express our gratification on account of those serA'ices 
and give a public assurance of our confidence in him. (Cheers.) When 
the address Ave have adoxited is .presented to him, A\"e shall have an 
opportimity of hearing from Mr. Mehta’s lips an accoimt of his 
expediences and the seiwices he has done in the Coimcil. I look upon 
this meeting as an analogy of the electoral meetings held in England 
at the close of a Parliamentaiy session, Avhere a member meets his 
constituency, and gives an account of his Avork there. Such a meeting 
AviU be an useful precedent in the future for bringing together the 
electors of Bombay and their representatives in Coimcil and creating 
a mutual interest and a lively sense of mutual responsibility. We 
have been peculiarly happy in electing Mr. Mehta as our first repre- 
sentative. He has shown an amount of independence, self-sacrifice, 
-and assiduous AVork in the Council Avhich Avill be a stiimdating example 
to his successors. His services should, therefore, be publicly recog- 
nised for introducing a new spirit into the debates of the Viceregal 
Comicil. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, aa'Iio Avas Avell receWed, siqjported the 
Resolution as folio avs ; — 

I have very great pleasure in supporting the resolution ' so ably 
moved by my friend Mr. Chaudavarkar and seconded by Dr. Bhal- 
chandra. Gentlemen, Ave have met here to-day to do honour to a 
countryman Avho has ahvays been entirely free Rom the petty iirejudices 
of colour, caste and creed. The Honourable Mr. Mehta is a thorough 
Indian (cheers) aiul as such, has rendered valuable and important 
services to the cause of this country. He has earned our lasting- 
gratitude by the maimer iii'Avhich he has championed our cause in 
every direction. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, Mr. Mehta has identified himself Avith aR the political 
movements of this country. Tn certain quarters all political move- 
ments, however legitimate and constitutional, conducted AAUth the 
gi-eatest possible moderation and sobi’iety, are looked upon as disloyal. 
Gentlemen, is the Honourable Mr. Mehta disloyal ? (Cries ‘no,’ ‘no’.) 
The ansAver depends upon the interpretation you place upon the 
Avord. If it be disloyal to Avarn you of the pitfaUs that surround 
you, if it be disloyal to point out the dangers that menace you, 
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> ’ ""'H.'l to c-o,U„b..te your level test towards the 


as 

in 


permanence ami st-ihil.-fv the 

Mr. .Mehta L Iv ! ^ .• f 

i am bure von u-fil '• ^ subject. (Laughter and applause.) 

pumd to be consulerml .eciualiy (lisloyal. (Cheers.) ^ 

'^•utiiji" tin i r % the previous speakers re- 

Mr Mdu-i r '' "'‘-1"* ' «e*-vices rendered by the Honourable 

and ; U ; ’ v7 ' further on the subjeet- 

In. . ‘f ' the resolution u4out 

ceofiii *' / t* '^ 1 * tlait you vill accord it yoirr hearty ac- 
ceptance. (Applause.) c 

fnlln • . ^***>f*!*^/'.?^*- ill su]>port of the Resolution said i 

If. .-"^i (-Teatlemen,— I feel it a-high hondiu-iu 

V!^i° ^‘■‘'““h‘'**""tteil to say a few words in support of this resolution 
‘in i‘i)iiio 1 ,'ot an opportunity of paying my own humble yet 
emp latic tiibute of ]>raise and gratitude, to the honoured gentleman 
to (to Jionour to wJiom ive are met iiere this evening. For I suppoes 
you are all aware, that we are assembled here to mark our high 
esteem for the many sterling (pialities of head and heart, and the 
various public acts of usefulness of our ‘ ferocious ’ patriot (laughter), 
the Honourable Mr. Rherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., and I consider 
t iis nice ting itself, consisting, as it 'does, of tlie most enlightened 
poition of the town and island of Bombay, to be the most complete 
am unimpeachable evidence of the high esteem and regard in wliich 
. 1. - e ita is held by all classes of the vast and varied Indian com- 
iiumity, and the demonstrative manner in which you have already 
feceived this resolution and the previous speakers, leads me to the 
.onclusion tliat but few ivords of mine are necessary to commend it 
vO your unanimous acceptance. 

Gentlemen, Mr, Mehta is a many-sided man. It is not the province 
of one like me, a layman, to say anything as regards the great success 
he has been able to achieve, in his own profession, but as regards 
his public life 1 shall say this — that, in whatever he has imdertaken, 
be it in the tlirection of Municijial reform, political reform, or finan- 
cial reform, he has invariably and all along exhibited Ins strong 
l^ersonality, and still stronger common sense, which, as we all know, 
is an uncommon commodity, and caimot be found in mediocrities 
howsoever exalted they may be ; and if there is one trait more than 
another in his character deserving of special mention, it is his keen 
and intense desii’e always to maintain an even equilibrium, in the 
midst of the most warring elements, and to take a dispassionate and 
unbiassed view of every question. In this he, in my opinion, rather ^ 
overshoots the mark and generally takes the charitable view in pre- 
ference to the real view. ' 
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At the Municipal Corporation, he is simply indispensable. The 
address enumerates the many disinterested services he has rendered 
to that body, and I am only repeating what has been oft repeated 
that the meetings of the Corporation are ‘ tame ’ without him, because 
his ^I’eat experience and sound knowledge of Mimicipal affairs is 
always in great request ; and the fact that the Corporation which 
is a fairly representative body has imanimously and witii one voice 
re-elected him to the Legislative Council is another testimony, if 
C^timony wei’e needed, of the high esteem and regard in which he 
is held by one and all. The Corpox-ation in honormng him have 
simply honoured themselves, for it were impossible to find a tiaxer 
and better representative than he.* His services in the two Cotmcils 
are. too fresh to requii-e any allusion ; besides tliey have been spoken 
of, in terms more eloquent than I coxxld do, by the previous speakers ; 
but I shall beg your indxilgent patience when I s£ty that his recent 
gallant advocacy of the cause of the natives in the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council is the best seiwice he has done to our country — the 
crowning act, so to say, of his usefulness. Gentleinen, the memorable 
occasion on which he made our Finance Minister show his charac- 
teristic intolerance of criticism, which is the general failing of the 
twice bora service, and on which they pride themselves, must be 
regarded as a red-letter day in the aimals of our political struggle — 
because if anything was wanted to justify our contention and to reveal 
to the gaze of the public the narrowness of the policy of our 
administratoi’s, which, in this respect, appears to be the narrow policy 
of narrow-minded statesmen, that want was supplied by that hot- 
tempered and, to us, timely effusion of Sir James Westland. This 
I regard as the most brilliant service which Mr. Mehta has done to 
our ca\xse and for which we cannot be too grateful to him. And it is 
in honour of such a man that we are gathered here, a man of towering 
intellect, sturdy independence, imflinching devotion, wise moderation, 
and sound and judicious sobriety, and we devoutly pray to the 
Almighty to spare him long, to fight our battles with greater vigour 
and assiduity. 

Calcutta has already forestalled us by showing her appreciation of 
real merit by ‘ feting ’ him, as some have it, and we, the inhabitants 
of this city, which has the honour to own him as her most dutiful and 
devoted son, ought not to lag behind in the performance of what, in 
the light of truth, is a stern call of duty, but which, by some legal 
fiction, is construed into an act of honour. 

Let us then pass with resoimding acclamation this resolution and 
^ thus show to a really ciitical public that we know how to honour one 
to whom honour is due, not 'by the patchwork vote of friends’ and 
admirers, but by the solid and genuine vote, given with one voice; of 
all classes and creeds of the people. (Applause.)' 
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The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. A Chambers then proposed amidst prolonged cheers ‘ That 
the address just read and adopted be publicly presented to the Hon.. 
‘ Mr. P. M. Mehta on an early day which the President may fix, and 
that the arrangements in connection therewith be entrasted to Mqgsrs. 
D. E. Wacha, N. G. Chandavarkar and A. M. Dharamsi.’ He said 
that he fuUy recognized the necessity of honouring a citizen like Mr. 
Mehta, but if Mr. Mehta were to do them good either in Bombay or 
on the Viceregal Council, they must support him by holding meetings 
like the present and show that he was one in whom they did repose 
infinite trust and confidence. (Cheers.) It must be in the recollection ' 
of all that sometime ago a telegram had been received in Bombay 
which practically said that Mr. Mehta had been guilty of very great 
foolishness ; but when they received in due course Mr. Mehta’s oivn 
remarks, they found that the foolishness was on the other side. 
(Laughter and cheers.) But even if Mr, Mehta had said that the 
. officials were not what they pretended to he, he (Mr. Chambers) did 
not think that Mr. Mehta was very far wrong in making such a 
statement. Government officials rvere sinners like themselves, and 
made errors like other men. The difference between Government 
officials and themselves was that the former had aU the power and 
authority, while they had merely their voices. If the Government of 
India, like the Government at home, wished to govern wisely and 
well, they must take the people into their confidence — (cheers)— and 
if they took them into their confidence, they would not possibly make 
the errors which undoubtedly they had been making of late in 
^connection with the scientific frontier, the exchange question, and 
/ last though not the least the mill industry of the country. Just now 
the officials rvere spending lakhs and laklis of nipees in fighting a 


man who did not want to fight (laughter) ; they had been sending 
thousands of men to relieve a man who was possibly in no need of 
relief. (Renewed laughter.) And they had in the bargain crippled 
the chief industry of the coimtry. Under the circxnnstances they 
might be quite j’ustified in making use of harsh expressions, and 
it would certainly not be too much to say that sucli conduct was 


lamentable. (Cheers.) If they desired to effectually put a stop to 
this muddled state of affairs, they must return men of Mr. Melita s 
jpersonality, but at the same time they should call \ipon them to ghv 
an account of their stewardship, and they might then have great 


hopes of India’s political fntm-e. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Rustom K. R. Cama seconded the resolution in tlie following 
speech ; — Every average citizen of Bombay, be he ever so humb 
ought to feel proud to have an opportunity of contributing in some 
waV or other to the success of this evening and as such, I do feel prouc 
in seconding this proposition, however xmqualitied or unfit I may be to 
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'liscliarge that duty, and therefore in doing so I onlj' crave your in- 
dulgence and hope you udll take the wisli for tlie deed. Gentlemen, 
^ it is needless »for me to evdogize the many higli qualifications of our 
able leader aclmoudedged to he so ou all hands by all 'castes, creeds 
and classes. To do so would be, in the u'ords of one of our contempo- 
raries, equivalent to painting the lity. But I caimot help on this 
occasion briefly touching upon his valuable services in the cause of 
higher education. You have already aeknoudedged the.se sendees in 
the address you have adopted. His has been a persistent and starmcli 
advocacy for a wider and more liberal policy towards higher education 
and loud tlenomicement of the retrograde policy of those in Avho.'-e 
hands the destinies of India are placed, that policy of doling out a 
niggardly iiittance tantamount to starvation diet for the mental food 
of the millions of Indian souls. Gentlemen, the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
has always taken an active part and warm interest in all educational 
matters. He has advocated the cause of higher education whenever 
he had an opportunity of doing so. He has in all Budget speeches, 
whether in the Local or in the Supreme Council, drawn the attention 
of our enlightened British Government to their halting and retrograde 
policy towards Ivigher education and insisted upon their following the 
lines so beneficially laid down by such illustrious men as Macaulay, 
Bentinck, and Mouirtstuart Elphinstone. Lately, at the Graduates’ 
Association’s meeting, Mr. Mehta denoimced the present policy of 
Government and exposed by facts and figures the fallacies and specious 
arguments put forward by Government and its officials during the 
regime of Lord Harris. He boldly took up the cudgels at the Council 
meeting against the withdrawal by Government of the grant to the 
University of this Presidency and against the unrelenting indifference 
of Government to the Fergussou College. But to Mr. Mehta’s credit 
be it said, he was successhd in staying the hands of Govenunent 
from applying its .shears for financial purposes to the University, and 
the Fergussou College. Gentlemen, it now remains for me to add 
that higher education is the life and soul of a nation. On it depends 
its ri.se or fall. Education is the birthright of every human being; 
it is the only means of making the man approacli the image of his 
creator. But you must remember, Gentlemen, that the rays of the 
light of knowledge can never illumine the base before illuminating 
the top of the mountain. 

We are glad to note tiiat our sympathetic Governor, II. E. Lord 
Sandhui-st, has in oue of his public utterances declared that tlie words 
‘too mucli’ can never liave any application to true education. 
Gentlemen, with such a Goventor at our head of affairs it will, I hope, 
•be an easy task for our champions of higher education, headed by our 
great and mighty leader, the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta, to obtain a liberal 
and generotis policy in matters educational. (CJieers.) 
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^ . K. Snmartli siipporfeci the repolntion as follows : I do 
not think I liave innoh to add to wliat has hem said hy those 
who have already addressed you. T propose to make only a few 
reinark.s (ui u’hat I consider to he the significatice of this large and 
entluihiastic gathering that I see before me. Gentlemen, you are 
awjire fliat the new r'nuneils .\et has been framed rnth the intention 
• if infii>ijig into tht* dcljate-^ <if onr f.egislative Councils a spirit of 
tree, tiiirand ffarlc-N-^ eritici.'-m i»i the ( loveniment and its doings 
liy tlio-i’ nlniiii tlic people. dl ihi«. eoniitry nominate as their recof''- 
ni.sed spokesmen. 'I'o the Honourable Mr. Mehta we are indebted 
foi having eflectually introduced that spirit into the Supreme 
Legislative Council a lew weeks pgo. Gentlemen, small wonder 
that upon the advent of tin’s spirit, a voice of weeping was heard 
atid loud lament. I flare .say many of you in common with myself 
were not .surpri.sed to see that tho.se who hitherto held iinque-stioned 
.sway became di.seomlited one after another when tliey saw this 
liallowed, but to them uncongenial, spirit making its way into the 
Council Hall. But let ns iiope they will soon learn to reconcile 
themsolvo.s to it. I trust this meeting, as also the one which our 
brethren of Bengal held the other day, and for which it is our duty 
to heartily thank them, — I trust the.se meetings will prove an object- 
lesson to our olHcial friends and will make them feel that somehow, 
tliey mu.st accommodate themselves to this new spirit, that they cannot 
any longer afford to trifle with it, that they are powerless to stifle it. 
Tlie sooner they i-eoognise this, the better for them and for us 
and for the empire. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, this meeting again, is 
in honour of one who has not only secured the confidence and 
e.steem of those who belong to his political persuasion, but who has 
extorted the admiration of even those in the opposite ranks, — this 
meeting will, I trust, prove also an object-lesson to those few 
amongst ns who delight to take i-everse positions on the branches 
of the political tree, slumbering while the sim shines, and intermit- . 
tently opening their eyes only to look vertically down upon those 
noises they tlionghtlessly condemn as disloyal and seditious. (Cheers.) 
They forget that though we may make noise, and, mayhap, sting 
when attacked, we are nevertheless busy Icneading up the honey, 
which adds sensibly though slowly, to whatever blessings the main stem 
of our political constitution already vouchsafes to us. (Cheers.) I 
tinist the appi’eciation of the Hon. Mr. Mehta’s political services by 
friend and foe alike will seiwe to open their eyes and transform them 
into what they really should be. But, gentlemen, tliis meeting, to 
my mind, is significant chiefly in this that by thus expressing oiir ^ 
approbation of the services of one who has been disinterested y 
working on our behalf, we not only strengthen his hands and stiraMate 
his activities,— that, by the way, is a smaU matter in Mr. Mehtas 
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case, for a man like him scarcely needs any stimnlns from ns, — but 
show oni-selves worthy of some of those privileges of citizenship 
wliich have >een tardily and gmdgiugly bestowed upon us of late. 
(Cheere.) I do think, gentlemen, that a meeting of this nature 
indicates that we are entering upon a political life which is liealtliy 
and* vital. Finally, gentlemen, the moral of an ovation of this kind 
which must needs force itself upon our mind is that Ave can scarcely 
have a better ideal of citizenshi]) before us tiian that illustrated by 
the political career of our firm friend, trusted tribime. and cautions 
counsellor, the Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta. (Loud cheers.) 

The Resolution Avas then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Dr. K. N. Bahadurji, avIio aa-^ivs lustily cheered, jn-oposed a heart)* 
vote of thanks to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 
He »aid : Gentlemen, — It is my pleasant duty uoav to ask you to 
accord a hearty vote of thanks to Sir DinshaAV Manockji Petit, Bart., 
our venerable chairman, for his presence here this evening, and I have 
no doubt you Avill do so Avith great enthusiasm and acclamation. 
(Loud cheers.) It is not at all necessary to recount Sir Dinshaw’s 
many acts of public usefulness— so Avell knoAvn they are to us all. 
If there be one thing more than another that marks tlie patriot 
and distinguished citizen aa^o are honoimng to-day, and in Avhich eveiy 
young son of the soU ought to emulate his example, it is the catholic 
spirit and nature of Mr. Mehta’s services to the people of this coimtry. 
Ho is aboA'e all considex'atious not only of self-interest but of claimish- 
ness, and a Parsee though he is by religion, his first and foremost 
thought in his Avork for the country is, as he said the other day Avith 
pride and praiseAA'orthy spirit, that he is an Indian of Indians, no less 
a brother to a Hindu or Mahomedan, to a Sikh or Madrasee, than to 
a Parsee. And like Mr. Mehta Avho has been ministering to the politi- 
cal Avants of the people of this country Avithout distinction of race or 
religion, our venerable Chairman, Sir DinshaAv, has been distinguished 
for his great and catholic A\'ork to meet the physical Avants of his 
felloAV-subjects and felloAA*-men. (Cheers.) His charities — and they 
are numerous — breathe the same feeling of felloAA'ship and regard 
towards his neighhours — be they Parsees, Mahomedans, Hindus, or 
C’hristians — that has been sucli a characteristic feature of Mr. Mehta’s 
Avork. But Sir DinsluAv’s presence here this evening has a most 
iioteAvorthy significance. And it is this. It most unmistakably 
demonstrates the fact, often sought to be suppressed or misrepre.sent- 
ed, that AA'ealth and culture, intelligence and industry, and even the 
church of India, — for Avitness the pre.sence this evening of our vener- 
able Dasturs along with our merchant princes and members of tiie 
* liberal jnofcxsions — are at the back of that great National Movement 
that is making itself felt not only in tin.-, countn* but also in England, 
and of Avhicli the Hon. Mr. Mehta is a most distinguished and devoted 
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champion and exponent. (Loud cheers.) Sir DinshaAv’s presence 
among ns therefore, is not only agreeable but most invigorating to 
tvorkers for the country’s cause. It may he that Si/ DinshaAv has 
aot been able to take the same dii'ect part in Congress meetings, 
but it should not be forgotten that he Avas for many years the 
listinguished predecessor of Mr. Mehta himself in his office of 
President of the Bombay Presidency Association, from Avhieh he 
•etired only on account of iU-health, . and as siach, he certainly ha‘< 
aeen one of our most trusted, though silent, siapporters and syiupa- 
hisers of our National MoAmment. (Cheers.) But, indeed, let people 
lay what they Avill, eAmry true Indian, be he a Parsee, Hindu or 
dahomedan, however much he maj' stand aloof from, or be afraid 
o show open sympathy with the National Movement, from personal 
ir temporary considerations, at least he cannot but AAUsh it well 'and 
ejoice in its onAvard march. (Loud applause.) 

The vote Avas carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman, after having cordially thanked the Meeting for so 
enthusiastically voting thanks to him, declared the Meeting dissolved. 
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Mr. E.. P. Karandikar (of Satara) seconded the resolution in Marathi, 
and it Avas carried by acclamation. Mr. Karandikar said : — 

It is but in the fitness of things that the Provincial Conference, 
voicing as it does the vieAvs of the Bombay Presidency, should proceed 
to pass a Resolution like the one AA^hich has been placed before you. 
The Provincial Conference forming an important factor of the great 
National Assembly, the National Congress has every reason to rejoice 
at the confidence reposed by tire entire nation in our Bombay repre- 
sentative. EAmr since the institution of the Congress, Mr. Mehta’s 
name has been connected Avith all that Avas great and good in it. 
Those Avho have observed the po\A’'erful groAvth of po]rular opinioir as 
represented by the Congress mii^t harm obsei’Amd horv steadily Mr. 
Mehta deserved the trust confided to him fi-om time to time bj'’ this 
auguet assembly. If it is true that the present expansion and re- 
constitution of our Legislative Councils is largely due to the stremrous 
efforts of popular movements, of the Congress and the Conferences, 
this Conference has every reason to be proud of the present occasion 
Avhen it has the opportunity of honouring Mr. Mehta, their first 
elected member of the Viceregal Legistive Council, and therefore 
honouring itself. It was in 1886 that tire Congress advocated a scheme 
which Avas calculated to enable the elected members of the Local 
Legislative Coimcil to elect members for the Viceregal Legislative 
Council. This hope has been realized. As soon as the Provincial 
Legislative Council was constituted, the choice fell on Mr. Mehta. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to see how completely at one 
were the Provincial Legislative Coimcil and the Congress in this respect. 
For, gentlemen, the 5th Congress by Resolution No. 13, tmanimously 
appointed Mr. Mehta as Standing Counsel for the Bombay Presidency, 
as it did Mr. Anauda Charlu for Madras. This in a measure is an index 
of how faithfully the Congress represents Indian public opinion. By 
various Resolutions the Congress in 1889, 1890 and 1892, appointed 
Mr. Mehta among others at some time to aAvaken public opinion in 
England in favour of India, and at others to draiv up important 
documents such as India’s petition to the House of Commons about 
the Public Seiwice Commission. I have thus been able to place before 
you hoAV steadily the confidence of the entire communities of Lidia in 
Mr. Mehta is increasing, both in volume and quality, and it is equally 
satisfactory to note how scrupulously Mr. Mehta in his turn has been 
endeavouring to faithfully discharge the trust reposed in him. His 
public utterances, including those as Chairman of the Bombay Recep- 
tion Committee, the President of the Provincial Conference, Poona, 
1892, the President of the National Congress at Calcutta, have already 
■*giveu the pledges which Avere but a reciprocation of the confidence 
reposed in him. His career at Bombay is as glorious as the substantial 
march of Avhatever is noble and public-spirited in almost eveiy jAublic 
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giasp of Mr. Ranade. And these qualities which have always shone 
well, never shone more brilliantly or to greater advantage than in 
the work done for us by Mr. Mehta in the last session of She Supreme 
, Legislative Council. Centlemen, I do not mean to recoimt in any 
detail the services rendered by Mr. Mehta during that session. ^ In 
the first place, they are so fresh in our memory, and, secondly, they 
were only the other day recapitulated so well by speaker after sireaker 
at a public meeting in Bombay. I will, however, say this, that in 
those' discussions in the Council Mr. Mehta showed himself to be a 
match for the ablest of his Anglo-Indian opponents and a match for 
them in their several elements. Those who have read tliose discus- 
sions will agree rvith me that Mro Mehta’s contributions uniformly 
displayed the highest ability and skill as a debater, and that lbs 
speech on tire Budget was calculated to raise even his reputation 
c for grasp of principles and mastery of details. Member after memljer 
on the Government side rose on that occasion to demolish Mr. Mehta. 
Sir Charles Elliott, the Military Member, Sir Antony MacDounell 
and Sir James 'Westland, each in his turn attacked Mr. Mehta, 
thereby only showing how strong was the case made out by Mr, 
Mehta in the opinion of Government themselves. The attempt of 
Sir James Westland to browbeat Mr. Mehta only recoiled on himself. 
He lost his temper when Mr, Mehta spoke in his vigorous manner 
of the defects of the Civil Service, and complained bitterly that Mr. 
Mehta was introducing a new spirit in the discussions in the Legis- 
lative Council, and ended by accusing him of uttering a calumny. 
When, however, the speeches of the two were published, the public 
was in a position to judge who it was that had uttei'ed a calumny. 
The remarkable coolness with which Mr. Mehta behaved on the 
.occasion elicited the admiration of the Calcutta Statesman. Through- 
/ out Mr. Mehta showed himself, as I have already said, to be a matcii 
for his opponents on their own groimd, and, as the correspondent 
of a Madras paper well expressed it, he returned argument for 
argument, invective for invective, banter for banter, and ridicule 
for ridicule. Gentlemen, we are proud that our representative should 
have achieved so much glory. We are proud that even our friends 
in Calcutta thought his services to be so signal that under the leader- 
ship of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee they presented a public addre.ss to Mr. 

Mehta to express their sense of gratitude, although they had their onm 
member in the Council. Those of us who know Mr. Mehta know 
that he cannot much care for these compliments. We are aware that 
services such as he has rendered are their own reward. But we owe 
to ourselves a duty in the matter, and we shall best perform tha)^ 
duty by authorizing our President to convey an expression of our 
m-atitude toMr. Mehta in the manner suggested in this resolution. 
(Loud applause.) 


/ 
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Mr. R. P. Karandikar (of Satara) seconded the resolution in Marathi, 
and it was carried by acclamation. Mr. Karandikar said : — 

It is but in the fitness of things that the Provincial Conference, 
voicing as it does the views of the Bombay Presidency, should proceed 
to pass a Resolution like the one which has been placed before you. 
The Provincial Conference forming an important factor of the great 
National Assembly, the National Congress has eA’-ery reason to rejoice 
at the confidence reposed by the entire nation in our Bombay repre- 
sentative. Ever since the institution of the Congress, Mr. Mehta’s 
name has been connected with all that was great and good in it. 
Those who have observed the powerful growth of poi^ular opinion as 
represented by the Congress mi]^t liaA’^e observed how steadily Mr. 
Mehta deserved the trust confided to him from time to time by this 
auguet assembly. If it is true tliat the present expansion and re- 
constitution of our Legislative Councils is largely due to the streniious 
efforts of popular movements, of the Congress and the Conferences, 
this Conference has every reason to be proud of the present occasion 
when it has the opportunity of honouring Mr. Mehta, their first 
elected member of the Viceregal Legistive Council, and therefore 
honouring itself. It was in 1886 that the Congress advocated a scheme 
which Avas calculated to enable the elected members of the Local 
Legislative Coimcil to elect members for the Viceregal Legislative 
Council. This hope has been realized. As soon as die Provincial 
Legislative Council was constituted, the choice fell on Mr. Mehta. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to see how completely at one 
were the Provincial Legislative Council and the Congress in this respect. 
For, gentlemen, the 5th Congress by Resolution No. 13, xmanimously 
appointed Mr. Mehta 'as Standing Counsel for the Bombay Presidency, 
as it did Mr. Anauda Charlu for Madras. This in a measure is an index 
of hoAA'' faithfully the Congress represents Indian public opinion. By 
various Resolutions the Congress in 1889, 1890 and 1892, appointed 
Mr. Mehta among others at some time to aivaken public opinion in 
England in favour of India, and at others to draAv up important 
documents such as India’s petition to the House of Commons about 
the Public Seiwice Commission. I have thus been able to place before 
you how steadily the confidence of the entire communities of India in 
Mr. Mehta is increasing, both in volume and quality, and it is equally 
satisfactory to note how scrupulously Mr. Mehta in his turn has been 
endeavouring to faithfidly discharge the trast reposed in him. His 
public utterances, including those as Chairman of the Bombay Recep- 
tion Committee, the President of the Provincial Conference, Poona, 
1892, the President of the National Congress at Calcutta, have already 
•*giveu the pledges which were but a reciprocation of the confidence 
reposed in him. His career at Bombay is as glorious as the substantial 
march of Avhatever is noble and public-spirited in almost every public 
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institution. One and all were prepared to see what we have now so 
gladly to note. 

Ever since the appointment of the Hon’ble Rao Saheh V. N. Mandlik," 
of whom we have every reason to be proud, public attention is closely 
devoted to the doings and sayings of our representative in the Legis- 
lative Coimcil of India, and it is manifest we are not wanting either 
in outspokenness when there is an occasion to justly censure, or 
readiness when the occasion ip of rejoicing. 

We are equally jealous of the treatment that is accorded to our 
representative, esjjecially to one of Mr, Mehta’s standing and 
credentials. For any treatment afforded him is one actually to 
the whole nation. When members of the Executive Council 
tlierefore grow impatient of the attitude of our representative, the 
attitude of the entire Indian nation is as much impatient. And 
we are justly indignant at the treatment which in a weak moment 
a member of the Executive offered to our tmsted representative. 
But a treatment of this kind may in one sense only heighten the 
value as fire enhances that of gold. He who stands out hold 
and unbalBed is really entitled to fame lasting and sure. This 
brings us to the scene in the Viceregal Legislative Council on 
the occasion of the Police Bill discussion. We have very great 
pleasure in testifying to tire many excellent qualities which so 
highly fit Mr. Mehta for the honourable post, and Mr. Mehta may 
very well be likened to a big gam placed on one of the ramparts 
of the Fort of Unswerving Loyalty which the Indian Nation has built 
up. His was a responsible post, but the responsibility of the cons- 
tituents was more than double. The President of the Conference has 
I already'^ stated the yeoman services rendered by Mr. ■ Mehta to the 
coimtry, and it is but proper that the Conference should pass the _ 
resolution with acclamation. Our only regret is that Mr. Mehta is 
not able to speak owing to indifferent health. 


Address presented by the Eighth Provincial Conference, held cd 
Belgaum, in May 1895. 

To — T he Honourable Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., C.I.E. 

Sir, — W e, Delegates of the Eighth Bombay Provincial Conference 
assembled at Belgaum, beg to offer you a hearty welcome aud tender 
to you oiir warmest thanks for your kind presence on this occasion. 
We are deeply sensible of the worry and inconvenience you have Jia( 
in coming to this distant place at this time of the year. Butgrea 
as may be your loss, our gain on the other hand is infinitely gveatei. 
Your presence has added prestige and honour to this Confer enct, ^ 
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yoiir counsels have guided and strengthened our deliberations, and 

your example as Avell as your word of encouragement have insured 

us with faith lUid confidence in the success of our cause. Youi 
"commanding personality, your brilliant intellect, < 

eloquence, yoiir far-reaching sympathies, and your unceasing devotion 
to tie sei-vice of your countrymen, have all contributed to give you 
a imique place among the public men of Western India, and ^e con- 
sider it a high and valued privilege to have tire opporttmity of 
welcoming you as a brother-delegate to tliis gathering of political 
workers of the entire Presidency. 

2. Glad as we are to greet you here as a feUow-worker, our joy 
is infinitely enhanced when we re,pollect that you have come fresh 
from fi-hting the battles of the cmmtry m the Coimcils of the 
Government. Permit us on this occasion, to humbly express to_ you 
our sincere admiration and esteem, delight and satisfaction, gratitude 
and thankfulness for your services through along career of a quarter 
of a century and notably during the last session of the A iceregal 
Council. We have met here as representatives of the Natwe 
public of this Presidency, and we deem it our duty on this Mcasion 
to signify to you and to the public at large as well as to the Govern- 
ment our unabated conddence in you as a representative leader and 
spokesman of this Presidency and as the chosen advocate of the In- 
dian people in the Councils of the Empiie. 

3 It is hardly necessary for us to recoimt the numerous seivices 
YOU have rendered ; how you have raised yom-self in the public confi- 
dence and esteem step by step by honest,. arduous and meritorious 
work how by your sterling qualities of head and heart you have made 
yourself indispensable in aP public movements ; and how at the pre- 
sent time in the prime of manhood and fulness of honours, you 
tand almost alone as tlie trusted representative of the people. From 
tl e very outset of your public career, when you first appeared in the 
Framii Cowasji Hall, to speak on the subject of Mimicipal reform, you 
marked yourself out as a champion of popular rights of imcommon 
pimnise' and as a new political force of great power. Your paper at 
that early age showed a remarkable depth of learning, grasp of politi- 
cal principles and a wide range of political foresight. You fought 
the prevalent idea of Government by boards and drew up a scheme of 
Municipal government the wisdom of which was verified by its bodily 
adoption by the Bombay Legislature. At that early age you sounded 
the clarion note of the elective principle, a note which has since re- 
sounded and reverberated throughout the comitrj’. From that time 
forward you were in the front rank of Bombay political workers. 
•Won were always at the post whenever any work caUing for bold 
and fearless action was on hand. You have home a leading and 
honourable part in the new political awakening which came into 
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being- since the glorious days' of the Ripon regime, and which has 
found its permanent expi-ession in the Indian National Congress, 
lifvei since the da-vvn of this period you have been a conspicuous and 
, effective rvoi-ker in the political regeneration of this country and 
liave achieved lor 5'ourself a jjosition of unquestioned eminence as a 
leader of Indian political thought. When that first great trramph of 
the National Congi-ess, the reform of the Legislative Coimcils, was 
carried out, you were chosen, with one accord, Bombay’s representative 
in the Local as well as the Viceregal Covuicils. 

4 . Your work in the Viceregal Council during the last session 
calls for special acknowledgment. It adds one more title to our 
admiration and gratitude for yofa- fearless championship of the 
popular cause. You were always ready' at y’-our post to guard our 
interests and to represent to our rulers the popular view of the 
< different measures before the Council. Whether it was the Import 
Duties or Agriculturists’ Relief, the Contagious Diseases Act, or the 
Police Act Amendment, the Restitution of Conjugal Rights or the 
Financial Statement that the Coimcil considered, you were perfectly 
at home, always watchful how they affected the people, always, alert 
to propose modifications, and to resist oppression and encroachment 
on popular liberty. Your command of political principles, your 
familiar acquaintance with law and constitutional history, added to 
your eloquence and ready retort, made yon a formidable opponent 


and roused the fears of the officials as they surely must have won 
their respect. The hold stand you took in reference to the Police 
Bill was especially remarkable. You rightly' brought into the debates 
of the Council ‘ a new spirit, ’ the spirit of just and fearless criticism 
* which caused much needless alarm and fluttering in the official dove- 
cotes. But however vehement their protests, the dignified and 
weU-balanced and yet firm attitude you took, disarmed their opposition'' 
and vindicated your action in the judgment of the public, lour 
survey of the Financial Statement describes with precision the tnie 
causes of our financial emhai'rassments. You have boldly chaUenged 
the Government positron that Exchange is the only cause of sue 1 
difficulties and affirmed that the growth of military expenditure, the 
frontier wars, the unequal distribution of the Home military charges 
and the Exchange Compensation ARowance are the chief rocks an 
shoals on which the vessel of Indian finance is likely to £om en 
We earnestly hope that the wholesome warnings you have given ui 
he heeded by the Government for the welfare of the people. 

5, You have thus by yonr vigilant, fearless, and able^ advocacy 
of the popular cause fully discharged the trust reposed 
fulfilled the most sanguine expectations formed of you. Ihe 

for a fresh election of members to the Viceregal CoimciI is no y 

near, hut we have every confidence that you wiH once nior 
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triumphantly returned as Dnnihay's eleeted represonintive. It is our 
earnest prayer that Proviilence may ejulow yon uiih liealth and 
» happiness anil spare you for many a lon/X year to sen’c your country 
with the samp zeal, ability and siuglcness of puriiose which have ^ 
characterized your career in the past. May He bestow on you the 
I'hoicest blossinys of honour ami reputation and may the country lonp 
enjoy the inestiinalih? privileite of your leadership. 

For and on behalf of the Delegates, 
nKLO.iUM, DINS! I A EDFUI WACHA, 

May l‘J, 1S0-~K Prcsithait. 
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presrstateon OP addresses to the homle ‘ 

Mu. lirEllOZESIfAII M. MEHTA, 
fii return for the ‘important, valuable, and varied semces’ ren 
Iciod to ludm m general and to this city in particular, during the last 

address was voted to the 
of the if‘^ lah M. ifelita, c.i.k., at a public meeting 

of the c r/ens of nonibay. Imld in Al,ril last, under tlie presidency of 
our wortl^wnt.xon. Sir Dimsha if. Petit, Bart.; and it was resolved to 
pic^ent It to the lionourable member at a public meeting. Owing to 
numerous calls on ifr. ifelita's time, it w^as not found possible to 
nnanp an earlier meeting, and hence the delay in the presentation 
of this address, and also another one adopted by the Eighth Bombay 
rovmcial Conference, held at Belgaum in May last, imder the presi- 
dency of ifr. Dmsha E. Wacha. Both addresses were, however, 
formally presented at a large and representative meeting of the Native 
community held last evening in tlie Gaiety Theatre, which was • 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Long before the appointed time, 
large numbers of jieople arrived, and by half-past four the Theatre 
was so crowded Uiat many late arrivals could not even find space to 
stand. Every inch of space had its occupant, and the galleries and 
the platform were filled almost to suffocation. On the platform were' 
not only tlie friends and admirers of the honoiuuble member, belong- 
ing to the Mahomedan, Hindu, and the Parsee communities. The 
meeting ivas a thorouglily representative one, and it can be safely said 
that suclr a large assembly has seldom taken place in this city. The 
boisterous cheers of the spectators, who had collected outside the 
Theatre, was a signal of the arrival of Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, who 
on entering the hall was received with deafening applause. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen ivere noticed amongst those who were accommoda- 
ted on the platform The Hon. Mr. R. M. Sayani ; the Hon. Mr. G. H 
Setalwad ; The Hon. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare ; Khan Bahadur Mimcheqi 
Cowasji Murzban, C.LE.; Messrs. N.G. Chandavarkar ; C.M. Cursetji; 

Dr. Bhalchandra Ki-ishna Bhatawadekar ; Messrs. Dinsha Edulji 
Wacha; Bhaishanker Nanabhoy; Luxmidass Khimji ; Furdimji M. 
Kanga ; K. R. Cama ; Mansuldilal Mugoitlal Munshi ; N. V. Gokliale ; 

Dr. Ismael Jan Mahomed ; Dr. Atmaram Pandurang; Dr. A. D. Mody; 
Messrs. Maneckshah Jehangirshah Talyarkhan; Cursetji D. Shroff; 
Vandravandass Purshottaradas ; Mulji Bhowanidas ; J. C. Cama ; 
Cowasji Dadabhoy Banaji; Dr. K. N. Bahadurji; Dr. Shantaram 
Vithal; Dr. M. G. Deshmukli; Dr. A. P. Cama; Dr. B. S. Shroff; i 
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Dastiir Pherozji Mullah Pheroz ; Messrs. Naiiablioy R. Raniiia ; Rustom 
N. R. Rauiua; Maiichershali Sorabji Mehta; Cowasji Merwauji Shett; 
Jeejeebhoy Rtlulji Modi; P. D. Kanga; Ghellabhai Haridas ; Sorabji 
N. Cooijer ; Ruttaushah Dadabhoy ; Damodar Tapidass ; Abdidla M. 
Dharamsi; ClJurrimbhoy Ibrahim; Gurriiubhoy Neiisy ; Budroodui 
Abdoola Kur; Goculdas K. Parekh ; aud Naranji Dwarkadas. 

Alter the cheeriug, which was continued for some moments, had 
subsided, Dr. Bhalchandra Krishna rose and proposed that the Hon. 
Mr. Sayani should take the chair. 

Mr. Sa3'aui, tlieu, amidst much applause, took the chair. 

The Ciiairman, in opening the proceedings, said : — I beg to thanlc 
3'ou most heartily for calling jine to the chair tliis evening. I 
liope you will aU agree \vith me that we should have been all very 
nuuh pleased if Sir Diushah M. Petit, Bart., (cheers) who presided 
at the public meeting that voted the address to our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Mehta, woidd have been here to preside at this evening’s 
proceedings — (applause) —but I am sorry to say that on account of 
the present state of Ills health, he was not able to attend this meet- 
ing. May his health be soon restored. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, you 
know that the business of this evening is to present two addresses 
to the lion. Mr. Mehta. One of these addresses was voted bj’’ you 
■ in your public meeting in April last, the other being voted by tlie 
Provincial Conference that was held in Belgaum in May last. Gen- 
tlemen, I will not detain you by saying how heartily'- I agree with 
tliese two addresses, and with everything and anything that can be 
saiil in praise of our well-known fellow-citizen. I will not, therefore, 
detain you any longer, and I will at once proceed with the business 
of the evening and call upon my friend Mr. Chandavarkar, to 
read the address which was voted by 3'ou. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Chandavarkar steiiped forward, and read the adtlress, which 
\vas published in these Reports at the time it was adopted at the 
public meeting, presided over by Sir Diushah Petit, in April last, 
ilr. Diusha Wacha, Cluirmau of the Eiglith Provincial Conference, 
ne.xL came forwatxl and road the address voted by that body at their 
annual meeting, hehl at Belgaum in Maj* last.^^ 

Ihc Chairman then placed the addresses in two different silver 
caskets, which were beautiful works of art, and presentetl them to 
the lion. Mr. Mehta, and in doing so he spoke as follows : — ‘ I 
consider it a very high honour, in fact I deem it to be a privilege, 
that I should be the medium of handing over the addresses voted 
by the public of Bombay and by the Provincial Conference of Belgaum. 
1 will reiterate the hopes aud the pnryers which have been mentioned 
* in these two addresses, and which are the prayers and hopes of all 
your felluw-coiunrymen, that merciful Providence may give you long 
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life and health, — (cheers! — so that you may continue to render the 
useful and valuable services which you have rendered to this country 
f<jr a number of years. (Cheers.) I have, no doubt, and all your 
countrymen will agree with me, that there is a still more glorious and 
Imilliant career before you yet, and that you AviU still win higher 
honours. (Cheers.) But I have not the slightest doubt that you 
will consider that the approbation of your fellow-cormtrymen is the 
highest reward that a citizen can wish for. (Cheers.) I do trust 
that the addresses which are now being handed over to you, you will 
keep as heir-looms in your family, and that all our fellow coxmtrynien 
in their own way, and according to their own ability and powers, 
w'ill follow your example and render tOur country' a peaceable, peaceful, 
and tmited w'hole.’ (Loud cheers.) 

The addresses were then handed to ilr. Mehta, who duly accented 
them, and delivered his speech in reply, which is printed in the text 
(pp. 473-93). 

At the close of the address, the Chairman annoimced that he 
had received a telegram from the President of a meeting held 
that day at Satara, heartily sympathising with the movement. 

Amirchand, a native poet, stepped forward and recited some verses 
specially composed for the occasion, in which the various and valu- 
able services rendered by Mr. Mehta to the people of India were set 
forth. The recital was much appreciated, and elicited warm applause 
from the audience. 

Air. Wacha proposed a vote of thanks to the proprietor of the Tlieatre 
for placing it at their disposal, on the occasion, and the motion was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Setalwad proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
nan, and in doing so observed that the presence of Mi’. Sayani shoived 
;hat so far as this Presidency was concerned, Mahomedans, Hindus ^ 
and Parsees were all combined in movements of that sort. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and this tenninated the 
proceedings, which lasted for nearly tw'o hom's. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN APPRECIATION. 

When the title oi E.C.I.E. waa conferred on the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
on June 26, 1904, several Anglo-Indian papers published appreciations 
of him. Thi-ee of these are reprinted here as particularly note- 
worthy. 

Th.Q Englishman — ‘ The honour conferred on Mr. Pherozeshah 

Merwanjee Mehta, who receives the well-merited decoration of the 
K.C.I.E., will come perhaps upon certain people as a surpi’ise. 
Mr. Mehta is the leader and representative of the Congress movement 
on the Bombay side, and used to be looked upon as something of a 
firebrand. He has, however, a most genial personality, which has 
broken through the reseiwe of the most cautious officials, and his 
brilliant abilities as a lawyer and a leader of thought will lend a 
distinction to the title which he noiv wears.’ 

The Times of India wrote : — ‘ Perliaps the most interesting 
feature of the list is the Knight Commandership of the Order of the 
Indian Empire conferred upon the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta. 
There have been frequent occasions when we have found ourselves 
in antagonism to Mr. Mehta upon controversial questions ; but we 
have never failed to recognise that he is imquestionably the ablest 
representative of the non-official native community now in public 
life in India. This Presidency is proud to claim him as one of her 
sons, but his reputation and his Avork alike have extended over the 
whole country. To great experience, sound judgment, a cool head, 
and an exceptional gift of eloquence, he adds a sturdy courage in 
opposition, and a resolute and imswerving independence Avhich have 
long earned for him the admiration of his supporters, and the respect 
of tiiose aaRo sometimes differ from his vieAVS. Time has melloAA^ed 
and chastened the perhaps Amrestramed ardour of Mr. Mehta’s earlier 
years, but one honourable characteristic has been exemplified through- 
out his Avhole career ; he has never stooped to palter Avith his oAvn 
convictions in order to win official approval, but has fearlessly fought 
for the right as he conceived it. An alert and strenuous antagonist, 
he has never forgotten that meed of coiu’tesy to opponents Avhich is 
one of the finest traits of English public life ; and in that respect, 
as in man3>- other Avays, he has set an example Avhich some of his 
j compatriots might AveU profit by. Possibly the -greatest of Mr. 
Mehta’s labours has been the sincere and devoted work he has done 
for many years for the advancement of the city of Bombay. Despite 
the attractions of the larger arena of Imperial politics, he has AA'ith 
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untiring industry and striking self-abnegation sacrificed a great 
portion of his time in the narrower sphere of local self-government ; 
without him the Bombaj’' Corporation as it exists to-day, would he a ' 
body commanding in an appreciably less degree the confidence of the 
pniblic. Had he done nothing else than exalt this high ideal of<true 
citizenshix^ before his countrymen, lie would have deserved well of 
the Government. And in commending him to the notice of the 
Crown, Lord Curzon has shown that genei’ous appreciation of great 
ability and strength and honesty of purpose, which one would have 
expected ihom a statesman of his reputation.’ 

The Indian Daily News wrote ‘ The outstanding circumstance 
of the Birthday Honours List istned at Simla yesterday is the 
K. C. I. E. conferred on Mr. Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta. When 
in 1894 Lord Lansdowne made him a C. I. E., all the countiy 

Avondered ; one-half why the honom- was given, the other half why 
it was accepted. Lord Lansdowne’s administration had no mo e 
vio-ilant and trenchant critic than Mr. xMehta, whose comiection 
the Indian National Congress and the Bombay Presidency 
made his name anathema maranatha among the officials o 
The Viceroy, however, had a soul above petty bureaucratic spi , 
and Lord Harris, the Governor of Bombay, was a thorough 
with aU a sportsman’s instincts of fair play and generous ac m 
for a puissant antagonist. Mr. Mehta’s labours in the In^enai an 
Bombay Legislative Comicils were singidarly 

had only the public Avelfare at heart. His criticism of o ^ 

sures Avas not aU destructive, on the contrary ™ ^ gd and 

its helpfulness. No distinction could have been better des , 

Mr. Mehta displayed his magnanimity by accepting it, 

in the official procedure being in pleasing contrast to the u „ ^ 

refusal of a smaller boon by ^.nother Zoroastiian pu ic ma ^ 

popidar statesman’s friends applauded his action av 

acquainted with the motive, and even in ^ His 

knew that his patriotism Avas proof _ against a n 

subsequent conduct has justified their confidenc • 

active member of the Congress, not 

engineer at Bombay m he\vas decorated'; hut 

found him more complaisant than acknoAvledged the 

Lords Elgin and Curzon have both 

value of his Avatchful, intrepid, am of Bombay, 

the conduct of public affairs and have given him 

namely, Lords Sandhurst, _ Northcote, ^ personal^ 

their unstinted admiration. Lo ^ unusual protest against 

fSnd in spite of Mr._ Mehta’s an unanimous 

the great Land BiU esh^h M. Mehta is the first Indian of the 

Axnofficial opposition. Pheiozesiia 
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honour of the occasion I would that I could ^now with propriety call 
upon j’^ou to give sucli a cheer for Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as will 
shake our walVs to their foundations. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Sir Pherozeshah !Mehta, who was received with loud cheers, 
said : — Gentlfeiuen, — I am not going to make at present a long reply 
except to say that I am grateful to the President and memhers of tile 
Corporation for all that has been said about me, (Cheers.) 

The President. For the present, Sir, this is all we shall allow you 
to say. (Laughter and applause.) 

Among those present as outsiders was the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 
C. 1. E. 
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' ^ MUNICIPAL CONGRATULATIONS TO THE NE1V PARSI 

KNIGHT. ; 

[From the “ Times of India ” of July 15, 1904.] 

A special meeting of the Bomhay Mimicipal Corporation was held 
yesterday in the Council Hall of the Municipal office for the purpose 
of passing’ a resolution congratulating Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta on 
his being created a Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire. There was a fidl attendance of memhei’s of the 
Corporation, and the strangers’ galleries were packed with the gene’’al 
public. A large number of well-known citizens -were also accommo- 
dated in the Council Hall. 

Exactly at 3 p. m., Mr, James Macdonald, the President, rose and 
in addressing the meeting, said : — Gentlemen, you have heard so 
much of my voice on the subject of this meeting on a previous occa- 
sion that I shall not attempt to inflict upon you the task of iieaviug 
more from me at present, and I am the more reconciled to limit the 
expression of my sentiments, as I know, and full well, that every 
sentiment of approbation and admiration which I might weakly 
attempt to express will be more fully and eloquently placed before 
you, by other and abler councillors. I, therefore, call upon Sir Bhal- 
chandra Krishna to move the resolution entrusted to liim. ( Applause.) 

TEE JtESOLUTlON. 

i Sir Bhalchandra Ki-ishna said. — Mt. President, — We meet to-day 
^,fo express our gratification and offer our hearty congratulations to Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta on liis appointment as Knight Commander of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Eminre. I esteem it a liighly 
valued privilege to be called upon to lay before you tlie following 
proposition : — 

‘ That tliis Corjporation desire to place on record their bea.se of 
gratification at the appointment as Knight Commander of the Moat 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, of the Hon. Mr. Pherozcaliah 
Merwmnji Mehta, C.I.E,, M.A., who, besides the great and vaiuabio 
work done by him for the country and Empire in manifold direc- 
tions for a long series of years has, with e.vemijlary self-bacrificf an' 
integrity of purpose rendered imique service-b to tiie city of Boiiib.i,* 
as a member of this Corporation for the last 32 years ; 

‘That this Corporation tender their warm and hearty congrati - 
tions to Sir Phrozeshali M. Mehta for the honour done to him by hi. 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor ; 
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‘ That a copy of this resolutiou be forwarded to Sir Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta, K.C.I.E.’ 

Sir Bhalchandra, continuing, said : The K.C.I.E. is a rare honour, 
and when bestowed on a private citizen it marks conspicuous meiit. > 
But valuable as is the honour, it Avas never more fitly bestowed. The 
only point about it is that it Avas so long in coming. By its bestowal 
upon our felloAA'’-cotmcillor Ave feel a kind of reflected glory falbng 
upon ,us. We feel Ave are ourselves honoured in the person of our 
friend and colleague. We feel a personal pride and pleasure at the 
honour having been conferred on one Ave all esteem so highly, and 
one whom Ave have the priA’’ilege to comit as one of oui'selves. Sir P. 
M. Mehta’s public serAUces have ^been many and various, but this is 
not the time to dwell upon his services to the country at large. On 
the ^present occasion I must confine myself to his municipal services 
rendered to this city during a period of OA'^er 30 years. In the midst ^ 
of a most active public life and a busy professional career he has 
given ungrudgingly his time and talents to the seiwice of this city. 
He may be fitly called the Father of the Corporation. If I misfalce 
not, he is the only member of the Corporation, noAV living, Avho was 
connected with the old Bench of Justices. 

SIR piierozdsiiah’s work. 

He became a member of that body in November 1870. At that 
time there Avas a considerable discontent about the Avork of the Jus- 
tices, and Sir P.M. Mehta read a paper on Municipal Government in 
which he sketched with remarkable prescience a scheme of an elected 
Municipal Corporation almost identical in constitution Avith the one 
adopted in the Act of 1872. In shaping the Act of 1888 also he bore 
a personal part as member of the Bombay Legislative Coimcil. Thus 
in bringing into existence the present constitution of the Corporation, 
Sir P. M. Mehta took a conspicuously active and helpful part. In the 
meetings of the Corporation itself he has been a most regular, pains- 
taking, and useful member. With a singularly clear head and almost 
unerring judgment, Avith imri vailed and persuasive eloquence and readi- 
ness in debate, Avith consummate mastery of the Municipal history of 
the city, and Avith the prestige AA'^hlch comes from long standing and 
experience, he has been an indispensable guide in all our deliberations 
(applause), one who without party considerations has held ' the 
balance evenly between the Municipal ExecutiAm and the so-called 
opposition, and has led the Corporation on many an occasion to take 
practically so\md vieAVs on important questions. He has been so un- 
^ remitting in his attendance that in the course of 32 years he had 
occasion to seek leave of absence only on three occasions, on two of 
which he Avas engaged in the Viceregal Council. When in town, he 
is invariably present at the Coi-pomtion meetings. How much our 
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debates benefit by bis tactful guidance, bis practical common sense, 
bis clear judgment and bis convincing eloquence, every one here inli 
testify to by personal knowledge. Among the numerous subjects ^ 
( wbicb bave received special attention from bim I may qote : (1) Gor- 
ecnment contribution in aid of primary education, (2) the relative 
responsibility of Government and tbe Corporation as to the cost of 
medical relief in Bomba}’-, (3) tbe apportiomnent of plague charges and 
tbe powers of tbe plague committee, (4J drainage, (oj the apportion- 
ment of tbe police charges, (6; tbe Corporation’s share of the bquor 
license fees, (7) tbe fight with tbe Tramway Company, and (S) water 
supply. Outside tbe Corporation, too, be has loyally supported the 
Corporation’s interest. He has beei^ tbe Coiporation’s representative 
in tbe Bombay Legislative Cotmcil ever since tbe amendment of the 
Indian Councils Act, and in that capacity be has never failed to stand 
■ up by tbe Corporation whenever the occasion required it. When the 
Bombay Improvement Trust Bill was before tbe Council, Sir P. II. 
(then Hr.) Ifebta was in England. His Excellency Lord Sandhurst 
was so impressed -with tbe value of bis presence in tbe Council that 
be offered to postpone tbe reading of tbe Bill if Sir P. If. Mehta would 
return and take his seat in the Council. It was then arranged that 
Sir P. M. Mehta should expedite bis return. Tbe Corporation elected 
bim as its representative iu tbe Council, and be was able to return in 
time for tbe second reading. How well be did bis work and bow he 
proved a tower of strength to tbe popular side in tbe Coimcil only 
those who were intimately associated with bim can fuUy appreciate. 


HIS CHAK.tCTERISTIC3. 


jtL. 
jj-ricnccs ia t-: 


IVbetber iu or out of tbe Corporation Sir P. M. Mehta has been 
;,cbaracterised by one quality more than another, and that is bis fear- 
less independence. (Applause. j Not a mere man of ideas but_^pt 
con-victions, be has tbe rare gift of asserting thoss • ' •. 

face of difficulties whether they came from official sca-ci'-n-'- 

His pubbc career is remarkable for this, that he bas| 
against bis o-wn people as be has stood against Govel, -n-lea.-rr." 

be thought tbe public or Government was wrong. 
character wbicb desei-ves to be appreciated paAr p]iejf,.TT]irly Lq- 
it shows that we have iu bim a public man who thinkl 
is not swayed by personal considerations. . He is a ' 


' "rr 

- - ^nanifolriih^^' 

lawyer, and if he had chosen he might have j rcsn::- 

practice in his profession, but his love for the Corpoi^ hjs 'fy- 


greater than bis love of self-interest, and he has oftem 
in bis seat in the Corporation Hall rather than in his se| 
In tbe Viceregal Legislat ve Council be showed a degil 
ness and independence in bis criticism of Govemmenj 
it called forth some resentment on the part of some 
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•ment members, but he was unmoved in' his course and the fearless 
criticism which he then made on the introduction of the new spirit in 
^ the august Council Chamber was made the occasion of a popular de- 
monstration in his honour on his return to Bombay. (Applause.) The 
recqgnition of his sterling merit and life-long work by the Govem.- 
ment has come after all, and it is all the more grateful to us, his 
friends, in so far as it is an assurance of genuine appreciation. Sir 
P. M. -Mehta has endeared himself to us all by broad-minded sympa- 
thies and the utter absence of pettiness or sectional bias in him. He 
is always actuated by lofty principles and genuine patriotism. His 
imremitting attendance at the meetings of the Corporation as well as 
its numerous committees has involved an ainoimt of self-sacrifice on 
his part which few outside the circle of his intimate friends can have 
any \;onception of. (Applause.) With such brilliant antecedents Sir 
P. M. Mehta will have a long and yet more brilliant career in the y 
future. His powers of head and heart are still imabated, and let us 
pray the Almighty will long sjiare him to serve the city as well as the 
countiy as zealously as he has done in the past. With these few 
observations I commend this proposition to your imaniinous accept- 
ance. (Loud applause.) 

HIS SERVICES UNIQUE. 

The Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola said Mr. President, — I have 
much pleasure in seconding the resolution which has been moved by 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, and, in doing so, echo the sentiments to 
which he has given expression. It is asked why the Corporation has 
taken the unusual course of having a special meeting on this occasion. 

I say it is because Sir Pherozeshali’s services are unusual, nay, they 
are imigue, and it is but right that such iire-eininent services should 
be recognised in a befitting manner. We all know that the considera- 
tion of important subjects has had at times to be postponed in the 
absence of Sir Pherozeshah. Meetings have been called to suit his 
convenience when really important questions have had to be dis- 
cussed. But such occasions have been very few. Sir Pherozeshah 
is one of those Couircillors who make it a point of attending almost 
every meeting from beginning to end. It is not unltnown to the Coun- 
cillors that the proceedings of an rmfinished debate have been pro- 
longed on two or three occasions, when through some imavoidable 
cause Sir Pherozeshah has been unable to attend at the commence- 
ment of a meeting. I mention this merely to show that the Cor- 
poration as a whole consider his presence indispensable when really 
important matters are ^ to be discussed and decided. The question 
arises how he has attained that position. I say, he has done so by 
his great abilities, his extensive experience and judicial mind, coup- 
led with untiring energy, whole-hearted devotion to duty, his single- 
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ness of purpose, and above all his self-sacrifices. In Sir Pherozeshah 
we find lioth the Bench and the Bar combined. He is both a judge 
and an advocate. He approaches eveiy question with an open mind 
and bestows careful consideration on every argument for and against 
before making up liis mind. When once he has formed his conclu- 
sions he becomes an advocate, and fearlessly espouses the cause 
with a vigour and a strength of argument well-nigh unanswerable. 
His success is due not so much to his ability as an advocate — though 
that goes a great way — but to liis invaluable practice of judicially 
Aveighing all arguments beforehand Avith an open mind and not 
coming to hasty and immature conclusions. (Hear, hear.) And, 
gentlemen, he has ncA'Cr shrunk from paying the penalty of having 
an open mind on all questions. There is a certain class of the public 
Avlio imagine that real public service lies in opposing everything 
that emanates from the officers, be they Mimicipal or be they Go- 
vernment. If any one has the temerity at times of speaking in 
favour of such officers, however just their cause may be, he is charg- 
ed by this class Avith vacillation. Sir Pherozeshah has never cared 
for the opinions of such people. We all knoAv how at times he has 
been an uncompromising critic of the officials and how on other 
occasions their doughty ciiampion. His sense of justice revolts 
against undue blame or censure being passed on any one, be he an 
official or a non-official. 

APPRECIATION OP THE HONOUR. 

What a noble example to emulate. It is Avith a vieAv to placing 
on record our appreciation of such a career that the imusual course 
of calling a special meeting has been adopted, and I feel sure you 
will all agree Avith me Avhen I say that Ave are fully justified in con- 
vening it. I will now refer to another question, viz., Why do the , 
public rejoice at the honoru' of knighthood that has been conferred 
upon Mr. Mehta ? What difference does it make Avhether the honoui'T 
able gentleman is called Mr. Mehta or Sir Pherozeshah ? I Avill ,,Bay 
at once that it makes not the slightest difference Avhether our M^ular 
citizen is called Mr. Mehta or Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. The di^rence 
lies in the recognition by the King-Emperor of a career which is held 
in high estimation by the people. (Applause.) We Indians are 
essentially a conservatiA^e people and Ave hold the ruling sovereign in 
great veneration. We value very highly any mark of appreciation 
and recognition that emanates from his Majesty. It is because the 
services of a man like Mr. Mehta have been so appreciated and recog- 
nised that Ave aU rejoice and wish to offer him our sincere and hearty ^ 
congratulations. We congratulate him because he has set a noble 
example of public usefulness, Avhich has won the appreciation o± 
both the rulers and the niled, an example which will serA'e for emu- 
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lation for a vei'y long time to come. The value of a life like Sir 
Plierozeshah’s is not to be gauged merely' by the amount of useful 
■work done by Aim, and this is very great, but by the example be set.s 
for others to ipiitate and try to do the same. In conclusion, I readily 
adii'^it tliat our rejoicings arc not free from a tinge of selfishness.) 
because in honouring Sir Pherozeshah %ve desire that all the other 
public men shoidd endeavour to act up to him and tliereby prove 
more useful to their country, and further we de.siro that Sir Pheroze- 
shah should continue to serv^e his country as ably and as zealously for 
very many years to come. (Loud applause.) 

.ST.\TKSM.\N.')IKE QIULITI i'.S. 

Colonel H. P. Dimmock said he had great pleasure in rising to 
support the motion that had been moved by Sir Phalchaudra in such 
eloquent terms and seconded by the lion. ilr. Ibraliim in equally 
eloquent ivords. He was sure that all of them by tlie expre.ssion which 
they had given to dieir appreciation of tliose remarks sliowed liow 
very much they were in accord with the object of tljat meeting that 
day which was to show the appreciation of that body— a public 
representation of the city of Bombay — of the eminent services tliat Sir 
Pherozesbab bad rendered to the city of his birth. Those of them 
who had sat upon that board and bad had an opportunity of listening 
to the eloquent speeches that Sir Pherozeshah hud so frequently 
favoured them with, had always been struck with the objects he had 
at heart, and of those objects the interests of the great city of Bombay 
came first and foremost. He thought that was the reason why they 
had a fuU gathering that day. Not only in that Corporation had his 
services called forth the admiration of his friends, but even beyond 
, the precincts of the Bombay Municipal Hall tlie Hon. Sir Pherozesbab 
bad shown all those characteristics of statesmanship, which had con- 
duced to this ultimate result, the honour that had been conferred iipoji 
him. His power’s of debate had no doubt been of very great seiwico 
to the Municipality, because very often they Jiad some very knotty 
subjects to discuss, and it was of very great importance that they should 
have a man who had the grasp of all municipal subjects so closely as 
Sir Pherozeshah had, and who was able to unravel the tangled web 
which sometimes led them into confusion. However, it was not alone in 
debate that Sir Pherozesbab sliowed his power of rendering assistance 
to the City. The veiy lowest of the citizens might be sure tliat if 
there was any difficidty, and if there was any point upon which 
^ justice should he administered in the. Corporation, they might depend 
upon Sir Pherozeshah to give the utmost of his powers to it. (Ap- 
plause.) In conclusion, he asked the Corporation to accept his hearty 
support in favour of the motion, (Loud applause.) 
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M»\ r. W . I'uilV s.uil lu> ii.'vi'r in du' wliolo hist.Myof tho 

i Ii.id siu'h a I'.nuploto unanimity of iVolitj-- proraiKsi iu 

to a jnoi'v'ution in whioh thoy to o'cpiV'^'^ thoir koou 

ai’pt n'lation ot an honour .lono t«> a tH‘«iinL;iU';tn'd tuivuhor of thoir 
hv' 4 _\^ jh' oouh! not .;<> haoh to tho »’ai'lit'r days of K'oal s'olf i;\'\Viii- 
nu'Ut, Imt if it had [Mssih! thorn di tho foriod of infauow and If It was 
ostahlldu'ii on tho solnl lootur; wliUdi tiioy all hoHovo it h,ul oooupiod. 
thou' ua> no man livln-: who oouhi ho niotv houostly saiM to h.ivo 
oont! ilmtt-d to tliat ond tlian his iVlond Sir riion'.'.oshah Jfolua. 
tAoot.m-o ' 1 iio thty attvi tho t'oiroratlon oouihluod lay uudor a 

oon ddo! al'lo doht of ohll ,a:;o)t to Sir l\ M. Mohta. w!io<o tiatno would 
a!\\a\ s h,' ass, 'oiai(-d vv ith all that was host in looal ^oll-yovonnuou^ 
tAyplauso ' llo I Mr. ihitVi'' had tho privilo to of holny assoolatoil with 
him in tho Mnnioijsd work for a numhor »'f Wat's, aini that wlitoh 
alw.iys .ipjH'.ilo.l to him was that hwvnK toloraut attitndo whaoh ho 
asaimod in .dl mattoi's lolatin-,; to tho variants oxunumnitios of th.u 
oity that oonu'h'to ahsiun'o of sootartan -^oirit. whioh alouo would 
ton.h’r It j'ossihlo t»' work in that harm.niy u'htoh thoy all dositvd to 
<00 (o ho tho di<tin'.tuislun': tVaturo of thoir vlohatos. Uo \ras suiv that 
ovory momhor of ovory »'v'mmnnitv in I'otnh.iy dosiaHt jora Sir 
lMialohandi,i in oxpn'^si)).; t)jo hopo that Sir Plioiv.'oshah nuyhrlv 
spaivd for many yoatN to *'omo to aid tho tA’rpv'ration witli his riro 
o\poriouoo whioh had boon *'f suoh immou<o vatuo in tho past auvi 
whioh was ahs>dntoly iuvlispon^ahlo for tho futmv. (.ApplansoA 

ton rt nt.iv' 'it'x. 

Hr. N. X Katrak. in fnrthor supportiim tho ix\<olutiou> s:iui it 
honour., and o<j'0oially pnhlio honour, was ho rocawlosi as a mark of 
ivooo.uitiv’u or appivoi.uiou \’f tlio puhlio <orvioos vif an iiuUviauah 
uovor wa< it uuuv rtohly do<orw\! and uuuv aptly hostowvxi than in tho 
pivsout in<tanoo I’hoy. tho sovouty two luoiuhoi's of tho Oori 
w'Oiv oalloil tho Kathor< of tho rity. Whotlior suoh a torni wnis apptx'^ 
priatoly appliod to tliom was a mattor of xyoinioip hut Sir riiO‘iV;toshan 
was a oivio fathor in ovory son<o of tho woi\h v^AppUuisoA Xot 
oulv was tho pivsout Muuioipal oou^titutuni Sir Piioiv.'osUah s own 
hauvliwi'i'k. hut ho vontuivvl to s.iy rliar a vN'nsMorah.lo luuulvr ot 
moiuhors of (hi< tk'rpor.uu'u. win' tmwl aipv Muuioipal oaroor to spoax 
v'f, owod a .itivat doal tv' tlio onovnuv.itvuiout ami tho sv'uiid amt wnovo- 
sv'uio avlvioo yivou to tlvoiu hy Sir Phoivaoshalu ylkaw lioard In 
fao(^ it was statovl that tho olianihor of Sir Phoiv.'.oshah was a raotv.’;\ 
wUoiv puhlio mou worn turuovl v'ut. I'ApplaiisoA ^ ' ' .5 

Mr. Uv'iiuusji Oh.'thia sauh .siuoo (ho fv'rmatiou of t;io Muuioipal ^ 
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honour bestowed upon a member. He was glad that a precedent was 
now created, and trusted that it would be followed on future occasions 
when any of their colleagues were similarly honoured. 

Mr. D. E., Wacha observed that he intended to speak very little on ^ 
thC) present occasion owing, as members of the Corporation were awarp, 
to his life-long and intimate relations with tlie distinguished person 
whom they were specially called together this afternoon to honour. 
Those relations began in the early fifties. They were school com- 
panions till they nominally parted for a time and lost sight of each 
otlier, while pursumg their respective avocations. But they had 
come again by a happy conjunction of stars to be once more closely 
associated not only in the public life of this Presidency but that of 
all India. He ventured to thbik that in this Corporation he could 
sately lay claim, therefore, to speak with his larger experience and 
greater authority than any one else. (Hear, hear.) It was super- ) 
fluous for him to add his own tribute of praise to the many deserv- 
ing eulogies pronounced on the sterling worth of Sir Pherozeshah 
by his friends, Sir Bhalchandra, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Colonel 
Dimmock, and the other speakers. In the public life of the whole 
country. Sir Pherozeshah might be considered as a gem of the purest 
ray serene. (Loud applause.) But he was going to confine himself 
strictly to only one or two important landmarks of Sir Pherozeshah’s 
Municipal career. The invaluable work which he had done in con- 
nexion with the city for fully thirty years was inscribed in letters of 
the deepest gold on the pages of the annual xfdministration Reports. 
InMr. Wacha’s opinion the two persons above all others, to whom 
Bombay was vastly indebted for her present civic greatness, were 
Mr. Arthur Crawford and Sir P. M. Mehta. (Cheers.) 

PDbLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS. 

Mr. Crawford was the ‘facile princeps’ of Municipal Commissioners, 
but in advance of his times. He had high ideals of municipal great- 
ness for Bombay. In his days' only primitive ideas prevailed as to 
sanitary and other municipal requirements, and Bombay primarily 
owed her sanitary progress to his energy and organising talent. He 
laid the first solid fomidation of it. No doubt, his extravagance cost 
him dearly, yet he (Mr. Wacha) ventured to say that that Commissioner 
really deserved a statue. (Hear, hear.) After him came a stalwart 
band of public-spirited citizens who greatly helped the cause of muni- 
cipal progress at an important stage. These were Messrs. Forbes, 
Maclean, Geaiy, Nowrozjee Furdoonji, Mandlik, Sorabji Shapurji, 
Martin Wood, Colonel Hancock, Dr. Peterson, Major Selby, and 
others. Many of these were gathered to their majority. Only a 
handful remained. Sir Pherozeshah was associated with them. But 
another period of greater and more salutary progress came and tbo 
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city owed it almost entirely to Sir Pherozeshah the liberal civic 
charter she now possessed, 'J’he Municipal Act by which she was 
now govei-ned was his handiwork and that of Mr. Telang. Originally 
the Bill was drafted by Sir Charles Ollivant, based on a^ mischievous 
pj-inciple. The Commissioner was to be the master of the Coi-p«,ra- 
tion, and the Corporation was to lie liis slave. (Hear, hear.) But 
vSir Plierozeshah scented the evil of such a reactionary measure and 
strove liard to cast over-boai'd the Bill framed on those lines, and 
he amply succeeded. He made the Municipal Corporation the adnh 
nistrative body while the Miuiicipal Commissioner was its executive. 
The ultimate tribunal and supreme authority was the Coiporation, It 
w'as because Sir Plierozeshah w'as th<, real author of the present Act 
that he had been able to interpret so many’ knotty points that had 
arisen from time to time. Throughout all tliese fifteen years that 
the Act had been in operation, there had been no more cautious 
navigator of marked ability, great .sagacity and judgment than he. 
Times out of number liad he steered the Municipal bark from many 
a dangerous Scylla and more dangerous Chaiybdis, and brought it 
to a haven of safety. (Loud applause.) These were the important 
services rendered by Sir Plierozeshah to the Municipality, not to say 
aught of the numerous weighty memorials to Government which Avere 
framed by him ; and it Avas on that account that he deseiwedly enjoy- 
ed to-day the hegemony of the Corporation. (Applause.) 

AVIIEUK LAAATEKS ARE VALUABLE. 

It liad been said in and out of the Corporation that in that body 
tliere Avere too many laAvyers aud doctors. He left the latter alone 
ipr the present. Brit as to the fomier he could inquire Avhether 
^tnere was any deliberative assembly in the world AA’here laAvyers 
Avere not numerous and prominent. Of course there Avere doctors and 
lawyers. He Avas not there .speaking of the briefless laAvyers with 
only saAvdust in their brains. (Laughter.) He Avas speaking of 
those trained and disciplined laAvyers, men of great ability, juridical 
lore, eloquence, and well versed in constitutional histoiy. What might 
have been the history of England but for laAvyers of that class ? Let 
him name a feAV of the past. There Avere Mansfield, Seldon, Romilly , 
again there Avas Hampden. Who could forget the gi'eat Burke . 
Coming nearer to our times there AA’ere Lord Selbome and Lord 
Herschell. Even in the present Parliament had they not a Harcourt 
and an Asquith ? What power and influence they Avieldecl ! Well, 
Mr. Wacha obseiwed, Sir Pherozesliali really belonged to that einnient 
class of constitutional laAvyers. Like tliem he was the champion of 
the rights and liberties of the people. (Loud applause.)_ Had his lot 
been cast in the House of Commons, he Avould say Avithout ieai o 
contradiction that Sir Pherozeshah would have made his mark tiiere 
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and remained one of the shining lights of the front bench. (Cheers.) 

It was this distinguished citizen whom the’ Corporation had met 
that day to honour. And if Mr. Wacha might be permitted to sum- 
marise the poprdai’ity and success of Sir Pherozeshah, he would do so 
in ^the words of Lord Seiborne, better known in England as Sjr 
Roundeil Palmer. Some might think that the words that that Lord 
High Chancellor applied to Mr. Gladstone might be over-much when 
applied to Sir Pherozeshah. But Mr. Wacha firmly believed and 
felt that they could be most aptly and deservedly applied to Sir 
Pherozeshah. Said Lord Selbonie of Mr. Gladstone years ago Avhen 
he was at the zenith of his fame : “ It does not lie in his great ac- 

complishments, his wonderful hbility, his extraordinary eloquence, 
though aU these things do demand our admiration. But the people 
unilerstand him. They know that he has a profound sympathy with 
them, that he has nothing at heart but duty to promote their interests ^ 
according to his honest views of them, and wdiether he judges rightly 
or wrongly about this question or that, and, of course, aU of us are 
liable to' error and none pretend to infallibility — they know that he 
is a man actuated only by the purest motives and that he presents 
the highest example of private integrity.’ (Cheers.) Let the rising 
generation of young men profit by the example of Sir Pherozeshah, 
and let each of them strive to emulate his brilliant and imiqxre Muni- 
cipal career. Let all cordially wish that Sir Pherozeshah might 
long be spared to govern the destinies of this great civic organisation 
which has been a model to all other local self-governments in the 
country and leave footprints behind him in the sands of time which 
those coming after him might tread and folloAV and nobly strive 
to maintain for the city that proud motto Avhich Avas emblazoned on 
her banner. (Loud applause.) 

OTHER SPEAKERS. 

Khan Bahadur M. C. Murzban said Sir Pherozeshah always obeyed 
the ruling of the President, however much he might differ from it at 
the time. This Avas an example, which, he thought, should be follow- 
ed by aU the members of the Corporation. 

Dr. Jehanghir J. Cursetji referred to the spirit of fairness Avhich 
Sir Pherozeshah evinced during the discussions in the Corporation. 

Dr. Naik said the younger members of the Corporation found in 
Sir Pherozeshah a most valuable guide and adviser. 

Dr. H. H. Sukhia referred to the various services rendered to the 
Corporation by Sir Pherozeshah, Avho, he said, was the uncroAvned 
king of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. He then proceeded to 
comment upon the maimer in which Government bestowed titles on 
citizens, and Avhile he was on this subject, frequent points of order 
were raised by members, Avho asked w'hether Dr. Suldiia wns there 
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to (l(•iivt‘r a k'cture Ijcfoie them. T!ie Prcaident havin^c pointed out 
file iiiadvi ialdlity nl viitt-niif' into a que.stion, Dr. Sukhia drop- 
|)f(l tin; siil)jui;t, and prooeetied to speak on ‘ the vikues and fail- 
iny~i,‘ a a he said, of Sir Piierozeshain He observed that Sir 
fdll•ro/.l•^!lall‘■' virtiif-, far oiUtveiqlicd Ids failing'.-., which were^his 
,aipf )0 7 t‘d infallibility, liis ititolerance and Ids absolutism. The latter 
jiarloflhe leinarhs wa-> met with hi-sscs, Conlhiuhig, Ur. Sukhia said 
he iii4 only admired and resjiected Sir Pherozeshah, but also loved 
him. fl.oud lan;'ht‘‘r. ) 

.Mr. .Midji 11. llarbhaya laid the one oreat thino lie had admired 
in Sir Phero/.e->hah v.;i3 hi-i loyal attitude to the Government, even 
wliile diicii-7 liny a .‘lubject in which ho took .sides against the Govern- 
ment. 

The Hon. .Mr. H. S. Dixit .-^aid Sir Pherozeshah was alway.s aedes- 
^ fdble to aity one who -lou.yht Id.s advice. Ho' knew that many 
eorp<<rator.i consnlled .Sir Pherozeshah in his chamber.s on important 
(pic'^tions relatiny to the .Muidcipal affairs, and he treated them 
with admirahle jiaticncu and courtesy. (A]>i>i;iuse.) 

'I'ljo pnjposition was ilien put to the vote and carried with accla- 
juation. . 
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APPRECIATION BY SIR JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, BART. 

[From the “ Omental Bevieio ” of Bombay.] 

Never before in the history of the Parsis in India have so many 
distinguished members of the community met around tJie festive 
board as at the public dinner given on the lltli August 1904, by the 
Ripon Club to the Hon’ble Sir Ph'erozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, K.C.I.E., 
to congratulate him on the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him 
by liis Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor in celebration of his birth- 
day. Not only Avas the creme de la creme of the community, Avith 
some of the most distinguished citizens belonging to other creeds, 
present, but so intense Avas the enthusiasm, and so genuine die ova- 
tion accorded to this greatest of the citizens of the continent of India, 
as to be tangibly felt by all lA^ho had the privilege of taking part in 
the entertainment. 

The guest of the evening arrived a few minutes before eight 
o’clock and Avas received by Mr. C. M. Cufsetjee and Mr. Rustom K. 
R. Gama, the Secretaries of the Banquet Committee. After a short 
interval passed in conversation in the extemporized hall, there was a 
sort of a march past to the dining hall on the second floor. Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., Avho is President of the Club, Avas in the 
cliair, the Hon’ble Sir P. M. Mehta occupying a seat on the Presi- 
dent’s right hand. Among the guests invited by the Club Avere the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji, the Hon. Mr. Justice N. G. Chan- 
davarkar, Mr. Currimbhoy Ibrahim, the Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahim toola, 
•the Hon. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, the Hon. Mr. C. H. Setalvad, Rao 
Bahadur Wasudev Jugganath Kirtikar, Mr. K. R. Cama, Mr. Maho- 
medali Adamji Peerbhoy, Mr. Sassoon J, David, and Mr. Ahmed- 
bhoy Habibbhoy. A regimental band Avas in attendance and played 
a selection of music. 

After the menu had been discussed, the Chairman gave the toast 
of the King-Emperor which Avas enthusiastically ackuoAvledged, the 
band playing a bar of the National Anthem. 

Sir Jamsetjee, before giving the toast of the g'uest of the evening, 
read out the following telegram received from Mr. Framroz E. Pun- 
thaky of Karachi : — ‘ 1 am requested by a meeting of the Parsis of 
j Karachi to send hearty congratulations to th.m Hon’ble Sir Pheroze- 
shah- Menvanjee Mehta, K.C. 1. ' ’ -^Aour conferred. lon 

him by the King-Emperor and ^iugi 

gionist, success, prosperity • ' 
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The Chairman who was received with cheers then said : — Gentle- 
men, — The Ripon Club has before to-day played the Jiost to many 
notabilities, some of them ruling Princes and Chiefs ; but I can say 
without exaggeration that rarely has it liad a guest rcore popular, 
or standing higher in the public estimation than Sir Pherozeshah 
Merwanjee MeJita, whom it is our good fortune to entertain this even- 
ing. My task therefore of submitting this toast for your acceptance 
is rendered easy as its cordial and enthusiastic reception is assured 
without any effort of rhetoric on my part. The welcome news that 
H. M. the King-Emperor was pleased to honour Sir Pherozeshah by 
conferi'ing on him the well-merited distinction of a Knight Coniman- 
dership of the Indian Empire w'as as ‘we know received with universal 
gratification throughout the length and breadth of the country, but 
my fellow-members of the Ripon Club AviU bear me out Avhen I say 
that their joy on the occasion avas even greater. It could have been 
only exceeded perhaps by the annoimcement that each individual 
member had been gazetted a K. C. I. E., straight off. That the 
Ripon Club shoidd rejoice over Sir Pherozeshah’s elevation Avas only 
natural, for unless I am very much mistaken, if the Club does not 
OAve its inception to Sir Pherozeshah alone, he certainly was amongst 
the foremost of those instrumental in bringing it into existence. 

Talking of things AA'hich owe their existence to Sir Pherozeshah 
reminds me of his many-sided activity Hardly had our guest 
retuimed from England after being called to the Bar Avhen he entered 
public life. To Sir Pherozeshah belongs the credit of fore- 
shadoAAung in the early seventies the present Municipal constitution 
of Bombay and for him may be claimed the unique distinction of 
having helped more than most of his non official colleagues on the 
Legislative Council, in the framing of the Municipal Act uoav in force. 
The intimate knowledge possessed by our guest is patent to all aaIio 
are on the Corporation, or aaLo read its proceedings. Scarcely a 
question regarding the construction or meaning to be put upon any 
provision in the Act arises that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is not looked 
up to and is able to furnish an ansAver to the satisfaction of his col- 
leagues. To be ahvays clear, cool and decided in helping to detei- 
mine knotty points that arise from time to time Avith a courteousness 
and sweet reasonableness all his OAAm ; to wade through a mass of 
papers on the numerous Aveighty matters that frequently come below 
the Corporation for discus.sion, and to sum iqj and help the membeis to 
a decision in reference to them as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta invaiiaJ.V 
does is no light task even for the ablest of Corporators. Friends an^ 
opponents alike Avill admit that more than any other citizen has our i, 
distinguished gixest helped in the proper and equitable administration 
of the Municipal laxv he has had so large a hand in giving to t le 
City of Bombay. Whilst ever ready to see the audiority o line 
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Municipal Commissioner upheld, and ever alert in putting the Corpo- 
ration on its guard against interfering in his executive functions, Sir 
Pherozeshah has been the staunch and unswerving supporter of popu- 
lar pi’ivileges pnd jealous of the slightest encroachments on the rights 
of 05 ir Civic Parliament. If you consider Sir Pherozeshah’s regular 
attendance at meetings of the Corporation, with which he has now 
been connected for iipwards of the past 30 years ; if you also bear 
in mind the number of important committees of the Corporation on 
which he has sat because his presence at their deliberations was in- 
dispensable ; and if j’ou at the same time recall the numbei' of ques- 
tions of vital importance to tlie City effectuall}' dealt with, with his 
help, and the number of questioAs still imder consideration with the 
assistance of Sir Pherozeshah’s ripe experience and sound judgment, 
you’ will get some idea of the time and trouble he has devoted to the 
City’s interests. To a lawyer, and a larvyer of Sir Pherozeshali’s calibre 
Avitlr an extensive practice at his back, time and trouble, as you can 
well imderstand, means a great deal. The hours spent and the trouble 
taken from Aveek to Aveek, from month to month, and from year to 
year in the Municipal Hall for the past three decades, if computed at 
their value Avonld amount to, I am afi-aid to say hoAv much. Calcu- 
late it for yourselves, gentlemen, and ymi Avill get some idea of tire 
sacrifice Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is malcing and also of the extent to 
which the City of Bombay is beholden to him and has to be grateful 
to him for. It is this self-sacrifice, this devotion to duty, this spirit 
of patriotism, this love for the City of his birth that constitute Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta’s claim on the respect and admiration of his 
countrymen. It is all these that endear him to them, and in my 
opinion furnish the true cause of his popularity and account for the 
fact of the neAVS of the honour conferred on Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
by H. M. the King being everywhere received Avith the utmost satis- 
faction and without a discordant note from any quarter whatsoever. 

Speaking of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as a Corporator reminds us also 
of his career as a member of the Supreme Legislative Coimcil and of 
the Coimcil of H. E. the GoA'^ernor of Bombay. The latter office Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta has held off and on for about the last 20 years 
and regularly for upwards of the last 10. You Avill all join me in the 
expression of the hope that he may continue to belong to it for many 
a year to come doing, if it be possible, greater credit to himself and 
more useful service to tlie public. The wisdom and foresight dis- 
played by our guest in both these assemblies has been remarkable 
and such as to shed lustre on any individual. 5is career in both may 
^ well be studied by those already in pi ' eU as those desir- 
ous of entering it. Endowed with ■ v 4der 

eloquence, Sir Pherozeshah has < 

Government or to set up the 
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other. He has refrained from putting forward before Goverument 
imreasonable demands for the sake of adding to the already existing, 
many difficulties of administration. He has never allowed himself to 
be the advocate of negative and carping criticism of Govermnent 
[treasures or of opposing them for the sake of opposition. H^has 
never been knoum to abuse the right of interpellation and to take up 
the time of the Council by irrelevant questions or questions of depart- 
mental detail. Just as Sir Phei’ozeshah Mehta at times has been an 
uuspai’ing critic of the measures of Government, so also has he been 
generous in properly appreciating their motives. Occasions may be 
remembered in rvhich be has supported the official view of thin^ 
just as, availing himself to the full of the freedom of speech and right 
of debate, be has subjected It at other times to severe handling. 

Gentlemen, I could say a good deal more that you would hav^ no 
difficulty to endorse about our distinguished guest, but for the present 
I shall content myself witli the observation that Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta has throughout his life acted on the saymg : ‘ Do noble 
deeds, not dream them aU day long.' The iiurity of his motives, 
his singleness of purpose, his high standard of public morality, his 
exfreme disinterestedness, his life-long public service remind me on 
the present occasion of the w'ords of the author who says : — ‘ Princes 
and Kings may confer honours or rather titles and names of honour, 
but it is a man’s own action which must make him tnily honourable. 
Every man’s life is the lierald’s office from which he must derive and 
fetch that which must blazon him to the world, honour being but the 
reflection of a man’s own actions showing bright in the face of ail 
about him and from thence reboimding on himself.’ 

I now ask you, gentlemen, to join with me in congratulating Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta on behalf of the Ripon Club for the honour tliat 
has been conferred upon him and in the expression of the hope that 
he may long be spared to enjoy it and to continue his career of 
public usefulness. I ask you to drink with honour the health of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta of whom I may^ well say : First amongst the 
Indian Bar ; First amongst Indian Councillors, and First in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 
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ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OF 'FHE CORPORATION. 


[Fivm thd “ Times o f India " o f April 7, 2.905.] 

The ordinary iiioulUly lueetiii]' of the nieinbers of the Bombay 
Ahuiieipal Corporation was held at the Municipal Offices yesterday 
afternoon. 

On the motion of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Mr. .Tames Macdonald 
was voted to the chair and said the tir.st hnsine.s,s before the Corpora- 
tion was the election of the President for the ensuin>:i year. 

Sir Bhalchandra Kri.shna, in accordance with a notice of motion, 
proposed that the lion. Sir Pheroze.shah Merwanjee Mehta, M. A., 
K. C. I. E., etc., be appointed Pre^itlent of the Corjioration for the 
year lOOo-OG. He said : — Air. Chairman, I consider it a special pri- 
vilege to have the honour to i)ropo.se for occupying the pre.sidontial 
chair during the current year the name of a comicillor wlio lias for 
many years enjoyed our highest confidence, esteem and respect, and 
who has, from year to year, himself exercised the privilege of 
propo.sing other councillors to that high civic honour. As you are 
aware, three councillors other than the councillor I am propo.sing 
were aspirants this year for this ollice. But having regard to the 
forthcoming visit of their Royal Highnesses tlie Prince and Princess 
of Wales to India and anxious that our beloved city should offer its 
welcome to the Royal guests by the hands of her best and most dis- 
tinguished representative and citizen, several of our councillors in 
a body made a pressing recpiest to the Hon’ble Sir P. AI. Alehta, the 
illustrious and worthy leader of the Corporation, to consent to be 
elected as our President, and he was good enough to comply with the 
request, though not without considerable reluctance. (Applause.) In 
proposing Sir Pherozeshah as President, it is hardly necessaiy for me 
in this haU to do anything more than merely to name him. To re- 
count his seiwices is to recount the history of this Corporation. Sir 
Pherozeshah has been connected with the Corporation from a time 
when several of us were in our teens and some of us were yet 
unborn. He took a prominent part in the stormy debates of the 
Justices, and in a paper on Alunicipal Reform, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association, he foreshadowed an elective 
^ constitution for the Corporation which it is not too much to say served 
as a basis for the legislation of 1872, and later on t of Ho 
has already been twice our President, in 1884- 8. ” 

previous presidentships have been marked b ' " ' 
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tile lustezy of this; Corporation and his tliird Presidentsliip tvilj, it 
zna\ be expected, be no less nzetiiorable. His services in bringing 
into sliape the jn'esent iTunicipal Act of ISSS, can never foi’gotten. 
,llis unit|ue iamiliai'ity Avitli the past hlstoxy of the Corporation, his 
grasp of detiiils, his mastery of the Act, lus quick judgment and bis 
strezigth of chai'acter znzzke him an ideal president. Dining Ms 
Municipal career extending over neai'ly 35 years, he has taken the 
deepest interest and the most active and intelligent part in the 
Muziicipal governzzzent of this city, and many and varied are the 
questions wlzzclz have ezzgaged his eai'uest attention and which have 
been so far satisfactorily dealt ivitli. The settlement of the police 
charges, the Govezinment coutributioii in aid of primary education, 
tlze zzpportionmeut of plague charges, the question of tlie Corporation’s 
proper share of the revenue derived from liquor azzd tobacco licenses, 
^ die ilelining of tiie powers of the Plague Committee, the proper 
dixiiuage of the city aizd the distribution of the water supply, the 
pureliase of die tzumivays, tizese and other questions too numerous to 
mention, have fi-om time to time as they came up before the Corpora- 
tion, been dealt with in a most masterly maimer by tlze Hon’ble Sir 
Pherozeshalz wizo has zipplied to the consideration of theiu, energy, 

wisdom, fai’-szghtedness, legal acumen, and pei’severauce such as to 

command the admiration of all. This Corporation owes iiiiu a deep 
ilebt of gratitude for his disinterested and valuable services in the 
cause of local self-govez-nment, imd I may mention without any fear 
of contradiction, that helms justly earned the high position of the 
leader of this Corpenutiou by his perfect mastery of the facts and 
details of every important question, his persuasive and convmcmg 
eloquence and his readiness in finding out the true issues of every 
question, and guiding the debates of the Corporation. In his attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Corporation and its numerous conmiittees 
he has been remarkably regulai-, which for a man of his profession 
means a considerable self-sacrifice. His work in the Corporation as? 

however, been to him a iaboiu* of love. It has moreover not been 
confined to wbat he has been able to do in the Corporation itse 
For we all know that as the representative of the Corporation on t e 
Local Legislative Council from 1893 he has alwaj's zealously giw ^ 
the interests of the city especially in coimeetion with the Amen nen 
Act and the passing of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust an 
the Police Acts. In my remarks to-day, gentlemen, my object^ ^ as 
been to limit myself strictly to oiu* friend’s services to oiu- Corporation 
only, and I have therefore not alluded to his eminent woik as a 
her of the Supreme Legislative Coimcil or in any other capacity. - 
Indian occupies a more, commanding or a more imh ers, > . 

position in the coimtiy to-day than Sii* Pherozeshah an ^ ^ 

influence which he thus wields and allhm great distinctzon, heiias 
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freely and unreservedly placed at the disposal of this Corporation. 
His Majesty tjie King-Emperor was pleased last year to recognise his 
valuable services by conferring on him the Knighthood of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, an honour which this Corpora-' 
tiOn regarded as a signal distinction conferred on itself and for which 
it signified its appreciation and thankfulness in a becoming manner. 
Gentlemen, it is such a great man and distinguished colleague that 
I have the honour to propose as President of this Corporation for the 
current year. It means in one Avay a loss to us. When he is locked 
up in the chair he wiU not be able to join in our debates, and we 
shall thus be deprived of the guidance which as an ordinary member 
he has ever been ready to give. But this loss AviU doubtless be more 
than made up for by the elevated tone which our deliberations will 
receive ■under his presidentship. I have every hope that you will , 
carry tliis proposition with acclamation. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Sassoon J. David, in seconding the j^roposition, said after what 
had fallen from Sir Bhalchandra Krishna he felt he had very little to 
say. Sir Pherozeshah had had a long and honourable connection with 
the Mxmicipality, and the great and valuable services he had rendered 
to the city were veuy well knoum, and therefore it seemed superfluous 
to refer to them. It was very proper that Sir Pherozeshah, who had 
done so much for the Municipality, should be the President of the 
Corporation for the year and to have the honour of receiving on behalf 
of' the Corporation their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the occasion of their visit to India. They aU knew that Sir 
Pherozeshah had occupied the President’s chair on two former 
occasions and it was acknowledged that he had done so with ability, 
and there was every reason to believe he would again occupy the 
chair with even greater fitness. He hoped the proposition woidd be 
carried with acclamation. 

The Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola said he would add one word in 
aupport of the resolution that had been placed before them. It 
appeared to him that both the mover and seconder of the resolution 
had very fully referred to the excellent services Sir Pherozeshah had 
rendered to the city. He thought that every cormcillor was fully 
aware of the nature of those services and considered Sir Pherozeshah, 
in accepting the request of the councillors to preside over their 
meetings had placed them aU under a deep obligation. It was not 
withput some hesitation that Sir Pherozeshah had been requested to 
occupy the chair, because it was felt that the loss of the services 
Avhich he had given to the Corporation as a member woidd be a loss 
j to the city, but it was trusted that while he occupied the chair he 
would extend to them his help and guidance in the disposal of impor- 
tant questions that would come up for discussion. Mr. Ibrahim did 
not think that any further introduction was needed for them to accept 
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the proposition which had been placed before them with loud and 
prolonged cheers. . t 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, in supporting the resolution, said that when 
'the history of the Corporation came to be written, Sir Pherozeshah 
■would be its central figure, for by his great ability and the tone 
he liad introduced in mimicipal life he would stand out to posterity 
as tlie greatest man of his time. People might say that by appoint- 
ing Sir Pherozeshah they were going to muzzle him ; if that was so, 
they 'were going to muzzle him and to show what a great man he 
was by keeping him at a distance for a whole year. (Laughter.) 

Dr. N, H. fSukhia thought that he jvoidd be wanting in his duty if 
he did not say a few words. He said there might be differences of 
opinion in the mimicipal debates, but as the year had started afresh, 
Jie had expected briefness of speeches, whereas he found twenty-five 
minutes had been taken up in proposing tlie election of a president. 

Mr. Jehangir B. Petit considered that by honouring Sir Pherozeshah 
tfie members would be Ixonouring themselves. He had guided 
members of the Corporation in the methods and performance of 
their duties and now tliey were going to see him in a new phase 
altogether in which he would be able to teach them how to do their 
duty as a president. His great ability and coolness had brought 
him forward among the citizens of Bombay and had made a name 
that would lead people to say ‘ here is a true Indian.’ 

Dr. Jehangir Cursetjee described Sir Pherozeshah as one who had 


always been regarded as a respected leader. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha alluded to the fact that Dick Whittington had 
thrice been elected Lord Mayor of Loudon, and now Sir Pheroze- 
shah was being elected ‘ Lord Mayor of Bombay’ for the third time. 

The resolution was then carried with acclamation, 
j Mr. James Macdonald said the resolution had been carried very- 
unanimously and with prolonged acclamation and he had nothing to 
do but to welcome Sir Pherozeshah to the chair. (Applause.) 

Sir Pherozeshah in taking the chair said he was sure they ivoi 
allow him to say that he had been scarcely able to recognise himse 
for the last few minutes in the extremely ideal pictures ^ which ha 
been placed before them as the person whom they were going to e ect 
their President. However, he was perfectly sure of one thing, an i 
was that he should be setting a very bad example to them for the les 
of the year, if he w^ere to make a lengthy speech in reply to e* e 
ceedingly kind observations which had fallen from the gentlemen w o 
had proposed and supported his nomination. His friend, Sir a 
chandra, was quite right when he said, and he confessed it, t a 
was with considerable hesitation that he had bi ought imse 
undertake the task which they had thought fit to impose upon 
He could assure the Corporation he was extremely touched am 
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very greatly indebted to them for the friendliness of the feeling, the 
kindly appreciation and the generous confidence which had always 
been extendetl to him by the members of the Corporation, past and 
present, and which, he believed, liad led them to propose him as the 
person to preside over their deliberations during the ensuing year.* 
He trusted and prayed that they would extend to him the same friend- 
ly feeling, appreciation and confidence in trying to discharge the 
duties which belonged to this high and honourable post ; and working 
and co-operating in that spirit, he was perfectly sure, they would 
maintain the high and honom’able traditions that had always belonged 
to this chair and to this Corporation. (Hear, hear.) He would only 
say one word more, and it v',as that every member had a right to 
expect at his hands the utmost and entire fairness and courtesy in the 
cimduct of the chair, and he hoped that when he retired from this 
office they would be able to say that he had used his best endeavours) 
to conduct his presidentship with entire fairness and courtesy. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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policy of the Government in ^ 

<■ regard to hig'her education, 800- | 
801 ; officialisatiou of the Uni- 
versities, 801-802. 

Universities Commission Eeport 
(the), speech on, 751-758 ; pro- 
m?jti6n of general education, 

752- 758 ; outbursts of loyalty, 

753- 754 ; leeommendations of tlib 
Commission, 754-755 ; nomination 
of Pillows, 756-757 ; matter of 
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V. 

Vasco de Gama, 63. 

Yasudevji, Mr. Kara yen, 119. 

VillcKje Commuiiifu’s, (Maine), 101’ 

102 . 

Vlore, jMr. Cursetji De, 272. 

Poice of India (Thp), 154. 

Voltaire, 39. 

Volunteer Movement (the), speech 
on, 123-125 ; character of the re- 
solution on the subject, 123; 
extraordinary conduct of the 
promoters of the meeting, 124; 
how the resolution roused the 
patriotism of the community, 
ib . ; amendment of the proposi- 
tion, 125 ; Mr, K. T. Telang’s 
speech on the subject, 125. 

Von Saviguy, on jMuuicipal Com- 
miniities, 101. 

W. 

Wacha, Mr. Dinsha Edulji, 474. 

Wadia, the Hon. Mr., 508. 

Wagle, Mr. Bal Mangesh, 5-2. 

Walpole, Horace, 74. 

Warden, Mr., on the establishment 
of Vernacular Schools, 9. 

Wedderburn. Sir William, speech 
on, 232-234 ; why he is regarded 
with esteem, 232-233 ; apprecia- 
tion of his many good cpialities, 
233-234 ; his .services to India, 

308 ; on the interests of the Ser- 
vices in India, 310-311 ; speech 
on his election to Parliament, 
356-357 ; his zeal and patience, 

356 ; friends of India in Parlia- 
ment, ib. ; his Note on the 
growth of expenditure, 446 * 
ipentioned, 673, 808. 
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Wellington, Duke of, on the oou- 
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. mons, 302. ^ 
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address before the Orientai 
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Wfetland, Sir James, 444, 447, 432, 
457, 573, 605, 655, 656. 

Westropp, Sir Michael, 146, 2iP, 
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596 — 598 ; native sentiment _ re 
whipping, 590 ; whipping in lieu 
of iinprisomnent, 597-598. 

White, the Hon. Mr., Advocate- 
General', 786. 

Wilson, H. H., on the vernaculars 
of the country, 12 ; mentioned, 
750. 

Wingfield, Sir Charles, 207. 
Woilemberg, 771, 773. 

Woodburn, Sir John, 599. 
Woodroffe, Mr. J. T., 597. 

Wordsworth, Principal, his letter 
to The Pail Mall Gazette, 207, 
275. 

Wordsworth, William, 811. 

Y. 

Yule, George, President of the 
Fourth Indian National Con- 
gress, 260 ; on the stages 
through which political move- 
ments for reform i)ass, 293 ; on 
India and Parliament, 309. 

Z. 

iJ 
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